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STTISTORICAL REVIEW 


NO. XXV.—JANUARY 1892 


Babylonia under the Grecks and 
Parthians 


HILE much attention has been devoted in the last forty 
years to the earlier history of the countries adjoining the 

Tigris and Euphrates, their condition under Makedonian, Parthian, 
and Sassanian rule has been little attended to. Native records for 
this period are scanty, and our chief sources of information are 
classic writers who deal chiefly with the relations of the countries 
to the west, and in a lesser degree—and scarcely at all before the 
time of the later Persian or Sassanian monarchy—the works of 
Arab and Persian writers who collected the native traditions after the 
establishment of Mahometanism. Yet the period referred to is in- 
teresting as having witnessed the dying out of the cuneiform writing 
and the language for which it was used, as well as of the ancient 
religion of Assyria and Babylon, and the rise in the same district 
of the Talmudic development of Judaism, and of several curious 
semi-Christian sects. The information which the classical and later 
oriental historians furnish respecting the Parthian and Sassanian 
dynasties is exhaustively set forth in Canon Rawlinson’s‘ Sixth and 
Seventh Monarchies,’ but these works contain little respecting the 
internal history of the empire, and especially Babylonia. The 
most important sources of information still remaining to be used, 
when some scholar possessing the requisite knowledge undertakes 
the task, seem to be the scanty records of this period known to 
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exist in the ancient Babylonian language and writing, the latest of 
which are doubtfully assigned to the beginning of the second century 
of our era, the incidental notices in the Talmud, and (especially for 
religious matters) the sacred writings of some of the local sects 
which grew up in this period, and the abundant Christian Syriac 
literature which flourished from the third to the thirteenth centuries 
of our era, and of which much is still unpublished. 

We know pretty well the circumstances attending the fall of 
Egyptian paganism, and the adoption of a new mode of writing the 
Egyptian language. In Babylonia also the final disuse of the old 
writing was probably connected with religious change, but we know 
far less about it. The Achaemenidae from the time of Dareios I seem 
to have generally looked on the Babylonian religion with disfavour, but 
at the same time they made no attempt to suppress it. The partial 
destruction of the temple of Bel at Babylon by Xerxes! was rather 
a punishment for rebellion than an act of religious hostility; the 
other sanctuaries do not seem to have been molested, and the 
priests continued to possess the estates which had been granted by 
‘Assyrian kings.’? The Babylonian language is one of the three 
employed in the official inscriptions of the Achaemenidae, and many 
documents in it of this period are extant. Yet Aramaic, the language 
of commerce and diplomacy through Western Asia, would seem as 
early as the time of Kyros to have been the vernacular of the mass 
of the people in Babylonia, since it was this dialect and not that of 
the cuneiform inscriptions and literature which the Jews brought 
back to Palestine after the captivity. The Achaemenidae, unlike their 
successors, seem to have left no permanent impression of either 
their religion or language in Babylon. When Alexander took posses- 
sion of the city, it was the Chaldaeans, the priests of the old national 
religion, whom he favoured. Bagophanes, indeed, the Persian prefect, 
and the ‘ Magi’—probably the royal chaplains—whose presence was 
required by the frequent residence of the Persian court, joined in 
outwardly welcoming the conqueror,’ but of Magi at Babylon we 
hear no more till a much later period, while Alexander at once 
took steps for the restoration of the temple of Bel. The continued 
use of the Babylonian language and the cuneiform character under 
his immediate successors is attested by numerous documents dated 
in the reigns of Philip III and Alexander IV, and the regency of 
Antigon os. 

Seleuko s (from whose recovery of Babylonia in 8.0. 312, some 
years before his assumption of the regal fitle, dates the era of 
the Seleukidae) adopted the policy of depressing native in favour 

1 Ktesias, Pers. 52 (21); Aclian, V. H. xiv. 3; Arrian, Exp. Alea. iii. p. 195. 

2 Arrian, vii. p. 480. Ὁ Ibid. iii. 195 ; Curtius, ν. p. 1. 

‘ In Appian, Syr. 125, we are evidently to understand Chaldaeans. Such mistakes 
@re common in classical writers. ἘΝ 
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of Makedonian interests, and accordingly founded Seleukeia on 
the Tigris as a rival capital, which was to be purely Greek,® the 
opposition of the native priesthood being, if we may believe Appianus,® 
overcome by a miracle. Many other Makedonian colonies were 
founded in the same neighbourhood, and down to the close of the 
dynasty of the Arsakidae continued an important element in the 
country. Still it is remarkable how little we really know of these 
cities. Seleukeia was under the Parthians the largest city in their 
empire, and the rival of Antioch and Alexandria in wealth and popu- 
lation. In the firstcentury a.p. its plebes wrbanae numbered 600,000,7 
and in a.p. 164, when taken by the generals of Varus, its population 
was still half a million. It possessed a constitution of a Greek 
republican type, with a senate of 300 and a popular assembly.® 
Under the Seleukidae it was controlled by an officer styled ἐπιστάτης 
or president.? Under the Parthians, though liable to be entered by 
the king’s general at his pleasure,’ its independence was probably 
much more real than that of a libera civitas under the Romans. 
The population included a large ‘ Syrian’ and Jewish element, 
but the government seems to have been exclusively in the hands of 
the Greek citizens, and the temples were dedicated to Greek gods.!* 
Though Ktesiphon, the Parthian capital, was but three miles distant 
across the Tigris,'* Seleukeia more than once revolted, holding out on 
one occasion for six or seven years. This last revolt, and another 
about B.c. 42, seem to be commemorated by autonomous coins of 
the city. The great mass of Parthian tetradrachmas and copper 
' coins, though bearing the king’s head and name, was probably 
_ struck by some of the Greek cities in Babylonia, especially Seleukeia, 
~ and present legible Greek inscriptions down to the overthrow of the 
Parthian empire.” 

The other most important Makedonian colonies in Babylonia 
were Artemita and Charax Spasini, near the mouth of the Euphrates. 
The latter, originally founded by Alexander, was restored by Anti- 
ochos I, and again by an Arab king Pasiones or Spasinus,'® who 
probably introduced a barbarian element. Under the Parthians it 
was not a free city, but the capital of a vassal kingdom, whose rulers 
from their names!’ were evidently non-Greek. Some of the coins too 
bear Aramaic (?) inscriptions. Yet of all these cities scarcely any 
remains are known, except a few coins. ‘The ruins of Seleukeia are 


5 Plin. H. N. vi. 28. 6 Syr. 125-6. “1 OPin. -vi,26. 
8 Tacitus, Ann. vi. 42; comp. Plutarch, Crass. p. 1029. 
® Polyb. v. 48. 10 Plutarch, loc. cit. 


11 This term evidently included the native Babylonian inhabitants, an additional 
proof of how far Aramaic had become their vernacular. 
12 Capitolinus, Verws, Ammianus, xxiii. 6, p. 270. 13 Plin. vi. 26. 
M4 4.p, 40-47, Tacitus, Ann. xi. 9. 15 Gardner, Parthian Coinage, pass. 
16: Plin, vi. 27. 
7 For Artabazus, see Lucian, Makrob, 16. For Abenneriges see Josephus, A. J. xx. 2. 
B2 
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said to have been employed in the construction of Bagdad, but it is 
hard to believe that excavations properly conducted on the site 
would not lead to important discoveries. The literary remains of 
the Babylonian Greeks are also few and unimportant. Diogenes of 
Seleukeia, who lived about the time of the Parthian conquest, is 
mentioned as a Stoic or Epikurean philosopher, and some fragments 
of his works are extant.'® Herodikos, a ‘ Babylonian’ grammarian 
repeatedly quoted by Athenaeus, is the author of some epigrams. 
Agathokles ὁ Βαβυλώνιος is quoted as an historian, and Seleukos of 
Seleukeia, who is styled by Strabo” a Chaldaean, as an author of 
geographical or astronomical works.” Berosus, the most famous 
Greek writer whom Babylonia produced, was not of Greek race. 
‘Zachalias Babylonius,’?! who dedicated his work to ‘ King Mithri- 
dates,’ was from his name probably a Jew. Charax produced two 
geographers of some note—Dionysios, who lived not long before 
Pliny,” and Isidoros, who is frequently quoted, and whose Σταθμοὶ 
Παρθικοί is still extant. Dorotheus ὁ Χαλδαῖος is referred to by 
the Pseudo-Plutarch De Fluviis, as a writer περὶ λίθων. Lastly 
Apollodoros ὁ ’Apreweirns is mentioned by Strabo® and Athenaeus*™ 
as an author of ‘ Parthika.’ » 

Antiochos I, son of Seleukos (B.c. 293-263), who ruled Baby- 
lon for several years before his father’s death,” unlike him, adopted 
the policy of conciliating the native priesthood. His restoration 
of the temple at Hierapolis is related by the author of the 
treatise De Dea Syra (17-24), and a small terra-cotta cylinder, 
found by Rassam at Babylon a few years ago, interesting as the 
latest royal document in cuneiform writing known to exist, and 
_ remarkable for the archaistic type of the characters (reminding us 
of some of the affectations of the contemporary Alexandrians), tells 
of the restoration of the temples of Babylon and Borsippa by King 
Anti-’ku-us in the forty-third year of the Seleukidean era, and 
prays to Nebo for the prosperity of the king, his son Silukku, and 
his queen Astartaniku (Stratonike).”” 

His interest in the affairs of his Babylonian subjects took 
another form, which for us is of much greater importance, for it 


18 Strabo, xvi. 1, p. 845; Athenaeus, iv. 168, &c.; Diogenes Laertius, vi. p. 157 ; 
Cicero, De Div. ii. pp. 43, &e. 

9 xvi. 1, p. 357. 7° Strabo, i. 1, p. 8, ii. 5, xvi. 1, p.337. 7 Plin. xxxvii. p. 668. 

22 Tbid. vi. 27. Bebe p. 187: 24 xy. 682. 

28 Since this article was written, I have noticed that Schottus, in his edition of the 
Bibliotheca of Photios, quotes on codex 94 (the epitome of a lost romance of 
Iamblichos, called Babyloniaka) a scholium repertwm in antiquis Graecis codicibus, 
to the effect that Iamblichos was a Syrian, non de illis advenis Graecis sed de ipsis 
Syriae indigenis, who, having become the slave of a certain Babylonian, was (in 
addition to Syriac) instructed in the ‘ Babylonian’ language, and having been taken 
prisoner on the capture of Babylon, became acquainted with Greek and wrote his 
romance, the scene of which is laid in Babylonia under King Garmos. 

76 Appian, Syr. 126. ὅτ Budge, Babylonian Life and History, p. 94. 
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was under his auspices that Berosus, a Babylonian priest, compiled 
the work in three books known as ‘Chaldaika,’ the fragments of 
which furnish us with almost the only trustworthy Greek account 
of Assyro-Babylonian history. That the Babylonian language and 
religion continued in use after the time of Antiochos I is shown 
not only by allusions in classical authors, but by the existence of a 
number of documents relating, more especially, to the property of 
the priests at Erech. The fact that many of them are mortgages 
of temple lands and dues may perhaps suggest that the prosperity 
of the temple establishments was declining. 

Under Antiochos III (8.c. 222-187) Babylonia, with the rest of 
the eastern provinces of the empire, passed for a short time into 
the hands of Molon, the rebel satrap of Media (B.c. 222-220). 
Ktesiphon, the future capital of the Parthian and Sassanian kings, 
appears to be first mentioned in connexion with the war between 
Molon and his opponents.” On the suppression of the revolt the 
people of the Greek city of Seleukeia were punished with the 
utmost severity for the part they had taken in it. Towards the 
close of Antiochos’s reign, his financial troubles induced him to 
make an attempt to plunder a wealthy temple of Bel, in Elymais. 
The inhabitants resisted him, and he was slain in the conflict which 
ensued.*® His son, Antiochos IV, Epiphanes (8.0. 176-164), made 
a similar attempt to plunder the still more celebrated sanctuary at 
Susa, where a cultus was maintained, formed by a combination of 
_ the worship of the Zoroastrian deity Anahita, whose image had 
~ been set up there in the time of Artaxerxes ΠῚ, with that of Nanaia, 
or Ishtar, who seems to have been the patron goddess of the city in 
the time of the Assyrian empire. This attempt seems to have 
been nearly as disastrous to its author as that made by his father.” 
Outrages of this class, to which the less easily defended temples of 
Babylonia itself were probably even more subject, must have 
alienated the affections of the native population from the Seleu- 
kidae, and shortly after Babylonia was the seat of a revolt under 
Timarchos, whom ® Antiochos had made satrap of the province. 
He struck coins, which still exist, bearing the legend ΒΑΣΙΛΈΩΣ 
METAAoT TIMAPXoT; but having made himself unpopular, was 
slain by Demetrios, the new king of Syria, in 8.0. 162, who was 
honoured by the Babylonians (we are perhaps to understand 
Seleukeians) with the title of Soter.** Demetrios I reigned till 
B.c. 150, and to his reign or to that of Demetrios II, Nikator, belong 
the latest Babylonian documents dated in the reign of a Syrian 
king. The Parthians under Mithridates I (8.0. 174-136) had made 


_ 38. Polyb. v. 40 sq. 2 Tbid. v. 45. 
% Strabo, xvi. 1, p. 346; Diodoros, xxix. p. 123; Justin, xxxii. 2. ‘ 
#1 1 Maccab. vi. 1; Polyb. xxxi. 11; Appian, Syr. 131. 35 Tbid. 117. 


38. Tbid. 118.2 
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themselves masters of all the provinces and vassal states of Syria 
east of Babylonia, Elymais being the last subdued,** but the weak 
authority of Orosius® is not sufficient. to justify the assumption 
that Babylonia was conquered by them before the time of Demetrios 
II. He was completely defeated by them and taken prisoner in 
Β.σ. 188, and that on this occasion Babylonia fell into their hands 
seems certain from the fact that the Syrians had to reconquer it 
in their next Parthian expedition, that of Antiochos Sidetes (8.¢. 
129) * against Phraates II, after the failure of which Babylonia 
was finally lost to the Seleukidae. That the Parthian king, at 
least before the Syrian invasion, treated his Babylonian and Greek 
subjects with some harshness, may be inferred from Justin, xxxvi. 
1, xlii. 1, and Diodoros, xxxiv. 19.97 The government of the west- 
ern provinces of the Parthian empire was entrusted by Phraates to 
an Hyrkanian Greek, named Himeros or Euemerus, who, on his 
master’s death in battle in B.c. 124, seized the sovereignty of 
Babylon, assuming, as we learn from his coins, the titles of a 
Parthian king, and treated his subjects with the greatest cruelty, 
destroying many of the temples and public buildings of Babylon, 
and banishing some of the citizens to Media.** His coins are dated 
Ann. Seleuk. 189 (B.c. 124) ; and to this very year belongs a Baby- 
lonian contract tablet in the British Museum, dated ‘125th year 
[of the Arsakidae] which is the 189th year, Arsaka king.’ There 
are other documents bearing dates which fall in the long reign of 
Mithridates II (@.c. 124-89), in several of which the same double 
reckoning occurs, by which we are enabled to fix the commence- 
ment of the Parthian power to B.c. 249-248. One document, 
dated about 8.0. 103, relating to temple first-fruits, is interesting 
as containing the name of a Greek Eraklidé (Herakleides). Some- 
what later is an important chronological record—a table of cycles 
of eighteen years from the nineteenth year of Dareios II to the 
213th of the Seleukidean era, B.c. 99. It was probably drawn up 
for astronomical purposes. There are few cuneiform documents 
of later date, the latest being a contract assigned by Professor 
Sayce to the reign of Pakorus 11, a.p. 78. 

Side by side with the Babylonians there existed a large Greek 
or Makedonian population occupying the cities founded by Alexander 
and his successors, speaking their own language, and worshipping 
the Olympian gods. They represented the ruling race under the 
Seleukidae, but under the Arsakidae a new element was added, the 
Parthian courtiers and nobles with their dependents, who seem to 
have been chiefly confined to the two cities of Ktesiphon and 

* Justin, xxxvi. 1, xli. 6. % vy. 5. % Justin, xxxviii. 10 
57 Compare Rawlinson, Siath Oriental Monarchy, p. 110. 


38. Poseidonios, fr. 21; Diodoros, xxxiv. 21, p. 211; Justin, xli.1; Lier iaeiny Sixth 
Oriental Monarchy, p. 108; Gardner, Parthian Coins, 
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Vologesocerta, the latter probably not founded till the first century of 
our era. The native language of the Parthians appears to have 
been a Turanian dialect, which however does not seem to have been 
used in writing, while their religion was, at least in name, Zoro- 
astrianism, borrowed from their Aryan neighbours and former 
rulers. The Jewish populations, who, with their own religion, were 
also an important factor in all the cities, Babylonian, Greek, and 
Parthian alike, seem, as in modern Russia, to have occupied 
whole towns by themselves, and in the second century A.D., when 
the Parthian power was declining, they established what ance 
amounted to an imperiwm in imperio in Babylonia. | 

In Assyria, under the dynasty of Sargon (8... 721-606), 
Aramaic, the language of northern Syria, was so extensively used 
for commercial purposes that it was found expedient to place 
dockets written in it on contract tablets of which the body was in 
Assyrian. That it was generally understood by the higher classes 
is evident from 2 Kings xviii. 26 ; indeed, it appears to have occu- 
pied a position like French in modern Europe, as a sort of inter- 
national language. Its introduction into Babylonia as a commercial 
language was probably somewhat later, but its use must have been 
greatly stimulated by the forced immigration of Aramaic-speaking 
races. Under the Achaemenidae, though it was not allowed a place 
in the royal inscriptions, its practical importance was such that 
it was the language employed in official correspondence in the 
western half of the empire,*® and was used for the inscriptions on 
the standard weights and the coins struck by the satraps even in 
Greek-speaking districts. In Babylonia it had already acquired so 
firm a footing before the time of Kyros that the Jewish exiles there 
adopted it as their vernacular instead of either their own Hebrew 
or the local Babylonian. This curious circumstance may perhaps be 
explained by the fact that they had already some knowledge of it in 
their own country, and that for purposes of commercial intercourse 
it was as serviceable as Babylonian, while it was free from the cum- 
brous writing of the latter. To the Jews of the Achaemenid period are 
due the earliest literary specimens of Aramaic (Ezra, Daniel, Tobit). 

Under the Makedonian kings Greek became the court and official 
language,*! but alike in Makedonian colonies such as Seleukeia 
and in the ancient cities, Aramaic seems to have become by this 
time the vernacular of the whole non-Greek population.” 


39 Ezra iv. 7. 40 2 Kings xviii. 

4 There is, however, at least one instance of the use of Babylonian in a public 
record of this period—the cylinder of Antiochos I, already referred to. 

#2 The evidence of this may be summed up thus: 1. The occasional use of 
Aramaic even under the native Assyrian and Babylonian rulers. 2. The fact that it 
was Aramaic which the Jews adopted as their vernacular when resident in Babylonia, 
3. The use of Syrian as the general designation of the native population of Seleukeia. 
4, The use of Aramaic in literary works compiled in Babylonia at this period, 
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Under the earlier Parthian kings (though even they are said to 
have had ‘ Syriac’ translations made of ancient records relating to 
their dominions **) Greek continued the language of the court,“ and 
down to at least the time of Mithridates IV (4.p. 112), to judge from 
coins and from the inscription of Gotarzes (A.D. 42), it continued 
to be used for public purposes; but the Greek legends on coins 
other than those probably struck by Greek cities become unin- 
telligible, and are at last replaced by Aramaic. 

Under the tolerant rule of the Arsakidae, whose own religion 
was, as we have seen, nominally Zoroastrianism of a corrupt kind,” 
the old Babylonian religion, though not specially favoured, was 
apparently exempt from persecution, the instances of oppres- 
sion referred to by Diodoros** and Strabo * being exceptional. 
Strabo “8 in the time of Augustus, and Pliny * near the end of the 
first century A.p., attest the existence of flourishing priestly colleges 
at Sippara, Orchoe (or Erech), and Borsippa, and Pliny expressly 
states that the temple of Bel at Babylon was in existence in his 
time, though the city had decayed. These writers also bear witness 
to the astronomical learning of the priesthood, Strabo mentioning 
several Babylonians (Kiden, Naburianus, and Sudinus) who had 
written on this subject apparently in their native tongue.*® We 
have independent evidence as to the condition of Erech at this 
period in the extensive remains of buildings, and the numerous 
coffins found there along with Parthian coins.*! The old Babylonian 
probably continued (like Latin in the middle ages) the language 
of religion, science, and law. ‘To carry out the temple ritual in its 
completeness, the priesthood must have had some knowledge of it, 
and also for the comprehension of the astronomical records, which 
were still understood in the time of Claudius Ptolemaeus, about 
A.D. 150. Few legal documents of this late date are indeed known, 
but they have not been specially sought for, and the statement of 
Pliny,” ‘ Nuper et in Euphrate nascens circa Babylonem papyrum 
intellectum est eundem usum habere chartae. Et tamen adhuc malunt 


Besides Jewish literature we know of the Syrian translations composed for the earlier 
Parthian kings, and the ‘ Nabathean Agriculture,’ and other works probably composed 
in Aramaic during the later years of their rule (compare Josephus, B. J. Proem. § 1, 2)- 
5. The adoption of Aramaic inscriptions on the Parthian coins when the mint officer 
ceased to understand Greek. 6. The enormous Aramaic element in the Persian inscrip- 
tions and literature of the time of the Sassanidae present from the commencement of 
their imperial rule, due probably to the admixture of the vernacular of the seat of 
their government with that of their native province. 

48 Moses of Chorene, i. 7-8. 44 Plutarch, Crassus, p. 1030. 

** An edition of the sacred books of Zoroastrianism is ascribed to them in the 
Dinkard. 

“ xxxiv, 21. ” xvi. 1, p. 346. 4. Τὸ, p. 337. ΘΕΈ N. vi. 26. 

5° The few literary Babylonian documents later than the time of the Achaemenidae 
are chiefly astronomical. 

5! Loftus, Chaldaea and Susiana, p. 201 et seq. 82 xiii. 11. 
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Partha vestibus literas intexere,’ may throw some light on their dis- 
appearance. At the same time the general adoption of papyrus, 
a material for which cuneiform writing is most unsuitable, must 
have contributed to the substitution of the more flowing scripts of 
Aramaic origin. The knowledge of the cuneiform writing having 
been specially preserved by the Babylonian priesthood, there can 
be little doubt that its final disuse coincided with the suppression of 
their colleges and the religion they practised. When this took place 
is not directly stated by any ancient writer; but we can have little 
doubt that it was at the time of the transfer of the empire from the 
Arsakidae to the Persian Sassanidae under Artaxerxes IV, in a.p. 
226. The latter dynasty certainly adopted a policy of intolerance 
towards non-Persian religions and customs. It is.only in the case 
of Armenia that we have direct evidence of the suppression of non- 
Zoroastrian rites by Artaxerxes,*® but his policy elsewhere was no 
doubt the same, and his accession was for non-Zoroastrian rites 
in his empire what the edict of Theodosius was for non-Christian 
ones in the dominions of Rome. The latest detailed accounts of 
Babylonia under the Parthians refer to both native and Greek 
religious rites as flourishing there, and to Seleukeia as retaining its 
Greek character,** while the first similar account given by a classical 
author after the establishment of the Sassanian dynasty refers to 
no religion as existing there save Zoroastrianism, which under 
neither the Achaemenidae nor the Arsakidae had obtained any 
firm footing in the country. Seleukeia appears no longer as a free 
Greek city, but has become a mere suburb of Ktesiphon, and its 
name has been replaced by that of Koche.* Both the Greek and 
Babylonian idolatries in the Persian empire fell, so far as we know, 

without a struggle, but the latter had considerable influence on the 
various sects, Manichean and Mazdakite, which arose under the 
successors of Artaxerxes. The Manicheans, in addition to various 
doctrines borrowed from Zoroastrianism and Christianity, are de- 
scribed by Epiphanios® as ἥλιόν τε σέβοντες καὶ σελήνην, ἄστροις 

58 Moses of Chorene, ii. 74. 

54 The very latest allusions to the old rites as still existing in Babylon seem to be 
the mention of the worship of Bel and Nebo at Babel and Borsippa in an early Talmudic 
tract, perhaps of the second century (see Rawlinson, Herodotus, i. p. 664), and the 
description of the worship of Tammuz at Babylon in the ‘ Book of Nabathean Agricul- 
ture,’ published by Chwolson, the Aramaic original of which probably belonged to the 
time of the latest Parthian kings. Claudian (De Laud. Stilich. i. 60-64) is not to be 
taken seriously. 

55 Ammianus, xxiv. pp. 297, 299; Rufus Festus, p.413. That it was not deserted in 
the time of Julian, as some might hastily conclude from the words of Ammianus 
(xxiv. p. 297), civitatem desertam collustrans, is evident from 8.Gregorius, In Julianum, 
ii. p. 88. Ammianus is merely alluding to the flight of the inhabitants on the approach 
of the Romans. The foundation of ‘ Antioch on the Tigris ’ by Chosroes I in a.p. 540 
(Rawlinson, Seventh Monarchy, p. 395) might seem contrary to the usual policy of the 
Sassanidae, but Chosroes was in many respects the most tolerant king of this dynasty. 

86 Anakeph. iis 2. 
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τε καὶ δυνάμεσι Kal δαίμοσιν εὐχόμενοι, Which might be taken for a 
summary of the Babylonian religion, while to the modern Mendaites 
or Sabians of the neighbourhood of Bagdad similar doctrines are 
attributed. In Assyria, which belonged to the Roman empire, the 
old Assyro-Babylonian rites seem to have continued in a more or 
less corrupt form as late as the sixth century ;*” but Babylon had 
been the chief seat of priestly learning, and it may be doubted how 
far the northern priesthood preserved the knowledge of the ancient 
language. The source of the very accurate information respecting 
the Assyro-Babylonian mythology given by Damaskios, who resided 
at the Persian court about a.p. 530, is uncertain. The notices in 
the Byzantine lexicographers are probably taken from earlier Greek 
writers now lost. Joun EK. Giumorz. 


57 Ammianus, xxiii. p. 258 ; James of Sarug quoted in Lenormant, Hist. Anc. v. p. 70. 
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The Introduction of Knight Service 
into L:ngland 


V. The Normal Knight's Fee. 


UCH labour has been vainly spent on attempts to determine the 
true area of a knight’s fee. The general impression appears 
to be that it contained five hides. Mr. Pearson, we have seen, based 
on that assumption his estimate of 6,400 fees, and other writers 
have treated the fee as the recognised equivalent of five hides. 
The point is of importance, because if we found that the recognised 
area of a knight’s fee was five hides, it would give us a link between 
the under-tenant (miles) and the Anglo-Saxon thegn. But, as Dr. 
‘Stubbs has recognised, the assumption cannot be maintained; no 
fixed number of hides constituted a knight’s fee. 

The circumstance of a fee, in many cases, consisting of five 
hides, is merely, I think, due to the existence of five-hide estates, 
survivals from the previous régime. We have an excellent instance 
of such fees in a very remarkable document, which has hitherto, it 
would seem, remained unnoticed. This is a transcript, in Heming’s 
‘Cartulary,’ of ahidated survey of the Gloucestershire manors belong- 
ing to the see of Worcester. I believe it to be earlier than Domesday 
itself, in which case, of course, it would possess a unique interest. 
Here are the entries, side by side, relating to the great episcopal 
manor of Westbury (on Trym), Gloucestershire. 


CARTULARY DomESDAY 
Ad wuestbiriam ' pertinent 1 hide. Huesberie. Ibi fuerunt et sunt 
‘xxxv hidas in dominio habet! | 1 hidae.... De hac terra hujus 


episcopus, et milites sui habent xv | Manerii tenet Turstinus filius Rolf 
hidas. In icenatune v hidas, In | vhidas in Austrecliue et Gislebertus 
comtuna v hidas, In biscopes stoke filius Turold iii hidas et dimidiam 
v hidas. jn Contone, et Constantinus v hidas 
jn Icetune.... De eadem terra 
hujus Manerii tenet Osbernus 
Gifard v hidas et nullum servitium 
facit. . . . Quod homines tenent 
[valet] ix libras. 


1 Written in Anglo-Saxon characters, 
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The three five-hide holdings, we find, figure in both alike, but 
Gilbert fitz Thorold’s holding of three hides and a half appears in 
addition in Domesday. The inference, surely, would seem to be 
that Gilbert was enfeoffed between the date of the survey recorded 
in the Cartulary and the date of the Domesday survey. If so, the 
former survey is, as I have suggested, the earlier; and in that 
survey we have the three tenants of five-hide holdings described eo 
nomine as the bishop’s milites. 

In the cartae of 1166 we have fees of 5 hides,? of 4,3 of 6,4 of 10,5 of 
21,6 and even of 2;7 also of 5 carucates,® of 11,9 and of 14.!° 
Cartularies, however. are richer in evidence of this discrepancy. 
Thus the six fees of St. Albans contained 40 hides (an average of 
62 hides each), the figures being 54, 7, 84, 6, 54, 74.!! So too in the 
Abingdon Cartulary (11. 8) we find four fees containing 19 hides, 
three containing 14, a half-fee 4, a fee and a half 13, one fee, 10, 
5, 9. On the other hand, if we take 20 librates as the amount 
of the fee—which it was already, as Dr. Stubbs observes, in the days 
of the Conqueror—the cartae confirm that conclusion.’ We must 
therefore conclude that the knight’s fee, held by an under-tenant, 
consisted normally of an estate worth 20]. a year, and was not based 
on the “ five hides’ of the Anglo-Saxon system. 


VI. The Early Evidence. 


We will now work upwards from the cartae to the Conquest. 

Allusions to early enfeoffment are scattered through the cartae 
themselves. Henry fitz Gerold begins his return: Isti sunt milites 
Eudonis Dapiferi, and Kudo, we know, ‘came in with the Conqueror.’ 
We learn from another return (Lib. Rub. p. 397) that Henry I had 
given William de Albini, Pincerna, de feodo quod fuit Corbuchun xv 
milites fefiatos. Now this refers to Robertus filius Corbution, a Domes- 
day tenant in Norfolk. The Testa, again, comes to our help. Thus 
we learn from Domesday that Osbern the priest alias Osbern the 
sheriff (of Lincolnshire) was William de Perci’s tenant at Wickenby, 
co. Lincoln, but the Testa entry (p. 888.) proves that William had 
enfeoffed him in that holding by the service of one knight.'% So 
too Count Alan (of Brittany) had enfeoffed his tenant Landri at- 
Welton in the same county for the service of half a knight (ib. 8880), 
and we find his son, Alan fitz Landri, tenant there to Count Stephen, 

2 Lib. Rub. pp. 188, 214, 237, 238, 292. . 

3 pp. 211, 214. 4 pp. 214, 292. 5 Ὁ. 292. δ pp. 200, 210. 

7 Ὁ. 210. 8 pp. 390, 444. 9. Ὁ. 429. 10 pp. 431-2. 

" M. Paris, Additamenta, p. 436. This list, which seems scarcely known, is very 
valuable for its early date, being, I think, about contemporaneous with the cartae of 
ay L. R. pp. 229, 245, 356. 


13 Et predictus Willelmus dedit predictas tres carucatas terre Osberto vicecomiti 
pro servicio unius militis. 
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a generation later than Domesday, in the Lindsey survey. The 
barony of Bywell in Northumberland, we read in the Testa (p. 392a), 
had been held by the service of five knights‘ since the days of 
William Rufus, who had granted it on that tenure.” After this 
we are not surprised to learn that the barony of Morpeth had been 
held ‘from the Conquest’ by the service of four knights, and that 
of Mitford as long by the service of five (ib. p. 892), or that those 
of Calverdon, Morewic, and Diveleston had all been similarly held 
by military service ‘from the Conquest.’ In Herefordshire, again, 
John de Monmouth is returned as holding feoda xv militum a con- 
questu Anglie.® So too Robert Foliot claims in his carta (1166) 
that his predecessors had been enfeoffed ‘since the conquest of 
England ;’'” and William de Colecherche, that his little fief was de 
antiquo tenemento a Conquestu Angliae (p. 400); Humphrey de 
Bohun enumerates the fees quibus avus suus feffatus fuit in primo 
Seffamento quod in Anglia habuit (p. 248), and refers to his grand- 
father’s subsequent enfeoffments in the days of William Rufus. 
(p. 244), while Alexander de Alno similarly speaks of subinfeudation 
tempore Willelmi Regis (p. 230). ‘To take one more instance from 
the cartae, an abbot sets forth his servicium due to Henry, sicuti 
debuit antiquitus regibus predecessoribus ejus (p. 224). This brings 
us to the instructive case of Ramsey Abbey. 

Dr. Stubbs refers to a document of the reign of William Rufus 
as ‘ proof that the lands of the house had not yet been divided into 
knights’ fees.’ 185. But he does not mention the striking fact that the 
special knight service for which the abbot was to be lable is 
distinctly stated to have been that for which his ‘ predecessors’ had 
been liable.!® As this charter is assigned to 1091-1100, the mention 
of ‘ predecessors’ would seem to carry back this knight service very 
far indeed. And we have happily another connecting link which 
carries downwards the history of this knight service, as the above- 
named charter carries it upwards. This is the entry in the 
pipe-roll of 1129-30 :— 

Abbas de Ramesia reddit compotum de xlviij li. xj 5. et vj d. pro 
superplus militum qui requirebantur de Abbatia (p. 47). 

Further, we have a notable communication to the abbot from 
bishop Nigel of Ely, which must refer to the scutage of 1156 or 
to that of 1159 (probably the former) :— 


Sciatis quod ubi Ricardus clericus 2° reddidit compotum de scutagio 


4 Together with castle-guard of thirty knights at Newcastle. 
_ Post tempus domini Regis Willelmi Ruffi, qui eos feoffavit. 16 Testa, p. 69. 
7” Post Conquestum Angliae (Liber Rubeus, p. 332). 
'8 Const. Hist. i. 263. 
19. Et deinceps tres [milites] mihi habeat sicut antecessores sui faciebant in septen- 
trionali parte fluminis Tamesie (1091-1100). Ramsey Cartulary, i. 284. 
2 Could this have been Richard fitz Nigel himself? 
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militum vestrorum ad Scaccarium ego testificatus sum vos non debere 
regi plusquam quatuor milites, et per tantum quieti estis et in rotulo 
seripti.?! 
Lastly, we have the return in the Black Book (1166) :— 

Homines faciunt iiii milites in communi in servitium domini regis, ita 
quod tota terra abbatiae communicata est cum eis per hidas ad praedictum 
servitium faciendum. 


We have then, in this case, a chain of evidence which should 
prove of considerable value for the study of this difficult problem. 

The phenomenon, however, for which we have to account is 
the appearance from the earliest period to which our information 
extends, of certain quotas of knight service, clearly arbitrary in 
amount, as due from those bishops and abbots who held by military 
service. When and how were these quotas fixed? The answer is 
given by Matthew Paris—one of the last quarters in which one 
would think of looking—where we read that, in 1070, the Conqueror 
episcopatus quoque et abbatias omnes quae baronias tenebant, et 
eatenus ab omni servitute seculari libertatem habuerant, sub servitute 
statuit militari, inrotulans episcopatus et abbatias pro voluntate sua quot 
milites sibi et successoribus suis hostilitatis tempore voluit a singulis 
exhiberi (Historia Anglorum, i. 18). 


This passage (which perhaps represents the St. Albans tradition) 
is dismissed by Dr. Stubbs as being probably ‘a mistaken account 
of the effects of the Domesday survey.’ 33 

But the Abingdon Chronicle, quite independently, gives the 
same explanation, and traces the quota of knights to the action 
taken by the crown :— 


Quum jam regis edicto in annalibus annotarentur quot de episcopiis, 
quotve de abbatiis ad publicam rem tuendam milites (si forte hinc quid 
causae propellendae contingeret) exigerentur, &c.?8 


Moreover, the Ely Chronicle bears the same witness, telling us 
that Wiliam Rufus, at the commencement of his reign, 


debitum servituum quod pater swus wmposuerat ab ecclesiis violenter 
exigit.?4 


It also tells us that, when undertaking his campaign against 
Malcolm (1072), the Conqueror 


jusserat tam abbatibus quam episcopis totius Angliae debita militiae 
obsequia transmitti ; 35 


21 Ramsey Cartulary, i. 255. Compare with this expression in rotulo scripti, the 
Conqueror’s command (infra), that the number of knights in annalibus anno- 
tarentur. 

22 Const. Hist. i. 857. Gneist writes that Matthew’s statement ‘is for good reasons 
called in question by Stubbs’ (C. H. i. 255, note). 

*8 Cartulary of Abingdon, ii. 3. 

* Historia Hliensis (ed. 1848), p. 276. 2 10. p. 274 
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and it also describes how he fixed the quota of knights due by an 
arbitrary act of will. The chronicler, like Matthew Paris, lays stress 
upon the facts that (1) the burden was a wholly new one; (2) its 
incidence was determined by the royal will alone.’ 

Here, perhaps, we have the clue to the (rare) clerical exemptions 
from the burden of military tenure, such as the see of Rochester 
and the abbeys of Gloucester and of Battle.” 

The beginnings of subinfeudation consequent on the Conqueror’s 
action are distinctly described in the cases of Abingdon and Ely, 
and alluded to in those of Peterborough 35 and Evesham. At the 
first of these, Athelelm 


primo quidem stipendiariis in hoc utebatur. At his sopitis incursibus 
. .. abbas mansiones possessionum ecclesiae pertinentibus inde dele- 
gavit, edicto cuique tenore parendi de suae portionis mansione.*° 


At Ely, the abbot 


habuit ex consuetudine, secundum jussum regis, practaxatum militiae 
numerum infra aulam ecclesiae, victum cotidie de manu celerarii 
capientem atque stipendia, quod intollerabiliter et supra modum potuit 
vexare locum... . Ex hoc compulsus quasdam terras sanctae Audeldredae 
invasoribus in feudum permisit tenere ... ut in omni expeditione regi 
observarent, [et] ecclesia perpetim infatigata permaneret.*! 


As Lanfranc had done at Canterbury, as Symeon at Ely, as 
Walter at Evesham, as Athelelm at Abingdon, so also, we cannot 
doubt, did Wulfstan at Worcester. The carta of his successor 
(1166) distinctly implies that before his death he had carved some 
thirty-seven fees out of the episcopal fief. Precisely as at Kly, he 
found this plan less intolerable than the standing entertainment of 
a roistering troop of knights.” 

The influence of nepotism on subinfeudation, in the case of 
ecclesiastical fiefs, is too important to be passed over. On every 
side we find the efforts of prelates and abbots thus to provide for 
their relatives opposed and denounced by the bodies over which 


26 Praecepit illi [i.e. abbati] ex nutu regis custodiam xl militum habere in insulam. 
Ib. p. 275. This is the very servitiwm debitum that appears under Henry II. 

27 Compare for the initiative of the crown, the Domesday phrase, miles jussu 
regis, and the statement that Lanfranc replaced the drengs of his see by knights at 
the royal command (Rea praecepit). 

*8 Madox writes (Baronia Anglica, p. 114) bitterly and unjustly: ‘In process of 
time, several of the religious found out another piece of art. They insisted that they 
held all their land and tenements in frankalmoigne, and not by knight-service.’ In 
the cases he quotes, ‘this allegation’ was perfectly correct, and was recognised as such 
by the judges. 

*” Turoldus vere sexaginta et duo hidas terrae de terra ecclesiae Burgi dedit stipen- 
diartis militibus (John of Peterborough, ed. Giles). 

890 Cart. Abingdon, ii. 3. 

31 Tnber El. p. 275. 

% Qui stipendiis annuis quotidianisque cibis immane quantum populabaniur 
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they ruled. The archbishop of York in his carta explains the 
excessive number of his knights: Antecessores enim nostri, non pro 
necessitate servitti, quod debent, sed quia cognatis et servientibus suis 
providere volebant, plures quam debebant Regi feodaverunt. The 
abbot of Ely, we are told by his panegyrist, enfeoffed knights by 
compulsion, non ex industria aut favore divitum vel propinquorum 
affectu.® Abbot Athelelm of Abingdon, says his champion, en- 
feoffed knights of necessity ;** but a less friendly chronicler asserts 
that, like Thorold of Peterborough, he brought over from Normandy 
his kinsmen, and quartered them on the abbey lands.*® Abbot 
Walter of Evesham and his successor persisted in enfeoffing knights 
contradicente capitulo.* 

So, during a vacancy at Abbotsbury under Henry I, cum Rogerus 
Episcopus habuit custodiam Abbatiae, duas hidas, ad maritandam quan- 
dam neptem suam, dedit N. de M., contradicente conventu Ecclesiae.** 
Henry of Winchester has left us a similar record of the action of his 
predecessors at Glastonbury.** His narrative is specially valuable 
for the light it throws on the power of subsequent revocation, 
perhaps in cases where the corporate body had protested at. the 
time against the grant. Of this we have a striking instance in 
the grants of Abbot Aithelwig of Evesham, almost all of which, we 
read, were revoked by his successor.*® Parallel rather to the cases 
of Middleton and Abbotsbury (vide cartas) would be the action of 
William Rufus during the Canterbury vacancy.‘ 


33 Liber Eliensis, p. 275. 34 Cart. Abingdon, ii. 3. 

% Tb. p. 233: misit . . . in Normanniam pro cognatis swis, quibus multas posses- 
siones ecclesiae dedit et feoffavit, ita ut in uno anno lax de possessionibus ecclesiae eis 
conferret. 

36 Cott. MS. Vesp. B. xxiv. f. 8, Randulfus frater abbatis Walterit habet in Withe- 
lega tii hidas de dominio, etc. etc. . . . dono Walterii Abbatis contradicente capitulo. 
This was the Rannulsum (sic) fratrem ejusdem Walteri abbatis, . . . qui cum fratre 
suo tenebat illud placitwm (temp. Will. I], whom the bishop of Worcester’s knights 
challenged to trial by battle (Heming’s Chart. Wig. ed. Hearne, p. 82). His holding 
was represented in 1166 by the fees of Randulf de Kinwarton and Randulf de Coughton. 
Other cases of contested enfeoffment by Abbots Walter and Robert are those of Hugh 
Travers and Hugh de Bretfertun. 

87 See the carta of 1166, which explains how this holding became half a fee. 

38. Miles quidam, Odo nomine, dono praedecessoris mei Sifridi abbatis, ob graciam 
cujusdam consobrinae suae, quam idem Odo conjugem duxerat ... tria maneria de 
dominio sibi astrinxerat . . . invitis fratribus. Alius quidam . . . dono abbatis . 
tamen absque fratrum consensu manerium possidebat (Domerham, p. 306). 

39. De his terris quas, ut diximus, suo tempore acquisivit, quibusdam bonis homi- 
nibus pro magna necessitate et honore ecclesvae dedit, et inde Deo et sibi fideliter 
quamdiu viait serviebant (Chronicon Evesh. p. 96). His successor, Walter (1077- 
1086), incited by his own young relatives, nolwit homagium.a pluribus bonis hominibus 
quos praedecessor swus habuerat suscipere eo quod terras omnium, si posset, decrevit 
auferre (ib. p. 97). In the result, dicitur quod fere omnes milites hujus abbatiae hae 
reditavit (ib. p. 98). 

“ He begged Anselm that ferras ecclesiae quas ipse rex, defuncto Lanfranco, suis 
dederat pro statuto servicio, illis ipsis haereditario iure tenendas, causa sui amoris 
condonaret (Kadmer). 
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It was to guard against the nepotism of the heads of monastic 
houses that such a clause as this was occasionally inserted :— 


Terras censuales non in feudum donet; nec faciat milites nisi in 
sacra veste Christi.*! 


And by their conduct in this matter, abbots, in the Norman period, 
were largely judged. But this has been a slight digression. 

Now that I have shown that in monastic chronicles we have the 
complement and corroboration of the words of Matthew Paris, I 
propose to quote as a climax to my argument the writ printed below. 
Startling as it may read, for its early date, to the holders of the ac- 
cepted view, the vigour of its language convinced me, when I found 
it, that in it King William speaks ; nor was there anything to be 
gained by forging a document which admits, by placing on record, 
the abbey’s full liability.” 


W. Rex Anglor[um] Athew’ abbati de Euesh[am] sal[ujtem. Precipio 
tibi quod submoneas omnes illos qui sub ballia et ifusjtitia tua s[un]t 
quatin[us] omnes milites quos mihi debent pfarjatos h[abeJant ante me ad 
octavas pentecostes ap[ud] clarendunfam]. Tu etiam illo die ad me venias 
et illos quinque milites quos de abbjatjia tua mihi debes tec[um] paratos 
adducas. Teste Eudone dapifferjo Apfud] Wintoniam.*% 


Being addressed to Aithelwig, the writ, of course, must be pre- 
vious to his death in 1077, but I think that we can date it, perhaps, 
with precision, and that it belongs to the year 1072. In that 
year, says the Ely chronicler, the Conqueror, projecting his invasion 
of Scotland, jusserat tam abbatibus quam episcopis totius Angliae debita 
militiae obsequia transmitti, a phrase which applies exactly to the 
writ before us. In that year, moreover, the movements of William 
fit in fairly with the date for which the feudal levy was here 
summoned. We know that he visited Normandy in the spring 
and invaded Scotland in the summer, and he might well summon 
his baronage to meet him on 8 June, on his way from Normandy 
to Scotland, at so convenient a point as Clarendon. The writ, 
again, being witnessed at Winchester, may well have been issued 
by the king on his way out or back. 

The direction to the abbot to summon similarly all those beneath 
his sway who owed military service is probably explained by the 
special position he occupied as ‘ chief ruler’ of several counties at 
the time. We find him again, two years later (1074), acting as a 

“ Foundation charter of Alcester Priory. 

Three other documents are found on the same folio. Of these the first is ad- 
dressed to Lanfranc, Odo of Bayeux, Bishop Wulfstan, and Urse d’Abetot, and wit- 
nessed by Bishop Geoffrey (of Coutances) and (like our writ) by Eudo Dapifer, being 
also witnessed, like it, at Winchester. It is noteworthy that it grants Mthelwig the 
hundred of Fishborough in potestate et justitia sua. 

8 Cott. MS. Vesp. B. xxiv. f. 15 [18]. 

“ Rex commisit ei curam istarum partium terrae . . . ttaut omnium hujus patriae 
consilia atque judicia fere in eo penderent (Hist. Hvesham). 
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military commander. On that occasion the line of the Severn was ie » Re 
guarded against the rebel advance by Bishop Wulfstan, cum magna “~~ 7 
militari manu, et Aegelwius Eoveshamnensis abbas cum suis, ascitis 

sibi in adjutorium Ursone vicecomite Wigorniae et Waltero de Laceto 

cum copiis suis, et cetera multitudine plebis.© The number of knights 

which constituted the servitiwm debitum of Evesham was five then as 

it was afterwards, and this number, as we now know, had been 

fixed pro voluntate sua, in 1070, by the Conqueror. 

We find allusions to two occasions on which the feudal host was 

summoned, as above, by the Conqueror, and by his sons and 
successors. William Rufus exacted the full servitiwm delitum to 
repress the revolt at the commencement of his reign.“6 Henry I 
called out the host to meet the invasion of his brother Robert.‘ 
In both these instances reference is made to the questions of 
‘service due’ that would naturally arise,“* and that would keep 
the quotas of knight service well to the front. That these quotas 
however, as I said (vol. vi. p. 439), were matter of memory rather 
than of record, is shown by a pair of early disputes.” 

Let us pass, at this point, to the great Survey. I urged in the 
earlier portion of this paper that the argument from the silence of 
Domesday is of no value. Even independently of direct allusions, 
whether to the case of individual holders, or to whole groups such i 
as the milites of Lanfranc, it can be shown conclusively that the 
normal formulae cover unquestionable military tenure, tenure by 
knight service.” 

An excellent instance is afforded in the case of Abingdon 
Abbey (fol. 258b-259b), because the formulae are quite normal, 
and make ‘ no record of any new duties or services of any kind.’ δ) 

Yet we are able to identify the tenants named in Domesday, right 
and left, with the foreign knights enfeoffed by Athelelm to hold by 


45 Florence of Worcester. 

46 Cernens itaque rex grande sibi periculum imminere, debitum servitium . 
exigit (Liber Eliensis, p. 276). 

4 Rex Henricus contra fratrem suum Robertum, Normanniae comitem, swper se in 
Anglia cum exercitu venientem, totius regni sui expeditionem dirigit (Cart. Abingdon, 
ii. 128). 

5 " the former case, between the crown and its tant; in the latter, between the 
tenant and his under-tenant. 

19 Tdem (Godcelinus de Riveria] dicebat se non debere facere servitium, nisi duorum ; 
militum, pro feudo quem tenebat de ecclesia, et abbas et sui dicebant eum debere ser- 
vitium trium militum (Cart. Abingdon, ii. 129). Cum a quodam duos milites ad ser- 
vicium regis exigerem (tantum enim inde deberi ab olim a commilitonibus didiceram) 
ipse toto conatu obstitit, unius dumtaxat se militis servicio obnoxiwm obtestans.—Henry 
abbot of Glastonbury (Domerham, p. 318). 

50 Thus undermining Mr. Freeman’s argument: ‘ We hear of nothing in Domesday 
which can be called knight service or military tenure in the later sense ; the old obli- 
gations would remain; the primeval duty of military service, due, not to a lord as 
lord, but to the state and to th τῷ as its head, went on,’ ἄο. (Norm. Cong. v. 371). 


51. Norm. Cong. v. 865. 
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military tenure, owing service for their fees ‘to a lord as lord.’ 
There are some specially convincing cases, such as those of Hubert, 
who held five hides in a hamlet of Cumnor,** and whose fee is not 
only entered in the list of knights,‘ but is recorded to have been 
given him before Domesday, for military service.* Another case is 
that of William camerarius, who held Lea by the service of one 
knight ; °° so too with the bishop of Worcester’s manor of Westbury- 
on-Trym, where the homines of Domesday appear as milites in a 
rather earlier survey.*” 

Again, take the case of Peterborough. The Northamptonshire 
possessions of that house are divided by Domesday (fol. 221) into 
two sections, of which the latter is headed Terra hominum ejusdem 
ecclesiae, and represents the subinfeudated portion, just as the 
. preceding section contains the dominiwm of the fief.’ Here Terra 
hominum ejusdem corresponds with the heading Terra militum ejus 
prefixed to the knights of the archbishop of Canterbury (fol. 4). 
The Peterborough homines are frequently spoken of as milites (fol. 
221b, passim), and even where we only find such formulae as 
Anschitillus tenet de abbate we are able to identify the tenant as 
Anschetil de St. Medard, one of the foreign knights enfeoffed by 
Abbot Thorold.*® 

Further, if we turn to the fief held by the abbey in Lincolnshire 
(fols. 845), 846), we find, thrice, mention of Radulfus homo Abbatis, 
whom collation with the list in Hugo Candidus enables us to identify 
with Radulfus de Nevilla, enfeoffed to hold of the abbot by the 
service of three knights. And this conclusion is confirmed by the 
clamores (fol. 5760), in which we read tenebat Radulfus de Nevilla 
de abbati Turoldo, an entry annihilating the old assertion that the 
great name of Neville is nowhere found in Domesday." 

But it is not only on church fiefs that the Domesday under- 
tenant proves to bea feudal miles. At Swaffham (Cambr.) we read in 
Domesday (fol. 196) tenet Hugo de Walterio [Gifard].°' Yet in the 
earlier record of a placitum on the rights of Ely, we find this tenant 
occurring as Hugo de bolebec miles Walteri Giffard, while in 1166 


82 Cartulary of Abingdon, ii. 3-7. 

8 In Winteham tenet Hubertus de Abbate v hidas de terra villanorum (i. 580). 

δ Hubertus I militem pro v hidis in Witham (p. 4). 

% In Wichtham de terra villanorum curiae Cumenore obsequi solitorum, illo 
abbate cuidam militi nomine Huberto v hidarum portio distributa est (p. 7). 

56 See Cart. Ab. ii. 188. Cf. Domesday, i. 58b.: Willelmus tenet de abbate Leite. 

57 See p. 11. 

88 This distinction’ ‘ will be found, is preserved in Henry’s Charter (1101): nec 

. aliquid accipiam δ΄ de dominico ecclesiae vel [2] de hominibus ejus. 

59 See the valuable } © of Peterborough knights and fees printed in Sparke’s edi- 
tion of Hugo Candidus (H, vriae Anglicanae Scriptores, &c. [1723], Ὁ. 55). 

* See my note on ‘the\ villes in Domesday’ (Academy, xxxvii. 373). 

δ᾽ In the transcript of ὃ original returns it is: habet hugo de bolebech .. . de 

waltero giffard. Υ 


ic 
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his descendant and namesake is returned as the chief tenant on the 
Giffard fief. The same placitum supplies other illustrations of the 
fact.* The cases taken from the Percy fief and from the honour 
of Brittany afford further confirmation, if needed, of the conclusions 
I draw.® 


VII. The Worcester Relief (1095). 


It was urged in the earlier part of this paper that Ranulf Flam- 
bard had been assigned a quite unwarrantable share in the develop- 
ment of feudalism in England. But so little is actually known of 
what his measures were that they have hitherto largely remained 
matter of inference and conjecture. It may be well, therefore, to 
call attention to a record which shows him actually at work, and 
which illustrates the character of his exactions by a singularly per- 
fect example. 

The remarkable decent that Iam about to discuss is printed in 
Heming’s ‘ Cartulary ’ (i. 79-80).** Itis therefore most singular that 
it should be unknown to Mr. Freeman—to whom it would have been 
invaluable for his account of Ranulf’s doings—as it occurs in the 
midst of a group of documents which he had specially studied for 
his excursus on ‘the condition of Worcestershire under William.’ © 
It is a writ of William Rufus, addressed to the tenants of the see of 
Worcester on the death of Bishop Wulfstan, directing them to pay 
a ‘relief,’ in consequence of that death, and specifying the quota 
due from each of the tenants named. The date is fortunately 
beyond question ; for the writ must have been issued very shortly 
after the death of Wulfstan (18 Jan. 1095), and in any case 
before the death of Bishop Robert of Hereford (26 June 1095), who 
is one of the tenants addressed in it. As the record is not long, 
and practically, as we have seen, unknown, one need not hesitate 
to reprint it. ; 


W. Rex Anglorum omnibus Francis et Anglis qui francas terras tenent 
de episcopatu de Wireceastra, Salutem. Sciatis quia, mortuo episcopo, 
honor in manum meam rediit. Nune volo, ut de terris vestris tale releva- 
men mihi detis, sicut per barones meos disposui. Hugo de Laci xx libras. 
Walterus Punher xxlibras. Gislebertus filius turoldi ὁ solidos. Rodbertus 
episcopus x libras. Abbas de euesham xxx libras. Walterus de Gloecestra 
xx libras. Roger filius durandi [quietus per breve regis] δ x libras. Wine- 
bald de balaon x libras. Drogo filius Pontii x libras. Rodbert filius 
sckilin ὁ solidos. Rodbert stirmannus lx solidos. Willelmus de begebiri 
xl solidos. Ricardus & Franca ὁ solidos. Angotus xx solidos. Beraldus 
xx solidos. Willelmus de Wic xx solidos. Rodbertus filius nigelli ὁ 
solidos. Alricus archidiaconus ¢ solidos. Ordricus dapifer® xl libras. 


2 Inquisitio Eliensis (O. 2. 1), f. 210, et seq. ®% See Ὁ. 12. 
*t Hemingi Chartularium (ed. Hearne), 1723. ° Norman Conquest, vol. v. 
95 Tnterlineation. “ Dapifer to Bishop Wulfstan. 
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Ordricus blaca 58 ὁ solidos. Colemannus 59 xl solidos. Warinus xxx solidos. 
Balduuinus xl solidos. Suegen filius Azor xx solidos. Aluredus xxx solidos. 
Siuuardus xlsolidos. Saulfus xv libras. Algarus xl solidos. Chippingus 
xx solidos. 

Testibus Ranulfo capellano & Eudone dapifero & Ursone de abetot. 
Et qui hoc facere noluerit, Urso & bernardus sasiant et terras et pecunias 
in manu mea. 


The points on which this document throws fresh light are these. 
First, and above all, the exaction of reliefs by William Rufus and 
his minister, which formed so bitter a grievance at the time, and 
to which, consequently, Dr. Stubbs and Mr. Freeman have devoted 
special attention. On this we have here evidence which is at pre- 
sent unique. It must therefore be studied in some detail. 

Broadly speaking we now learn how ‘the analogy of lay fiefs 
was applied to the churches with as much minuteness as pos- 
sible.’ 7° One of the respects in which the church fiefs differed 
from those of the lay barons was that on the one hand they escaped 
such claims as reliefs, wardships, and ‘marriage,’ while on the 
other, their tenants, of course, also escaped payment of such ‘ aids’ 
as those ad filiwm militem faciendum or ad filiam maritandam. In this 
there was a fair ‘ give and take.’ But Ranulf must have argued 
that bishops and abbots who took reliefs from their tenants ought, 
in like manner, to pay reliefs to the crown. This they obviously 
would not do; and, indeed, even had they been willing, it would 
have savoured too strongly of simony. And so he adopted, as our 
record shows, the unwarrantable device of extorting the relief from 
the under-tenants direct. This was not an enforcement, but a 
breach, of feudal principles; for an under-tenant was, obviously, 
only liable to relief on his succession to his own fee. 

It would be easy to assume that this was the abuse renounced 
by Henry I.” But distinguo. The above abuse was quite distinct 
from the practice of annexing to the revenues of the crown, during 
a vacancy, the temporalities. This, which was undoubtedly re- 
nounced by Henry, and as undoubtedly resorted to by himself and 


6 He witnessed, as ‘Ordric Niger,’ the conventio between Bishop Wulfstan and 
Abbot Walter of Evesham, and was perhaps Bishop Wulfstan’s reeve (Heming, p. 420). 

® Probably Bishop Wulfstan’s chancellor. 

7 Although, from his ignorance of this document, Dr. Stubbs was not aware of 
Ranulf’s modus operandi, its evidence affords a fresh illustration of his unfailing in- 
sight, and of his perfect grasp of the problem even in the absence of proof. ‘The 
analogy,’ he writes, ‘of lay fiefs was applied to the churches with as much minuteness 
as possible... . Ranulf Flambard saw no other difference between an ecclesiastical 
and a lay fief than the superior facilities which the first gave for extortion... The 
church was open to these claims because she furnished no opportunity for reliefs, ward- 
ships, marriage, escheats, or forfeiture ’ (Const. Hist. pp. 298-300). 

1 Nec mortuo archiepiscopo, sive episcopo, sive abbate, aliquid accipiam de do- 
minico ecclesiae vel de hominibus ejus donec successor im eam ingrediatur. 
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by his successors afterwards, was, however distasteful to the church,” 
a logical deduction from feudal. principles, and did not actually 
wrong any individual. It could thus be retained when the crown 
abandoned such unjust exactions as the Worcester relief, and it 
afforded an excellent substitute for wardship, though practically 
mischievous in the impulse it gave to the prolongation of vacancies. 


There are many other points suggested by the record I am 
discussing, but they can only be touched on briefly. It gives us a 
singularly early use of the remarkable term ‘honour,’ here em- 
ployed in its simplest and strictly accurate sense; the same term 
was similarly employed, we have seen, in the case of Abingdon 
(1097), where we also find the fief described as reverting to the 
crown vacante sede.” It further alludes to a special assessment by 
‘barons’ deputed for the purpose; it affords a noteworthy formula 
for distraint in case of non-payment ; and it gives us, within barely 
nine years of the great survey itself, a list of the tenants of the fee, 
which should prove of peculiar value. 

If the sums entered be added up, their total will amount to 
exactly 2501. It is tempting to connect this figure with a servitium 
debitum (teste episcopo) of 50 fees at the ‘ancient relief’ of 51. a 
fee; but we are only justified in treating it as one of those round 
sums that we find exacted for relief under Henry II, especially as 
its items cannot be connected with the actual knights’ fees. The 
appended analysis will show the relation (where ascertainable) of 
sums paid to hides held. 


DomeEspay, 1086 | THE Rewer, 1095 

| h v| £ 8 

Roger de Laci. "25 2} Hueh de baci. . . «, .' 2-8 
Walter Ponther . 10 2} Walter Punher .... 20 0 
Gilbert fitz Thorold . 7 2 | Gilbert fitz Thorold. τὸς 6& ὦ 
Bishop of Hereford . 5 Ὁ Bishop Robert [of Hereford} 10 0 
Abbot of Evesham . 9 0 | Abbot of Evesham ... 80 0 
Walter fitz Roger 8 0 | Walter de Gloucester . . 20 0 
Durand the sheriff . 6 0) Roger fitz Durand . . . 10 0 
_Winebald de Balaon . . 10 0 

Drogo. . « «>: « 2 » 10 Ὁ] Drogo fitz Ponz . Ὁ ΠΣ SO 
Sebelin:, . . « « a »  & Ὁ 7, Robert itz Schilin ὡς. 4 ae Be 
| Robert Stirman . . .. 8 70 

Anschitil . . . . . . 2 0. Anschitil de Colesbourne. 10 0 
Roger de Compton . . . 1 O 


13 There is a very important allusion to it, as introduced under Rufus, in the 
Abingdon Cartulary, ii. 42: Eo tempore [1097] infanda usurpata est in Anglia con- 
suetudo, ut si qua prelatorum persona ecclesiarum vita decederet mox honor ecclesias- 
ticus fisco deputaretur regis. 

7 Compare the words of the chronicle on the king claiming to be heir of each 
man, lay or clerk, with the expression honor in manum meam rediit. 


ll al 
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DomeEspay, 1086 (continued) Tae Rewer, 1095 (continued) 

: h v £8 

PIMERT. (s,s, ct epee 1 8. | ado... css 3 0 

William de Begebiri 2 0 

Richard & Franca 5 0 

meeot y+ + es ς «kb 8 | Angot 1. 0 

Berald aS tS 

William de Wick . 1 70 

Robert fitz Nigel . 5 Ὁ 

Ailfric the archdeacon. . 4 0. Allfric the archdeacon . 5 0 

aera 8 1 Orderic the Dapifer . 40 0 

Orderic Orderic Black . 5 0 

Coleman 2 0 

Warine . 1 10 

Baldwin ὃ 20 

Swegen fitz Azoc 1.0 

Alfred 1 10 

Aiward . « « . «5 p90 τ isiward.. 2 0 

Sawulf . 15:0 

‘Ailgar 2 0 

Cheping. 50 

250 0 


The comparison of these two lists suggests some interesting 
conclusions. Roger de Laci, forfeited early in the reign for treason, 
had been succeeded by his brother Hugh. ‘Punher’ supplies us 
with the transitional form from the ‘ Ponther’ of Domesday to the 
‘Puher’ of the reign of Henry I. The identity of the names is 
thus established. Walter fitz Roger has already assumed his family 
surname as Walter de Gloucester, and his uncle Durand has now 
been succeeded by a son Roger, whose existence was unknown to 
genealogists. The pedigree of the family in the Norman period 
has been well traced by Mr. A. 5. Ellis in his paper on the Glou- 
cestershire Domesday tenants, but he was of opinion that Walter 
de Gloucester was the immediate successor in the shrievalty of 
his uncle Durand, who died without issue. This list, on the 
contrary, suggests that the immediate successor of Durand was 
his son Roger, and that if, like his father, he held the shrievalty, 
this might account for the interlineation remitting, in his case, the 
sum due. In this Roger we clearly have that ‘ Roger de Gloucester ’ 
who was slain in Normandy in 1106, and whom, without the 
evidence afforded by this list, it was not possible to identify.“ 

The chief difficulty that this list presents is its omission of the 
principal tenant of the see, Urse d’Abetot. One can only assign 
it to the fact of his official position as sheriff enabling him to 


™ Rogerium de Glocestra, probatum militem, in obsessione Falesiae arcubalistae 
jactu in capite percussum (William of Malmesbury, ii. 475). 
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secure exemption for himself, and perhaps even for his brother, 
Robert ‘Dispensator.’ Their exemption, however accounted, for, 
involved an arbitrary assessment of all the remaining tenants, 
irrespective of the character or of the extent of their tenure. With 
these remarks I must leave a document, which is free from ana- 
chronism or inconsistency, and as trustworthy, I think, as it is 
- useful. 


It is my hope that this paper may increase the interest in the 
forthcoming edition of the Liber Rubeus under the care of Mr. 
Hubert Hall, and that it may lead to a reconsideration of the 
problems presented by the feudal system as it meets us in England. 
Nor can I close without reminding the reader that if my researches 
have compelled me to differ from an authority so supreme as Dr. 
Stubbs, this in no way impugns the soundness of his judgment on the 
data hitherto known. The original sources have remained so strangely 
neglected, that it was not in the power of any writer covering so 
wide a field to master the facts and figures which I have now 
endeavoured to set forth, and on which alone it is possible to form 
a conclusion beyond dispute.” J. H. Rounp. 


75 Since this article was in type, I have noted an incidental allusion which clinches 
my argument as to the levy of 5 Hen. II being made for the Toulouse expedition, in 
spite of Swereford’s assertion to the contrary (swpra vol. vi. pp. 626, 636). Giraldus 
Cambrensis (iii. 357), refers to Bishop Henry of Winchester assembling all the priests 
of his diocese tanquam ad auxilium postulandum (dederat enim paulo ante quingentas 
marcas regi Henrico ad expeditionem Tholosanam). The sum here given tis that 
which he paid in 1159, as my table shows (supra, vol. vi. p. 635). Its destination is 
thus established, as also, it may be noted, the means by which he was expected to 
recoup himself. 
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Enghsh Popular Preaching in the 
fourteenth Century 


HE Friars Minor, or, as men called them, the Grey Friars, V 

came to England in 1224, missionaries to the poor of the 
town populations ; they came among them as the poor to the poor, 
rich only in sympathy and in the Word of God; barefoot, and 
begging their daily bread, they did no more than build mud or 
wooden huts to shelter their small companies in the midst of the 
poor and squalid surroundings among which lay their work. If 
a piece of ground was given to them, they dug a ditch round it, 
with a wooden fence instead of a wall, built their cottages and cells 
in which to labour and to pray, and a small poor church, without 
painting or ornament, in which to preach. Penurious in their 
cheerful self-renunciation, they devoted themselves to the ignorant 
and needy, labouring also among the outcast lepers. But they 
were not allowed to acquire or retain books and learning. St. 
Francis feared that the scholastic learning and legal theological 
subtleties of his day might draw his followers from their path. He 
shunned it all. It was not mental discipline that he cared for, but 
discipline of the heart and character. And the English Minorites, 
we are told, were the strictest adherents to his rules. 

Yet preaching and teaching, which were a chief part of their 
duty, and in their hands acquired a distinctive character, must 
before long have required some relaxation of the prohibition of 
books. 


The necessities of the class for whom they laboured (says Mr. Brewer) 
brought out in the Franciscan a style of living and preaching suitable to 
his auditory ; he had to speak to the hearts of men and women who were 
not learned ; he had to study those hearts and what was in them before 
he could hope to address them with success. His poverty enabled him to 
accomplish the first and most difficult portion of his task by throwing 
him upon the help and sympathy of those for whom he laboured. The 
necessity of alms from day to day, the stringent rule imposed by his 
founder, forced him from a life of mere study or contemplation into a life 
of activity. . . . Preaching must become the great object of his life, quite 
as much as poverty; but it was a new style of instruction, very different 
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from that which had hitherto prevailed . . . suited to an audience con- 
sisting as much of women as of men, appealing more directly to the 
feelings, more popular and more dramatic.! 


Clearly, then, the order, which was joined by men of all ranks and 
of all degrees of learning, could not afford to neglect study, and 
their rank and file must be assisted to procure a good foundation 
on which the enthusiasm for humanity might work upwards. 

Accordingly, before many summers had passed, Brother Agnellus, 
the first provincial in England (died 1232), had built a school at 
Oxford, where Bishop Grostéte, Adam de Marisco (himself in the 
order), and others lectured with much success ; and within twenty 
or thirty years there were thirty lecturers established by the 
Minorites at different places in England. The friars made great 
progress with their sermons and moralities ; they became so famous 
for their studies that the French sent for two brethren, Philip and 
Adam, to read lectures at Lyons; and we know that Brothers 
Bartholomew and John, Englishmen, the former of whom also 
attained fame as a lecturer on the Scriptures in Paris, were sent in 
1231 to assist in establishing and teaching holy theology in the 
new province of the order in Saxony. ‘The gift of wisdom,’ says 
the Minorite chronicler, Eccleston, with delight, ‘so overflowed in 
England.’ 

Contrary to the practice of St. Francis, Grostéte urged the 
friars to the study of theology, not to ‘walk to their shame in the 
darkness of ignorance.’ The wise and experienced Adam de Marisco 
interceded that a promising student might have books. And these 
studies of the closet were tempered and vivified by their practical 
labours among the people; ‘ the early scholars of the order alter- 
nated study with preaching.’ . 

The necessities of their daily work thus brought them a liberty 
of discussion, their training a freedom and vigour of mind, which 
gave a new impulse to the mental history of the middle ages. In 
their search for ideas and images suited to convey the truths of 
Scripture and to impress the moral dicta home upon their hearers 
by familiar comparisons, they seized upon the natural facts round 
about them, ransacked old and foreign writers for the marvels of 
nature recorded, and applied these to their teaching, in a manner 
which may now often seem to us fanciful, but which must have 
greatly spread general knowledge in those days of little reading but 
much listening. 

The first observations and experiments in natural science by 
Roger Bacon who died in 1294, the great father of natural philosophy, 
as Mr. Brewer calls him, were probably made under the influence of 
this motive—he too a minorite, though soon so far outstripping his 


ἢ Monumenta Franciscana, vol. i. pref. p. xxxv (Rolls Series), 
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contemporaries in mental freedom and_ power that even his own 
order persecuted him. 

But there was a large field of work within safe limits, and the 
popular preacher, who had to come and go, labouring among the 
craftsmen and the villans in this town or in that, could not always 
spare time, rarely had the books or means, to search out original 
matter for himself. He must more often than not have relied 
not only upon recollections of the lecturers or readers he had heard 
expound the Bible, but upon books which were compiled, some by 
eminent friars themselves, for the express purpose of helping 
preachers. The illustrative matter found in these may come under 
three heads—ezxempla, or stories and anecdotes, fables, and the pro- 
perties of things. 

From ancient times it had been usual to introduce stories, 
or exempla, into sermons by way of illustration of religious truth 
and precept, just as we find too in early ages the clergy en- 
couraging the dramatic personation of characters in the Bible in 
_ order to fix the attention of the people. The stories were anec- 
dotes drawn from personal knowledge; or example might be taken 
from any tradition or tale, historic, ecclesiastic, or legendary, 
because, as Pope Gregory sensibly pointed out, non nunquam mentes 
audientium plus exempla fidelium quam docentium verba convertunt. 
By a common process in word-history, from meaning the heart of 
a story exemplum grew to mean the story itself, and was thus com- 
monly used by medieval preachers and writers. But the traces 
of these are lost or rare till the twelfth century, whether it were that 
the custom went out of use, or more probably that collections of 
popular sermons have not been preserved. There exist several collec- 
tions of English homilies and sermons of this and previous periods,” 
but their style is ecclesiastical and that of the schools, very different 
from the more lively manner of the friars. Certain it is, however, 
that the friars saw the great value of story or fable for the almost 
colloquial persuasiveness of their preaching, although they were not 
the first to revive the practice. Guibert de Nogent at the beginning of 
the twelfth century, in his book ‘ How a Sermon ought to be made,’ 
compares the story to the colours which adorn a picture ; and Alain 
de Lille towards the end of the same century, in his treatise on the 
‘Art of Preaching,’ enjoins the tale at the end of a sermon. The 
French prelate Jacques de Vitry was celebrated for the great number 
and variety of the stories or exempla which he introduced into his 
sermons for the people, probably preached between 1210 and 1228 ; ὃ 

2 For example Old English homilies, published by the Alfric and Early English 
Text Societies ; also some Old Kentish sermons in the issue 49 of the E.E.T.S. 

3 He was ordained priest in 1210, made bishop of Acre in 1217, and bishop of 
Tusculum and cardinal in 1228. Professor P. Meyer thinks these were preached 
before 1217, while Lecoy de la Marche (La Chaire sanyo 1868, p. 276) indicates 
a possibly later date. 
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the collection contained in his ‘ Sermones Vulgares’ is a perfect 
storehouse of tales, much used by succeeding preachers and com- 
pilers, which having long served to instruct and delight, and lead 
the way to better things, fell at last into oblivion, and has only 
recently been brought to the light of day.‘ Etienne de Bourbon, a 
Dominican of Lyons, not long after (died 1261), in his ‘ Treatise of 
divers Matters for Preaching,’ included again more exempla among 
the necessary equipment of the preacher, compiling a large collec- 
tion for general use. 

In England, too, contemporary with Jacques de Vitry, a Kentish 
man, Odo of Cheriton, near Folkestone, who had studied in Paris, 
was preaching before the friars arrived, employing fables ‘ to point 
amoral.’ His collection (in Latin), which was taken from a version 
of Phaedrus, was well known both in this country and abroad. 
Evidence has recently been found indicating that there was also 
another collection of fables, in English, current in this country, 
which is now lost, but from which Marie de France translated her 
fables into French verse twenty or thirty years before Odo’s time. 
So that there were exempla, or stories and anecdotes, and fables 
properly so called, the possible non-Christian origin of which did 
not at all trouble the preacher. Towards the latter part of the 
thirteenth century, some fifty or sixty years after the friars came 
hither, the general of the Dominicans, Etienne de Besancon, com- 
piled an alphabetical collection of exempla, ‘ Alphabetum Exem- 
plorum,’ a convincing proof of the extent to which the fashion 
already reached. ' 

One:of the reasons that induced Jacques de Vitry, bishop of 
Acre, to write his history of Jerusalem, as he tells us in the 
prologue,’ besides describing cities and places mentioned in the 
Scriptures which would be useful for the better understanding of 
these, was to furnish material for preachers by giving particulars 
of the ‘ properties ’ of countries, diversas etiam terrae proprietates et 

* The Exempla, or Illustrative Stories from the ‘ Sermones Vulgares ’ of Jacques de 
Vitry, edited by Professor T. F. Crane, of Cornell University, for the Folklore Society 
(London, 1890). This volume is the first attempt to put these once famous stories into 
print, although Th. Wright, without knowing Jacques de Vitry, printed some of them 
in his Latin Stories. It is a curious thing that the exempla of Jacques de Vitry were 
quite unknown in modern times till K. Gédeke in 1861, and Lecoy de la Marche in 
1868, brought them to the notice of scholars. Professor Crane gives the text of 314 
stories, with a short analysis in English of each, and notes containing valuable 
references to other versions of the same tales. In an interesting and learned intro- 
duction, besides some account of the bishop and his writings, he sketches the 
history of the exempla in sermons, devoting especial attention to the use made of 
them after the time of Jacques, and giving such an account of the numerous collec- 
tions and medieval literature connected with the subject in England and on the 
continent, anonymous or by acknowledged writers, down to the fifteenth century, as is 
not to be found elsewhere. For the history of preaching even in England the volume 


will be indispensable. 
5 Hist. Orientalis, lib. i., in Bongars’ Gesta Dei, 1611, tom, i. pt. 2. 
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varias, ad maiorem praedicandi copiam adjungendo. This book, 
according to M. Barroux, was written between 1219 and 1223.° 
The books that were as valuable to our friars as any, which threw 
open to them selections from travellers and natural philosophers 
of the past, were the treatises on the ‘ Moralised Properties of Things.’ 
One of these, in seven books, was composed between 1281 and 1291, 
under the title ‘A sevenfold Treatise of the Moralities of the 
heavenly bodies, of the elements, of animals, fish, trees or plants, 
herbs, and precious stones,’’ which sufficiently shows the intent of 
the anonymous author. Much more important, however, was the 
great work of that English Bartholomew the Minorite often errone- 
ously called Bartholomew Glanvill.* He, quite early in the years of 
his order, must have recognised the needs of his brethren. Something 
~ else besides fable and fiction must be had ; they must go back to the 
old idea that nature provides continual moral teaching for man. 
Before 1260 he composed ‘De Proprietatibus Rerum,’ in nineteen 
» books, a vast collection, methodised, of the facts of natural history 
and the sciences known at that day, the fruit of much labour and 
reading of many authors, such as Aristotle, Plato, Pliny, Dioscorides, 
Galien, St. Basil, Beda, Alfred, Isidorus, the ‘ Physiologus,’ Avicenna, 
Ovid, Virgil, and others, a list of whom he gives to the number of 
a hundred and five. How Bartholomew, being a Franciscan, ever 
obtained so many books, and the permission to use them, while his 
.contemporary and fellow friar Roger Bacon, in his single-hearted 
search after truth in nature, was long denied necessary books and 
materials, is hardly to be explained except on the supposition that the 
responsible position of Bartholomew gave him authority, and at the 
same time did not tempt him beyond the bounds of orthodoxy. It 
was a great thing to open up and spread the older learning, and show 
what store was here for the teacher of religion and morals. On these 
lines men might go further. He hopes ‘that the symple, that may not 
for endlesse many bokys seke and fynde all the proprytees of thynges 
of the whiche holy wrytte makyth mencyon & mynde, may here 
fynde somwhat that he desyreth,’® to enable him to understand the 
enigmas of Scripture, handed down by the Holy Spirit under the 
symbols and figures of things natural and artificial. He protests that 
it is all taken from others—saints, doctors, philosophers—nothing 
is of his own. ‘ Albeit the things I have extracted are simple and 
unpolished, yet I have judged them of value to me, a plain man, 
and to my fellows.’ The nineteen books range over all physical 
knowledge. Beginning with God and the angels, they include man, 
his soul, composition, body, ages, and diseases ; the world, firmament 


® See Professor Crane’s Exempla, Introd. p. xxxvi. 

7 See M. L. Delisle in Histoire Littéraire, xxx. 334-336. 
8. See Dict. of Nat. Biogr. xxi. 409. 

9 Trevisa’s translation, last chapter. 
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and elements; air, heat, and waters; chronology and geography ; 
birds, beasts, and fishes; stones and metals, herbs and plants; 
colours, measures, and music. His work (written in Latin) attained 
wide recognition, was bought by the Paris students, copied at 
Oxford, and translated into several languages, and, keeping its 
reputation for several centuries, was printed from John of Trevisa’s 
English translation, made in 1398, by Wynkyn de Worde in 1495. 
Finally this was taken as the foundation of a new edition by Stephen 
Batman in 1582. 

Here, then, was help for the wandering preacher. And there is 
no doubt it was used with much effect during long years of unre- 
corded effort. What sort of man the popular preacher was, and 
how he used the means at his command in the early years of the 
fourteenth century, we are now for the first time able to learn 
through the good offices of our neighbours across the Channel, who, 
mindful of their ancient share in our language and literature, have 
recently placed another name, hitherto unknown, on the roll of 
English writers of that period.’° As the review Romania and the 
publications of the French Society of Old Texts are not read in this 
country as much as might be wished, some account of the writings 
of Nicholas Bozon, Friar Minor, may not be unwelcome. 

It is tantalising that nothing is known of Bozon beyond what 
the two chief manuscripts which contain his writings disclose. No 
trace of his family has as yet been found. He wrote in the corrupt 
French which was spoken and written in England about the close 
of the thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth century, and of 
two or three personal incidents related by him one, touching a 
bishop of Lincoln who died in 1320, helps to indicate the time when 
he penned his ‘Contes’ as within some twenty years after that date. 
We may also conjecture that he knew the north of England, well, 
from his mention of the rivers Trent and Derwent, and of Scotch 
sheep which he had seen. This good friar also cultivated the art of 
poetry, fifteen pieces—and there may be others—being attributed 
to him with certainty, of which the greater part are found in one of 
the manuscripts (Cheltenham) containing the ‘ Contes.’ 

M. Paul Meyer, who has restored Bozon to the light of day, 
comparing the poems in this manuscript with others of which he 
had taken note, identifies several, some already in print, the author - 
ship of which was previously unknown or wrongly attributed. 
Among these may particularly be mentioned one on the ‘ Goodness 
of Women,’ in which Bozon tries to make amends for his rough treat- 
ment of the sex in other pieces. A curious allegorical poem, ‘ Le 
Char d’Orgueil,’ satirising fashionable follies and vices—a sort of 


10 Tes Contes moralisds de Nicole Bozon, frére mineur, recently ssued by the 
Société des Anciens Textes Frangais. (Paris: F. Didot.) 
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‘Sinner’s Manual ’—is perhaps the longest, running to five hundred 
lines, and seems to have been the most widely known. All the 
poems are—unless we except the lines in which woman is compared 
to a magpie—on moral or religious subjects, such as the ‘ Passion,’ 
treated in an interesting allegory, which is modelled on the lines of 
the medieval. romance of chivalry; a prayer to the Virgin; a 
‘tretis’ against ‘denaturesce,’ by which are meant unnatural 
quarrels among kindred, and so on. Finally, we have seven short 
sermons in verse on various moral subjects, the last of which winds 
up thus :— 


Pryez Deu pur Bosoun 
Ke vous fet ceo sermoun. Amen. 


The full text of Bozon’s collected poems has yet to be printed ; it 

were, perhaps, premature to expect this to be done while there is 
the hope of what further search may reveal. Meanwhile that on the 
‘Passion ’ will be found printed at the end of Langtoft’s ‘ Chronicle,’ 
- edited by the late Thomas Wright for the Rolls Series. ‘De la Bonte 
des Femmes’ and ‘La Vie de Ste. Agnés’ are given in the introduction 
to ‘Les Contes Moralisés,’ which comprises a chapter on the author’s 
poetry ; and further description and extracts may be sought in the 
pages of Romania." 

We have somewhat wandered from the ‘ Contes,’ because the 
poems give essential aid in figuring to ourselves the man whose 
traits the former reveal. The object of his metaphorae, as the old 
rubric calls them, he states at the beginning. ‘In this little book 
may be found many fine examples from various subjects, whereby 
one may learn how to avoid sin, to embrace goodness, and above 
all to praise the Lord who shows us how to live well by the nature 
of unreasoning creatures.’ Our friar lays down what may be called 
a series of sketches of sermons, the notions of which might be 
expanded, as no doubt he practically experienced, into discourses ac- 
cording to the need of the moment.!? Taking a sentence of Scripture | 
—sometimes more than one—he begins, not with that as text, but | 
with some passage of fact drawn from Bartholomew or other writer ; | 
_ he then shows how this is parallel to the Scripture teaching he | 
wishes to convey, and winds up with a fable or an ‘example’ to 
catch his hearers’ fancy, in which he as often as not again brings | 
in.a Scripture text or two. The following specimen will show his ἡ 
manner. 

The good clerk Basil tells us that ‘ some beasts are ordained by, 
God himself to labour and are not good to eat, as the horse and the 
ass; others are given for food and are of no use for labour, as 
sheep, pigs, fowls, and geese ;’ others are only of use to guard and 


᾿ 


1 Romamia, xiii. 497, article by M. P. Meyer. 
12 The petit liveret is indexed in one of the manuscripts as exempla bona et 
narraciones utiles pro sermonibus. 
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clean the house, as dogs and cats. So it is in every household: 
some men are good for one occupation, others for another ; and they 
ought not to reprove one another, for, says St. Paul, ‘in one body 
are many members, and every one is worthy for his office.’ And 
several further passages are cited from Corinthians and Exodus. 
Then follows this 


Fabula ad idem.—The peacock complained to Destiny that he was too 
unhappy, for he could not sing like the nightingale. Destiny responded, 
‘Thou hast so lovely a neck, a long tail which hangs on the ground; thy 
feathers are so tinted, some purple, others blue, some blood-red, others 
golden. Wherefore art thou grieved? Be contented with what thou 
hast.’ And Paul says, ‘ Worthily walk in the vocation to which you have 
~ been called’ (ὃ 18). 


Bozon deals with the moral aspects of all sorts of affairs in 
everyday life. His pious exhortations are few; he not merely 
enforces religious duties, as payment of alms, shrift and contrition, 
resignation, &c., but maxims of proverbial philosophy, such as that 
the poor and the rich cannot live together. He takes up his parable 
against certain ills, as ‘ against the proud,’ ‘ against the passionate,’ 
against the oppression of the poor by the great lords. He shows 
the dangers of this world, the evils of a flattering tongue. The strong 
bonds of human interest attract him ; he wages war against sloth 
and licentiousness, and above all against covetousness. One finds 
no lofty thoughts, no rays of high spiritual vision in his pages, but 
honest homely truths, not seldom pointed with a shaft of ridicule 
or scorn which must have told home. Take the following, by which 
it appears that the Sunday question is older than is commonly 
supposed :— 


There is a sea fish called koytar, which is happy and joyous as long 
as it remains in salt water. But let it put its head up and the falling 
rain-water touch it, lo! it turns on its stomach and pretends to be 
dying till it be restored by the nature of the salt water. So it is with 
many: the bitterness of this world, with labour and sorrow, pleases them 
all the week; but when they come to Sunday, and the Word of God 
begins to fall on them like dew, by their stomach they excuse themselves: 
the day is far gone and they must go to dinner. 


He then relates the fable of the cock who finds a golden ring, 
instead of the pearl on a dunghill, and complains that it is not 
a grain of corn; ‘thus many are more grieved by a short sermon 
than by six week-days of labour and bodily affliction’ (§ 26). 

The light which Bozon incidentally throws upon the social 
life of his time, and some of the opinions then current, is full of 
interest. Evidently a man of experience among various orders of 
society, his sympathies are manifestly on the side of the poor as 
against their oppression and robbery by rich masters and lords, 
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while many of his stories are pointed against the great and powerful. 
This characteristic in itself would be a commonplace, a feature 
belonging to most teachers and preachers. We find him, however, 
distributing his blame or admonitions to all classes ; if on the one 
hand he declared that great men ought, like the gentle harrier, to 
be courteous to the lowly and peaceful (§ 34), on the other he urged 
the performance of services due to the lord. It is plain that he did 
not consider that ‘the bad serfs, who will not do what they ought 
to do,’ were deserving of sympathy or encouragement: if their 
work was too heavy it was their own fault, not that of the lord 
(δ 180). No change of system was suggested; the ery for more 
liberty was not yet strong among this class, and did not find voice 
in Bozon. Great lords, according to him, often promise largely 
but give little; they prefer fools and flatterers to wise and true 
men as their companions. Many of them rely on their good birth, 
but their actions do not accord with it; they are like bad mustard 
which passes under the name of fine mustard (§§ 16, 72, 102). Poor 
men of low lineage are taking their place ; these go to court and to 
school, and by hard work they attain courteousness (ὃ 16). Yet he 
does not seem to approve of this ambition of the poor man to better 
himself, comparing those who seek to rise higher than their estate 
+o a worm with wings, or to the rat who wished to marry the sun’s 
daughter (§ 75). Herein he differs much from the reformers and 
preachers of the second half of his century, who, themselves 
taught by the people’s discontent, strove to help them upward. 

The machinery of law was familiar among the people, and our 
friar shows us what were some of the abuses. A purse of gold is 
like the magnet attracting iron; it draws the laws and decretals, 
lawyers and jurors following towards the false side(§§ 2, 32). Jurors, 
he says, both in lay and ecclesiastic courts, destroy truth and justice 
by their double-dealing and want of moral courage. ‘A dozen are 
sworn in, and the greater part knows the truth; yet one alone, by 
fear, constraint, or favour, may draw them over to the false side, 
so unstable are their hearts,’ and he goes on to compare them to 
dogs of the chase led off on a false scent (§ 52). If it is wished to 
try a plaint against a bailiff or a servant of the manorial lord, the 
truth cannot be got at owing to the collusion of his friends (§ 55). 
The bailiff or steward might have friends ; his duty is to look after 
the poor folk under him, and if he did this truly he would defend the 
poor fellows when the lord came graspingly among them. But many 
side with their lords and lay on still harder punishments than they 
do (§ 5). 

A significant indication of the common want of independence 
and courage is given in one of the sections (121), which is illustrated 
by the fable of ‘ Who will bell the cat ?’ (here named ‘ Sire Badde.’) 

VOL. VII.—NO. XXV. D 
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Prelates are afraid to say the truth when great men threaten, and 
not only prelates but men in general; wrongs that are done in the 
country or in religious houses by superiors may be known and spoken 
of, and men promise to have them remedied, but when the right 
occasion arrives no one dare say a word. Comparing this with 
the two sections last mentioned, we get some evidence as to the 
position of the bailiff or steward in the feudal manor. Placed m 
the interest of the lord (lay or ecclesiastic) over the labouring class, 
he became a sort of go-between; he ought to prevent the lord 
taking more than his just share of their livelihood. On the other 
hand he had to reckon accounts with a master who was eager to 
get all the profit possible from his land; but the temptation was 
sometimes too great for his integrity. If he wished to cheat his 
master he favoured those under his control, who then took his 
part, and would not tell against him in the day of trouble with 
his lord, or when the usual periodical inquiries were made on the 
leet days. If he wished to ingratiate himself with his master, he 
was unduly strict and oppressive to the labourers. 


If the lord bids slay 
The steward bids flay, 


according to the proverb quoted by the friar. In either case he 
took care to make friends of one or the other while looking after 
himself. Bozon thus corroborates the evidence of the statutes of 
Henry III and of Walter de Henley that these officers were fre- 
quently dishonest. 

Out of the 145 titles or subject sections in the book no less 
than about eighty-five owe their suggestion to passages or notions 
drawn from Bartholomew’s work, as has been found by careful com- 
parison with certain of his chapters. The exempla and the fables 
so freely employed by Friar Nicholas are due to various sources, 
not always determinable even where the resemblance is close, but 
many may be attributed to Jacques de Vitry, Odo de Cheriton, the 
bestiaries and other collections, including that used by Marie de 
France. One or two derive their origin from the legend of Barlaam 
and Josaphat. Some few, like the allegory of the Devil as a hunter 
with Seven Dogs, are here found in their earliest form: one is a 
story taken from Beda, another an incident from Matthew Paris; 
while there are several, such as the anecdote of the man with a 
doltish son, Hichebon, the story of the three rascals, Croket, Hoket, 
and Loket, and that of the miserly proctor of the Templars in 
the Court of Arches, which seem to be narrated cut of Bozon’s own 
hearsay. Several beautiful stories which had wide currency in the 
middle ages are naturally utilised; among these are the allegory of 
the pelican, the monk and the singing bird, and the child offering 
his bread to the statue of the infant Jesus. The accompaniment 
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of the text by notes, rich in comparisons, will greatly assist those 
who like to pursue these old folk-tales further. 

Bozon wrote at a time when French—French, that is, grown 
up on English soil since the Conquest, viz. during 250 years—had 
long been in use as the literary language, and as a man of letters 
he too employed it. It would be an interesting inquiry whether 
he really preached in it. To the people of better class it would 
be the more familiar tongue, and probably also among the towns- 
folk of most degrees; but English was the language of the common 
people. Our friar himself appealed to them by many an English: 
proverb and phrase, a sure test; and in several of his stories he 
wakens up home feeling by giving his characters names in English. 
The seven dogs or vices bear English names. William Worldlyshame 
and Maude Muchmisadventure are other instances. We have the 
testimony of the ‘Cursor Mundi,’ that long biblical poem forty or 
fifty years earlier than Bozon, that the common people spoke 
English, not French, when it was written, and it would almost 
seem by the protest— 

Seldom was for ani chance 
Englis tong preched in France—(Géttingen version) 


that preaching in French was per contra usual in England. The 
lines may bear quoting once more :— 


pis ilke boke it es translate 

Into Inglis tong to rede... 

For pe commun at understand. 
Frankis rimes here I redd 
Comunlik in ilka sted. 

Mast es it wrought for frankis man; 
Quat is for him na frankis can ? 

Of Ingland the nacion 

Ks Inglis man par in commun ; 

Pe speche pat man wit mast may spede 
Mast par-wit to speke war nede. 
Selden was for ani chance 

Praised Inglis tong in France. . . 
To laud and Inglis man I spell, 

Pat understandes pat I tell.!% 


John of Lindberg, or whoever was the author of the ‘ Cursor,’ 
addressed the public of the north, where we may suppose our friar 
was also known. A little later than Bozon came the chronicler Ralph 
Higden, who laments the place given to French among the country 
people. The truth seems to lie, as M. Meyer points out, in this, 
that Bozon ‘ addressed himself to the middle class, to the men who 

3 Cotton version, ll. 232-250. The Géttingen and Cambridge versions have 


‘preched’ for ‘ praised;’ laud’ should be ‘lewd.’ (Published by Early Engl. Text 
Society.) 
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_knew English from birth, since the author often cites proverbs or 
phrases in that tongue, but who had learnt French more or less, 
and considered that language as more noble and ranking imme- 
diately after Latin.’ The point is of much interest, both as regards 
the social life of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and the 
study of the forms taken by Anglo-French during its three hundred 
years’ hold upon this realm. 

On this latter subject we must not dwell. How the English made 
a joke of mixing up the conjugations, and so formed the habit of 
using them wrongly; how the inflexions of other words were confused, 
how Bozon preserved a better syntax than many—for these and 
much more we must refer to the interesting and lucid introduction 
which ushers our friar into modern society. To the philologist his 
poetry is as welcome as his prose; for our present purpose it is 
something to know that ‘ there is not in all Anglo-Norman literature 
another work which can give us so complete a notion of what 
popular preaching was in England at the beginning of the four- 
teenth century.’ Belonging by his tongue, his sympathies, and his 
labours to the body of the people of middle rank, he throws a wel- 
come gleam of light on the modes of life and means of reform 
current under the second and third Edwards, and furnishes.a not 
inconsiderable supplement to our knowledge of the lesser Francis- 


cans in England. 
Lucy Tovnmin §mrru. 
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Ethzabeth Claypole 


[ the library of the South Kensington Museum a set of volumes 

may be consulted which contain photographs of most of the 
portraits exhibited at the National Portrait Exhibitions of 1866, 
1867, and 1868. ‘Any one who turns over these photographs can 
hardly fail to have his attention attracted by a beautiful face, 
instinct with life and charm, which comes as a welcome relief 
amongst many portraits, harsh in themselves or dimly and imper- 
fectly reproduced owing to the age or bad condition of the original 
pictures. It is that of Elizabeth Claypole, daughter of Oliver 
Cromwell, a figure standing in a pathetic side-light of history, with 
the one prominent fact of her death always linked with that of her 
father. We know less of Mrs. Claypole than we could have wished, 
but there is enough to be gleaned concerning her to give us a very 
distinct portrait of a charming and womanly character, nor is the 
study without interest in estimating the influences at work in the 
Protector’s household and court. 

Born at Huntingdon in the summer of 1629, and brought up 
first at St. Ives, afterwards at Ely, we know nothing of Elizabeth 
Claypole until her marriage. We can only fill up for ourselves the 
picture of a childhood during nearly eight years of which she con- 
tinued the youngest of a family of six; of a girlhood spent at Ely, 
probably in the old house which may still be seen by the curious, 
marked chiefly by the death of her eldest brother, Robert, at school, 
and of the second, Oliver, at Newport Pagnell, in the early days of 
the Civil War,! and otherwise uneventful enough, despite the 
stirrings in the world outside, to leave her natural light-heartedness 
and gaiety unimpaired. 

She was under seventeen when her marriage to John Claypole 
took place *—the first marriage in the family, though her elder sister 
Bridget’s was soon to follow, and we may suppose—for we are still 
very much in the dark—that the early years of her married life 


1 He died of small-pox in March 1643-4. Parliament Scout, March 15-22, 
E. 38, 18. 

2 They were married at Holy Trinity Church, Ely, 13 Jan. 1645-6. The entry 
‘John Claypole, gent., and Elizabeth Cromwell, nupt.’ may still be seen in the parish 
register. 
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were passed, to some extent at any rate, with her husband’s family 
in the country seclusion of Norborough. 

Norborough lies a little to the north of Peterborough, on the 
borders of Lincolnshire, and some thirty miles or more from Ely. 
As you enter the village from the west, there are still to be seen, 
now forming part of a modern house and outbuildings, a few 
remains of the ancient manorhouse of the Claypoles. Built by 
Geoffrey de la Mare in 1840, it had passed to the Claypoles two 
centuries later, and, at the time of Elizabeth’s marriage, was the 
seat of her husband’s father, John Claypole the elder, who was 
there bringing up a numerous family of sons and daughters.* 

There are indications, however, that even from the first much 
of Mrs. Claypole’s married life was spent with her own family, and 
a year or two later, when they had approached nearer to ‘ that 
fierce light which beats upon a throne,’ we can see that she and 
her husband were constantly members of the Cromwell household. 

The two letters, in which Oliver has left on record his anxiety 
for his daughter’s spiritual welfare, have been often quoted, and 
need only be referred to here. In the first, written to Bridget 
Ireton a few months after her marriage in the autumn of 1646, he 
‘trusts in mercy she is exercised with some perplexed thoughts’ 
and ‘sees her own vanity and carnal mind.’ In the second, written 
from Edinburgh in April 1651, to his wife at the Cockpit, he bids 
her ‘mind poor Betty of the Lord’s great mercy,’ and desires her 
‘to take heed of a departing heart and of being cozened with 
worldly vanities and worldly company, which I doubt she is too 
subject ‘to.’ 4 

3 John Claypole was the eldest son. By a deed dated 9 March, 1645-6, his father 
settled certain of his manors and lands on trusts for Elizabeth’s jointure and for the 
children of the marriage. The parties to this deed other than the father and son and 
Elizabeth herself were ‘Oliver Cromwell of Ely, in the county of Cambridge, Esq., 
Benjamin Norton of Ely aforesaid, Esq., and Walter Wells of Ely aforesaid, Dr. of 
phisick.’ Cromwell gave his daughter 1,2501. 

* Mention should perhaps be made here of two letters quoted in William Dickin- 
son’s History of Newark and supposed by him to have been written about this time 
by Cromwell to Mrs. Claypole from Edinburgh. They relate to some commissions sent 
by him for friends in Lincolnshire apparently obtained by her influence, and her 
‘cousin Natt’ or ‘Nathan’ is particularly named. With the letters is printed a com- 
mission of lieutenancy ‘in Robert Swallow’s troop of horse in the regiment whereof 
Commissary General John Cleipole is Colonel,’ dated 20 July 1651, and addressed to 
Nathaniel Dickinson, a member of a family of Dickinson settled at Claypole in 
Lincolnshire, who appears to have married a sister of John Claypole, and one of 
the daughters of the elder Claypole of Norborough. The letters are not, however, 
recognised by Carlyle, and from internal evidence are of more than doubtful authen- 
ticity. They were reprinted in Notes and Queries for 1869, where there is some _corre- 
spondence about them from which it seems that the originals had disappeared. 
Members of the Dickinson family long preserved an ancient drinking-cup with a cover 
supposed to have belonged to Cromwell or his daughter, and ‘ some specimens of men’s 
apparel in curious needlework said to have been presented by the Lady Cleipole to her 
sister-in-law as a marriage present for her husband.’ As, however, the eldest son of 


Nathaniel was born five years before Elizabeth’s marriage, the history of the latter 
articles would appear doubtful. 
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The Cromwells had moved to London probably about a year 
after Elizabeth’s marriage. The year 1650 saw them resident at 
the Cockpit, while four years later, in the April following Oliver’s 
installation as Lord Protector, they moved to Whitehall. 

Of the court of the Protector, as the circle which gathered 
round Cromwell there during the years of the protectorate may be 
called, Elizabeth Claypole was without doubt the greatest orna- 
ment, and with the beginning of this period our heroine’s figure 
emerges distinctly into view. Barely five-and-twenty, we see in the 
portrait attributed to Robert Walker, of which mention has already 
been made, and which was probably painted a few years previously, 


- a charming face in which graceful affability is mingled with high 


spirit, while the large dark eyes looking out from under delicately 
arched eyebrows are full of expression and tenderness. The rich 
elegance of her dress hardly accords with Puritan strictness, while 
it is interesting to notice that she wears suspended below her lace 
ruff a small miniature of her father. 

It was she who in a great measure did the honours of White- 
hall, ‘acting the part of a princess very naturally, obliging all 
persons with her civility, and frequently interceding for the un- 
happy.’® We see her good-humouredly acquiescing in Whitelocke’s 
high opinion of his own importance,® procuring for Harrington the 


. restoration of the proof sheets of his ‘ Oceana,’ * writing letters to 


Paris to Sir John Southcote of Mistham, a royalist gentleman of 
her acquaintance, asking him to buy her two damask beds, one 
with gold, the other with silver fringes, and also very many yards 
of the richest gold and silver stuffs for her own wearing, and, later 
on, going to her father ‘in a huf’ and obtaining the release of the 
same Sir John Southcote when he had been apprehended by Crom- 
well’s orders while on his way to visit his lady-love, and had written 
to his friend, ‘ Lady Elizabeth Cleopol,’ to help him in his dilemma.® 
Wingfield Claypole, her young brother-in-law, relies on her ‘ power- 
ful intercession’ with her brother Henry to excuse a prolonged 
absence from his duties, while Carrington, allowing for the ex- 
travagant eulogies which characterise his history of the Protector, 
gives us a charming picture of her generosity and kindliness.® 

5 Toland, Life of Harrington. 6 Whitelocke, p. 551. 

τ See the charming story in Toland’s Life of Harrington, which has been often 
quoted. 

8 Hist. MSS. Commission. Appendix to 2nd Report, p. 147. 

9 «A worthy daughter of so famous a father, whom Heaven too soon snatched away 
both from the virtuous and from the miserable, and whose soul did admirably corre- 
spond with her fortune and the majesty of her comportment. How many of the 
royalist prisoners got she not freed? How many did she not save from death whom 
the laws had condemned? How many persecuted Christians hath she not snatcht out 
of the hands of the tormentors, quite contrary unto that Herodias, who could do any- 
thing with her father. She employed her prayers even with tears to spare such men 
whose ill fortune had designed them to suffer; when as this grand hero being trans- 
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Lord and Lady Claypole, for so they were now styled, had their 
suite of apartments at Whitehall and also at Hampton Court. At 
the latter place there were three rooms set apart by Lady Claypole 
for nurseries, one at the end of the passage leading to the tennis 
court, another, ‘ hung round with striped stuff,’ formerly part of the 
armoury, the third, a room which had been occupied by the late arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. This last room had among other articles of 
furniture ‘one large looking glass in an ebony frame with a string 
of silk and gold.’ We read also of tapestry hangings ‘ of Artimesia 
and Orlando,’ Persian and Turkey carpets, couches, elbow chairs, 
cushions, and stools of ‘sky-coloured taffety embroidered with silk 
and gold after the Indian fashion and cased with blue baize,’ 
others of ‘ sad-coloured cloth embroidered with silk in beagles and 
flowers and cased with sad-coloured baize, suitable to the bed that 
layd in the Cyprus chest in the lower wardrobe.’ 

They had now three children, two boys, Cromwell and Henry, 
and a girl apparently named Martha, for whom as the children of 
his favourite daughter the Protector cherished a special affection. 
Andrew Marvell in his ‘poem on the death of his late Highness’ 
gives us a graceful picture of Oliver, his daughter, and her little 
ones. 

As with riper years her virtue grew, 

And every minute adds a lustre new; 

When with meridian height her beauty shined, 
And thorough that sparkled her fairer mind, 
When she with smiles serene, in words discreet, 
His hidden soule at every turne could meet ; 
Then might y’ ha’ daily his affection spy’d, 
Doubling that knot which destiny had ty’d ; 
While they by sense not knowing comprehend 
How on each other both their fates depend. 
With her each day the pleasing houres he shares, 
And at her aspect calms his growing cares, 

Or with a grandsire’s joy her children sees 
Hanging about her neck or at his knees. 


Suddenly placed in so prominent a position, it was not to be 
expected that either Lady Claypole or her sisters should escape 
unfavourable criticism, and the comparative triviality of the 
allegations and satires directed against them says much for their 
tact, amiability, and discretion. Butler has a fling at ‘her Grace 


ported as it were, and even ravished to see his own image so lively described in those 
lovely and charming features of that winning sex, could refuse her nothing; insomuch 
that when his clemency and justice did balance the pardon of a poor criminal, this 
most charming advocate knew so skilfully to disarm him that, his sword falling out of 
his hand, his arms only served to lift her up from those knees on which she had cast 
herself, to wipe off her tears and to embrace her.’ Carrington, Hist. of Oliver Lord 
Protector, 1659, p. 263. 
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Maid Marian Claypole,’!° and Mrs. Hutchinson in the bitterness of 
her soul classes them together as ‘insolent fools.’ An allusion to 
Elizabeth, evidently by a satirical hand, as ‘a great lover of plays 
and piety,’ while tending to confirm, as we shall see, the facts 
recorded of her later life, may serve to indicate that the vanities 
of which her father had warned her in earlier days, had not lost 
their sway over her. 

We see, too, that she was not without other faults. Perhaps a 


critic who found in the beautiful face, in spite of ‘a great deal of 


what is lovable . . . withal a certain shallow expression of self- 
will’! was not altogether wrong. The story of the provocation 
caused by her undisguised contempt for the wives of the major- 
generals, lends colour to the suggestion.” 

The position in which they found themselves, and the court 
which was paid to them, were indeed calculated to impress 
Cromwell’s daughters with a sense of their ownimportance. ‘ When 
my Lord Protector’s coach came into the park,’ we read in a 
private newsletter of May 1654, ‘with Colonel Ingleby, and my 
Lord’s daughters only (three of them all in green-a), the coaches and 
horses flocked about them like some miracle. But they galloped 
(after the mode court pace now, and which they all use wherever 
they go) round and round the park, and all that great multitude 
hunted them, and caught them still at the turn like a hare, and 
then made a lane with all reverent haste for them, and so after 
them again, that I never saw the like in my life.’ There was, we 
learn from another source, ‘ a constant expense allowed in tirewomen, 
perfumers, and the like arts of gallantry, with each their maid and 
servant to attend them, and by their array and deportment their 
quality might have been guessed at.’ Whitelocke has told us how 
the Swedish ambassador, Sir Peter Coyet, in the August of 1656, 
after dining in his company at the country house of Sir George Ays- 
cough, one of the great seamen of the time, ‘in hisreturn home... 
went into Hampton Court to take his leave of the Lady Hlizabeth 
Claypoole and her sisters, where he was received with much state.’ 

In the autumn of 1655 Lady Claypole had been dangerously 
ill. We hear of it first in September,’ and on 4 Dec. William 
Malyn, Cromwell’s secretary, and Dr. Slane both reported to Henry 
Cromwell her continued illness.'® On the 7th we find Mary Crom- 
well apologising to Henry for her long silence and adding: ‘ You 
cannot but hear of my sister’s illness, which has indeed been the 
only cause of 10. 15 On the 10th Dr. Slane writes: ‘ Dr. Goddard 


1% 4 Ballad upon the Parliament which deliberated about making Oliver King. 

1 Atheneum, 18 Aug. 1866. 12 Clarendon State Papers, iii. 327. 

18 Court and Kitchen of Elizabeth Cromwell. 

“4 *My Lady Elizabeth very ill,’ Dr. Slane to Henry Cromwell, 28 Sept. 1655- 
Lansdowne MSS. Brit. Museum, 823, 226. 

16 Lansdowne MSS. 822, 231, and 823, 236. 16 Thurloe, iv. 293. 
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and I have sate up again day and night. I never saw two parents 
so affected (or more) than my Lord Protector and her Highness. 
Truly my lady hath given a sweet testimony in this sickness. The 
Lord continue his love further.’'7 Next day Fleetwood, writing 
from Wallingford House where he and his family were then resid- 
ing, has a similar report: ‘ The illness of my sister Claypoole is so 
very great that both their highnesses are under a great trial. You 
know the dearness they have unto her, and though we know not 
how the Lord will deal with her, yet her recovery is much doubted. 
This afternoon hath given very great cause of fear.’ '® 

These days, however, seem to have marked the crisis of her 
illness. On 28 Dec. Lockyer, one of the chaplains at Whitehall, 
writes to Henry Cromwell: ‘Our family is all well. My Lady 
Claypool drawing to health, but her child last born is dead.’ 5 
By 19 Feb. Dr. Slane is able to report that ‘my Lady Elizabeth is 
very well again.’ 39 

About this time we find her giving audience to Sir John Rey- 
nolds, who had come over from Ireland upon business from the 
Lord Deputy, Henry Cromwell, to the Protector, and from a letter 
which he wrote to Henry on 26 Feb. we learn that suffering, as is 
so often the case, had been the means of leading her into higher 
regions of thought and desire. 


The Lady Elizabeth still complains of your forgetfulness, notwith- 
standing her late sickness, although I assured her Excellency that publicly 
and privately your Excellency did cause frequent prayers to be made for 
her recovery. Indeed, she desires more your Excellency’s value than 
ever, having seen much of God in this late visitation, whereby so much 
more religion shines with her wonted virtue and nobleness as good men 
much rejoice, believing his Highness hath comfort in all his children 
upon the best account.?! 


Elizabeth’s youngest child Oliver was born in the end of June 
1657. ‘Another brave boy,’ writes Fleetwood.” In the autumn 
of this year the long engagement of Frances and Mr. Rich was 
terminated by their marriage at Whitehall on 11 Nov., and on the 
19th of the same month Mary Cromwell was married to Lord 
Fauconberg. In the great festivities which attended these events 
we do not find mention of Lady Claypole’s name except that her 
wedding gift to Frances consisted of ‘two sconces of 1001. apiece,’ 
and probably the delicacy of her health prevented her taking the 
leading part which would otherwise have naturally fallen to her. 

That her health was gradually failing, and that each successive 
illness stole something from the bloom and freshness of her beauty, 
and left her frame weaker and less capable of resistance, we may 
gather, I think, from a comparison of her portraits. Samuel Cooper’s 


17 Lansdowne MSS. 823, 234. 18 Tb. 821, 226. 19 Tb. 822, 193. 
Ἢ Ib. 823, 228. "1 70. 823, 74. 2 Tb. 821, 321. 
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miniature, dated as early as 1653, has with its sweet thoughtfulness 
a matronly air which suggests a more advanced age than the date 
would give us. The silver medal by Simon, engraved by Vertue, 
forms a link between this and the Walker portrait, having a look 
of each, and the face seen in profile is handsome with a mature 
dignity. The portrait attributed to Sir Peter Lely, if indeed it 
represents Lady Claypole, shows us an older and plainer face, 
changed much more than the mere lapse of three or four years 
would warrant us in expecting. 

John Claypole writing to Henry Cromwell at the end of April 
1658 says: ‘My wife and myself have strong resolutions to wayte 
upon you and my ladye this summer if their highnesses will give 
leave.’ 3 The projected journey, however, never took place. Perhaps 
there had been a fond hope that the change might restore her to 
perfect health. But it soon became evident that the idea must be 
abandoned. On 2 June Richard Cromwell writes to Henry from 
Whitehall : ‘ My sister Elizabeth is yet under heavy afflictings. The 
Lord sanctifie it to her and usall.’*4 On the 12th she was sufficiently 
rallied to write to her brother Henry’s wife the only letter of hers 
which has been preserved, in which she excuses herself for not 
writing more frequently by saying ‘in earnist I have bin so extreme 
sickly of late that it has made mee unfitt for anything.’ Slingsby 
and Hewet’s plot had been newly discovered, and the leaders had 
suffered on Tower Hill four days previously. She speaks with 
thankfulness of her father’s deliverance and dwells on the magnitude 
of the danger.” 

Much has been made of her having pleaded ineffectually with 
her father for Dr. Hewet’s life, and of the effect on her health of 
his refusal. It is natural to suppose that she did plead for a 
remission of the sentence of death. Dr. Hewet had long been a 
prominent character in London, where he had been allowed, despite 
the general prohibition against ministers of the church of England, 
to preach to large congregations at St. Gregory’s church, close to 
St. Paul’s. Noble has it that Lady Claypole herself was privately 
amongst his hearers, but he seems to derive this from Clarendon, 
and Clarendon’s statement refers to Mary rather than to Elizabeth. 
If there is any truth in the report that Mary and Frances were 
privately married by him according to the rites of the church of 
England, after the official ceremony by Cromwell’s chaplains, this 
would add another reason for the interest felt by them in his fate. 

The accounts which go on to depict Elizabeth as reproaching 
her father bitterly for this and many other of his actions, and 
alarming him by cries of ‘ blood’ and ‘ vengeance,’ need not detain 
us long. That some such report obtained currency appears from 


33 Thurloe, vii. 94. 24 Lansdowne MSS. 821, 141. 
25 See the letter in Thurloe, vii. 171. 
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a private newsletter of the time preserved amongst the Trentham 
MSS. But if we read Clarendon’s version of the story carefully 
we see on what vague surmises and generalities it rests. In truth 
Lady Claypole had other sorrows which touched her more nearly 
than Dr. Hewet’s death could be expected to do. On 16 June, 
little Oliver, her youngest boy, a year old, died, and Fleetwood 
foresaw too surely the effect of this grief on her weak frame. 

Henceforward the record is a sad one of sickness in its varying 
moods, with occasional gleams of hope recurring only to be quenched 
again. On the 19th Frances tells her brother Henry they ‘hope 
she is in the mending hand,’ and that they are much occupied with 
her ‘ going into the country to-moro.’* But on the 18th of the 
following month we hear from a private newsletter that ‘my lord 
watched with her himself all Saturday night, and it is thought she 
hath bespoken a place in another world.’ It was to Hampton 
Court she had been moved, and there all the hot dry month of July 
she lay tortured by severe pain. Writers differ as to the exact 
nature of her malady, but all agree that it was of the most pain- 
ful internal character. Fleetwood says the physicians ordered her 
the Tunbridge waters, but it was believed they did not rightly 
understand how to deal with the case. As the month wore on, the 
Protector laid aside all public business and gave up his whole time 
to watching by the bedside of his favourite child. The council of 
state held its meetings at Hampton Court instead of Whitehall, but 
even then he had no heart to attend them. On the 30th of the 
month he felt obliged to receive the Dutch ambassador, who had 
been waiting some days for an audience, and who had heard from 
Andrew Marvell, as soon as he arrived in the Thames, how ‘the 
Lord Protector and the whole court was in great sadness for 
- the mortal distemper of the Lady Claypole,’ but ‘by reason of his 
highness’ indisposition,’ the ambassador wisely ‘did not think fit 
to trouble him with a large discourse.’ 7 Andrew Marvell’s pathetic 
lines, too long to quote here at length, but which as the record of 
an eyewitness are as true as they are touching, tell with what 
tender anguish Cromwell hung over his dying child. 


She, lest he grieve, hides what she can her pains, 
And he, to lessen hers, his sorrow feigns ; 

Yet both perceiv’d, yet both concealed their skills, 
And so, diminishing, increas’d their ills, 

That whether by each other’s griefs they fell, 

Or on their own redoubled, none ean tell. 


Sympathy with the sufferer was widespread, for Elizabeth had 
endeared herself to all. General Monk writing from Dalkeith 
congratulates Thurloe on hearing that she is a little better. Mr. 

26 Lansdowne MSS. 823, 124. 27 Thurloe, vii. 299. 
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Downing, the English Resident in Holland, writes that he and 
his wife are ‘ most exceedingly afflicted’ at the sad news. In one 
of these July days, George Fox, in the quaint words of the historian 
of the Quakers, ‘ visited her with’ a long and characteristic letter 
designed to administer comfort to her spirit. We may listen to a 
few sentences from it even now, in spite of their mysticism. 


Friend, be still and cool in thy own mind and spirit from thy own 
thoughts, and then thou wilt feel the principle of God to turn thy 
mind to the Lord God, from whom life comes, whereby thou may’st 
receive his strength and power to allay all blustering storms and 
tempests. That is it which works up into patience, into innocency, 
into soberness, into stillness, into stayedness, into quietness up to 
God with his power.... Therefore, keep. in the fear of the Lord 
God: that is the word of the Lord God unto thee: for all these 
things happen unto thee for thy good, and for the good of those con- 
cerned for thee, to make you know yourselves and your own weakness, 
and that ye may know the Lord’s strength and power, and may trust in 
him. ... Therefore, all keep low in his fear, that thereby ye may 
receive the secrets of God and his wisdom, and may know the shadow of 
the Almighty and sit under it in all tempests, storms, and heats... . 
‘Looking down at sin and corruption and distraction, ye are swallowed 
up in it; but looking at the Light which discovers them, ye will see over 
them ; that will give victory, and ye will find grace and strength. 


‘This paper being read to the aforesaid lady, it staid her mind 
somewhat, but she liv’d not long after.’ δ᾽. At the end of July she 
lay very near to death, her physicians having abandoned all hope. 
Then, after a week of sleepless anxiety, and when her last hour was 
looked for by all, ‘it pleased the Lord beyond all expectation . . . 
to give hir a composure of spirits by sleepe.’ -Fleetwood wrote off 
the glad news to Henry Cromwell with the hope that now the crisis 
of the disorder was past. But it was only the brief rallying that 
often comes before the end. She survived a few days longer, and 
died at three o’clock on the morning of 6 August. 


This day [we read in ‘ Mercurius Politicus ’] it pleased God to put a 
‘period to the life of the most illustrious lady, the Lady Elizabeth, second 
daughter of his Highness the Lord Protector, to the great grief of her lord 
and husband, their Highnesses, the whole court, and of all that have had the 
honour to be witnesses of her virtue, being a lady of an excellent spirit 
and judgment, and of a most noble disposition, eminent in all princely 
qualities; which, being conjoined with the sincere resentments of true 
religion and piety, had deservedly placed her nigh the heart of her 
parents, her husband, and other near relations, and procured her an 
honourable mention in the mouths both of friends and enemies, as was 
observed in her lifetime, and hath already been abundantly testified since 
the time of her death. 


28 Sewel, Hist. of the Quakers (ed. 1725), p. 175. 
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She dyed [says Carrington] an Amazonian-like death, despising the 
pomps of the earth, and without any grief, save to leave an afflicted father 
perplext at her so sudden being taken away; she dyed with those good 
lessons in her mouth which she had practised whilst she lived.?9 


The story of her funeral reads like a page out of an old romance. 
In the early evening of 10 Aug. the body was borne along the 
water-gallery of the palace to the landing stage where a barge was 
prepared to receive it. A flotilla of boats had assembled, ‘ filled 
with persons of honor and quality,’ for all the guests had been 
bidden to come by water. Then in silent state the procession 
passed down the river in the deepening twilight of the August 
evening. It was eleven o’clock when they reached Westminster stairs. 
Thence, ‘the corps was earried to the Painted Chamber, which was 
nobly adorned with mourning, and a stately herse prepared there 
whereon to place it.’ Here it rested for an hour. At midnight the 
last procession was formed and took its way to the abbey, where in 
Henry VII’s chapel the funeral rites were completed. Richard 
Cromwell, Fleetwood, Fauconberg, and more distant relatives were 
present, but Elizabeth’s mother and sisters were too much overcome 
with grief and with anxiety at the serious illness of the Protector 
himself to quit Hampton Court, and her aunt, Mrs. Wilkins, acted as 
chief mourner. 

A special vault had been prepared, and when at the restoration 
the bodies of those who had been interred in the abbey during the 
Protectorate were violently torn from their resting-place, Elizabeth 
Claypole was the only member of the Cromwell family whose 
remains were left undisturbed. The place of her burial was for a 
long time lost sight of. No monument marks it, but of late years 
a brief inscription has been cut on one of the diamond-shaped tiles 
in the pavement of Henry VII’s chapel, close to the sumptuous tomb 
of that monarch, to indicate the position of the vault. 

How the Lord Protector felt his daughter’s death all historians 
tell us. ‘Itis one thing to have the greatest bough lopt off,’ 
Richard wrote a fortnight later, ‘but when the axe is laid to the 
root then there is no hope remaining; such was our real fear.’ *° It 
was on 6 Aug. that Lady Claypole breathed her last. On 8 Sept., 
within a month of that fatal day, Oliver Cromwell lay dead at 
Whitehall. 

Of Elizabeth Claypole’s children little is known. From an 
inscription in Norborough church it would seem that her daughter 
Martha died young in 1663. Cromwell, her eldest son, lived to 
manhood, but his memory is only preserved to us by his will, which 

9. We may add Whitelocke’s testimony. ‘She was a lady of excellent parts, dear 
to her parents, and civil to all persons, and courteous and friendly to all gentlemen of 


her acquaintance.’ 
30 Lansdowne MSS. 821, 151. 
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is that of a simple country gentleman. Amongst other legacies he 
bequeaths to his cousin Elizabeth Russell a pearl necklace with 
miniatures of his mother and grandmother, and he desires to be 
buried at Norborough near the grave of his grandmother the Lady 


-Protectress, who had found a home in the last years of her life in 


the old manorhouse of the Claypoles.*! R. W. Ramsey. 


31 Negative evidence as to the early deaths of Elizabeth’s children may be gathered 
from the bill of complaint filed in chancery by John Claypole’s second wife Blanch on 
his death in 1688, and the answers thereto. In these, Bridget, the only surviving 
child of the second marriage, is described as the ‘sole daughter and heire at the comon 
law of the said John Claypoole.’ Cromwell Claypole’s will has no mention of brothers 
or sisters. 
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Last Words on Flodson of 
Hodson’s Horse 


AM compelled, much against my inclination, to return,—once 
more, and only once,—to the subject of Hodson. Much against 
my inclination ; for I have little time to spare, and other work to 
do. Unfortunately the controversy cannot be considered as finally 
closed. It is true that Mr. Bosworth Smith, in the appendix to the 
sixth edition of the ‘ Life of Lord Lawrence,’ brought forward a 
mass of first-hand evidence, which more than one of his critics 
pronounced unanswerable, and which, for four years, Mr. George 
Hodson did not attempt to answer. ‘Towards the end of 1889, 
however, after the appearance of my ‘ Four Famous Soldiers,’ Mr. 
Hodson published a cheap edition of his biography of his brother, 
in which he did attempt to answer some of my statements, and 
adduced some fresh testimony in support of what he said. It is my 
:duty to show that his attempt is a failure, or, if I cannot do so, to 
apologise to him for any misstatements which I may have made. 
I must apologise for not having noticed his book before: but the 
pressure of other work, which could not be postponed, and the 
necessity of procuring information from India, have caused delay.' 
As certain statements of mine, which Mr. Hodson has passed over 
or only slightly noticed, have been challenged by the Saturday Review 
(8 June 1889) and by the Atheneum (31 Aug. and 21 Sept. 1889), 
I shall, on those particular points, reply to them. 

And there is another article, the work of a learned and high- 
minded man, to which I must also refer. A life of Hodson, by the 
late Dr. H. R. Luard, has recently appeared in vol. xxvii. of the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ Dr. Luard was Hodson’s 
brother-in-law ; and he declines to accept any of the charges made 
against him as proved. The article is necessarily brief, and leaves 
some of the charges unnoticed: but, as I shall show, it contains 
several serious misstatements, and its general tone is thoroughly 
misleading. I confess that, when I saw those misstatements, I was 
surprised ; for the whole of the evidence which I am now about 
to publish was submitted by me last February, through the medium 
of the editor of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ to the writer 

! This article was practically finished last February. 
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of the article. Still prestige has great weight. By readers who 
are unacquainted with the facts, the verdict of the great Dictionary 
would naturally be accepted as final: but I believe that, if its editor 
does me the honour of reading this paper, he will deem it necessary 
to reconsider that verdict. 

Mr. Hodson refuses to believe that I have not been actuated by 
malevolence towards his brother. It is at least unlikely that I 
should entertain such a feeling towards a man whom I never saw, 
and who died before I was three years old. When I began, in 1880, 
to write my ‘ History of the Indian Mutiny,’ I had just read Mr. 
Hodson’s book and was brimful of enthusiasm for his brother. 
Gradually, however, Iwas forced to the conclusion that my origi- 
nal estimate was wrong; and reluctantly I amended what I had 
written. Assuming that my narrative of Hodson’s life is accurate 
in its details, I confidently assert that it could not have been 
written in a fairer or less hostile spirit. But this is a merely per- 
sonal matter. If the facts which I related were untrue, it would 
avail nothing for me to assert that I had no malevolent intention. 
If they are true, I need not take the trouble to vindicate my 
motives. 


To begin with, I am obliged to say that I regard the mere 
testimony of Hodson himself, on all matters connected with the 
charges that have been brought against him, as absolutely worthless. 
I make this statement deliberately because I can prove that he was 
several times guilty of falsehood. For instance, Mr. Hodson 
(p. xxiv) tells us that his brother complained ‘ that he had not had 
the opportunity of producing his accounts’ for inspection by the 
court of inquiry before which he was summoned to appear at 
Peshawur in 1854. But General Reynell Taylor? testifies that he 
had the opportunity. General Crawford Chamberlain, the sole 
surviving member of the court, writes: ‘He had repeated oppor- 
tunities, and he over and over again thanked the court for its 
latitude and attention! He once asked for and got fourteen days’ 
law to make up his accounts, and when he produced his account 
current, Turner saw in five minutes that items had been wrongly 
debited and credited to square up.’* General Godby, who was 
examined by the court, has also testified to the care with which it 
examined the accounts.‘ Again, writing on 80 Sept. 1857 to 
General Wilson, Hodson says: “ΤῸ the best of my memory and 
belief, I have neither acted without orders, nor protected any one 
without permission.’® But, as I have already shown (Atheneum, 21 
Sept. 1889) and shall show again in this paper, Sir Donald Stewart 


2 Life by E. Gambier Parry, p. 215. 

3 Four Famous Soldiers, p. 192, note. 

4 Manuscript memorandum by General C. Chamberlain. 
5 Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, p. xxxiii. 
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and the late Mr. C. B. Saunders both saw an unauthorised 
guarantee of safety, attested by Hodson’s signature, which he had 
given to the queen of Delhi before the royal family left the palace ; 
and it was afterwards discovered by Mr. Saunders® that he had 
given similar guarantees to some of the greatest criminals in Delhi. 
Another instance is related by General Crawford Chamberlain.’ 


The Chief Commissioner [he says] had called for a return of all 
men discharged from the Guides, and the reasons thereof, since Hodson 
assumed command. He prepared it himself and despatched it. It was 
returned for the Adjutant’s signature. He refused to sign it as incorrect, 
but ultimately did so. After Hodson’s explanations, the Court called up 
Lieutenant and Adjutant Turner. He pleaded entire irresponsibility for 
papers prepared under his commanding officer’s personal supervision, and 
declared that all he had to do was to obey his orders, to sign all papers 
brought to him for the purpose. Hodson denied this statement absolutely. 
Lieutenant Turner insisted on its truth, and, leisurely searching first in 
one trouser pocket, and then in another fruitlessly, twisted his pouch-belt 
round, and, taking from it a note, handed it to Colonel Craigie. Hodson 
was obliged to admit the authenticity of the letter. 


Finally, the court of inquiry record ‘ that from the commence- 
ment of their sittings some months ago, up to this day, Lieutenant 
Hodson’s statements have abounded in subterfuge, and they cannot 
too strongly condemn the same.’ 


1: 


The Atheneum (81 Aug. 1889) says that I have ‘no real evidence 
to support’ the following statement, relating to Hodson’s second 
tour with Sir H. Lawrence in Cashmere: ‘Lawrence asked him 
for an account of the moneys which he had disbursed. This account 
was not forthcoming; and though Lawrence again and again 
pressed him to render it, he remained to the last unable or 
unwilling to do so.’ The evidence for this statement is contained 
in pp. 509, 522 of the appendix to the ‘ Life of Lord Lawrence.’ 


‘Of my own personal knowledge’ [writes Sir Neville Chamberlain] 
‘Tam only able to state that Sir Henry Lawrence was most indignant 
with Hodson for the manner in which he kept, or rather failed to keep, 
the accounts connected with his visit to Cashmere. . . . I was at Lahore 
when they returned, and Sir H. Lawrence often made these accounts the 
subject of bitter reproach against Hodson, because he could not get him 
to render them.’ 

‘He could never’ [writes Mr. Bosworth Smith] ‘ be induced to render 
this account, though he was written to repeatedly by both Sir Henry and 
Sir John Lawrence on the subject. I know, on the authority of Dr. 


5“ Life of Lord Lawrence (Sixth Edition), ii. 156. This is the edition to which I 
shall refer throughout this paper. 

7 Tb. p. 513. 5. Ib. p. 515. 

υ Four Famous Soldiers, p. 181. 
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Hathaway, who accompanied Sir Henry Lawrence to Cashmere, of Dr. 
Farquhar, surgeon to the Guides . . . and of Sir Neville Chamberlain 
... that Sir Henry Lawrence was most indignant, and did lose from 
this time his belief in Hodson’s pecuniary probity.’ 


This evidence, I submit, is sufficiently real. Unless Mr. Hodson 
ean prove that Hodson did at last render his accounts, and that 
Sir Henry Lawrence did, at the eleventh hour, regain his lost belief 
in Hodson’s pecuniary probity, it is conclusive. The Atheneum 
(21 Sept. 1889), indeed, says that ‘ there is direct evidence that he 
(Lawrence) did not consider Hodson’s conduct dishonest. The 
direct evidence is that Sir Henry subsequently recommended 
Hodson’s appointment to the Guides, and that after the trip to 
Cashmere he employed him to build the Lawrence asylum.’ The 
reviewer does not know his facts. Hodson was appointed to 
the command of the Guides in 1852; and for at least two years 
afterwards Lawrence tried in vain to induce him to render the 
Cashmere accounts.!° It is clear, therefore, that when he recom- 
mended him for the appointment, he hoped that he would render 
them and vindicate his honesty. Moreover, he employed him to 
build the asylum in 1847, that is to say before, not after, the trip to 
Cashmere, which took place in 1850: The reviewer is thinking of 
another trip to Cashmere in 1846.!! 


11 


Of all the questions connected with Hodson’s career the most 
complicated is that relating to the court of inquiry which investi- 
gated certain charges brought against him as commandant of the 
Guides. The reasons which led the commander-in-chief to order 
this inquiry are fully described on pp. 188-9 of ‘Four Famous 
Soldiers,’ and are also noticed in a letter’? written by the sole 
surviving member of the Court. After showing how Hodson made 
himself unpopular in the regiment, my account proceeds :— 


As time passed, the officers and many of the men who remained 
came to suspect him of misappropriating public monies which passed 
through his hands. These suspicions were soon confirmed. An officer, 
returning after leave of absence, asked for his pay, which had fallen into 
arrear. Hodson coolly replied that he had spent it. Naturally indignant, 
the officer threatened to expose him unless he refunded the money within 
twenty-four hours. Driven to his wits’ ends, Hodson sent to Peshawur, 
and asked the banker of a native regiment to lend him the required 
amount.'? The banker refused to do so unless Hodson found a surety ; 


10 Life of Lord Lawrence, i. 373, ii. 509. 
τ See Rey. G. Hodson’s Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, pp. 25, 29, 88, 
% Life of Lord Lawrence, ii. 511. ‘ 
‘8 Stated on the authority of the officer himself. See also Life of Lord Lawrence, 
li, 517. 
E 2 
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whereupon an officer called Bisharut Ali, belonging to the same regiment, 
generously offered to undertake the responsibility. Thus Hodson was 
saved from immediate exposure. At length, however, he received an 
order from the Punjaub Government to furnish a return of all the men 
whom he had discharged from the regiment, and to state the reasons 
which had led him to discharge them. He drew out the required docu- 
ment in his own handwriting, forwarded it to the Government, and then 
left Murdan on leave. During his absence, the document was sent back 
to the officer who was temporarily commanding the regiment, with a 
request that the Adjutant’s signature should be affixed to it. The 
Adjutant refused to affix his signature, on the ground that certain 
statements in the document were untrue.!4 The result was that, towards 
the end of the year, Hodson was summoned, by order of the Commander- 
in-Chief, to appear before a Court of Enquiry at Murdan. ... A short 
time before the enquiry began, Hodson went to the quarters of one of his 
subalterns, and asked him in whose favour he intended to give evidence. 
The subaltern replied that he hoped he should not be called upon to give 
evidence at all; but that, if he were, he should simply give truthful 
answers to such questions as might be put to him. ‘Oh yes!’ rejoined 
Hodson, ‘ of course we must all tell the truth; but there are different 
ways of doing it. At all events, if I find myself falling, I shall drag you 
with me; so I give you warning.’!° 


The heads of charges inquired into by the court were (1) mis- 
understanding between Lieutenant Hodson and Lieutenant Turner ; 
(2) complaint of Nujjuf Ali, moonshee; (8) complaint of Khalikdad 
’ Khan of foul language; (4) complaint οὗ Koorhan Ali, jemadar, of 
abusive language; (5) claim of Azeem Ali for camel hire; (6) claim 
of a Bunya, Sowars, &c. &c.; (7) confusion in accounts and 
records.!° 

The court was composed of officers of various regiments quite 
unconnected with the Guides. General Crawford Chamberlain, 
the sole surviving member, has described his colleagues indi- 
vidually.!’ They were, as he testifies, ‘ specially selected so as to 
give Hodson an impartial and patient hearing.’ ‘I can answer for 
it,’ he continues, ‘ that no officer was ever subject to a less biassed 
or prejudiced court than he was, for he came before it with the 
fullest sympathy of all of us, and received every consideration 
throughout, even friendly advice when essential to him.’ And, in 
a letter to me, he writes: ‘ When the court of inquiry was ordered, 
and my name published as junior member, both Hodson and his 
wife rode up to my house to offer their perfect satisfaction at my 
nomination.’ 

'™ Stated on the authority of a letter in my possession from the officer who asked 
the adjutant for his signature. See also a letter from Gen. Chamberlain, published 
in Life of Lord Lawrence, ii. 513. . 

15. Stated on the authority of the subaltern himself. 


16 Paper received by Mr. Bosworth Smith from the Government of India (Life of 
Lord Lawrence, ii. 512, note). 7 Ib. p. 512. 
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The court sat for several weeks, minutely investigated Hodson’s 
account-books, and cross-examined a number of witnesses. After 
sending in its report of the proceedings, it was ordered by the 
Government of India to record a verdict upon each heading of the 
inquiry.'* The verdict was unfavourable to Hodson; and Lord 
Dalhousie, in a minute dated 15 Sept. 1855, expressed his full 
concurrence in it.!® In the previous month Major Reynell Taylor, 
who had succeeded Hodson in the command of the Guides, had 
been ordered, as he himself says, ‘ to examine and report upon the 
state of the regimental accounts.’ In this examination he was 
assisted by Hodson himself, and by no one else ; ἢ and the conclusion 
at which he arrived was that the accounts showed ‘numerous 
irregularities, but no actual improprieties in the management.’ 3} 

Mr. Hodson’s contention is that his brother ‘ appealed against 
the verdict of the court of inquiry on the ground that it had been 
given on ex parte evidence, and that he had not had the opportunity 
of producing his accounts ;’ that Reynell Taylor, ‘ after a patient 
and minute investigation, drew up a report completely vindicating 
Lieutenant Hodson on all the charges ;’ and that Taylor’s report 
was adopted by the Government of India (apparently in 1858) as 
satisfactory.” He also tells us, on the authority of the Rev. C. 
Sloggett, that Colonel Keith Young, who had been one of the 
members of the court of inquiry, after reading a statement which 
Hodson ‘had drawn up, embodying Major Taylor’s report,’ was 
‘much impressed by it,’ and ‘became one of Hodson’s warmest 
friends.’ ?> Finally he adduces the testimony of the late Lord 
Napier of Magdala. I quote the passages that appear to strengthen 
Hodson’s case. A letter dated March 1856 contains these words: 
‘On reading a copy of the proceedings (of the court) I perceived 
at once that the whole case lay in the correctness of his regimental 
accounts,’ and ‘ the result of Major Taylor’s laborious and patient 
investigation of Lieutenant Hodson’s regimental accounts has fully 
justified, but has not at all added to, the confidence that I have 


18 Tb. pp. 512-14. 19 Tb. pp. 515-16. 

20 He was nominally assisted by Lieutenant (now Major-General) Godby also, but 
only nominally, as the following extract from a manuscript memorandum by General 
Chamberlain proves:—Question (by Gen. Chamberlain).—‘ Did you see the result of 
such inquiries?’ Answer (by Gen. Godby).—‘ As the C. O. was satisfied, I did not look 
into it much, but I saw Taylor’s remarks; and, as he as C. O. was satisfied, I agreed.’ 
Q.—‘ Did you see the accounts when cleared up?’ A.—‘No. That is, I did not examine 
them, but I saw them.” In another place General Godby writes : ‘ After it was over, Taylor 
said he was satisfied, and asked me what I thought. Now, I, although there, did not look 
into the accounts myself, and, as Taylor was satisfied as C. O., I agreed, looking upon 
it as a part of the overhaul of regimental accounts by one officer making over charge to 
another.’ 

"1 Life of Lord Lawrence, ii. 517 (Letter from Reynell Taylor); Life of Reynell 
Taylor, p. 217. 

᾿ 39. Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, pp. xxiv, xxvi, 58. 10. pp. xxvi-xxvii. 
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throughout maintained in the honour and uprightness of his 
conduct.’ In a second letter (undated) Lord Napier says: ‘ When 
it is remembered that on his being suspended, notice was given to 
every complainant to come forward against him, any one who knows 
the material contained in the Guides knows that there were men 
who might have had enmity to gratify, or hope of positive advantage 
in bringing accusations before the court of inquiry.’ And, in a 
letter dated 2 July 1889, he attempts to show that the money 
which Hodson took from the regimental chest of the Guides was 
taken solely to defray the cost of a fortified cantonment which he 
was building at Kote Murdan: ‘Hodson informed me that he 
advanced money from the regimental chest. There was difficulty 
and delay in getting the money from the civil department, and 
the pay of the Guides became overdue, there being no money in the 
regimental chest. Those hostile to your brother immediately 
assumed a defalcation.’ 33 

Now Mr. Hodson’s version of the facts, which I have given in 
his own words, contains at least two very gross misstatements,— 
misstatements which he persists in making, or else with unpardon- 
able carelessness allows to remain uncorrected, although since 1883, 
when they were first made, they have been flatly contradicted by 
the testimony of Reynell Taylor himself! His way of putting the 
case would create the impression that his brother formally appealed 
against the finding of the court of inquiry: that Taylor was 
directed to revise that finding; and that he reversed it by a 
favourable verdict of his own. But this impression would be 
absolutely erroneous. First of all, Hodson did not appeal against 
the verdict of the court. One proof of this is that that verdict was 
not made public until 15 Sept. 1855,” and that Taylor had begun 
his inquiry, or had undertaken it, in the preceding month. What 
Hodson did was to assert that he could ‘render account of the 
regimental, chest if government would arrange for its hearing; ’” 
and, according to his own account, he had been doing this for 
months before August 1855,—that is to say for months before the 
verdict of the court was made known.” Moreover, to any one who 
knows anything of affairs the notion that a subordinate government, 
—the government of the Punjaub,—would direct a single regimen- 
tal officer to revise the finding of a court of inquiry already endorsed 
by a supreme government, is simply ludicrous. If Mr. Hodson 
disputes this, Taylor's own words shall refute him. Not only 
was Taylor necessarily ignorant of the (then unpublished) verdict 
of the court: he had not even seen the court’s proceedings. In 


24 Tb., pp. 126, lxiv—lxvi. 25. Life of Lord Lawrence, ii. 516, 
26 Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, pp. 128-9. 
* Life of Reynell Taylor, p. 215 *® See Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, p. 129. 
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a letter to Mr. Bosworth Smith*® he speaks of ‘a voluntary 
committee’ of himself, Lieutenant Godby, and Hodson. “1 did 
not,’ he writes, ‘see or go through the evidence laid before the 
court of inquiry. I did not, to the best of my recollection, see 
the court’s report ... 1 had no power to revise any finding of 
theirs. I was merely ordered to examine and report on the state 
of the regimental accounts.’ Yet Mr. Hodson speaks of Taylor’s 
report as ‘completely vindicating Lieutenant Hodson on all the 
charges’! He will not believe his own witness. He entirely 
ignores, or rather he implicitly denies, the fact which the foregoing 
extract clearly proves, that Taylor’s inquiry had nothing to do with 
anything except accounts,*' and left the adverse verdict of the court 
on the remaining counts completely intact. 

The issue then is narrowed to this: Was Taylor’s favourable 
verdict regarding the accounts justified by the facts? Now it was 
absolutely impossible for Taylor or for any one else to come to any 
satisfactory conclusion about the accounts by examining the account- 
books alone. For part of the evidence that had been recorded 
before the court related to the accounts; and of this evidence 
Taylor, on his own showing, saw nothing. There was, for instance, 
as I shall presently show, a false entry in one of the account-books, 
relating to a pecuniary claim which had been established against 
Hodson before the court. I shall also show that, if Hodson was 
able to make Taylor believe that ‘ there were no actual improprieties 
in the management’ of his accounts, it was partly because he had 
privately borrowed large sums to make up the deficiency in the 
regimental treasure chest which his own malversation had caused. 
In a word, although, as Taylor has told us, he had nothing to 
do with any of the charges brought before the court, the question of 
the correctness of the accounts was inextricably bound up with the 
evidence relating to the pecuniary claims that had been established 
against Hodson; and of that evidence Taylor says that he knew 
nothing. 

First of all, it is important to state what the finding of the court 
on this matter really was. It did not commit itself, in so many 
words, to the judgment that Hodson was guilty of fraud. ‘The 


19. Life of Lord Lawrence, ii. 517. 

% 1 understood,’ writes General Godby, who held temporary command of the 
Guides before Taylor succeeded to the post of commandant, ‘I understood that Taylor, 
in taking command, thought it his duty to make himself acquainted with everything 
connected with the regiment, and amongst other things with the accounts, which was 
only what is expected from every one succeeding to acommand. Whether he first got 
the sanction (this is not the same as an order) of the Punjab government or not, I 
don’t know; but he got Hodson to come to Murdan with his accounts, and prompted 
by the noble idea of doing his utmost to exculpate Hodson, he set to work, as I thought, 
for his own satisfaction as commanding the regiment.’ 

*1 See also an extract from a letter of General R. Taylor to Mr. Bosworth Smith 
(Life of Lord Lawrence, ii. 511, note). 
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court,’ writes General Chamberlain to me, ‘ was very guarded in its 
language.’ ‘I don’t suppose,’ writes the same authority, ‘ that 
Lord D. nor Sir J. L. did actually consider “ peculation’’ proved 
direct and absolute,—but next door to it.’ The court stated that 
the system for which Hodson was responsible was ‘calculated to 
screen peculation and fraud;’ and it stated that, from the com- 
mencement of its sittings, his statements had ‘ abounded in subter- 
fuge,’ which it ‘ could not too strongly condemn.’ 53 

But, although the court expressed itself so guardedly, there still 
remains evidence of an instance in which it was proved that Hodson 
had defrauded one of his native officers. ‘Amongst the many 
complaints,’ writes General Chamberlain,® ‘there was one by a 
duffadar of the Guides to the effect that he had not received payment 
for a horse upon the terms agreed. I do not remember whether 
there had been a change of horses between Hodson and the dufiadar, 
but anyhow there was a monetary transaction, and when the 
account-book came to be examined, it was found that the item had 
been tampered with. Now R. Taylor may have seen many erasures 
and alterations in the account-books, and this item amongst them, 
but wnless he had knowledge of attendant circumstances, he knew little. 
. . - Hodson’s explanation was unsatisfactory, and the court con- 
sidered the claim established.’ There were various other claims 
against him, which, in order to prevent their being investigated by 
the court, he settled by privately borrowing money.“ ‘ When they 
came up for hearing,’ says General Chamberlain in another letter, 
‘a verdict was entered, “‘ Settled out of court.”’ It is needless to 
say that Hodson would not have borrowed money privately to satisfy 
claims if he had spent the money that would have otherwise gone 
to satisfy them on the public service. Then there is General 
Chamberlain’s statement that, after he had been allowed a 
fortnight’s grace to make up his accounts, a cursory examination 
showed that ‘items had been wrongly debited and credited to 
square up.’ Moreover, it has since been conclusively proved that 
he was guilty of another act of malversation which did not come 
under the notice of the court at all. I have already related 
that, some time before Hodson was summoned to appear before 
the court. of inquiry, one of his subalterns, returning to Murdan 
after leave of absence, asked him for his pay; that Hodson replied 
that he had spent it; and that the subaltern threatened to expose 
him unless he refunded the money within twenty-four hours. I 
repeat that my authority for this statement is the subaltern him- 


# Lord Dalhousie’s Minute of 15 Sept. 1855 (Life of Lord Lawrence, ii. 515). 

38 Four Famous Soldiers, Ὁ. 192, note. 

34 Letter to me from General Chamberlain, and Life of Lord Lawrence, ii. 517. 
‘They were all,’ writes General Chamberlain, ‘ official claims, which ought to have 
been settled up by drawing the money from the regimental chest,’ 
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self, now Major-General C. J. Godby.® TI have also related that, on 
being threatened with exposure, Hodson sent to Peshawur, and ob- 
tained the money (400/. or 5007.) through the generous intervention 
of one Bisharut Ali, from the banker of a native regiment. My au- 
thorities for this statement are Major-General Godby and General C. 
Chamberlain, who at that time commanded the native regiment in 
question, and to whom the application for the loan was made. He 
sanctioned the loan in order to oblige Hodson: but not until 1888, 
—when he learned the truth from General Godby,—had he any 
idea what it was ἴον δ᾽ So far the facts are indisputable; and Mr. 
Hodson has not disputed them. Indeed it is significant that he 
has never attempted to defend his brother from this charge at all. 
But he may conceivably suggest that Hodson had spent Godby’s 
pay on public requirements! Unfortunately this suggestion would 
be inadmissible ; for otherwise what should Hodson have had to 
fear from exposure? As General Chamberlain writes, ‘If legiti- 
mately spent for other recoverable items, why was a loan asked for ? ’ 
But more than this. The money was lent to Hodson privately, and 
stood against him as a private account when Taylor was investigat- 
ing the Guides’ accounts.” Yet, to quote General Chamberlain, ‘ he 
paid the amount to Godby as being balance of his pay and of his 
monies lying in the chest to his credit.’ ‘Did Hodson,’ says the 
same authority, ‘ ever tell Taylor that he had smuggled the sum of 
5,000 rupees into the Treasury? And if so, or if not, how could 
his accounts be right when he had 5,000 rupees more than he ought 
to have had?’ Or, as Mr. Bosworth Smith * pertinently asks, 


What avails it to say that the regimental chest contained at that 
time what it ought, and that the accounts submitted to Taylor were correct, 
when it is admitted that Hodson had been driven to borrow large sums, 
right and left, to make up the deficiencies? If a banker who is hard 
pressed appropriates the securities committed to him, on the chance of 
some day being able to make them good, every one knows what to call 
him. 


‘Another fact, which has never been made public, is very signi- 
ficant. One day, while the court was at lunch, General (then 
Major) Chamberlain found Hodson talking to one of the witnesses, 
and remonstrated with him for doing so. The witness complained 
that Hodson had been trying to intimidate him; and he was 
accordingly placed under protection by the court.” 


%5 See also Life of Lord Lawrence, ii. 517. 

%6 Letter to me from General Chamberlain, and Life of Lord Lawrence, ii. 513. 

87 Letter to me from General C. Chamberlain, and his printed letter to Mr. Bos- 
worth Smith.(Life of Lord Lawrence, ii. 513). 38 Τὸ. ii. 517. 
_ 39 Manuséript memorandum and letter from General C. Chamberlain. General 
Godby stated last year (1890) that he remembered General Chamberlain’s having 
mentioned this episode to him at the time; and it was, of course, chronicled in the 
record of the court’s proceedings, 
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I have proved that Hodson committed an act of malversation, 
that a pecuniary claim against him was established in spite of his 
denial, and that he was obliged to borrow money to settle various 
other claims, and thus prevent their coming under the notice of the 
court. I have also proved that, by borrowing this money, he 
convicted himself of further malversation. It follows that the 
report of Reynell Taylor, who knew nothing of these things, 
cannot be regarded as an exculpation of Hodson. But setting 
aside these proofs, lei me ask any unbiassed reader this ques- 
tion. Which is more likely to have been ‘correct—the unani- 
mous verdict of an impartial court, based upon the cross- 
examination of witnesses and the investigation of documents, and 
endorsed by the commander-in-chief, Sir John Lawrence, and 
Lord Dalhousie, or the verdict of an individual who, by his own 
showing, never saw the evidence laid before the court, who examined 
no witnesses,*° and was assisted in his inquiry by the defendant 2 
Surely it is more probable that of the two the court was right. 

I have said enough to prove my case: but I had better perhaps 
leave none of Mr. Hodson’s pleas unanswered. Again and again 
he tells us that Lord Napier considered Taylor’s report as a 
triumphant exculpation of Hodson. Well, I have proved that, for 
reasons of which Lord Napier could not have been aware, Taylor’s 
‘report cannot, even on the question of accounts, be considered as 
an exculpation of Hodson; and I shall presently prove that a still 
higher authority than Lord Napier was. dissatisfied with it. How 
then are we to account for Lord Napier’s having been deceived ? 
Setting aside the fact, well known to all his ete comrades, 
that Lord Napier was a man who believed in a friend, once made, 
through thick and thin, the explanation is simply that he did not 
know all the circumstances of the case. What right have you, I 
may be asked, to say this? Has not Lord Napier written, ‘On 
reading a copy of the proceedings, I perceived at once that the 
whole case lay in the correctness of his regimental accounts’ ? 
Yes, Hodson, as General Chamberlain has told me, made a copy of 
the proceedings. But it is difficult to believe that, if he had shown 
the whole to Napier, Napier would have committed himself to the 
astounding assertion that ‘ the whole case lay in the correctness of his 
regimental accounts.’ Did Hodson show him the item, which he 
had tampered with, relating to the exchange of horses with a 
duffadar of the regiment? Did he tell him that he had tried to in- 
timidate one of his subalterns before, and one of the witnesses during, 
the inquiry? Did he reveal the ‘subterfuges’ in which his own 
‘statements had abounded’?. But, assuming that Lord Napier 
did see the whole of the court’s proceedings, what then ? The con- 


“© ‘No witnesses were called, that I ever remember,’ writes General Godby, ‘ except 
occasionally a moonshee, or native accountant, to explain or compare papers.’ 
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clusion is simply that he was not an impartial judge. The opinion 
of a private individual who disputes the summing-up of a judge and 
the verdict of a jury does not generally carry much weight. Why 
then should Lord Napier’s belief in his friend’s innocence set aside 
the deliberate judgment of the court, of the commander-in-chief, of 
the Government of the Punjaub, and of the Government of India ? 
Again, what of those matters which did not come under the notice 
of the court? Did Hodson allow Napier to know that he had been 
obliged to borrow largely in order to settle various claims, for fear 
they should come before the court? Did he allow him to know 
that he had been obliged to borrow 400. or 500/. in order to refund 
Godby his pay, which he had spent ? 

In a passage which I have extracted from one of his letters Lord 
Napier says that ‘on his (Hodson’s) being suspended, notice was 
given to every complainant to come forward against him,’ &. By 
whom? And on what authority does Lord Napier make this 
statement ? On what authority,—except that of Hodson himself? 
Assuredly no such notice was given by the court. ‘Ido not re- 
member it,’ writes General Chamberlain to me, ‘and was staggered 
when I first read Lord Napier’s letter.’ Nor by Lieutenant Godby, 
who, on Hodson’s being suspended, took temporary command of 
the Guides. 


As commanding the Guides at the time, [he writes,] I was not aware 
of any notice having been given to complainants to come forward against 
Hodson. Certainly none was sent from the Regimental Office. But it’s 
more than probable that the party whose accusations were the subject 
of enquiry had invited the discharged men who had claims for arrears 
of pay to come forward and lay their demands before the Court; but of 
this 1 had no knowledge. 


Certainly there was no reason why those discharged men should 
not come forward and claim their due. I have shown that Hodson 
tacitly admitted the justice of various claims by borrowing money 
to satisfy them, and thus keep them out of court. Let it be remem- 
bered also that every plaint that was laid before the court was 
rigidly scrutinised. Yet General Chamberlain writes to me, ‘I do 
not remember one single plaint being disproved.’ And, he asks, 
why should men have accused Hodson falsely, when they knew that 
if detected they would be punished, and that ‘if he cleared himself 
and returned to power stronger than ever, they would have to pay 
for their sins’? Did Lord Napier mean that the court could not 
discern between false accusations andtrue? His pleais simply un- 
meaning unless it means that not the court only, but also Sir John 
Lawrence, the commander-in-chief, and Lord Dalhousie were either 
incompetent or unjust! 

Lord Napier’s other statement that ‘Hodson informed me that 
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he advanced money from the regimental chest,’ to defray the 
expenses of building the fortified cantonment at Kote Murdan, is 
equally unavailing. ‘I believe,’ writes General Chamberlain, 
‘advances were made for the public works at Murdan: but had 
Hodson been able to show what had been so spent, the court could 
have accepted his accounts. This he could not do.’ Even if he 
had been able to do so, the proof which I have given of his having 
committed malversation would remain unshaken. 

Again, Mr. Hodson tells us that the Government of India 
adopted Taylor’s report as satisfactory. Perhaps: but the follow- 
ing extract from a letter, written by General Sir H. Daly, K.C.B., 
tells a different tale :— 


I was appointed to the Guides on or about 7 May 1857. A few days 
after I had been in command, I received a file of papers (Reynell Taylor’s 
report), with a minute from Lord Canning expressing dissatisfaction, and 
directing explanations on many points of Taylor’s writing. This was 
sent to me by the Brigadier (Sir N. Chamberlain) under the authority of 
Sir John Lawrence. The papers I never read, but within an hour of 
their receipt wrote to Sir N. Chamberlain and Sir John Lawrence, stating 
my inability to do what was required. I took the file with me to Delhi, 
placing it in the secret drawer of a small desk, known only to the Adjutant 
and myself. After I was wounded at Delhi, the command of the Guides 
fell temporarily to Hodson. On the day of the storm, 14 September, I 
resumed command. After the fall of Delhi I was called upon to restore 
the file; the desk was searched; the file was missing. Hodson was 
asked ; he replied that he knew nothing of the records during his tenure 
at Delhi. A few months elapsed, and the siege of Lucknow was in hand. 
I was with Sir W. Mansfield and Hodson, and in command of the Horse. 
He was brought in mortally wounded to Banks’s House, where I was, and 
he died that night. I was at once asked by Sir W. Mansfield to take 
command of Hodson’s Horse. I stipulated for freedom in connection with 
Hodson’s affairs and his ‘ commission of adjustment.’ This was accepted 
by the Commander-in-Chief, and I took command; but on the day I did 
so, remembering the missing file from the desk at Delhi, and having strong 
grounds for thinking Hodson knew, I went to an independent friend, 
whose tent was near, and begged him to come with me to Hodson’s tent 
before the assembling of the ‘commission of adjustment.’ In Hodson’s 
trunk the file was found. I forwarded this to the Government officer, 
still living, through whom I received it, describing the discovery, and 
suggested that Sir J. Lawrence’s sanction be asked to leave the matter in 
silence. Sir J. Lawrence acceded to this suggestion, and so the matter 
remained till 1860, when, stv ng by the remarks in Hodson’s reminiscences, 
Sir John spoke to meabout _blishing the statement I have now made, 
the particulars of which are known to several still living.*’ 


Now observe what Lord Napier says: ‘If Sir Henry Daly’s 
memory is accurate, and your brother at the time he was asked the 


Life of Lord Lawrence, ii. 524. 
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question denied all knowledge of these papers, I firmly believe that 
he spoke the truth, and that had he lived he could have explained 
satisfactorily how they came into his possession.’ 42 Lord Napier 
was indeed a staunch friend ! 

To refute Mr. Hodson is also to refute Dr. Luard, who appeals 
to Mr. Hodson’s book as his authority. Speaking of the court of 
inquiry, Dr. Luard says: ‘ Against their decision he appealed, and 
a second inquiry was ordered, and entrusted to Major Reynell 
Taylor, who reported on 18 Feb. 1856. This report fully cleared 
him of the imputations cast upon him. . . . But the second report 
᾿ς was not communicated to the commander-in-chief, was laid quietly 
aside in some office, and no more notice taken of it.’ 42 These few 
words contain no less than three grave errors. First, as I have 
already proved, Hodson never appealed against th verdict of the 
court of inquiry. Secondly, Taylor’s report only touched one of 
‘the imputations cast upon him,’ and did not succeed in clearing 
him of that. Thirdly, it is not true that ‘no more notice was taken 
of’ Taylor’s report. On the contrary, that report, as I have shown 
on the evidence of Sir Henry Daly, was read by Lord Canning: he 
wrote a minute expressing dissatisfaction with it; and both minute 
and report were abstracted by Hodson from Daly’s desk, and found 
in Hodson’s trunk after his death. (See extract, already quoted, 
from Sir Henry Daly’s letter to Mr. Bosworth Smith.) 

To sum up. [15 proved that Hodson committed malversation ; 
that he committed what was virtually a fraud upon one of his 
native officers ; that he was driven to borrow money in order to 
satisfy various claims and thus prevent their coming under the 
notice of the court of inquiry; that the opinion of the court was 
‘unfavourable to him in every way;’ that their verdict, confirmed 
by the commander-in-chief, by the Government of the Punjaub, and 
by the Government of India, was never appealed against, and never 
reversed ; that they found that the system of accounts for which 
Hodson was responsible was ‘calculated to screen peculation and 
fraud ;’ that the accounts which Hodson could not, although he 
was allowed all the time that he asked for, explain to the court, 
he did explain to the satisfaction of Reynell Taylor; but that 
Reynell Taylor’s report did not satisfy Lord Canning : finally, that, 
as Reynell Taylor examined no witnesses, never saw any record of 
the court’s proceedings, and knew nothing of the circumstances 
regarding at least two important points, his report, whatever may 
have been its value in other respects, fails to clear Hodson of dis- 
honourable conduct. 


12 Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, pp. Ixvi-Ixvii. 
% Dictionary of National Biography, xxvii. 75. 
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III. 


I now come tothe notorious case of Bisharut Ali. The story, based 
upon information supplied to me by General Crawford Chamberlain, 
who learned the facts direct from eye-witnesses, is told in detail on 
pp. 203-5 of my ‘ Four Famous Soldiers.’ I reproduce it here. 


During the earlier days of the siege, it chanced that a native, named 
Shahaboodeen, came to Hodson’s tent, and informed him that one Bisharut 
Ali, an officer of the 1st Punjaub Irregular Cavalry, had mutinied, and 
was living at his village, within a few miles of Delhi. The man added 
that Bisharut Ali’s relatives were mutineers. Hodson at once recognised 
the name. Bisharut Ali was the same man who, some years before at 
Peshawur, when he had been in sore distress, had stood his security to 
enable him to borrow a sum of money from the banker of the 1st Irregular 
Cavalry. Shahaboodeen, too, had known Bisharut Ali before. He had 
formerly been a trooper in the regiment to which Bisharut Ali belonged, 
but had been dismissed from the service for an assault on one of his 
comrades ; and his conviction had been founded, mainly, on evidence 
furnished by Bisharut Ali. He was a man of infamous character; and it 
was to revenge himself on Bisharut Ali for having borne witness against 
him that he now turned informer. The story which he told to Hodson 
was a deliberate invention. As a matter of fact, Bisharut Ali was a brave 
and honourable man: he had been sent by his commanding officer, Major 
Crawford Chamberlain, to his village, on sick leavey and some of his 
relations, who were represented by Shahaboodeen as mtineers, had never, 
for a single hour, been in the Government employ. ἣν Hodgson was in 
no mood to ask himself whether the unsupported stavement of an ex- 
convict deserved to be regarded as evidence. It was enough for him that 
a nest of mutineers were said to be lurking within his reach. Taking 
with him afew of his horsemen, he rode off to the village; sought out 
Bisharut Ali’s house; and, after a fierce struggle with the inmates, in 
which much blood was shed on both sides, established his footing within. 
Returning to his camp, whither Bisharut Ali had gone, he met him, and 
charged him with being ἃ mutineer. Bisharut Ali indignantly denied the 
charge, and demanded that he should be taken to the British camp at 
Delhi, and there formally tried. Common justice required that Hodson 
should grant the request. Andit might, surely, have been expected that 
a motive more powerful than the sense of justice would impel him to give 
every chance of proving his innocence to the man who had helped him in 
his hour of need. But the desire to destroy a supposed rebel was upper- 
most in his heart ; andjustice and gratitude, if they pleaded at all, pleaded 
in vain. A hasty trial was held; and Bisharut Ali was declared guilty. 
Raising his carbine to his shoulder, Hodson deliberately aimed at his 
benefactor, and fired. The shot did not kill Bisharut Ali; and, looking 
Hodson full in the face, he shouted, ‘ Had I suspected such treachery, I 
would have fought it out instead of being shot like a dog.’ ‘The troopers 
fired, at Hodson’s command. Bisharut Ali was slain; his nephew, a child 
of twelve years, was slain, clinging to the knees of another uncle; his 
innocent relatives were slain; and Hodson, having taken possession of 
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his horses, his ponies, and some of his personal property, rode off to 
another village, to hunt down more mutineers. 


Mr. Hodson pleads, in reply (pp. Ixvii-Ixviii), that, as General 
Chamberlain’s information ‘must have come from natives, and 
presumably friends of the rebels, it may be considered as carrying 
about as much weight as the accounts of Mr. Balfour’s “ atrocities,”’ 
to which we are all accustomed, gathered from eye-witnesses on the 
spot where evictions have taken place, by sympathising visitors.’ 
Observe that, by using the word ‘rebels,’ Mr. Hodson begs the 
whole question. He goes on to say that ‘it is impossible that 
General Chamberlain can know what evidence Hodson had of the 
man’s guilt,’ and that ‘no one at the time doubted Bisharut Ali's 
guilt.” Major-General Mitford, Hodson’s stepson, adds that 
Ressaldar Hookum Singh, of Hodson’s Horse, told him ‘that he 
was present with the detachment when Bisharut Ali was executed, 
and that he and all those with him were thoroughly satisfied that 
Bisharut Ali was a rebel and thoroughly deserved death.’ Further- 
more, Major-General Mitford tells us ‘4 that one Ressaldar Zari 
Singh has stated ‘ that he lived in the same village as Bisharut Ali 
and was there when the man was shot. Zari Singh was only a 
boy at the time, but distinctly recollects the circumstances, and 
has often heard them discussed since; but neither then nor subse- 
quently did he hear any doubt cast on the justice of the punish- 
ment. Hvery one was convinced that Bisharut Ali was a rebel and 
a fomenter of rebellion.’ 

I shall presently show that the testimony adduced by Major- 
General Mitford is absolutely worthless. Meanwhile I have to deal 
with Mr. Hodson. Nearly seven years ago, when Mr. Hodson 
first disputed the truth of the story of Bisharut Ali, General Craw- 
ford Chamberlain offered, through the columns of the Daily News 
(19 Jan. 1884) to furnish him with full details: but Mr. Hodson 
did not accept this offer! General Chamberlain shall now speak 
for himself. I quote from a memoir dated 19 Feb. 1884. After 
relating how he first heard, at Mooltan in 1857, of Bisharut Ali’s 
execution, how staunch Bisharut’s regiment had proved during the 
most trying months of the mutiny, and how he told the news of his 
execution to his brother-in-law Burkut Ali, General Chamberlain 
proceeds :— 


His—Burkut Ali’s—first remark, after hearing of his brother-in- 
law’s death, was, ‘ You will see that it is Shahaboodeen and Hodson 
_ Sahib who have done this. Hodson Sahib has done it to wipe out his 
debt,‘ and my relatives and friends are those who have suffered. But, 


Atheneum, 31 Aug. 1889. 

4 When I first read this remark of Burkut Ali’s I was exceedingly puzzled. It was 
true, of course, that Hodson could have had no interested motive for sparing his surety ; 
for if he proved insolvent and his surety died, not he, but his creditor would suffer. 
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whatever calamity has befallen them, I will be faithful to you and to the 
State, come what may.’ 


General Chamberlain then relates how he tried in vain to obtain 
from the Government of the Punjaub an account of the circum- 
stances of Bisharut Ali’s execution. 


The first piece of information was gathered late in the year (1857) 
from an officer passing through Mooltan on his way to England. He 
told me that the European officers knew nothing about Bisharut Ali, 
but Hodson had said he knew all about him, and that he was a rebel ; 
so he was shot. I had no reason to suppose that his trial and exe- 
cution had been irregular, and I don’t remember hearing any details. 
To the best of my recollection, it was only about this same time that 
Burkut Ali came to know more about it, and then not only were his 
convictions realised in respect of the losses that had befallen his rela- 
tives, but he learnt that his own brother, Surufraz Ali, had been 
executed as a mutineer, and a nephew, a lad of some twelve or fourteen 
years, had been shot also. . . . In the following November I took leave 
to visit Delhi, then a centre of interest. Accompanied by Burkut Ali, 
I purposely took the route through Hurreeana, in order to visit Khur- 
khonda (Bisharut Ali’s village), being anxious to gather there on the spot 
all the information I could. Hindoos and Mahomedans unanimously 
asserted that Bisharut Ali had never been away from the village since 
his arrival ; that neither he nor any one else there had been in rebellion ; 
and on the sudden and unexpected arrival of the troops, he had at 
once sent out milk and fruit to the camp, and gorie himself by-one way 
while Hodson and a party had entered the village by another, led, as 
they subsequently came to know, by one Shahaboodeen, a native of the 
place. 

This man had formerly served in my regiment, but had forfeited the 
service consequent upon a sentence of imprisonment (hard labour for two 
years) for violence to a superior officer. The principal witness against 
him had been the Ressaldar, Bisharut Ali, with whom he had been in 
deep enmity ever since his release from jail, and upon whom he took the 
opportunity of the times to have his revenge. With this object in view 
he laid false information before the authorities at Delhi, and, bringing 
Hodson to the spot, succeeded in carrying out his design to his heart’s 
content. 

To return to the villagers’ story. A party under Hodson’s leadership 
was taken to a cluster of houses occupied by Bisharut Ali, his relations, 
and friends, where they demanded admittance. As is well known, the 
natives of India (and throughout the Hast) are scrupulously averse to 
admitting any one into their houses, on account of their women. “They 


He had got his loan; and that was all he wanted. But neither could he have had any 
motive for killing his surety, as such! I asked General Chamberlain to explain. ‘I 
used the word “ security,”’’ he writes, ‘but in fact B. A. arranged the loans with my 
banker.’ He goes on to speak of ‘monies lent to Bisharut Ali and by him lent to 
Hodson ;’ and in another letter he mentions the loan of 5,000 rupees, ‘ which Bisharut 
Ali negotiated and lent Hodson.’ But of course I do not wish to be understood as en- 
dorsing what Burkut Ali said. 
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not unnaturally objected to having their houses entered by troops, and 
resisted when forcible entrance was attempted. Fighting ensued ; lives 
were lost; and prisoners made. On Hodson’s return to camp, Bisharut 
Ali was made prisoner : he asserted-his innocence, and asked to be taken 
to Delhi to be tried, but without avail: he was sentenced to be shot, and, 
according to the testimony of the eye-witnesses, Hodson, on seeing some 
hesitation on the part of the firing party, fired at Bisharut Ali himself. 
The latter did not fall at once, but said, ‘ If I had expected this treachery, 
I would have fought it out instead of being killed like a dog.’ His throat 
was cut as he lay on the ground. 

With respect to Burkut Ali’s brother, Surufraz Ali, the villagers 
asserted that they made the most strenuous efforts to save his life. He 
had never been in Government employ, and had passed his life as the 
family land-agent. . . . His denial of rebellion and assertion of inno- 
cence were quite unavailing, and on the statement of Shahaboodeen 
that he was Kote Duffadar (Pay Sergeant) of a regiment of Oudh Irregular 
Cavalry, he was sentenced to death and executed. His nephew, a lad of 
some twelve or fourteen years of age, who ran and clung to him, hoping 
thus to shield him and save his life, was shot on him. This last cirewm: 
stance was stoutly maintained ! . . . This is a summary of the villagers’ 
story ; and, happily for myself, it does not rest solely upon my memory : 
two living witnesses can corroborate it. 

Ere leaving Khurkhonda, I saw the lands and houses which had been 
confiscated consequent upon Hodson’s operations, for I felt sure the 
Government of India would entertain an application for their release. I 
am glad to say that, on the Chief Commissioner’s recommendation, Bisharut 
Ali’s lands were released at once in Burkut Ali’s favour. ... Ialso ordered 
a monument to be placed over my friend’s grave, for I could not but think 
that his death was not only undeserved, but as mercilessly carried out 
as it was barbarously planned. 

On my return to my regiment, I wrote officially to the officer then 
commanding the Guides, requesting him to procure me the fullest in- 
formation from native officers and men who had been employed under 
Hodson in this affair. After a long interval, receiving no reply, I wrote 
to him again. He sent a laconic answer, regretting that he had failed to 
elicit any information: but in pencil below his signature were a few lines 
to the effect that no one would open his mouth on the subject. 

Five years later, in the commencement of 1864, an opportunity 
suddenly presented itself for learning more of the matter of which I write. 
As I had to pass through Murdan, in Eusufzaie (the Guides’ head-quarters) 
on my way from the camp at Umbeyla to Delhi, I asked the officer then 
in charge of Murdan if he would allow a certain native officer to accompany 
me some way towards Nowshera, as I was quite alone. He did so. After 
riding some distance, chatting upon general subjects, I suddenly pulled 
up, and said: ‘ Now —— we are quite alone in this plain. God is above. 
I want you to tell me about Bisharut Ali’s case. I tried to get information 
from your commanding officer officially, but failed because none of you 
would speak. You were there. Tell me all.’ He was loth to speak. 
He said, ‘Don’t ask me. It is too dreadful to think about. You know 
Bisharut Ali was my great friend. I felt dreadfully pained at his terrible 
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position and fate. I was afraid of his seeing me or of Hodson Sahib’s 
doing so, for fear he should make use of me; so I hid myself. No one 
can speak of that day,’—or words to that effect. Pressed for time, we 
parted; and I carried away the firm conviction that his expressions and 
the extreme reticence of the men of the Guides fully confirmed the story 
I had heard from the villagers. 

In 1882 I came to learn, for the first time, the names of two British 
officers who had been with Hodson on the occasion, and at once wrote. 
Their replies did not enlighten me much. Both were engaged in the 
village with Hodson. Neither remember whether Bisharut Ali surrendered 
or was captured: but both speak decidedly as to his having made no 
resistance to the troops. One was especially struck by his brave bearing 
when a prisoner. One says that a sort of trial was held by Hodson; the 
other calls it a ‘drumhead court-martial.’ Neither was present at it or 
at the execution. Both considered he ‘had failed in his duty as an officer 
and soldier;’ and the general opinion was that the sentence and execution 
were just. 

This is all the evidence I have ever been able to gather on the subject. 
The fact that those officers were engaged with Hodson in the village 
leaves intact the statement about Bisharut Ali going to the camp, and 
sending milk and fruit; for they were with the party which went in by 
one way whilst he went out by another. As regards the fighting, there 
is the villagers’ statement that Shahaboodeen led the troops to the house 
in which the officers say, ‘rebels had taken refuge.’ Rebels they were no 
doubt believed to be; but only because Shaharoodeen said so. They were 
not so in fact; and they never would have fought but for the reason 
already explained. They were where every man has a right to be, viz. in 
their own houses. 

I now come to the main point, viz. Bisharut Ali’s attitude. Was he 
a rebel?’ And how did he fail in his duty as an officer and a soldier ? 

As a man of much local authority and position, he could no doubt, if 
so willed, have caused serious trouble: for the furlough men of the 
Irregular Cavalry were at their homes throughout Hurreeana. Khur- 
khonda, a large village, contained many of them; but, so far as I heard, 
none suffered, on that eventful day, except Bisharut Ali, his relations 
and friends! This in no way proves that he or they were rebels; but it 
establishes the fact that they were made the victims of a deep scheme. I 
am sure that all the officers and men of the expedition fully believed that 
they were going to meet mutineers in open rebellion, and therefore guilty 
in their eyes, when they started from Delhi. There has never been any 
question as to the troops being opposed on arrival at Khurkhonda; and 
the officers state that Bisharut Ali made no resistance. Whence, then, 
comes proof of his rebellion? The utmost that has been advanced against 
him is that, as an officer of position and authority in the service of the 
Government, he did not do as he was bound to do, viz., give aid against 
the rebels. Why did he not doso? First, because they were not rebels. 
Secondly, because they were his own relatives and friends, who were 
defending their houses. In fact, the whole of the (so-called) evidence 
against him is of a negative character throughout. He did nothing. 

Having known him intimately for eight years, Iam able to speak of 
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him as a brave, quiet, determined man, who, if a rebel, would have been 
a dangerous one, instead of remaining, as he did, unsuspiciously in his 
village, within striking distance from Delhi. Would not the conduct of 
a rebel at heart have been the very opposite of this? Would he not have 
fought for his life? One of the officers was especially struck by his 
brave bearing when a prisoner. Does not this speak more for his 
innocence than for his guilt? Does it not confirm my estimate of his 
character, as also my conclusions in respect of what he would have done 
as a rebel? An innocent mind can meet death more calmly than a 
guilty one. Moreover, the accusation of treachery, which he is asserted 
to have made when wounded, seems to me in favour of his innocence. 

And now as regards the trial. It will be seen that Hodson held it. I 
_ must here recall the fact that Burkut Ali, on hearing of Bisharut Ali’s 
death, at once predicted that Hodson had done it ‘ to wipe out the debt." 
I now explain what he meant. Hodson was well known to Bisharut Ali, 
who was with me morning and evening as native adjutant, and who for 
years was my constant companion, being the best company in a native I 
had known. My friends were his friends. One day when Hodson sent 
me an urgent application for a large sum of money on loan, 4,000 or 5,000 
rupees (400). or 5001.) I declined to give my banker any verbal endorse- 
ment, lest I should be held responsible; but Bisharut Ali arranged it at 
once, and, as I afterwards learnt, stood security. Subsequently, when 
Hodson was very hard pressed for cash, to settle urgent claims against him 
(during the sittings of a Court of Enquiry to investigate certain matters 
connected with his command of the Guides), Bisharut Ali again stood his 
friend with my banker ; and a considerable sum was due to the latter 
from Hodson, when the latter was killed at Lucknow. ... I am fully 
certain that the officers generally believed in the justice of Bisharut Ali’s 
sentence, because Hodson told them he knew him well. Yes, well indeed ! 
And I of course feel that no one there knew the relation in which Bisharut 
Ali stood to the so-called rebels. . . . Had there been a regular trial, 
Bisharut Ali’s life would not have been taken then and there ; nor would 
such a miscarriage of justice have occurred as the death of Surrufraz Ali, 
the family accountant. It ought to have been impossible, in face of the 
villagers’ endeavours to save his life. Εν now one wishes one could 
discredit the story of his death, still more so that of the lad who was 
killed with him; but no room is left for so doing, for Burkut Ali found 
the painful blanks in his family circle. . . . I have made every endeavour 
since 1857 to ascertain the true story. What has been obtained subsequent 
to the villagers’ account has confirmed rather than shaken the latter. 
But if any officer who was actually present at the execution wil! now affirm 
that Hodson did not fire at Bisharut Ali, and that his throat was not cut, 
I will gladly accept his assurance. C. CHAMBERLAIN. 


I will now expose the worthlessness of the evidence aiduced by 
Major-General Mitford. The following correspondence, which was 
published in the Army and Navy Gazette of 5 and 12 July, and of 
2,9, and 23 August 1890, proves that no Hookum Singh can be 
discovered or can be shown to have ever existed ‘ wlio was present 


with the detachment when Bisharut Ali was executed.’ 
¥2 
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BisHARuT ALI. 
To the Editor of the ‘ Army and Navy Gazette.’ 


Sir,—May I ask you to publish this letter, to which I invite the 
attention of Major-Gen. R. C. W. Reveley Mitford? A review of my 
‘Four Famous Soldiers,’ which appeared in the Atheneum of 31 Aug. 1889, 
contained the following statement :—‘ Gen. Mitford informs us, that 
Ressaldar Hookum Singh, of Hodson’s Horse, “ told me, some four years 
ago, that he was present with the detachment when Bisharut Ali was. 
executed, and that he and all those with him were thoroughly satisfied 
that Bisharut Ali was a rebel and thoroughly deserved death.’’’ 

After reading the review, Gen. Crawford Chamberlain, from whose . 
investigations I had derived my knowledge of the circumstances of 
Bisharut Ali’s execution, communicated with Col. Morris, commanding 
1st Bengal Cavalry. There was, as Gen. Chamberlain was aware, a 
Hookum Singh belonging to the 1st Irregular Cavalry, who was attached 
to the Intelligence Department, under Major Hodson, at Delhi; but, as. 
Col. Morris ascertained from an examination of the regimental records, 
he died at Jullundhur on 18 Oct. 1858. This man, then, was not Gen. 
Mitford’s informant. Col. Morris subsequently wrote to Col. Robertson, 
commanding 9th Bengal Lancers (late 1st Regt. Hodson’s Horse), and 
to Col. Strong, commanding 10th Benga‘, Lancers (late 2nd Regt. 
Hodson’s Horse). He asked each of these officers whether (1) there 
was in his regiment, at the time of the Indian Mutiny, a man called 
Hookum Singh, and whether he was present at the siege of Delhi; 
(2) whether the said Hookum Singh was present at the execution of 
Bisharut Ali at Khurkonda; (8) whether the same Hookum Singh 
was in the regiment four years before (i.e., in 1885); (4) if so, what 
was his rank at the time ; and (5) where he was then (November 1889) 
living. Col. Robertson replied that there was, in January 1858, a ressaldar 
named Hookum Singh in the 1st Regt. Hodson’s Horse, who was not 
present at the siege of Delhi, and retired on pension on 10 Feb. 1887. 
This Hookum Singh did not enlist until after the siege of Delhi. In 
February last he was living at Philloke, in the district of Gujranwala, 
Col. Morris wrote to the Deputy-Commissioner of the district; and 
Hookum Singh, having been personally interrogated by the Extra- 
Assistant-Commissioner, stated that he did not accompany the detachment 
of his regiment which visited Khurkonda, and that he was therefore not 
present at the execution of Bisharut Ali. Col. Strong replied that at 
the time of the Mutiny there was in the 2nd Regt: Hodson’s Horse a 
man named Hookum Singh; that he was then a sowar, 86 years old; 
that he was not present at the execution of Bisharut Ali, and did not 
remember having gone to Khurkonda; and that he was pensioned in 
1876 as ἃ sowar. Neither Col. Robertson nor Col. Strong mentioned any 
other Hookum Singh. I have seen the original letters of Cols. Morris, 
Robertson, and Strong, regarding Ressaldar Hookum Singh and the 
pensioned sowar Hookum Singh, as well as the official docket of the 
Extra-Assistant-Commissioner of Gujranwala. _ The result of the searching 
enquiries which I have described is that no Hookum Singh can be dis- 
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covered, or can be shown to have ever existed, who was ‘ present with the 
detachment when Bisharut Ali was executed.’ But Gen. Mitford will 
-doubtless explain.—I am, &c., T. R. E. Hotmgs. 


10 Eldon Road, W., 17 June. 


To the Editor of the ‘ Army and Navy Gazette.’ 


Sir,—My attention having been called to a letter in your issue of the 5th 
‘inst., headed ‘ Bisharut Ali,’ I beg to state in reply that the ‘Hookum Singh’ 
referred to was a Ressaldar in the 9th Bengal Cavalry, formerly the 1st 
Regt. of Hodson’s Horse.—I am, &c., 

R. C. W. Revevey Mitrorp, Major-Gen. 


Wellington Club, Grosvenor Place, S.W., 11 July. 


To the Editor of the ‘ Army aud Navy Gazette.’ 


Sir,—In the brief letter regarding Bisharut Ali which appeared in 
-your issue of 12 July, Gen. Mitford stated that the Hookum Singh who 
‘told him ‘that he was present with the detachment when Bisharut Ali 
was executed, and that he and all those with him were thoroughly 
satisfied that Bisharut Ali was a rebel and thoroughly deserved death,’ 
was a ressaldar of the 9th Bengal Lancers (late 1st Regt. Hodson’s Horse). 
A reference to my letter which appeared in your issue of 5 July will show 
that, according to the testimony of Col. Robertson, the commanding officer 
of his regiment, this ressaldar did not even enlist until after the execution of 
Bisharut Ali, and that, having been personally interrogated by the Extra- 
Assistant-Commissioner of Gujranwala, he himself stated that he did not 
accompany the detachment of his regiment which visited Khurkonda, and 
that he was therefore not present at the execution of Bisharut Ali. It 
follows that the information which Gen. Mitford communicated to the 
gentleman who reviewed my ‘Four Famous Soldiers’ in the Athenewm 
was absolutely incorrect. That information was calculated to throw 
-discredit on my account of Bisharut Ali’s execution. It is to be regretted 
that Gen. Mitford.did not think it necessary to test it by applying to Col. 
Robertson ; and it is still more to be regretted that, after I had proved it 
to be incorrect, he did not think it necessary to apologise for having 
allowed it to be published.—I am, &c., T. R. E. Houmss. 


10 Eldon Road, W., 31 July. 


To the Editor of the ‘ Army and Navy Gazette.’ 


Sir,—I had not intended to pay any further attention to Mr. Holmes, 
but I must thank him for his letter in your issue of the 2nd inst. This 
production commences with a misquotation and continues in a strain of 
ill-disguised impertinence which only serves to accentuate the malevolence 
he has shown throughout his unjust, unmanly, and utterly uncalled-for 
-attack on the memory of a most gallant officer and true gentleman, who 
crowned a most brilliant career with a soldier’s death._—I am, &c., 

R. C, W. RevELEy MItTForD. 
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To the Editor of the ‘ Army and Navy Gazette.’ 


Sir,—I am compelled, much against my inclination, to trouble you 
with another letter. It is a pity that Gen. Mitford has resorted to 
personalities, for they tend to obscure the question at issue. An officer 
of his standing ought not to need to be told that irrelevant abuse is a 
poor substitute for argument. The question is simply this,—I allege against 
Gen. Mitford that he made to the gentleman who reviewed my ‘ Four 
Famous Soldiers’ in the Athenewm a statement calculated to throw 
discredit upon an important passage in the book; that the information. 
upon which that statement was based was wholly incorrect; and that. 
Gen. Mitford has neither said a word to show that it was true, nor 
apologised for having allowed it to be published. Here are the facts: 
Gen. Mitford told my reviewer that Ressaldar Hookum Singh, of Hodson’s 
Horse, had told him ‘ some four years ago that he was present with the 
detachment when Bisharut Ali was executed, and that he and all those 
with him were thoroughly satisfied that Bisharut Ali was a rebel, and 
thoroughly deserved death.’ I proved, in my letter of 5 July, upon the 
evidence of Cols. Robertson and Strong, commanding respectively 9th 
and 10th Bengal Lancers (late 1st and 2nd Regts. Hodson’s Horse), that 
no Hookum Singh could be discovered, or could be shown to have ever 
existed, who ‘ was present with the detachmdnt when Bisharut Ali was 
executed.’ I asked Gen. Mitford to explain. \He was bound to do one 
of two things: either to show that Cols. Rwbertson and Strong were: 
mistaken, or to admit that he had himself committed a gross blunder, and 
to apologise. He did neither. He merely stated that the Hookum Singh 
referred to was a ressaldar of the 9th Bengal Lancers. But, according to: 
the testimony of the colonel of that regiment, the only Ressaldar Hookum 
Singh who, up to the period of which Gen. Mitford spoke, had ever belonged 
to it, did not even enter the service until after the execution of Bisharut 
Ali; and, as I showed in my letter of 5 July, the said ressaldar has: 
informed the Extra-Assistant-Commissioner of Gujranwala that he was 
not present at the execution of Bisharut Ali. 

In his last letter, Gen. Mitford said that I had begun my letter of the: 
previous Saturday with ‘a misquotation.’ As a matter of fact, I began 
by remarking that Gen. Mitford, in his letter dated 11 July, had stated. 
that the Hookum Singh who told him ‘that he was present with the 
detachment when Bisharut Ali was executed, and that he and all those 
with him were thoroughly satisfied that Bisharut Ali was a rebel and 
thoroughly deserved death,’ was a ressaldar of the 9th Bengal Lancers. 
Gen. Mitford’s actual words were, to the best of my recollection, that 
‘ the‘Hookum Singh referred to was a ressaldar of the 9th Bengal Lancers,’ 
&c. Now, if ‘the Hookum Singh referred to’ was not the Hookum Singh 
who, as Gen. Mitford says, gave him information about the execution of 
Bisharut Ali, will Gen. Mitford be good enough to say who he was? No 
other Hookum Singh was in question. To avoid a tedious and needless: 
circumlocution, I used an expression which, to any one but Gen. Mitford, 
must have been perfectly clear. He cannot deny that in substance it was 
accurate. Why, then, does he waste time by cavilling at its form ? 

I now ask Gen. Mitford this final question. Does he, or does he not,. 
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admit that the evidence of Cols. Robertson and Strong and of Ressaldar 
Hookum Singh, as recorded by the Extra-Assistant-Commissioner of 
Gujranwala, is correct—in other words, that no Hookum Singh was 
present at the execution of Bisharut Ali? If he does not, how does he 
propose to invalidate their testimony ? If he does, why has he shrunk— 
he who is so indignant at what he thinks ‘ unmanly ’—from admitting 


that he was in error, and apologising ?—I am, &c., 
T. R. E. Houmss. 
Crianlarich Hotel, Perthshire, 20 Aug. 


To this last letter Major-General Mitford has made no reply. 


That being the case, he will not be ‘surprised that I am sceptical 


about Zari Singh. Assuming, however, that Zari Singh has been 
correctly reported, I may say this much. First of all, as he was 
by his own admission a boy at the time of Bisharut Ali’s execution, 
his testimony cannot outweigh the unanimous testimony of the 
Hindoos and Mahometans from whom General Chamberlain derived 
his information. Secondly, he has tried to prove too much. For 
if, as he said, Bisharut Ali ‘ kept ostensibly on good terms with the 
authorities and hoodwinked them,’ how was it that he was charged 
by Hodson with not communicating with the authorities ? * 

But I must repeat that, as I have demolished the alleged state- 
ment of Hookum Singh, I should require very strong evidence be- 
fore I could accept the alleged statement of Zari Singh. 

It is hardly necessary to notice Mr. Hodson’s plea that, ‘even 
if on private grounds, in remembrance of past obligations, he might 
have been inclined to spare him, public considerations required 
sharp and speedy justice. The very existence of our Empire was 
trembling in the balance.’ Mr. Hodson cannot mean seriously to 
argue that, if Hodson had granted Bisharut Ali’s request to be 
taken to Delhi for trial, the existence of the Empire would have 
been imperilled. 

His attempt to discredit my narrative by appealing to Sir H. 
Norman’s ‘ History of the Siege of Delhi’ is equally futile. “Αἱ 
Rohtuck,’ says Sir Henry, ‘ Hodson managed to surprise and nearly 
to destroy a party of mutineers, irregular cavalry, sowars of dif- 
ferent regiments, including Ressaldar Bisharut Ali, who was taken 
and shot.’ Now Bisharut Ali was not killed at Rohtuck at all, but 
at Khurkondah,—his own village. Moreover, Sir H. Norman was 
not present at the execution: his narrative was a contemporary 
one (it was written in 1857), and only alluded to the affair of 
Bisharut Ali in the briefest way ; and he therefore could only have 
derived his information on this particular point, directly or indi- 
rectly, from Hodson’s official report, or from his oral testimony. 
Mr. Hodson goes on to say that his brother mentions ‘that one of 
the men killed was a brute of the 14th Irregular Cavalry, who com- 


46 Manuscript memorandum by General C. Chamberlain.] 
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mitted such butchery at Jhansi; ’ and he remarks, ‘ There certainly 
is a strong presumption against the innocence of a man found in 
such company.’ Now reference to Mr. Hodson’s book (pp. 201-4) 
will show that Bisharut Ali was not in the ‘ brute’s’ company at 
all! Bisharut Ali was killed at Khurkondah on 15 August. The 
‘brute’ was killed at Khotuh, sixteen miles off, three days later. 
What, then, becomes of Mr. Hodson’s ‘ strong presumption * ? 


IV. 


‘We are asked,’ says the Saturday Reviewer, ‘to believe that 
Hodson was a plunderer.’ 

The published evidence in support of the charge that Hodson 
was a plunderer is as follows:—(1) the statement of General 
Pelham Burn, who saw Hodson’s boxes of loot, when Hodson ac- 
companied him from Futtehgurh to take part in the siege of 
Lucknow; *’ (2) the statement of General Sir H. Daly, K.C.B., 
whose duty it was, after Hodson’s death, to open his trunks before 
the committee of adjustment examined them, and who saw in those 
trunks what he himself described as ‘ loads of loot ; 48 (8) the state- 
ment of General Sir Neville Chamberlain, G.C.B., that ‘in my 
opinion and in the general opinion of those I vias then associated with, 
both he and his men were considered to have been prominent in loot- 
ing;’ and that ‘in Major Hodson’s camp was to be seen a miscellaneous 
collection of animals and conveyances of various kinds, and these 
could not have been brought together without his knowledge and 
sanction ;’ #° (4) the statement of Captain Light, who served at 
the siege of Delhi, that Hodson was ‘the most notorious looter 
in the whole army;’ °° (5) the remark, oft repeated, of General 
Archdale Wilson, who commanded the Delhi Field Force—‘ Poor 
Hodson, he must be killed in looting some day ;’ δ᾽ (6) the state- 
ment of a general officer to Mr. Bosworth Smith, that he ‘saw 
Hodson on his way to the storm,’—of the Begum Kothee at 
Lucknow,—‘ to which his duty did not call him.’*? ‘ Behind him,’ 
continued this eye-witness, ‘came an orderly with a large haver- 
sack, which could be wanted only for purposes of plunder. He was 
killed forcing open the door to what was then believed to be the 
treasure room. Every one in camp knew that Hodson had gone 
to plunder ;’* (7) the statement of Major W. Forbes, who writes, 
‘ Hodson was a mauvais sujet ; but Mr. Bosworth Smith is mistaken 
in supposing that he was killed in the act of looting. If he had 
lived three minutes longer, however, he certainly would have died 


7 Life of Lord Lawrence, ii. 518. 

8 Ib. © Tb. Ὁ. 523. 80 Tb. p. 519. 51 Ib, 

52 The fact that ‘ his duty did not call him’ to the Begum Kothee is corroborated 
by Sir Henry Norman, Life of Lord Lawrence, ii. 529. 3 Tb. p. 520. 
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in the act. This I know on authority which cannot be disputed ;’ 5: 
(8) a statement made to me by a general officer who served on 
Sir Colin Campbell’s staff,—which, however, is of course not sus- 
ceptible of proof,—that it was well known in camp that Hodson had 
a list of all the places at Delhi and Lucknow where valuable plunder 
was to be got; (9) the statement of General Sir H. Norman, 
G.C.B., that Hodson, who, as his brother has admitted, was, at 
the outset of the mutiny, deeply in debt, did, in an underhand way, 
remit in January 1858 several thousand pounds to Calcutta. 


‘The facts of the remittance’ [writes Sir Henry] ‘ were as follows. 
Hodson’s regiment, like most others at the time, was largely in arrears of 
pay, and, soon after it reached the Headquarters’ camp at Futtehghur, in 
January 1858, Hodson came to me as Adjutant-General, and, having 
represented to me that his men were in distress for want of funds, asked 
for authority to draw a sum of money on account from the regimental 
chest. The amount he asked for was large, but I satisfied myself that it was 
within the sum then actually due to the regiment, so I issued authority 
for it to be paid. Upon the officer in charge of the military chest sub- 
mitting to me his next weekly statement of cash in hand, I was surprised 
to find that his balance had only been slightly reduced during the week 
notwithstanding the large advance authorised for Hodson’s Horse. The 
officer in charge explained to me that Hodson had taken the advance 
mainly, if not altogether, in bills, which to the best of my recollection, 
were drawn on the Treasury at Calcutta. I was somewhat alarmed at 
hearing this, and at once instituted a private inquiry, which resulted in 
my ascertaining that, although the money had been taken by Hodson in 
bills, the men had received their payment in rupees. The conclusion I 
then formed was that Hodson had a large sum of money in his possession 
at the time he asked for an advance, that this money was his own property, 
and that he took advantage of this opportunity for remitting his money 
to a place of security. As the men had received their money, there was, 
of course, no fraud on them or on the public, and I had no reason for 
taking proceedings against Hodson; but the occurrence made a strong 
impression on my mind, and led me to believe that there was truth in the 
common belief in camp that Hodson had freely availed himself of the 
many opportunities for plundering which must have presented themselves 
to him. ... the largeness of the amount quite startled me. It was 
certainly several thousand pounds.’ ** 


Mr. Hodson’s comment on Mr. Bosworth Smith’s original 
summary of this last piece of evidence is worth quoting. 


_ ‘I was able’ [he says] (pp. lxi-Ixii) to trace back this story to its 
origin. The only foundation for this fresh calumny is that when Hodson 
applied to the paymaster, Captain Tombs, for two months’ pay for his 
regiment, R. 60,000, which was sanctioned by Gen. Mansfield, the 


‘chief of the staff, he asked to have it in the form of bills on Calcutta, as - 
‘these were in great request at that time with the up-country bankers 


Life of Lord Lawrence, ii. 520-21. 53 Tb. p. 527. 
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from whom he drew money for his men. That they were duly paid 
all allow.’ 


Yes, of course they were duly paid. But what has that got 
to do with the matter? Is Mr. Hodson unable to understand 
Sir H. Norman’s letter? If not, why does he ignore the all- 
important fact that, ‘although the money had been taken by 
Hodson in bills, the men had received their payment in rupees ;’ and 
that, as the paymaster’s cash balance ‘had been only slightly 
reduced during the week,’ notwithstanding the large advance 
authorised for Hodson’s Horse, those 60,000 rupees must have been 
paid by Hodson out of money in his own possession. As the men 
received their payment, there and then, in rupees, Mr. Hodson’s. 
contention about the ‘ up-country bankers’ falls flat. I need hardly 
say that Hodson would not, unless he had been insane, have 
resorted to so roundabout a way of obtaining the cash which he 
was authorised to draw direct from the military chest. Mr. Hodson 
first published this comment in a letter to the editors of the 
National Review (Nov. 1884) before the appearance of Sir H. Norman’s. 
letter. He has read that letter since. Des he believe it? If so, 
why does he reprint a comment wh can serve no purpose 
except that of misleading his readers ? 

- I am confident that every candid reader will admit that the 
nine items of evidence which I have stated, taken together, are 
strong enough to condemn a man in a criminal prosecution. 
Dr. Luard’s reply to this overwhelming consensus of testimony is: 
simply, ‘ that all his property (save horses) was sold at his death for 
1701.’ °° I must take leave to say that this is no reply at all. The fact 
that the personal effects which an officer who died on active service 
had in his possession at the time of his death were sold for so much, 
in no way proves that he was not worth so much more, in hard cash, 
in securities or what not. Mr. Hodson admits (p. xxxvii), that, during 
the mutiny, his brother made ‘a very large profit’ by the sale of 
prize cattle. Let us admit that this was an honourable transaction. 
How was Dr. Luard to know that Hodson did not make ‘a very 
large profit’ in more questionable ways? Anyhow there is Sir 
Henry Norman’s damnatory letter. Either it is true or it is not. 
If it is true, as coming from Sir Henry it must be, then Hodson, 
who is admitted to have been heavily in debt in 1857, must have 
had in his possession at least 60,000 rupees in January 1858. 
Mr. Hodson’s reply is (1) that Sir Thomas Seaton, who was prize- 
agent at Delhi, told him that Hodson was not a plunderer, and (2) 
that Hodson died a poor man. Seaton was, next to Lord Napier 
of Magdala, Hodson's best friend. His negative statement avails. 
nothing against the numerous positive statements which I have 


5 Dictionary of National Biography, xxvii. 76. 
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quoted. Undoubtedly he could have spoken as to the amount of 
plunder which Hodson handed over to him: but it was not in his 
power to say that Hodson kept back nothing from him. The 
statement that ‘ he died quite a poor man’ is a loose one; and it is 
obviously impossible for an outsider to test it: but it cannot avail 
against the damning statements which I have quoted, especially 
those of Sir Henry Norman and Sir Neville Chamberlain. Were 
such statements, in such number, and on such authority, ever yet 
made against an innocent man ? 
ΝΣ 

‘Last’ [says the Saturday Reviewer]‘comes the story that Hodson 
spared the King’s life for a bribe. For proof of this we have, first, Mr. 
Holmes’s conviction, based on such evidence as we have examined already, 
that Hodson was not the man to spare the King unless he had been bribed ; 
then the word of a distinguished anonymous officer, who will reveal 
himself, if required, and who had the story from the Queen. It is rather 
difficult to keep one’s temper at the sight of such “evidence” as this. 
The distinguished officer can only answer for what the queen told him. 
She is the authority and the only one for the charge against Hodson. 
We are expected to believe that an English officer who was so believed 
in as Hodson was, was a bribe-taker on the mere unsupported word of 
an angry native woman. Such allegations are the merest trash. 


If the reviewer cannot keep his temper at the sight of the 
fragment of evidence which he has distorted, what must have been 
the effect upon his temper of the mass of evidence which he has 
suppressed ? Here is the real evidence for my ‘trash.’ (1) The 
‘ distinguished officer’ is General Sir Donald Stewart, G.C.B., late 
commander-in-chief in India. He saw with his own eyes the 
unauthorised guarantee, which Hodson gave to the queen, and which 
he attested with his signature. He states,—and it is of the utmost 
importance to mark this,—that the guarantee had been given before 
the royal family left the palace of Delhi; that is to say, before 
Hodson asked General Wilson for permission to promise the king 
his life. The late Mr. C. B. Saunders, who succeeded Hervey 
Greathed at Delhi, and knew Hodson well, also saw the guarantee. 
Neither he nor Sir Donald had the faintest doubt of the genuineness 
of the signature. (2) Hodson did undoubtedly give guarantees for 
their lives to some of the greatest criminals in Delhi; and in a 
letter to General Wilson, printed on p. xxxiii of Mr. Hodson’s book, 
he denied that he had done so. Sir John Lawrence was asked 
by Saunders whether these guarantees should be respected or not. 
He replied : ‘ As regards Hodson’s guarantees, I think they must be 
respected, no matter under what influence they were given. He was 
allowed great power by the commander-in-chief and his successors, 
and if he abused it, this is between him and his conscience.’ 1 (3) The 


5 Life of Lord Lawrence, ii. 156. The italics are mine. 
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fact of Hodson’s having given his unauthorised guarantee of the 
king’s life explains the otherwise unaccountable persistency with 
which, on 21 Sept. 1857, he importuned General Wilson to allow 
him to promise the king his life. This importunity is attested by 
Sir Donald (then Captain) Stewart and by Colonel (then Lieutenant) 
J. R. Turnbull. Both were present when Hodson asked Wilson for 
permission to go and capture the king; and both have described 
the interview to me.** Sir Donald could not understand Hodson’s 
persistency at the time: but afterwards, when he saw the guarantee, 
all became clear. Hodson was obliged to wrge Wilson to let him 
promise the king his life, because he was conscious of having already 
promised it himself. It is true that he alleged, as his reason for 
making this request, that he could not otherwise induce the king to 
surrender. But he did not think it necessary to make any such 
request in the case of the princes. (4) I have proved that Hodson 
did give the king a guarantee of his life before the royal family 
left the palace of Delhi; and I have also proved that he was not 
authorised to give that guarantee. . I would not insult the 
intelligence of readers by demonstrating the obvious fact that he 
did not give it out of charity. But, as\neither Mr. Hodson nor 
the Saturday Reviewer can see this, I am compelled to explain. By 
availing himself of the opportunity which his position as head of 
the Intelligence Department afforded him for communicating with 
the rebels to give an unauthorised guarantee of safety to the king, 
Hodson committed a gross breach of trust. I suppose that neither 
Mr. Hodson nor the Saturday Reviewer will have the hardihood to 
deny that, if it had been discovered, he would have been liable to 
be brought before a court-martial. Is it credible that he would 
have run such a risk without securing a quid pro quo? 


VI. 

On p. 209 of my book, describing the capture of the king and 
queen of Delhi by Hodson, I wrote, ‘The queen had with her about 
seven thousand rupees; and this sum Hodson appropriated.’ 
Commenting on this, my reviewer in the Atheneum (21 Sept. 1889) 
writes, ‘It is true that he took that sum, but he handed it over to 
the prize-agent ;’ and Mr. Hodson (p. lix) says, ‘ the money, what- 
ever it was, was handed over to the prize-agent.’ No proof is 
offered of this statement ; and I am obliged to say plainly that I do 
not believe it. I do not believe it, partly because, in the face of the 
overwhelming proof which I have adduced of Hodson’s looting, it is 
incredible. The prize-agent was Sir Thomas Seaton. Is Mr. 
Hodson prepared to prove that Sir Thomas stated that Hodson 
handed over to him the money which he took from the queen? If 


58 See Four Famous Soldiers, Ὁ. 208, note. 
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Sir Thomas did say so, I think it would be generally considered 
that he committed a breach of duty in accepting the money. 
I do not profess to have any special knowledge of international 
law: but I have not been able to discover in any treatise on the 
subject that money found on the person of an individual in the 
position of the queen of Delhi, and intended merely for personal 
expenses, comes under the head of booty of war.*® But tell the sur- 
 viving officers who served in the siege of Delhi that Hodson handed 
over this money to the prize-agent, and they will laugh in your face. 

There is one other remark of Mr. Hodson’s to which I must 
eall attention. ‘I have,’ he writes (p. lxxi), ‘read carefully Mr. 
Smith’s reply to my vindication, with the letters of his correspon- 
dents, and I see no reason for retracting or modifying anything 
that I have written. . . . Mr. Smith has proved that those who 
bore enmity against Hodson and tried to injure him when alive do 
so still.” Consider what this means. Mr. Hodson is aglow with 
indignation against those whom he regards as the calumniators of 
his brother. But here he shows himself to be a calumniator on a 
magnificent scale,—a calumniator of men against whose honour no 
one had ever before breathed a syllable. If these words of his are 
to be taken seriously, they can only mean that he regards these 
men as liars,—liars who have lied deliberately in order to blast the 
reputation of a dead comrade. As I have already written, ‘ Mr. 
Bosworth Smith’s appendix is based upon first-hand information 
from honourable, impartial, and able men, who had seen with 
their own eyes, heard with their own ears, or learned from the 
study of original papers or the cross-examination of eye-witnesses 
the facts for which they vouched.’ Some of them have, of their 
own personal knowledge, made, both to Mr. Bosworth Smith and 
to me, statements, most damaging to Hodson’s reputation, which it 
is impossible to explain away, impossible to refute, except on the 
absurd hypothesis that they are deliberate falsehoods. Let Mr. 
Hodson show the courage of his opinions, and name any one of Mr. 
Bosworth Smith’s correspondents who ever showed enmity to his 
brother, or ever tried to injure him when alive.™ 

5° In the Manual of Military Law (pp. 312-13 jed. 1887]) I find the following 
definition: ‘ The property of the enemy, whether public or private, found on the field 
of battle, ina camp taken by assault, or a town delivered up to pillage, forms spoils 
of war under the name of booty.’ The money taken by Hodson comes under none of 
these heads. 

* Four Famous Soldiers, p. 226. 

6 Dr. Luard, in his bibliographical note, asserts that I ‘give implicit credit to 
whatever Hodson’s enemies said of him, while neglecting the testimony of such friends 
as Lord Napier of Magdala.’ This assertion is partly untrue and wholly misleading. 
So far from neglecting the testimony of Hodson’s friends, I gave prominence to the 
testimony which Sir Henry Lawrence and Sir Thomas Seaton bore in his favour. The 


testimony of Lord Napier I was obliged to neglect, because it was overborne by that of 
others who had personal knowledge of the facts. Moreover, his testimony did not 
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Nay more, if Mr. Hodson only knew it, he has branded Reynell 
Taylor himself, whom he claims for his brother’s champion, as a 
liar! for he persists in asserting that Hodson ‘ appealed against 
the verdict of the court of enquiry,’ that Taylor was ordered by the 
government of the Punjaub to hear his appeal, and that ‘he drew 
up a report completely vindicating Hodson on all the charges ;’ and 
he asserts this in the face of Taylor’s own statement that he and his 
assessor only acted as ‘a voluntary committee,’ ® that he ‘had no ~ 
power to revise any finding of the court,’ and that he ‘was merely 
ordered to examine and report on the state of the regimental 
accounts.’ 

Mr. Hodson has no scruple about printing his vindication 
exactly as he printed it in 1883, although divers statements in it are 
demolished by the testimony of eye-witnesses or of actors in the 
events to which it alludes: he persists in saying (p. xxxviii) that he 
has the authority of Sir Donald Stewart for making a certain state- 
ment in behalf of his brother, although, as he must have read on 
p. 226 of my ‘Four Famous Soldiers,’ have in my possession a 
letter from Sir Donald, in which he wtites, ‘You are welcome to 
say that Mr. Hodson had no authority to quote me at all in his 
introductory remarks.’ 

As Mr. Hodson still insists that his brother was the victim of a 
‘clique,’ let me refer my readers to the ‘ Life of Lord Lawrence ’® 
for a long list of the distinguished men who composed that ‘ clique.’ 
‘Mr. Holmes,’ complains Mr. Hodson (p. lxx), ‘ follows Mr. Smith 
in quietly assuming that his view of Hodson’s character was shared 
by all those who knew him in India, and Anglo-Indians generally.’ I 
have not written a word which could give Mr. Hodson the right to 
say this: but, if he will substitute ‘proving’ for ‘assuming’ and 
‘nearly all’ for ‘all,’ I shall be willing to accept his words. 
‘Personally,’ writes Sir Charles Aitchison to Mr. Bosworth 
Smith, ‘I never knew Hodson. But among the many I have known 
who knew him intimately, there is but one opinion about him,— 
a splendid leader of irregular horse, but a most unscrupulous man. 
Your estimate of him is admitted by almost every one to be correct.’ 


touch the majority of the charges brought against Hodson. The persons upon whose 
testimony I made statements adverse to Hodson were as follows: Lord Dalhousie, 
the late Sir Herbert Edwardes, Sir Donald Stewart, Sir Henry Norman, Sir Henry 
Daly, Sir Neville Chamberlain, General Crawford Chamberlain, General Pelham Burn, 
General C. J. Godby, Captain Light, Dr. Hathaway, Dr. Farquhar, the late Sir 
Archdale Wilson, the late Sir George Lawrence, and the late Mr. C. B. Saunders. 
Readers will have judged for themselves whether Iam right in believing the statements 
of these honourable gentlemen. To call them enemies of Hodson isa calumny. In 
a letter which I have just received, General Chamberlain says, ‘I never sought to dis- 
credit Hodson, but I certainly hold it to be wrong to refuse to assist in getting facts 
established.’ 

8 Life of Lord Lawrence, ii. 517. 
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‘All of the mutiny men,’ writes Mr. A. Lawrence, Commissioner 
of Allahabad, ‘are with you, except a few personal friends.’ 
‘The common opinion,’ writes Sir Neville Chamberlain, ‘held in 
the Punjaub was that he was not clean-handed. . . I know of no 
other instance in which suspicion of the kind was attached to any 
other officer in the Punjaub. If this judgment was the outcome of 
malevolence, jealousy or prejudice, or any unworthy motive, why did 
the imputation prevail only against Hodson ? I believe that every 
one who has served in India will admit that an imputation of the 
kind is never lightly propagated.’ Even General Reynell Taylor 
writes, regarding the slaughter of the princes of Delhi, ‘I have 
never admitted that their death was necessitated by the danger of 
rescue. I have never had any other idea than that Hodson, in his 
extra energy, looked to the campaign to repair his fortunes, and 
that he carried it on in ways that other men would not think of 
or join in.’ 

One word more. The readers of the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ have a right to expect that every precaution shall be 
taken to ensure its trustworthiness. If the character of .Major 
Hodson deserved to be vindicated in its pages, would it not have 
been more satisfactory to his friends if the vindication had been 
the work of some writer whose impartiality was above temptation 
and above suspicion? ‘That Dr. Luard believed every word that 
he wrote, his high character is a sufficient guarantee. But, if he 
could have brought himself to write impartially of his own brother- 
in-law, against whom the gravest charges had been deliberately 
made, from their own knowledge, by men of unquestioned honour, 
he would have been more or less than man. 

And now I have done. Let me ask the reader to note that, 
according to the Saturday Review, which has recently (30 Nov. 
1890) informed us that it is ‘especially jealous of its historical 
accuracy,’ the evidence against Hodson is ‘ from first to last pure 
assertion.’ Ihave established that much of that evidence is strong 
enough to secure a legal verdict, and that the weakest parts of it are 
strong enough to secure a verdict in the court of history. 

T. R. HE. Houmes. 


8 Life of Lord Lawrence, ii. 522. 6° Jb. p. 507, note. 
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Notes and Documents 


THE HELLADIKOI. 


Finuay! makes the following statement: ‘ At the beginning of the 
eighth century we find the native Greeks called Helladikoi by 
Byzantine writers in order to distinguish them from the ancient 
Hellenes and from the Romaioi or Greeks of the Roman empire. 
The word was a contemptuous name for them as mere provin- 
cials.”” \ 

The statement is repeated,” and subsequent writers have ac- 
cepted it on Finlay’s authority. Elsewher4 I have casually touched 
on this point and shown that Finlay made a wrong inference ; but 
the matter is so constantly turning up in books which deal with 
medieval Greece that it seems well to write about it expressly. 

Finlay had got hold of an interesting fact, but he got hold of it 
by the wrong end. The name which was borne by the Greeks of 
old, and which is now borne by the Greeks of the modern kingdom 
—Hellénes—had ceased, in the days of which Finlay speaks, to 
mark any national distinction. It had come to mean pagans, as 
opposed to Christians ; it was no longer opposed to barbarians or 
non-Greeks. This fact is familiar to everybody who has any 
acquaintance with the history of medieval Europe. But, it may 
be asked, by what name then were the Greeks, that is to say the 
posterity of the old Hellenes, or at least the people who lived 
between Tempe and Taenarum, called? Finlay says they were 
called Helladikoi, and, he adds, the name was contemptuous. He 
was mistaken. They were not called Helladikoi, and there is no 
reason to suppose that the name was contemptuous. 

Helladikot meant the inhabitants of the theme Hellas, which was | 
only a small part of Hellas, either modern or ancient. It did not 
include the Peloponnesus, which constituted another theme; the 
Peloponnesians were not Helladikoi. Nor did it include the western 
parts of Greece north of the isthmus which formed the theme of 
Nicopolis. , The passages in Theophanes ὃ do not give the slightest 
ground for supposing either that the word had a wider signification 


1 History of Grezce, i. 405. 2 Pp. 409. 
3. Chronograpi: 2, i. 405, and p. 474, ed. De Boor. 
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than the theme of Hellas, or that there was anything contemptuous 
about it. Helladikoi, formed on the analogy of Armeniakoi and 
Anatolikoi, had a purely administrative, and not a national meaning. 
The folk of the theme of Hellas could not be called Hellénes, because 
that famous name had acquired a theological meaning; so they 
were most fitly called Helladikoi, and thus brought into line with 
their fellow subjects of the Anatolic and Armeniac themes. There 
is no ground for fancying that “Ἑ)λλαδικοί, as far as lay in the 
name, carried any notion of contempt. 

But by what name, it may still be asked, were the ‘ Greeks’ 
distinguished, if the Helladikoi were only a part of them? The 
answer is, they were not distinguished by any name; and that. 
is the point which Finlay missed. The people of the three themes, 
Hellas, Peloponnesus, and Nicopolis, were all Romaioi; but were 
not linked together by any narrower name, which could serve to 
mark them out as a sort of national unity, distinct from the other 
Greek-speaking subjects of the empire. This important historical 
fact has been in some measure obscured by the misinterpretation of 
‘ Helladikoi.’ J. B. Bury. 


THE EXCOMMUNICATION OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


SanpERs ! says that the council of Trent deliberated about excom- 
municating Hlizabeth, and were only prevented from doing so by 
the representations of the emperor Ferdinand. The first of the 
following documents will show that some one of the English exiles— 
probably Sanders himself—urged the council to take that step, and 
did his best to overcome any scruples that might be felt about the 
wisdom of such a course. The document is not dated, but it speaks 
of excommunication by a general council, not by the pope, and it 
refers to the repressive legislation of the English parliament of 1562, 
and to the improbability of the parliament being summoned again 
in consequence of any action taken by the council. Further, the 
reference to the refusal of Elizabeth to admit a papal nuncio is to 
the year 1561. We may, therefore, date the document as written 
early in 1563, before the release from the Tower of the imprisoned 
bishops in September 1563. It will be seen that the fanaticism of 
the writer cannot entirely blind his judgment, that he is unable to 
point out any advantages which might be expected from the sentence 
of excommunication, and that his attempts to prove that it would 
not do much harm to the English Romanists are singularly incon- 
clusive. 

What the council of Trent declined to do was done by Pope 
Pius V., and his bull Regnans in excelsis only succeeded in exposing 
1 De Schismate Anglicano, iii. 361. 
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the English Romanists to persecution without shaking Elizabeth’s 
throne. The prospects of any result following on the excom- 
munication were smaller in 1570 than they were in 1568. The 
papal power was asserted at the expense of the English Romanists, 
who were left to expiate the folly of the pope. The great majority 
of them remained true to their allegiance to the queen; but when 
they were examined about their opinions it was difficult for them to 
reconcile their practical duty as Englishmen with their theoretical 
duty to the head of the church. They were liable to be hanged if 
they denied that Elizabeth was rightful queen of England; they 
were excommunicated if they recognised her as such. Such a state 
of things was intolerable, and Gregory XIII in April 1580 gave 
Campion a rescript explaining that the bull was ‘ always binding on 
the queen and on heretics, but not on catholics while things remain 
as at present, but only when public execution of the bull shall be 
possible.’ The second document, printed below, shows the difficul- 
ties entertained in England about the legality and meaning of the 
bull; and the third document shows the meaning of Gregory XIII’s 
rescript, which was probably under consideration at the time when 
the document was written. They are without date or address, but 
probably are a statement of the difficulties of the English Romanists, 
made to Cardinal Morone, together with his answer in 1579. They 
show that the object of the papal court was to allow the English 
Romanists to obtain all the advantages of seeming to be loyal to 
Elizabeth while at the same time they were to put her to death 
if possible, and to rise against her if there were a reasonable chance 
of success. It is small wonder that the English government waged 
war against those who were charged with the dissemination of such 
teaching; but religion was so inextricably confused with polities 
that it was impossible to ward off treason without incurring the 
odium of religious persecution. It is only by following the ques- 
tion into details that we can understand the false position in which 
the policy of the papacy placed the English Romanists, and made 
it impossible for them to give adequate guarantees for loyalty. 
M. PErrRipure. 


1. Remedi per le cose d’ Inghilterra.? 


Esse satis causae cur Anglici concilio oecumenico declarari debeant 
absoluti ab Elisabethae obedientia ; et cur ipsa debeat excommunicari. 

1. Primum quia inobediens ipsa est Deo et Sedi Apostolicae; debet 
autem quisquam in eo genere puniri in quo deliquit; justum igitur est ut 
subditi quoque ipsius ipsi non obediant. Praeterea cum se a communione 
fidelium sponte sua separaverit, justum est ut per sententiam concilii 
generalis excommunicata publicetur. 

2. Dum fit quod justum est in honorem Dei numquam id potest 


2 Public Record Office, Roman Transcripts. Archivio Vaticano. 
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ecclesiae aut ejus membris obesse, quia si ex malo Deus elicit aliquando 
bonum, multo magis ex bono eliciet majus bonum. 

8. Magis credendum est Deum ad iracundiam provocari dum tanta 
Elizabethae impietas impune toleratur quam ob ejus penam irasci velle. 
Nam quae crimina Deus manifesta esse patitur, argumento certissimo est 
quod eadem vellet manifeste in hoc seculo puniri. 

4. In delictis manifestis puniendis si aliqua dilatio adhibenda esset, 
illa deberet adhiberi gratia Catholicorum, non contra eos. Nunc autem 
vincti pro Christo petunt, si tantum fieri non potest quantum per brachii 
secularis invocationem deberet, saltem ut id quam primum fiat quod 
potest, id est, ut subditi absolvantur et regina excommunicetur. 

5. Sidicatur penam ipsius differri ne saeviat contra Catholicos, primum 
ipsi renuntiant huic suo favori, deinde nullum esse favorem putant, quia 
nihil potest acerbius eis evenire quam nunc evenit. Nam si mors judicatur 
inter omnia mala maxime terribilis, quo saepius repetitur eo terribilior 
videri debet. Nunc autem in ecarcere quotidie morantur et mortificantur 
tota die. Praeterea sciendum est sevire Elizabetham in Catholicos usque 
ad mortem non posse, quia publice in parlamento statutum est ut nemo 
propter fidei professionem ultra perpetui carceris vinculum puniretur ; 
nec unquam auditum est in illo regno ut contra statuta parlamenti ulla 
pena unquam infligeretur ; nec Henricus Octavus potuit episcopum Rof- 
fensem aut Thomam Morum occidere nisi penam mortis in parlamento 
lege sanciendam curasset, quae pena nunc abolita est non modo sub 
Maria sed iterum sub Elizabeta, et pro morte pena perpetui carceris sub- 
stituta est. Cum igitur in carcere omnes includuntur, quae pena Catholicis 
ulterius timenda sit non video. Nec enim mutari lex potest nisi convocato 
ex omnibus regni partibus parlamento ; nec ob eum finem convocandum 
putatur cum in priore parlamento regina cum vellet obtinere non potuerat 
ut pena mortis ob fidei negotium inferretur. Quod igitur ordinari potest 
et solet evenire, hoc spectandum est, neque credendum quod Elizabetae 
excommunicatio Catholicorum vitae oberit. Postremo, si Elizabeta ty- 
rannice in eos contra legum statuta saevire vellet (quod neque ipsi vincti 
metuunt neque sine suo periculo facere possit), sed si vellet, cum hoc non 
modo preter intentionem summi Pontificis verum etiam preter communem 
rerum ordinem eventurum esset, non est omittenda justa pena ob nescio 
quem extraordinarium timorem. Hic autem omitti neque hoc debet, si 
tale aliquid invitis omnibus fieret, magnam utilitatem toti ecclesiae pau- 
corum pro Christo morientium sanguinem allaturum sine dubio esse. 
Non enim episcopi quos Henricus vivos reliquit tantum commodi ecclesiae 
pepererunt quantum ii quos occidit. Illi magna ex parte sub Henrico 
naturaliter postea mortui sunt: hi vivunt in eternum per martyrii gloriam. 
Itaque si mors aliquorum, quae praecaveri a prudentibus viris verisimiliter 
non potest, post istam excommunicationem consequeretur, audacter 
dicerem Deum hoc voluisse atque adeo ut ita fieret providisse. 

6. Quod si dicatur nullum apparere hujus excommunicationis fructum, 
respondeo multiplicem fructum videri consecuturum. Primum enim, non 
est sine fructu quod inobedientia Elizabetae puniatur. Secundum, eo 
facilius adducentur nobiles ut ipsam e regno ejiciant. Tertio, revelabit ea 
res quorumdam principum Christianorum aut obedientiam in revocandis 
ab Anglia legatis aut malitiam in relinquendis ibidem. Semper autem 
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interfuit ecclesiae filios obedientes ab inobedientibus dignoscere. Quarto, 
sine omni controversia ipse rumor advenientis apostolici nuntii multum 
commovit populum fidelem in Anglia, eaque causa erat cur non sit ausa 
Regina illum in regnum admittere. Quod si tantum operata est prima 
pontificis citatio, quanto plus prevalebit juditium et sententia generalis 
concilii? Quinto, cum excommunicatio paratam secum trahat execu- 
tionem, idque non modo in animam sed aliquando etiam in corpus, quis 
novit in quem carnis interitum Elizabeta tradetur ? Certe quidem experiri 
nihil oberit, ut sic vel spiritus in illa die sit salvus, qui precipuus est 
hujus medicinae finis, vel eo mitius in futurum puniatur quo breviore 
tempore in peccatis hic vivat. Nam omnino credere debemus amaram 
hane excommunicationis medicinam divinitus institutam aliquo fructu 
nunqguam carere. Denique, nisi aliquid jam tandem contra Elizabetam 
decernatur, neque vinctis episcopis et presbiteris, neque exulibus clericis, 
neque fideli populo, neque vicinis gentibus, neque toti ecclesiae in quam 
quotidie peccat, neque ipsi Deo quem blaspheme conculeat, videtur satis- 
fieri posse. Quod ad Deum attinet, non dubitamus vindicem eum prope- 
diem futurum; optamus autem pro officio nostro erga sedem spostoli- 
cam ut illa in hoc pio ministerio Deo coadjutricem se ostendat. 


2. Ad consolationem et instructionem quorundam Catholicorum 
im angustuis constitutorum quaestiones aliquot. 


Quaestio prima. An bulla Pii V4 emissa contra Elizabetham prae- 
tensam Angliae Reginam habuerit et habeat suum vigorem et robur, 
quibusdam movet difficultatem, quod non fuerit hic more aliarum in 
Campo Florae et alibi promulgata. 

Q. 22da, An Catholici in Anglia non possint tuta conscientia praedictae 
bullae contradicere, vel quod revera non fuerit a Pio V‘ eo transmissa et 
in executione posita, sed per privatum aliquem eo transportata, vel quod 
Catholicis in Anglia non constet de mente Pontificis, quoniam per 
privatum nobilem fuerit valvis affixa. Et utrum Catholicis non debeat. 
sufficere quod pro hac bulla quidem Catholici mortem passi sunt crudelis- 
simam. 

Q. 3tia, An hujus bullae vigore subditi non modo sint a juramento et 
obedientia illi debita liberati, verum etiam in conscientia teneantur illam 
habere illegitimam omni jure Regni privatam et tyrannam, ut qui eam 
talem in conscientia non habeat de bulla sufficienter instructus non possit 
absolvi. 

Q. 4t. An stante bulla in vigore Catholici possint Elizabethae obedire 
in civilibus et cooperari in Regni administratione in iis quae justa sunt. 

Q. 5%. An ad hanc obedientiam praestandam possint praestare Eliza- 
bethae juramentum: an possint Elizabetham vocare Angliae reginam et 
in suis instrumentis eosdem dare titulos regni quos ante bullae emissionem 
dederunt. 

Q. 7™* [sic]. Cum Elizabetha in forma titulorum adjungat in fine ‘ et 
caetera,’ quo intelligatur esse ecclesiae supremum caput, quoniam eo 
excepto omnes alii tituli expresse nominantur, an Catholici hoc intelli- 
gentes possunt salva fidei professione etiam illam particulam‘ et caetera’ 
adjungere. 
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Q. 8%. An Catholici, stante bulla in vigore, possunt arma pro ejus 
defensione sumere contra ejus adversarios, qui praetendunt et regnum ab 
ejus tyrannide liberare et Catholicorum religionem restituere. 

Q. 9%. An Catholici non teneantur in conscientia virtute bullae contra 
eam arma sumere, Regno deturbare, vel occidere data opportunitate et 
victoriae consequendae probabilitate. 

Q. 10™. An privatus, stante bulla in vigore, non possit eam occidere 
ratione quod sit tyranna nec habeat justum Regni titulum. Ht an 
Pontifex non possit dispensare ut hoe fiat, si probabile fuerit ejus morte 
religionem Catholicam restituendam. 

Q. 118, An Catholici non possint juramentum praestare quod Eliza- 
betha sit vera Angliae regina et legitima, non modo quantum ad pos- 
sessionem sed quantum ad titulum regni. Ratio Catholicorum esse possit 
quod Pius bullam emiserit in favore Catholicorum, quare nunc videant 
quod contrarium plane habeat exitum, praesumere possunt quod Pontifex 
nollet eos hac bulla obligare ad eorum gravissimum damnum. 

Q. 12. An Catholici praestito priore juramento non possint, eo non 
obstante, arma contra eam vigore hujus bullae sumere data opportunitate. 

Q. 188, An praeveniendo bullam Pii V# non fuerit Catholicis licitum 
arma contra Elizabetham sumere, regno deturbare, incarcerare vel 
occidere, quia si tum fuerit licitum, etiam modo possunt, si bulla non 
habeat robur. Difficultatem facit quod Basiliense Concilium sess® 20, cap. 
‘Ad vitandum scandala,’ renovavit Martini V4 decretum quod nullus ex- 
communicatus sit vitandus nisi fuerit denuntiatus, aut si aliquem ita 
notorie in excommunicationis sententiam constiterit incidisse, quod nulla 
possit tergiversatione celari aut aliquo modo juris suffragio excusari. 
Talem fuisse constat Elizabetham ante Pii denunciationem: id ipsum ex 
Pii bulla poterit videri qui etiam ante denuntiationem eam vocat prae- 
tensam. 

Q. 148, An Princeps aut Rex propter haeresim excommunicatus aut 
denuntiatus sit eo ipso etiam jure et titulo justo Regni privatus et populus 
ab obedientia et juramento liberatus, an opus etiam sit quod apertis verbis 
deponatur. 

Q. 15%. An nobilis mulier Catholica et reconciliata cum mariti con- 
sensu curans se inter domesticas Elizabethae enumerare, ut sic vitet 


persecutionem heretici pseudo-episcopi et aliorum qui eam ob religionem 


perturbare voluerunt, an haec possit Elizdbetham comitari in cubiculum 
secretius unde Elizabetha audit per fenestram apertam officium haereti- 
corum, ea interim nullo gestu declarante sibi id officium placere vel dis- 
plicere quia se ipsam non vult prodere. 

Q. 16%. An Pontifex non poterit dispensare cum Catholicis ut ex justa 
causa dum inter haereticos versantur carnes comedant diebus ab ecclesia 
prohibitis. 

Q. 17%. An Pontifex non poterit dispensare cum Catholicis ut ex justa 
causa aliquando tempore haeretici officii praesentes sint in ecclesiis, modo 
cum haereticis in sua caena diabolica non communicent, sed legant pri- 
vatas Catholicas preces, ut non se prodant. Ratio videtur et in esu 
carnium et in hoc facto par, eo quod in utroque sit scandalum tantum 
acceptum dum haeretici judicant eos non esse Catholicos tum quia come- 
dunt carnes diebus ab ecclesia prohibitis, qaum quia praesentes sunt in 
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eorum officio; et an non sit idem judicium de eorum concionibus audien- 
di , quando probabiliter non est periculum seditionis. 

Q. 18". An Catholicus accedens ecclesiam dum haereticorum agitur 
officium, et manens non eo fine ut sua praesentia legibus Principis satis- 
facere aut illud officium probare videatur; quin potius aperte vult 
declarare sibi displicere quia dum dum alii externis exhibent reverentiam 
is studio operto sedet capite; an talis vel schismaticus dicendus sit vel 
mortaliter peccare. Difficultatem facit quod haeretici talem praesentiam 
non probant, sed potius ejus optant absentiam. 

Q. 19%. Anextra officium haereticorum, ut post prandium, Catholicus 
accedens ecclesiam ab haereticis occupatam omni scandalo sublato et ibi 
Catholice oret, peccat. Ratio quod non peceat est quia id facit ex devotione 
eo quod scit ecclesiam esse consecratam et jure non ad haereticos sed ad 
Catholicos pertinere. 


2. Answer to the above questions. 


Principio videtur expedire declarari autoritate Pontificis Catholicos 
Regni Angliae non obligari ad peccatum aut excommunicationem ex vi 
bullae editae a Pio V ad tollendas multas difficultates quae ex predicta 
bulla exortae sunt. Nos tamen interim credimus, quicquid sit de pro- 
mulgatione sufficienti bullae et de iis quae in praedicta bulla contra 
praetensam Reginam Angliae contentae sunt, Catholicos modo excusari 
ab obligatione praecepti et excommunicationis neque ullum detrimentum 
ex Vi ejus bullae accipere. 

Primo, quia bulla edita est in favorem Catholicorum et religionis, 
atque constat magnum damnum Catholicis et religioni ex ipsius bullae 
observatione accidere, quod non fuit ex mente legislatoris, ad quam 
oportet semper respicere; nam quod pro charitate institutum est non 
debet contra charitatem militari. 

2°. Quia finis et ratio legis cessant in universali et in communi. At 
cessante fine legis cessat et ipsius legis observatio. 

8°. Nullus tenetur obedire excommunicationi et praecepto cum gravi 
suo damno et incommodo vitae, accidente praesertim detrimento religionis, 
nec credendum est ecclesiam voluisse Catholicos ita obligare. 

4°, Quia praeceptum et obligatio videntur posita pro loco et tempore 
dumtaxat quibus spes esset recuperationis illius Regni ea via et modo. 
Cum ergo talis cecasio evanuerit, et spes sit frustrata, et ea via omnino 
interclusa, consequitur tempus illius praecepti praeteriisse, et obliga- 
tionem proinde cessare: praeter rationem enim videretur nunc uti modo et 
ratione incommodissima ad rem fere impossibilem. 

His ita constitutis sic responderetur ad singula proposita : et quidem 
ad primam : 

1. Dictum est bullam non obligare Catholicos non quidem propter 
defectum publicationis, de qua nihil certi habetur, sed quia cessat omnino 
finis et ratio ipsius. 

2. Ad 2@™, §i quis doceret cessare obligationem hujusmodi bullae, 
non contradiceret, cum certe constet de mente et intentione legislatoris, 
et ut uno verbo dicatur, Catholici quod ad ipsos attinet solo jure 
communi obstringuntur et non fine ullo novo. 
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8. Ad3™. Seclusa bulla, unusquisque eam habere debet pro illegitima 
regina et excommunicata, quanto magis accidente declaratione summi 
Pontificis. Si quis tamen ignaratione aliqua probabili contrarium teneret 
non continuo peccaret mortaliter, nec arcendus esset a sacramentorum 
perceptione. 

4°, Ad 49, Catholici possunt obedire tuta conscientia in civilibus 
Isabellae ; et cooperari in omnibus quae justa sunt in regimine caeterorum 
tyrannorum licere et veteres fecisse constat. 

5°, Ad5%™, Sicut licitum est obedire Isabellae ita licitum illi in licitis 
et honestis juramentum praestare cum contingeret de jurejurando in 6°. 

6°. Ad 6%™, Licet eam vocare Reginam etc. quia tituli 1111 intelligendi 
sunt esse et dici tales quales ipsi sunt. 

7°, Ad7™, Licet haeretici per illam vocem (et caetera) intelligant 
caput ecclesiae Anglicanae, non coguntur tamen Catholici ita eam in- 
telligere : ea enim vox indifferens est ad alia multa: immo vox est quae 
ut plurimum apponi solet in titulis aliorum Regum. 

8°, Ad 8™. Non possunt tuta conscientia eam Catholici defendere et 
propugnare contra eos qui eam vi bullae aut studio religionis impugnant : 
si tamen iniquo titulo Reginam aliquis invadere vellet, illam certe pro- 
pugnare possunt. 

9°, Ad 92, Ex vi bullae putamus non teneri ad ea quae proponuntur 
nisi omnia ita comparata essent ut certa parataque spes esset victoriae ; 
quo casu propter bonum commune fidei et religionis ii tenentur qui 
aliquid possent praestare. 

10. Ad 10™™, Non licet privato quemcunque tyrannum occidere, ut 
definitum est in Concil. Constan. sess. 15: nisi talis esset qui vi regnum 
invasisset, exemplo Aoth, Jud. 8. Quod vero ad hance attinet, si quis ejus 
interitu Regnum posset certe ab oppressione liberare, procul dubio illi 
liceret eam interimere. Sed rebus ut nunc constitutis multo satius ne 
loqui quidem ea de re. 

11. Ad112™. Huic quaestioni jam satisfactum est. Auget tamen non- 
nullum difficultatem illa particula (Vera). Nunquam autem licet jurare 
falsum ; licet tamen occultare et tegere veritatem quacunque aequivoca- 
tione, ut si quis intelligat veram esse reginam opinione communi vulgil 
vel ei adhaerentium, aut quovis alio modo. 

12. Ad 128, Ut paulo ante dictum est, licet virtute bullae (quae quod 
spectat ad favorem religionis et Catholicorum integra et efficax manet) 
arma sumere contra reginam data opportunitate; immo vero si bulla 
non esset publicata liceret tyrannam Reipublicae et religioni maxime 
obnoxiam deturbare autoritate publica. 

13. Ad 185, Licuit arma sumere eo fine et mediis quae ante explicata 
sunt, id est, prudenter et non temere, atque ut Catholici eriperentur 
iis vexationibus corporis et animi quibus tune afficiebantur. 

14. Ad14™, Quamquam probabilis sententia sit haereticos ipso facto 
privatos esse dominio, communior tamen opinio est privandos esse. Ve- 
rumtamen ad majorem explicationem eorum que dicta sunt addere 
oportet Reginam Angliae non solum quia haeretica est Tyranna, sed 
quia summo cum detrimento et perturbatione totius ecclesiae gubernat, 
jure posse auctoritate publica a Regno deturbari, etiam si nulla Bulla 
publicata esset. 
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Ad alias quaestiones quae sequuntur circa communionem Catholi- 
corum cum haereticis, 

15. Ad 158. Posset illa mulier ad modum Naaman Syri se gerere 
cum Isabella, quanquam fatemur esse periculosum et debere subterfugi 
quoad fieri potest: si tamen fiat, cavendum est ne offendantur Catholici 
nimia facilitate ac licentia ejus, et ne prae se ferat se consentire aliqua ex 
parte haeresi. 

16. Ad 16™. Non expedit Pontificem dispensare in universum, sed ex 
causa necessitatis et vitae licet carnes comedere, nisi id fieret in profes- 
sionem. 

(Cetera desunt.) 


A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ACCOUNT BOOK. 


Tue Oxford Historical Society having recently published a book 
of seventeenth-century accounts,! it may be worth while, for the 
purpose of comparison, to give a few extracts from a similar book 
which has come under my notice. This book is in its original 
vellum binding and in good condition, and contains a statement 
of the personal receipts and expenses of William Freke, youngest 
son of Sir Thomas Freke, of Shroton, in the county of Dorset, and 
of Elizabeth, daughter of John Talor, a London merchant. 
William Freke was born, according to a note at the end of the book, 
at Shroton, on 6 April 1605. He went to Oxford in the autumn 
of 1619, and entered at St. Mary Hall. He appears to have kept 
terms at Oxford till June 1622. Towards the end of that year he 
went to London and took chambers in the Middle Temple. Here 
he remained till June 1639, when he married Frances, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Culpeper, of Hollingborn, Kent. 

His father died on 5 May 1633, and left the manor of Han- 
nington, Wilts, to William and another son, Raufe, who married 
another daughter of Sir Thomas Culpeper. There was, however, 
some obscurity in the will, which gave rise to trouble in the family, 
the eldest son, John Freke, only consenting to leave Raufe and 
William in quiet possession on payment of a considerable sum of 
money. This transaction rankled in William’s mind, and is the 
subject of some wrathful reflections, mingled with appropriate 
quotations from the psalms, which occur in the manuscript. At the 
foot of his accounts for June 1635 he writes :— 

And now, Ὁ Lord, I render all possible thankes unto thy divine 
Majesty, for all thy mercies in Christ Jesus. At this time more particulerly 
for that thou hast preserved my brother Raufe and my selfe from death 
untill this present hower; and till the beegining of this moneth; since 
otherwise, the surviuor should haue paid 1000 li. more unto my Brother 
John Freke (uppon a Couenant which hee extorted from us after our 
Agreements, that thereby (as hee said) his Freinds in Dorsett might 
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perceaue hee had not dealt soe ill with us, but that hee could yet use us 
worse) over and aboue the 3000 li. which hee took from us for that which 
hee well knew my Father intended, and sett under his hand, wee should 
haue. It hath bin thy power and providence only (good God) that hath 
protected us from the farther (Psal: 21: 11) evill hee intended against 
us, for hee imagined a mischiuouse device, which hee was not able to 
performe (Psal: 18: 48)— 


and a great deal more in the same vein. 

With Raufe, on the other hand, William was on the best of 
terms. The brothers are said to have built the present Hanning- 
ton Hall together. The house is decorated with medallions on 
which are two hands on one heart, and two hands in one purse, 
with ‘Raufe’ and ‘ William’ carved underneath; and round the 
balustrade runs the motto, ‘ Behold how good and joyful a thing it 
is, Brethren, to dwell together in unity.’ In the accounts Raufe’s 
name is sometimes indicated by a monogram of the letters B and 
R, standing for ‘ Brother Raufe.’ 

The accounts, beautifully written in a small clear hand, cover 
118 pages of the book. They are continuous from 28 Sept. 1619 
to 26 June 1630, and contain much biographical and other infor- 
mation. William Freke does not seem to have been a reading man 
in the university sense of the term. He bought books, but it is 
impossible to gather from the entries what he studied at Oxford. 
He was apparently a quiet, careful, well-behaved young gentleman, 
who amused himself in an innocent way. He learnt fencing, 
playing on the viol, and (after he went to London) dancing. His 
father allowed him, while at Oxford, about 40/. a year, and when he 
went down he had money in his purse. Neither at Oxford nor in 
London did he spend much on food or drink: now and then he 
had supper with a few friends, but he did not give expensive 
entertainments or wines. In London he lived in rather better 
style, and kept one or two horses and a man servant, but his chief 
expenditure is throughout on dress. He was clearly somewhat of 
a dandy ; Spanish cloth, lace ruffs, embroidered girdles, silk stock- 
ings, and beaver hats costing from 3l. to 41. each appear frequently 
in the accounts. He bought the materials for his suits himself, 
and the tailor’s bills for making them up bear a small proportion, 
judged by a modern standard, to the cost of the stuff. 

Mr. Freke was not, apparently, more assiduous at the bar than 
at Oxford ; in fact it does not seem that he practised at all. Law 
books seldom appear in his accounts. The only entry which I have 
observed as showing an interest in politics is that of ‘a book of the 
proceedings in Scotland,’ of which he bought six copies in 1638. In 
1628 he spent ten weeks in the Low Countries; a note at the end 
of the book shows that he was at Utrecht with his wife in 1648; 
otherwise his only travelling was into Wilts and-Dorset, with an 
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occasional visit to places near London. If he wished to communi- 
cate with his country house, there was a carrier, Mr. William 
Inkepen, who ‘liveth in the backside of Longe-Aker, & goeth 
from thence with carriage & letters every Munday about. noone 
towards Hyworth markett (in the county of Wiltes neere Hanning- 
ton) which is on Wednesdays; And he comes home againe to 
London on Satterday in the afternoone.’ Mr. Freke was of a 
religious turn of mind, and the books he bought are not unfre- 
quently of a devotional or moral nature. He was generous and 
fond of giving presents to his relations, friends, and servants. His 
health was generally good, but doctors’ fees and apothecaries’ bills 
show that he was not altogether exempt from the sicknesses which 
infected London in the days of the Stuarts. When he married he 
had about 1,250/. in money, with debts due to him, furniture, horses, 
and plate worth about 250/. more. His wedding-ring, of ‘ Angell 
gold,’ cost him 11. 3s. 6d., and had on it the following ‘posie:’ 
‘Franckely still enioy thy will,’ which he says ‘can be begun at. 
any word.’ Many other details of more or less interest may be 
gleaned from these accounts. They give information of value to 
students of economic and social history, and enable one to realise 
to some extent the life of an English gentleman not in any way 
famous, but worth study as the contemporary of Hampden and 
Pym, of Clarendon and Colonel Hutchinson, and a member of the 
class to which they belonged. 

I give (I) the Oxford accounts in full, with (11) selections from 
the rest. 

G. W. ProrHeEro. 


I. Oxford Accounts. 


Daye 1619 £ 9s. d. 


A true accompt of the moneys w*" I haue receaued by 
my Fathers allowance since my first going to 
Oxford and how I haue laid it out: 


Imprimis. 
Rec. September y* 28 : : : ς : 8 ἀν τ ὦ 
Rec. December γὸ 16 ; - L : ; . 10. OO 
Rec. March the 25 . : : : ; AG COS 
Ree. Juli the 1° : : : ; : : στο 
Rec. September the 2. ‘ ‘ ‘ : .10 0 0 
Rec. December y® 27 : : , P : 30 10°70 
Rec. Aprill ye 15 ‘ A : ‘ i ‘ .10 0 ὦ 
Rec. June the 5 , Σ : , 40: 05.0 
Imprimis 
for admition to the house S"* Mary Hall . 016 0 
I gaue the Butlers : : 0 8 0 
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Daye 
Imprimis 


12°: 


I gaue the Cooke & Manciple 
for a Truncke : : 
for a laced ruffe & Cuffes . 
for making drawing and cloth 
for the cape of my goune \ 
for furring my goune 
for 5 oz: 3 quarters of lace 
for 1 oz: of silk 
for 8 quarters of fustion 
for Canuas 
for a Riders Pichon 
for Paper . ς 
for Johnsons Biatond and Abbotts geographio ς 
for 8 yeards of frize . : 
for Buttons and silk . 
for making a ierking 
for mending stockings 
for a paire of Shooes. 
for a laced ruff and Cuffes . 
for a hatt and band . 
for a paire of greene stockings . 
for my battles 
for my Tuter : 
for my landress her ΠΝ : 
for Chamberrent 
for 3 sacks of Coales . 
for a hat-brush 


15:9 


for mending Cloathes 

for mending γὸ furr of my gowne 

for a paire of Stockings 

for 2 paire of Shooes 

for mending a hatt 

for mending stockings 

for my Battles . 

for Chamberrent 

for my Tuters quarterige . : 

for Phisick and for the Phisitians advice 
for my Landress her quarteridg 
foraround Capp. 

for Admitian to M* Sandies fencing school 
for a paire of shooes . : : ? 
for mending shooes 

for Ribon for Shoostrings . 

for a paire of Gloues . 

for mending stockings 


te 
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12:15:9 


20 


for a girdle 

for the materialls of my Chamlett suk of clothes 
for making the suite . 

for Poynts ‘ : : ‘ 

for mending Cloathes : ‘ 

for my Battailes 

for Chamberrent : ‘ ᾿ 

for my Tuters quarteridg . 

for my Landress her quarteridg 

for 2 paire of Shooes , : 

for a Hatt and Band . 

for Bandstrings 

for a paire of Garters 

for a paire of Stockings : 

for 2 yeards of Ribbon to make shoostrings 
for a Cloake-Bagg . ‘ ‘ : ; 


34:9 


expended from Oxford 

for a paire of Bootes . 

for a ruled paper booke 

for mending my Cloathes . : 

for a moneths learninge of Mr Golidg 0 on the violl 
& strings : ‘ ° 

for my Tuter Paule his απο ῖαν , 

for 1 yeard quarter and halfe of watered Grogorim 

for 8 yeards of lace weying 8 quarters and a halfe 

for 3 paire of gloues . 

for 2 doz: of poynts . ; 

for mending my ΒΏΟΟΘΒ . . 2. 

for mending both my hatts 


_ for Battailes 


for Chamberrent . : ° 

for my Landress her quarteridg = . 

for mending stockings . ° . 

for the fencers quarterig . ‘ Ν 

for a sack of Coales . . Ἐν τας, 

for a paire of Pantophles . att Γ . 
Money which I spent that I cannot accompt for 
for a moneths learning on y® violl and strings . 
I gaue Thom Gollidg ' 

for 3 yeards of frieze 

for 8 dozen of silver buttons 
for silk . : . 
for 2 sacks of Coales . οἷ: 
for two paire of shooes . . . 

for Bacons Essaies . ee ° ς ‘ : 
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Daye 
20:4:9 


δ: 


for glewing the violl . 

for a paire of yearne stock . 

for mending shooes 

for mending stockings 

for a moneths learning on the oll 
for a paire of Shoostrings . 


for my Supper at our Dorsetsheire nesting with ΠῚ 


acquaintance at M* Grishes 


for making my Jerking and for mending other clothes 


for my Landress her quarteridg . 

for my battailes . 

for Chamberrent 

for my Tuter’s quarteridge 

for dressing my Hatt and for a hathand 
for the fencers quarteridge 


0:9 

Owing my self since last quarter : 

for ἃ moneth Jearning on y?® violl and for eee 
for 2 paire of socks 

for 2 paire of Bandstrings . : 
for mending shooes and for mending ecaelnge : 
Ρ a fee to the uniuersitie as beeing a knights sonn 
for a moneths learning and for strings 

for a paire of shooes . 

for mending my shooes 


for to make a Goune 
for 4 yeards of bayes. 
for 2 yeards of cotten 
for a quarter of silke . 
for a quarter of canuas 
for furring my gowne 
for Battailes 
for my Tuters quarter. 
for chamberrent : 
for my Landress her quarter. 
for 3 ys of coloured Phillip and το ΠΟΥ 
for dressing and facing of 2 Hatts 
for a monethes learning on the violl . 
for a paire of stockings 
for 2 yeards three quarters of minis holmes faction 
for halfe an Elle of Taffita 
for 4 doz: of buttons 
for dim yeard of Poledauise 
for1 Ell ofcanuas . 
for pasteboard and ἘΠΕῚ ἫΝ 
for 8 quarters of silke 


for 12 yeards and half of Black Phillip ἐπα Cheney 
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1232739 

for the Taylors Bill 

for Ribbon 


for a paire of shooes . 

for mending shooes & stockings 

for a moneth learning on y® violl and for ἐδ εν 
I gaue Μ' Hopper γὸ Phisitian . 

I gaue the Phisitian . 

I put in my Pockett . 

I gaue the Phisitian . 

for learning part of a moneth on ‘die vist 

More put in to my Pockett 

I gaue the Phisitian . 


for a womans attendance on mee 5 8 weeks being sick : 


for Fustion and Inkle to make a wastcoate 
for y® Apothicaries bill 

for a blackworke Capp τῇ gold lace 
for a hatt and Band . Ἴ 
for my Battles . 

for Chamberrent 

for a paire of Shooes . ; : 
for my Tuters quarterig 

for my Taylors bill 

for a paire of Stockings . 

for 2 paire of socks . : 

for my Landress her quarteridg . 


14:19:1 


From y* 28 of September 1619 unto y*® 23 of June 


1621 Ihaue rec. . 
whereof I haue spent. 
soe y' there remains . 
Remaining of the last nooompte . 


μ᾿ 


Ree. July the 6¢ 

Rec. In October 1* 

Rec. December the 34 
Rec. Aprill thei 

Ree. about y® 27 of June 


Spent going to & at Coleshill : 
for fretting mending and for stringing the violl. 
for a violl Bowe ‘ , ; ; : 
for my Musitian 

for a paire of Garters 

for a paire of Bootes . 

for a paire of Shooes . : 7 
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& 
δὰ 


Daye £ 
14:19:1 

I put into my pockett when I went into the Countrie. 1 

for a paire of Shoostrings . 0 

for a paire of Spurres 0 

for my Battles . 1 

To my Musitian and for strings. 0 

for gloues . 0 

for the Carriag of my "dlokehag:. 0 

for a Button for my Cloke . 0 

for a paire of Shooes . 0 

for a scabbard to my sword 0 

for Gallone Lace : 0 

for 8 pounds of Candles 0 

for the fencers quarteridg . 0 

for riboning 0 

for making a girdle 0 

for y® Carriage of my Cloke bagg 0 

for dressing my hatt . 5 : : τοῦ 

for my Tuter’s quarteridg . : : : : cae | 

: 5 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 


μι 
μεὸ 


for my chamber ; 

To the Musitian for strings 

for a violl to Μ᾿ Golligg 

for a chest to case him in . 

for my Matriculation’. : : : 

for 5 sacks of coales . 

for a paire of bootes . 

for mending shooes . 

for my Taylors Bill 

for mending stockings 

for a yard and demi of siluer 1228 , 

for Gold Lace for a Capp and for dying ΤΕ ΤΕΣ 

for my Supper at the Dorsetsheire meeting . 

for Battailes 

for chamberrent : : 

for my Landress her quarteridg . 

for the fencers quarteridg . 0 

for my Tuters quarteridg . : : : all 

To the Musitian ᾿ : : : ‘ ue 
0 
i 


“μ᾿ 
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for Ribera for my Co: Estmond 
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μι 
μι 
oS 
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17 1635 
for a month lerning on y? violl 
for 2 sacks of coales . 
for y® supplication of Saints 
for mending bootes and shooes . 
for a Coopers dictionarie 


oooo°o 
ONG RK SO 


3 He matriculated Nov. 2. 1621 (Register of University of Oxford, vol. ii. ed. 
A. Clark, part ii. 397). 
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Daye £ sa 4 

17246 :6 
for mending my windowes 0 2 6 
for a paire of shooes . 0 2 8 
for scouring my couerlett . 0 1 4 
for scouring my Goune ; 0 1 4 
for 8 quarters and demi of silke. 02 4 
for galloone Lace : 0 5 2 
for 7 doz: of buttons for my Conta 0 38 6 
for drawing my coate & for drawing my hose 0 3 8 
for Pocketts 0 0 9 
My Taylors Bill 0 8 6 
My Tuters quarterig . 1 6-2 
The fencers quarterig 0,262 
for mending stockings 0. <8 
To the Musitian and for Bienes 0 5 6 
for dying a paire of stockings 0-6 248 
for making knotits & for strings 00 4 
for mending y® furr of my gown 02 0 
for a Trunck : 0 6. 
my Landress her ene 0 8. 
for my battailes ‘ 4 0 0 
for chamber & studdie rent 09 2 
816 9 

8:16:9 
for mending shooes . 0 0 6 
for dressing my Hatt. 9. ὃ Ὁ 
for a paire οἵ shooes . 0 2 8 
for the Art of hauking and τ ες - 0 2 6 
To my Musitian 0 6 0 
Spent at and going unto Colleshill 0 5 0 
for blacking my Bootes : 00 4 
for ἃ doz: & dim: of Poynts 0 4 6 
To my Tutor : : 1 0 0 
My Taylor Palmers bill 0 3 0 
My Landress quarteridg 0 8 Ὁ 
I gaue her Maides 01°86 
for my Batiailes 214 4 
for Chamberrent 0 6 8 
The fencers quarteridg Oo 7 a 
5 jf 6 

521136 

I haue receaued from Octob: 1621 unto June 1622 the 

some οὗ. : : . ; ; ᾿ .ὅ0 00 0 
and there rem since last youu ᾿ 3 ‘ ; . 02 02 8 
The whichis . : . : . 3 . 5202 8 
And I haue spent in this ine ; ‘ : - . 82 04 8 
So then there Clearely Remaineth . ; : Si es i ἢ 


Willi ffreke 


1892 
[Books] 
1622 (?) 
1623 Feb. 
i. Mar, 
au Ap. 
» May. 
» oune. 
» duly. 
» Dec. 
1624 May. 
» 88. 
js. , see 
1625 Jan. 
Ὁ ADE 
» osune 
». Aue 
» sept. 
1627 Jan. 
sy. gabon 
" Apr. 
7 Dec. 


᾽) 37 


” ” 


1628 Jan. 


» dune 
ἥ Oct. 
1630 Feb. 


1681 Oct. 
*» Nov. 


3) ” 
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[II. Selections.] 


Lampe of Pietie 

Records Arithmatick 

an English Littleton 

Suttons meditations 

Bills Arithmatick ; 

a booke of flowers beasts ete. 
the Practice of Pietie 

the Mass displaid 

Jo. Indacins Palmestrie 
Albertus Magnus & Arist : Probl : 
Eupheus Golden Legacie : 
Sands his Ouid and trauailes & Daniels ΕἸ το ; 
Vox Populi . 

Lingua and Othello 

a french bible 

Deering’s works : 

Sr: francis Bacons Apophies 
Hipocrisies Picture, alias Gondot : ὃ 


. Amboyna and a treatise of Patience in fbi 


tion. Σ : 
books & bills of ihe Plate ς 
The Game at Chess 


. The English Secretarie 


Ouid’s Elegies in Englishe 


. Hakluyt’s Voyages 


for the binding up (in feather) of Ἢ π᾿ Magne: 
waring’s exposition of sea termes : : 
Purchas his Pilgrims 4 volumes 
and for clasping of them . 

a booke of Draughts principally “ΠῚ: io 
glasiers Gardeyners & Plaisterers : 

a booke of Playes 

Blundiwile’s Logick 

Bacons Apothegmes : 

Stevens Essaies and Characters 

A concordance of the Bible . 

Godwin’s Antiquities 

Ouerburyes Characters 

Both parts of Don ee : 

Ariosto 


. The Souldier πο 17. his cause 


The Belgick Common Weale 
Enemie to Athisme 

Venus and Adonis 

a booke of Spirituall Emblems 
Agrippa of the Vanity of Sciences . 
Questions & answers of Love. 


3 Gondomar (?). 
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1682 Jan. The Bridbush Wheatlys Sermon 

τ ,, Crookes Anotomie 

4 » Lhe Belgike Pismire : 

Ἐ » Haddocks booke of Painting . 

» Feb. Peacheham’s Emblems. 

δὲ » Peacham of Drawing etc. 
1638 Oct. The King’s Declaracion for the Sabboth 
1634 June. Smyths Commonwealth Ἶ 

Ἢ », Markehams faithful ffarryer . 

» Nov. Ponds Almanack . Ξ 

¥ » 30. Dauies of Herefords Goupis kook 

rf ».  Billingslys abridgd 

Be »  Bifields Marrow 
1685 Aug. An Accedence : 

᾿ »  Swetnams Araignemt of Weonen 

a ,, Dr Dunnes devotions and ᾿ 

Ar. Warwick’s resolved meditacions 
1636 June. A banquett of Jests : ; ᾿ 
‘ a discorce of Duells 

» Dec. 2 books at Swifts { the Atte of gncing 
1637 June Quarles divine Emblems 

- ,  Harberts Poems 

ἣν », 2 Hee homo’s 

».  Arthure Warwicks Aiea eaniona 

5 » Dauid persecuted . 

: »  Acurten Lecture . 
a ,» An Elegy on Jo. Wheler 

1688 June. Balsacks Letters 2 bookes 

᾿ 5, A Prayerbook and Psalmes well ‘ind: 

΄' ». The Elements of Architecture 

» Dee. A booke of the proceedings in Seotland . 
1689 Feb. A singing Psalme booke τ siluer clasps 

» Apr. a Bible. ; , : ' 


[Clothes] 
1628 a paire of boote-hose ; 
κεν, ΤΆ yards of Turkey Grogorim . ; 
ὃ paire of black worsted & thred stookinies 
a paire of shooes : : : 
a yeard of bone lace 
2 ells of fine Dowless 


7 yards of 7 quarter ΠΥ Ἢ bought of Eeracl Shey 


at 185 6d 
6 paire of thinn gloues . 
1 paire of bucks lether gloues . ; 
7 oz: 8 quarters of Purle lace at 2 : 3 the OZ : 
2 oz: & quarter of silke at 2s : oz 
4 yeards & quarter of bayes at 3s 2d 
quarter and halfe of rich Taffat. at 12s : 
1 yeard of scarlet Bayes being 5 quarters broade 
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[Clothes] 
3 yeards & dim: of holmes fustian at 1s the yeard . 
4 doz: and halfe of buttons for the Dublett 
2 doz; for the Cloake 
Canuas and stiffning 
Poledauis for the Cape 
Hooks for the breeches 
Bayes to lay on the linings 
‘Making the sute drawing & aking the Cloake 
An embroidered girdle & hangers 
2 doz: of drumm Poynts : 
1624 A Dutch hatt with ritch lining τ ieatlicn 
», 7 yeards of nonparello 
an ell quarter of Taff: Sarscenet 
2 yeards of black & Pile velvet 
1 ell quarter of ritch Taffatie . 
32 yeards of Sattine Lace 
dim: yeard of small sattine Lace 
the Taylors bill for my coloured suite Darker Ἢ 
suite & cloke 
a cloke button 
embrodering black pirates and hoe 
making of it upp : 
2 doz: of incarnate drum cone 
a paire of Cordevant gloues 
5 pair of Charmister gloues 
6 paire of Melcomb gloues 
a paire of French galloties : 
1602ὅ a black Plush Cloak to Thurman . 
» 8 siluer Hatband : 
1626 for dyin my tawney silke ἘΣ πηστι 
1627 5 ells & halfe of fine holland . 
» for making it into 8 halfe shirts : 
» for making 2 pr of stockings, the wooll being nts 
owne . ᾿ : : 
1628 a peece of ἘΠΕ fete 10 Seek 
», my Buffe Doublet compleate cost 
» a shirt at Arneham [Arnhem] 
», a callico Hankercheife 
» 2 yeards & halfe of unshorne relvers 
» 2 yeards 8 quarters black cloth 
» bobin lace 6 yards . 3 
3» suk 8 oz: 
A making suite & sloake 
», pair of winter bootes & shooes 
1629 a blackworke & gold capp 
1680 nine yeards of Spanish cloth . 
1631 a new Beaver lined in the head and a Silke Curle Bande 
1632 2 pr of Irish Stockings . 
»  &paire of Gambadoes . Ξ δ : ° 
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᾿ [Clothes] Ὁ ἃς ἃ. 
1633 a Black Bever to Kitt Langley Ν 40 0 
1684 6 yeards of Lead colour Spanish cloth at 188 4ἃ the 

yeard to Thom Neyell . : ; 4 0 0 
», paid Thurmans bill for Arg it upp intd a pias ‘pals 

and coate . ; 1. Og 

1635 Paid Jenkins by Paules Chaise for a ahd dolotred Plush 

ἃ Satten of ἃ cloake . ; : 5 0 0 
», Paid Thom Nevill for 15} of Spanish cloth mixed wi ταν μι 

olive coloure and white at xvis vid per yeard . . 1911] 6 
» a paire of silke stockins . : : ; é . Yt Same 

[Board] 

1623 six weekes Commons [at the mas 3 4 0 
», three weekes Commons 1 6.4 
» spent a weeke being out of commons 0 Tee 
»» spent dim weeke out of Commons i Bx 
» dim commons at the Dolphin . : 0 40 
» a week and halfe being out of Commons . 0 8 10 

5 weeks Commons . ἶ : 116 6 

1630 My weeks Commons to Mrs Pie 0 8.8 
» My weekes Commons to the Temple βοή 0 7 0 
,, Anthonyes weeks allowance 0 4 O 

1635 Paid this weekes commons at the Remnnyd 0 2 0 
», My part for wine there this weeke : 9. i O 

1637 allowed Nick for his dyett in London at 4d ths neal 015 8 

1688 Nicks dyett in London for 3 weekes & 3 meales 0138 0 

[Plate &c.] 

1626 a siluer standish weying 19 oz: at 5s the oz: . . 415 0 
» a siluer box weying 2 ΟΖ: less 4d waite . : 0 0: 

1627 siluer hilt & chape weying 30:3: quarters at 5: 4: the 

oz: because at second hand 3 - 8 4 0 

1628 a pair of siluer spurs at 2 hand after 4s 6a the OZ: ἘΞ ak | 

1629 a siluer cased watch at second hand ‘ : » » O ὦ 

1681 a Scollop Shell sugarbox weying 17 oz: } at 5s 5d 

the oz : ; : 4 18 6 

1688 a watch to Mr East at sees Ἠξηδ, weh was of Ἢ owne 

- makeing, wt a Laram, & it shewes the day of the 

Moneth, the age of the Moone; he is to keepe it for 

xlid per ann: For wI giue him a siluer case of a 
Watch; &inmony . 8 0 0 

» a Siluer Candlestick & Suuitfers being 5 oz 7 3 wit at ‘6s 5d 
per ΟΖ: 3 0 

1689 a watch wt a cold Plate Case the dial plate enaanelied 5 0 0 
» aSiluer Peare Watch . ; ; : ᾿ ἔν. Ὁ. .Ὁ 
»» gilt & siluer watch . cs 0 0 
»  Cristall Watch 4 0 0 
» @ Gold enamelled Chaine Spanish Worke “wt 8 OZ. 

44 wtt 12 gr ΕἾ ΤῈΣ ; ᾿ y ; : .-10 0..Ὁ 
» ἃ Ringe ν΄ 3 diamonds Ν 113 0 
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[Plate &c.] 
[1639] a Wedding Ringe Angell gold ; 
» ὃ Siluer Candlestick formerly pone of Με read Ἂ 
5s 4d per oz: weying 7 oz . : Ξ ; 


‘[Farm Produce] 
1634 Jan. 12 Buz: of Oates . : ‘ . . 
» May. 8 Buz: & 4 of Rouston Oates 
ἐξ Ῥὰ Farmer Cutler for 8 buz: & dim of 5 
1635 ree My brother Raufe gaue Sharpe of Farrington for 
going w'? his horse the last weeke to Hannington 
& carrying thither* Bushells of Fenegrike, 
Sant-Foyne, or French grass seede. ... This 
kind of Seede originally was sent unto my Father 
out of France, from his Freind Mons™ Pontsillie 
Bayly de Constantine in Normandy : : 
1636 Jan. 2 buz: of Oates bought last Saterday . 2 : 
a » 5 buz: & dim now bought by Nick : ; 
» Mar. Nic bought at Blandford Merkett 8 buz: of Oates 
at us iid per Buz : : : 
τ Oct. 2 Buz: of Oates F 
95 Dee. a loade of Strawe for Litter . 
1637 Oct. 3 Buz of Oates 


[Groceries &c.] 


16238 a dozen pounds of Candles 
1624 a pound & quarter of sugar . 

af a pound of sugar and 4 nutmegs . 
1625 2 pound of Candles 


1626 Jan. 3 pounds of Candles 

» Feb. 2 pounds of Candles 
», ἃ bitter Allmoncake sifted 
» Apr. 3 pounds of Candles 

» dune. 3 pounds of Candles 

» Nov. an ounce of harde wax . 
1630 Feb. 6 pounds of Candles 

», Apr. 1 pound of Candles 


1682 Wax Candle from London 
1633 | 6 pounds of sassages 
1634 a pounde of Lumpe Suger 


a box of Marmalade 

2 ownes of the best harde wax 

28 pounds of Ms Martines Sassages 
A 2 ozes of Nutmeggs P 


4 pounds of Lump Suger 
A a pound of Raisons of the Sonn 
Ἢ 8 pounds of Prewans 
1635 12 pounds of Soape 
1637 xii graines of Muske 
᾽ν 6 graines of Spiritt of Roses 


* Space left biank in the original. 
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[Groceries &c.] oO Be Oe 

[1637] a pounde of Loafe Suger ‘ . ‘ . O-2°0 

᾿ 8 pounds of Lumpe Suger . : : ; . OC eB 

“i an ownce of Cloves - ‘ 0. One 

16388 a Runlett of Sack 1 1 0 

[Miscellaneous] 

1623 a pair of spurres 3 016 
» for admition into the Dannie Behoalé & sab the 

Boyes 5 015 0 

» I gave the officer on ‘alvin! dead diay 0 5 0 

» Pa musitian for halfe a Moneth [teaching] , 0 8 Ὁ 
» Spent in a journey to see the Kast indian Shipps οἱ 

Karith 0 8 6 

» fined for not Saline vehes 0 το 

aad | gaue Mr Mathews the regpaate for letting Ἠϊοδᾶ 010 0 

1624 a paire of inlaid spurres . : é 0 2 6 

1627 a Port Manteau 0 TG 

1628 dim Reame of Paper 0 8 4 

», greate Iron Tin’d Spurrs 0 8 0 


» Spent from γϑ 18 of June, the time I left Tndon: manual 
y° first of September: when I returned from y® Lowe 


Coant®: .°. -1400 
1680 for my scarlett Saddle aa a rps Bitt & hiiiane. tot. , ἃ: 4-8 
1684 my grey Mares meate for 5 nights at the Plough Stables 
& to the Ostler . : 0 6 56 
», my Grey Mares meate for 2 nights at the Blue Boare by 
White Chappell & Ostler : : ; 0 2 6 
» one black lead & 1 Redd Lead in Cedar 0 0 8 
1635 « skinne of Parchment : 0.0 9 
1687 125 Quills at Shaston 0 010 
» 2 lattin Water Candlesticks a ἅτ Ὁ 


LETTERS CONCERNING THE DISSOLUTION OF CROMWELL’S LAST 
PARLIAMENT, 1658. 


Tue letters which follow are taken from the correspondence of 
John Hobart, now amongst the Tanner MSS. in the Bodleian 
library. They refer to the second session of Cromwell’s last 
parliament, to the preparations for that session, and to its sudden 
dissolution. Ranke in his History of England ' quotes a couple of 
the papers, but they are of sufficient interest to be printed in 
full. John Hobart was member for Norwich in the parliament of 
1654. On 12 Sept. 1654 the Protector exacted from all the 
members of the parliament an engagement not to ‘ propose or 
consent to alter the government as it is settled in a sole person and 
the parliament.’ All the sixteen members for the different Norfolk 


1 Translation, iii. 193, 199. 
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constituencies signed this engagement, excepting Hobart and two 
others.2, Hobart drew up a paper summarising his objections to 
taking the engagement. When Cromwell’s second parliament met 
Hobart was again returned for Norwich, but was one of the ninety- 
three members refused admission to the house on 17 Sept. 
1656, because they would not produce a certificate of approval from 
the Protector’s council. The protest of the excluded members is 
printed in the old ‘ Parliamentary History’ xxi. 28, and in White- 
lock’s ‘ Memorials,’ ed. 1853, iv. 274. Amongst Hobart’s papers 
are copies of the protest of the excluded members and of their 
letter to the speaker, together with a list of their names and of the 
names of those who voted for their admission when the question was 
discussed in parliament on Sept 23. 1656.4 Hobart wrote to the 
mayor of Norwich, on Sept. 28, saying, ‘I am not suffered to re- 
present you in parliament,’ and adding, ‘If those things which 
shall there be done prove to the glory of God, and the peace and 
freedome of this our nation, I shall exceedingly rejoyce, by what 
instruments soever they be effected; if otherwise (which God of his 
mercy yet divert) I shall accompt it a great mercy in being neither 
actor nor spectator in them.’ ° 

The second session of the parliament opened on 20 Jan. 1658. 
By the ‘ Petition and Advice’ parliament had been recognised as sole 
judge of the eligibility of its members, and those who had been 
excluded in the first session were now able to take their seats 
again, if they were willing to take the oath required by the new 
constitution. Ξ 

As the first of these letters shows, the excluded members were 
uncertain what course to adopt. Hobart drew up a pamphlet, 
entitled ‘A brief discussion of this question, viz. whether those 
members of parliament, who upon the 17th of September 1656 were 
hindered by open force from sitting in the house of parliament, may, 
as things now stand, come upon the 20th day of January 1657 and sit 
and act with those who in their absence have taken upon them the 
name and power of the parliament.’® He concluded that‘ to leave 
that tyrant and his pack’d convention to stand upon his sandy foun- 
dation is the greatest good as the things now are, which any secluded 
member can doe in discharge of his public trust.’ Remaining him- 
self at Norwich, he received from Josias Berners and other friends a 
series of letters giving an account of the proceedings of the parlia- 
ment and its abrupt conclusion. The accounts given of the dissolu- 
tion should be compared with those contained in the despatch of 


2 Burton’s Diary, i. xxxvi. 

’ Tanner MSS. lii. f. 149; where it is wrongly assigned to September 1656 instead 
of September 1654. 

* Tanner MSS. lii. ff. 156, 166. 5 Ibid. lii. f. 168. 

6 Tbid. lii. ff. 158, 219. 
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Bordeaux, and the news letter to the Dutch ambassador.” Compare 
also the tract entitled ‘A second narrative of the late parliament 
etc. 1658,’ ὃ which is followed by Ludlow in his memoirs. 

C. H. Fiera. 


I 


[From Josias Berners to John Hobart.°| 


Sir,—I received your letter, and have conferred with divers secluded 
members, and others, and find them in a manner all to-seek and 
irresolved what to do. Some apprehend danger in the 1,000/. penalty, 
though not guilty. Some think they shall be necessitated to build (if 
they go in) upon that unrighteous foundation already laid; others think 
that if they go in they must either countenance by their presence and 
silence or else inflame by opposition, that therefore the best way is to keep 
out and let them heighten him as high as they will, and that it will make 
him fall the sooner. The truth is he is generally feared but not beloved, 
and men are grown wary. The writs for the other House go out next 
week, which House is (by their negative voice) to be a screen for him 
whatever the temper of the House of Commons be or shall be. If you all 
could agree to go in at first (which I cannot hope) you might then out- 
vote that party or faction which receive of the public more than they pay 
to it, and so perhaps make him to dissolve you, which is the best we can 
expect at present as things stand, men observing the powers now, as some 
heathen worship Satan, not for good but that he may not hurt them. I 
asked one-of the party what good the Protector had done since his reign ; 
he instanced in the ordinance for triers, and what good there is in that 
the inclosed will partly tell you. The Protector hath warmed Fairfax by 
attendance to no purpose, and, searching still for Buckingham.'!® The 
Protector may voluntarily marry his two daughters in a week to the sons 
of two Cavaliers, and Fairfax must be blamed for marrying one daughter 
to please his wife more than himself. The Act about new buildings doth 
not bring in the tenth of what was expected. Mardicke will cost money 
and blood to maintain, and the Allies of Sweden and Portugal grow low and 
Holland high, and money must be had to help them and to buy a crown 
too for home. The Soldiers are angry but dare not trust one another. 
The Lord hath promised all things shall work together for the best for 
them that love him: to His blessed guidance and protection I commit 
you, with the tender of my own and my wife’s best respects to yourself 
and worthy Lady, and am, Sir, 

‘Your most faithful Cousin and Servant, 
J. B. 
30 Nov. 1657. 


Mr. H. N. presents his service. 


7 Thurloe Papers, vi. 778, 781. : 

8 Harleian Miscellany, ed. Park, iii. 472. 9 Tanner MSS. lii. ἢ. 214. 

© See Thurloe Papers, vi. 580, 616. The marriage of the duke of Buckingham to 
Mary Fairfax took place 15 Sept. 1657; Frances Cromwell married Robert Rich 11 Nov. 
1657, and Mary Cromwell Lord Falconbridge on 19 Nov. 1657. 
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It 


[Draught of a Letter from Mr. John Hobart on Public Affairs.'") 


Sir,—I shall very gladly receive the favour from you of your promised 
accompt. I doubt not bui your wisdom will, in reading that and what- 
soever comes from such engaged pens, remember the fox which had lost 
his tail, and that their relations commonly are like to luxuriant youth, De 
quo aliquid amputandum. I did see a letter in Chapel in the Field, 
which speaks lamentation for the divisions already between the two 
Houses, and it is imputed to Lambert and Haselrigg (which last, though 
intended by his writ to be translated, yet still continues where he was), 
who have made they say a strong party, but I cannot so easily believe that 
your partner Juyse his house will forsake their own brat so soon, but 
rather think it a quarrel picked against them. 

But that I think you said that you had books weekly from London I 
could not have refrained from sending you the Prologue of the new Tragi- 
Comedy, Fiennes his speech,'? such stuff as is scarce imaginable by us 
who Ipsam bestiam disserentem audivimus (as Auschines of Demosthenes), 
it is a Hocus, a Cabal, mysterious and Jewish throughout, only in the 
last leaf it tells the gentlemen plainly that the 1,800,000/. per annum for 
ever, 35,000/. per mensem for 3 years, and those other vast additions of 
the fines upon the new buildings, &c. are not sufficient to maintain that 
holy war which they have adopted against Spain, only it seems they had 
done well for one bout, and so they had leave to breathe till the 20th of 
January, and to it again. I shall trouble you only with my desire that 
if you have it you will consider this his Sorites brought by him there 
against restive spirits, as he calls, I fear, you and me.—None must be 
idle, but every one must serve God and his Country, according to his 
calling. That call cannot but be warrantable that is necessary. That is 
necessary which God by his providence so orders that aman must act by 
it or not at all. That he should not act at all is neither agreeable to 
God’s commandment nor his Example—As if we were bound to go with 
[516] to act with those to whom we are forbid to bid God speed, lest there- 
by we be partakers of their evil deeds: as if, because his Master with 
30,000 will not let us act unless we will betray our country, therefore we 
must act to betray it. Sir, you judge too charitably of Ward; it is not 
his parts, no nor the eloquence of the two Bacons (who make one Master 
of Requests), who summoned by powerful letter all those their neigh- 
bours, but the fears or hopes of those Suffolk gentlemen, which made 
them easy to be led.!* At qui vel trepidus pavet vel optat cum non sit 
stabilis swique juris, abjecit clipeum locoque motus nectit, quad valeat 
trahi, catenam. I am more troubled than wonder at your kinsman’s 
recidivation. Your labour is endless to reduce a sheep which wanders 
every day, yet it is worth your pains. It is no hard conjecture of the 


‘l This letter is dated at the end 1 Jan., but the references to the opening of parlia- 
ment show that 1 February is probably the correct date. Tanner MSS. lii. f. 218. 

2 «The Speech of the Right Honourable the Lord Fiennes, Commissioner of the 
Great Seal, made before his Highness and both Houses of Parliament,’ 20 Jan. 1652. 

18 Francis and Nathaniel Bacon, members for Ipswich. Ward should probably be 
Wall. Daniel Wall of Stratford was one of the members for Suffolk. 
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influence of ill example! upon others, and easy to foresee those above us 
gnash with their teeth, and those with and below us made believe that 
we desert our trust ; but where a man is sure that he hath chosen a true 
principle, Nec ardor cwiwm prava jubentium, nec vultus \instantis 
tyranni mente quatit solida. I have sent you what I writ this week to 
Mr. Iccypemes, which is the last of your present trouble from, Sir, 

Your most assured Friend and Servant, 


7. Η. 
1 Jan. 1657. 
1Π:- 


Sir,—I received your letter this fatal day, the 4th of Feb. ’57, wherein 
all your arguments and reasons were granted long before they came; but 
glad I was, not only to see you the same, of whom I never thought other- 
wise, but others the same with you, whose perseverance in good resolu- 
tions may now tell them it is best to hold to that which satisfies within. 
I now tell you that this day, about 11, the Lord Protector came to the 
late Lords’ House and then sent for all the Judges thither, who imme- 
diately went; and soon after sent for the late old House of Commons to 
come to him, to whom he delivered (as I hear) thus, or to this effect :— 
that at their request he took this government upon him, as in the petition 
and advice, and that he was not very willing therewith, and wished them 
well to be advised and well peruse the same, &c.: but now he found them 
so much altered from what they were, that notwithstanding the great 
preparations abroad, which he told them of last at Whitehall, that they did 
not only disagree and not assist him, but even some of them there presen 
had been tampering in the Army and the City to set up a Tribune for the 
Commonwealth, which he doubted not, but to make it appear to be trea- 
son, yea and even at this time, when as he had information within these 
two days, that an incredible Army were to be landed within these two 
months in England, &c. and much more to the same effect, and thereupon 
he did dissolve them. Many sad faces appeared upon this and what can 
be the consequence, but sadness and much distemper of spirit, beside 
great taxes. God of his mercy grant, that all may be according to his 
good pleasure for the best at last, though we suffer for the present. 
Indeed, unreasonable and not to be satisfied spirits have been the cause 
of this, whereby moderate men must suffer, and noways to be helped but 
by patience, which God grant to you and, Sir, to 

Your ever hearty Servant 


From the Three Legs, in Fleet Street, (signature erased} 


this 4th of Feb. ’57. 
[Addressed :—]For John Hobart, Esq., 
these be delivered. 
Norwich. 
[With seal.] 
IV 


[Letter from Josias Berners to John Hobart.'*| 
Sir,—I received your letter, but Oliver, Protector, did me the kindness 
to answer it for me by his sudden dissolution of the Parliament, whereof 
our good friend Mr. [erased] told me he would the same day signify to 
you. The truth is he did the best for himself, for things began to wo k 
" Tanner MSS. lii. f. 225. 15. Tbid. lii. £. 229. 
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strangely and turn against him in the Army and Town by reason of the- 
Parliament sitting, which otherwise, I believe, would at last have served 
his turn in regard so many Members kept out. There is now a general 
dissatisfaction, and some that were for him are now irreconcilably against 
him. He went with some of his guards in a hackney coach to the other 
House and called all the Judges fromthe Benches. St. John was catched 
napping and went up, but would not take his place but amongst the 
Judges on the Woolpacks. Fynes and Fleetewood being with him in 
the withdrawing rooms, where other attendants were, would have dis- 
suaded him, but he swore by the living God he would dissolve it, and 
after he had done it he went home with his drawn sword in the hackney 
coach. The heads of the petition '® to the Commons, as the supreme 
authority, by 10,000 hands of the separated Churches, &c. were for main- 
taining the liberties of the people and privileges of Parliament, that the 
Militia might be in such hands as might do no hurt, that the officers of 
the Army, (whilst the Army should be thought fit to be continued), might 
not be cashiered, but by a Council of War. Sir, his own Regiment of 
Horse were of the same mind and, he sending for all the Captains thereof, 
they all manifested their dissatisfaction and so continue still, and one of 
them (though an Anabaptist) said, if he could not have liberty of con- 
science (which Oliver, Protector, pretends for), unless the nations must 
lose their civil liberties, he would venture or seek it elsewhere. This day 
he took their commissions from them all, but he knows there are nine of 
the Regiments in Scotland of the same mind, from whence this Regi- 
ment lately came. What influence this cashiering may have upon them 
time will show, I think, for all his packed Parliament settlement he is 
now in more danger than ever. I have delivered Mr. [name erased] a 
book for you, which may better inform you why you were kept out and 
why those that kept in voted as they did. I needed not to have writ so 
much, considering who is the bearer hereof, and therefore conclude with 
the tender of my own and wife’s best respects to your self and Lady,. 
and am, Sir, 
Your most faithful Servant 
Aa 5 
11 Febr. 1657. 
5 yil 


Sir,—In order to your injunctions, to my best remembrance and 
information, the evening before the Dissolution, one Colonel Jenkins,'® a 


16 This petition was printed under the title ‘A true copy of a petition signed by very 
many peaceable and well-affected people inhabiting in and about the City of London, 
and intended to have been delivered to the late Parliament. Now presented to the 
publick view and consideration of all men: With a brief Apology in the behalf of the 
Petitioners. By a Friend to the Commonwealth, and a cordiall well-wisher to the 
righteous things prayed for in the Petition, by Εἰ. H. ...’ London, Printed for the 
Author and to be sold by Livewell Chapman etc. 4° 1657. E. H. was probably 
Edward Harrison, sometime chaplain to Major-General Thomas Harrison’s regiment. 
This same petition was presented to the next parliament on 15 Feb. 1655, by 
Mr. Samuel Moyer and other citizens, and was favourably received by them. See 
Burton’s Diary, iii. 288; Thurloe Papers, vii. 617. Berners, Hobart’s correspondent, 
was one of the deputation who presented the petition in 1659. 

1 Tanner MSS. li. f. 1. 

18 Probably John Jenkyn, member for Wells, captain of a troop of horse, described 
as Major Jenkins, Harleian Miscellany, iii. 455. 
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Member of the House, received a letter from a porter, in which was a 
letter included, directed to the Protector. The letter to Jenkins purported 
thus much, or rather had these words (videlicet) I hope you will be at the 
House to-morrow to do service for the Army and the Nation. Where- 
upon Jenkins stayed the porter, and asked him where he had that letter ; 
at first the porter dissembled, at last told him where, but not of whom, 
nor could he, for the porter was secured. Presently Jenkins repaired 
to Secretary Thurlowe, and showed him his letter and delivered the 
enclosed to him, also that to the Lord Protector. When the Secretary 
had read Jenkins’ letter, he presently sent for Mr. Maydston,!* one of the 
Bedchamber, and told him he must forthwith carry to his Highness those 
letters, which he did; but he, being close shut up, could not suddenly 
speak with him, but knocking very hard, his Highness asked angrily, who 
was there? He answered, that the Secretary had sent a letter to his 
Highness, as he thought, of great concernment ; he presently unbarred 
the door, and took the letter and shut the door again; and after a short 
perusal, he commanded the porter should be set at liberty ; and presently 
sent for Whaley and Desboro, and some others, whose turn was that 
night to wait and watch, and asked them, if they heard no news, and 
they said, No; and he again asked, if they did not hear of a Petition ; 
they said, No; then he commanded them to go to Westminster and 
require the guard there to come to Whitehall, and that to go to West- 
minster, and they did go towards Westminster ; but hearing some soldiers 
speaking of enthralling their posterity, although themselves might live 
well for a while, those commanders returned back and told his Highness 
what they heard. Then he commanded them to go to the Mews and 
command that guard to come to Whitehall, and Whitehall guards to go 
to the Mews, which was done. Thus things rested until morning, and 
that morning the Protector sent a letter into [the] City, and had an 
answer returned; upon which he seemed much troubled, and after a 
while, before 9 of the clock, called for his dinner, a little before which 
time he went to his Secretary, who was in bed and sick, and his Highness 
told him he would go to the House, at which he wondered why his High- 
ness resolved so suddenly. He did not tell him why, but he was resolved 
to go. And when he had dined, he withdrew himself and went the back 
way, intending alone to have gone by water; but the ice was so as he 
could not; then he came the foot way, and the first man of the guard he 
saw, he commanded him to press the nearest coach, which he did, with 
but two horses in it, and so he went with not above four footmen and 
about five or six of the guards to the House; after which, retiring into 
the withdrawing room, drunk a cup of ale and ate a piece of toast, and 
then came into the Lords’ House (as yet called). Then the Lord Fynes 
near to him asked his Highness, what he intended; he said, he would 
dissolve the House. Upon which the Lord Fleetwood said, I beseech your 
Highness consider first well of it ; it is of great consequence. He replied, 
you are a milksop, by the living God I will dissolve the House. (Some 
say he iterated this twice, and some say it was, as the Lord liveth.) And 
then the Lower House, or other, or first, or no House being come, he 
spake to this effect :— 


1” John Maidstone, steward of the Protector’s household and M.P. for Colchester. 
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Gentlemen, and you Lords or Gentlemen, (turning his head to them,) 
whatsoever you are to be called—I think you are not ambitious of titles— 
When you first tendered this way of government to me, set forth in the 
petition and advice, you know I was not inclining thereto; I call God 
and his angels to witness it. I then wished you well to consider of it and 
peruse it, and told you that, were it not that the necessity of the Nation 
required it, I should rather choose to lodge and keep sheep under an hedge, 
than so take it upon me. And notwithstanding I find you are not the 
same men you were; you jar and disagree with me, and therefore I am 
also disengaged. And that you should not unite at this time, when as I 
told you lately at Whitehall and now tell you again, and can make it out 
by credible information within these two days, that the young man beyond 
Sea, entitled the King of Scots, hath a considerable number of forces and 
hath moneys, and that our neighbour the Hollander hath lent him 30 
sail of ships, and that upon the first opportunity they intend to land in 
some port of this Nation; and yet we cannot unite, but must be at jars 
about trifles. And as to the revenues of the Nation it falleth short half, 
and so do the money to be raised upon new buildings. And now much 
time hath been spent and nothing done, and how suddenly there may be 
a necessity of supplies of monies to secure the Nation I know not, and 
delays may breed dangers, I therefore now dissolve you. 

_ Since which time, this sudden and resolute dissolution hath begot 
none other production, but an assembling of the Officers of the Army, the 
Saturday following, to whom his Highness thus familiarly spake: -- 
Gentlemen, We have gone along together and why we should now differ 
I know not; let me now intreat you to deal plainly and freely with me, 
that if any of you cannot in conscience conform to the new govern- 
ment, let him speak, for now it hath pleased God to put me in a capacity 
to protect you, and I will protect you ; and he drunk to them, and many 
bottles of wine were then drunk, but no reply made. There was one 
remarkable passage that I omitted in his Highness’ speech, that he did 
not doubt but it would be made out, that some, if not some here present, 
have been tampering with the Army and the City, which, if it shall be 
made to appear, he made no question but it was treason. 

Touching the petition which begot this dissolution, we understand it 
was consisting of the fifth-monarch-men (as is said) and of divers sects 
coupled and joined with a good part of the Army. I never saw the peti- 
tion, but the style is said to be from the Churches in London, &c.; some 
of the heads these (as I hear). [1.] That the Militia may be put into safe 
hands. 2. That no Officer of the Army be removed without a Council of 
War, (they need no more if these [be] granted). 8. That one House of 
Parliament be the Supreme Judicature of the Nation, and some others, 
which I remember not. Mr. N. never went into House, but inclined 
if they had continued while Monday following &c. 

Yours lovingly and really to serve you. 


[No signature. ] 
12 Feb. ’57. 
[Addressed :—]For his much honoured Friend, 
John Hobart, Esq., 
at his House in Norwich, 
these be delivered, 
[With seal.] 
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Vil 


[John Hobart to Josias Berners.?°| 


Sir,—I am glad for your safe returne which I gather from the large 
favour which I have receyved from you, for which I returne you my 
hearty and enlarged thankes. I take notice from yours and some other 
information of two dawnings of Truth which, if it shall please God to 
leare up will bring deliverance to this Nation. The one is, that these 
Churches begin to see that they have bin fooled under the specious pre- 
tence of Liberty of Conscience to betray the Civill libertyes of theyr owne 
native countrey, so that one of them told him to his head that if he 
could not have that without the losse of these, he would adventure or 
‘seeke it elswhere. The other is that there is some sence in the Army how 
unworthy a thing it is to take pay to betray and inslave theyr Countrey 
and that all this oppression for so many yeares is for nothing but to sett 
up a single and inconsiderable family, in so much as the cheife Captain of 
his Regiment told him as the commaund and sence of the Army, that they 
engaged upon an other score, and that if a private familye’s interest is to 
be set up they would choose the right. His doing such desperate things of 
his owne head against such perswasions, and being secret even to his 
owne Secretary, shew him to be at his witt’s end, all things seeme to 
prepare for the Sun of Righteousnes his appearing with healing in his 
wings, if the thick mists of our sins doth not yet retard it, and then we 
must with patience and yet assurance expect it. However, Sir, as I 
doubt not but that as we have hitherto bin so much of the same judgment 
in these things so we are now of the same sence of our late personall 
deliverance in the very last moment, and therefore cannot but invite you 
to joyne with me while we live in our continuall acknowledgments to God 
for it, and to the continuation of that freindship betweene us whereby you 
have already rendred me 

wholly and really yours, 
J. H. 
20 Feb, ’57. 


20 Tanner M.S.S. li. f. 2. 

A royalist agent supplies some gossip about the causes of the dissolution. ‘I was 
told the cause of breaking the parliament was Cromwell’s fear of a remonstrance and 
ὦν petition which should have been delivered the next day by Fairfax, that the first was 
very bitter against his . . . government, that the other was to desire the house to 
assume the power and the militia, that many of the army consented to this, and that 
the major part of the house resolved that if it was only opposed by Cromwell’s friends, 
that they would remove into the city, vote the old parliament, and make Fairfax 
general, and establish the commonwealth as it was formerly. I was told too that the 
Duke his son, who is the oracle of his father, mother-in-law, and wife, which is the 
best of the four, agreed to this and he should say to one that blamed him for it, he was 
sure he could never be reconciled to those about the King, and that if this government 
were established he would be the best man in it. Though I can believe enough of his 
malice ambition and indiscretion yet I can hardly this; but if he had these thoughts 
Cromwell has humbled him, for he is now of another mind, and does all he can to 
incense Fairfax to do something for his safety and revenge but its more likely their 
vigilant enemy will prevent him than that he’ll be brought to act, as angry and as 
much injured he and the Duke are, for he is a slow beast and inconstant. . . . Crom 
well is not well in body or mind his mutinous officers vex him strangely and those he 

ashiered report him to be mad. The truth is he was forced to take opium two nights 
to make him sleep.’ Daniel O’ Neill to Hyde, February 1658 (Clarendon MSS. vol. lvii, 
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A&A GERMAN TRAVELLER IN ENGLAND IN 1683. 


THE manuscript diaries of travellers which are sometimes met with 
in libraries have lately begun to attract in a greater degree than 
formerly the attention which, from their notices of objects since lost 
or injured or from their mention of contemporary persons or events, 
or their illustration of manners, and the like, they are often found 
to deserve. Dr. Carl Curtius, the librarian of Libeck, has lately 
printed (Lubeck, Borchers, 1890), as a contribution for the twentieth 
meeting of the Historical Society of the Hanse Towns, in a quarto 
pamphlet of forty-eight pages, a diary entitled ‘Reise durch das 
nordwestliche Deutschland nach den Niederlanden und England im 
Jahre 1683,’ by Jakob von Melle, a theological and historical writer 
of Lubeck, and the Hamburg poet Christian Heinrich Postel. They 
spent about five weeks in England, crossing to Dover from Calais 
for five shillings, and thence to London by Canterbury for sixteen 
shillings. In London they paid ten shillings a week for board 
and lodging in Warwick Lane. At Windsor, on Sunday, 14 Aug., 
they attended service in the chapel, where they saw the king, 
the Princess Anne, and the king’s natural sons the dukes of 
Grafton and Richmond. They afterwards saw the king at dinner 
with the queen, the duke of York, and Prince George of Denmark. 
The Tower, Mint, Westminster Abbey (where they paid twopence), 
the Houses of Parliament, Gresham College, the Temple, Lambeth 
Palace, Greenwich, are among the places visited and described. 
Clarendon House is noticed, and the strange statement made that 
the chancellor was the son of a butcher, possibly by some confusion 
with the tradition of Wolsey’s parentage. Three days were spent 
in Oxford, which was reached by a journey in a “ flying coach,’ 
which occupied one day and cost ten shillings. Here they lodged 
with one Mrs. Mountfort opposite the theatre, at whose table they 
met Professor Edward Bernard and Baron Sparr. The Bodleian 
Library is the only place described, partly from the Notitia Oxon., 
and some of the manuscripts and curiosities (including amongst the 
latter the ‘ Joseph’s coat’) exhibited to visitors are enumerated. 
The picture gallery then contained maps as well as portraits. 
W. D. Macray. 


CONTEMPORARY ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF LA HOGUE. 


Tue following contemporary account of the battle of La Hogue is 
copied from a manuscript formerly belonging to the Sharpe family 
of Little Horton, near Bradford, Yorkshire, of which family was 
Abraham Sharpe the astronomer. The manuscript seems defective 
at the beginning and bears no signature, but is evidently the work 
of an eye-witness. 
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An account of Admiral Rooke’s family is supplied from another 
manuscript in the same collection written in 1697. 
W. C. Bovunter. 


On Friday y? 20“ of May 92.—Att 4 this morning we had so greatt a 
fogg we Could not tell whether We were Amongst English or French. 
At Eight itt Cleared up we found our Selves in Company of y® Adm!" of 
y® Blew and some of his Squadron, And we saw our Gen" to y® Westward 
and y® Dutch to y* Westward of him, and y® French to y* Westward of y® 
Dutch, then our Generall made y® signall for y® whole Fleett to make all 
y® Sayle we Could in pursuance of y® French for contrary to our Ex- 
pecttations they Run from us, w*" we did all day without getting any 
Advanttage of them, and in y® Evening Anchored by reason of y® viollentt 
tides y* runs in those partts, but weighed again aboutt Eleven att — 
and Conttinued our Pursuitt. 

On Satturday y* 21" of May 92.—This morning we Anchored att ye 
mouth of y® Race of Blanchard w*" runs between Cape La Hogue and 
y® Island of Alderne, the French ffleet being att an Anchor in yé Race, 
aboutt Ten of y® Clock this morning Sixteen Sayle of their Men of War 
drove from their Anchors to γὸ Eastward, Seven or Hight Sayle of them being 
Three deck Ships, ye Adm! of France being one of them. Immediattly, 
our Adm!" accompanyed w four English Flags more, And three or four 
of y® Dutch Flags more Cutt and pursued Them, and left St John Ashby 
and y® Adm! of Holland wt two or three Dutch Flags more w* ye 
Remainder of y* Fleett to Pursue y°® rest w°* He did and took a ffrench 
Fireshp butt Could not Come up w*® y® Men of War all day, On y* other 
side y® Gen! Pursued y® Adm! of France so Close γ for fear of being 
taken he run his Ship ashore in Cherbourg Bay, Two three deck Ships 
doeing y® Like there also, we? y® Gener! seeing He ordered St Ralph 
Dallivall, wt® aboutt Ten Sayle of Men of War, and ffireshps to Attemp:- 
y® burning of them, and pursued y* Other Thirteen sayle who stood to y® 
Kast™, In Pursuance of y® Orders S" Ralph had reéd, he stood into 
y® Bay w'* Three or four fourth rates ffriggats & two ffireshps In Order to 
burn y® Aforesaid French Men of War, butt they reé¢d him so Warmly yt 
after an Obstinate fightt on both Sides He was forced to Come out without 
doing Execution. 

On Sunday y’ 22"4 of May 92.—This morning St John Ashby had 
Lost sightt of yt Partt of ye French Fleett He was Left to pursue, so. 
he Tacked and stood to y® Eastward in order to Joyn ye Generall, And 
this day S* Ralph Dellivall stood into y* Bay again w‘" Four or five Sayle 
of Third Rates and some ffireshps in Order once more to Attemp y® 
Burning of y° aforesaid Ships W° after a very sharp dispute he effectted 
y® Ships Names was y® Roy! Sun of a Hundred and Ten guns, y® 
Admirable of ninty Six and γὸ Terrible of ninty Six, and Two Privateers 
y® One of twenty four and y* other of Twenty Guns, as also a ffireshp, 
He then stood outt of y®° Bay and made way to joyn y® Fleett w°? was 
then att Cape Barffleur, ye Thirteen Sayle of French Men of War haveing 
run ashore in a Bay Called La Houge. 

On Monday y° 284 of May 92.—Att Eleven this forenoon St John 
Ashby w'" γ᾽ partt of y° Fleett under his Comand Joyned y*® Gener! Off 
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of Cape Barfflieur, St Ralph haveing done y® same before. Att two this 
Affternoon a Consulltation was held onboard y* Adm!" and they Came to 
these resollutions, viz That Vice Adm" Rooke should yt Evening Hoistt 
his Flag onboard of another Ship, and take w'" him seven or Hightt sayle 
of small Friggatts and some ffireshps, and also y* all y® Barges And 
Longboatts in y® Fleett should be manned and goe w*" him into La Houge 
bay to Attemp y® burning of y* Thirteen ffrench Men of War y*t was run 
afhore there. So according to y® Orders Vice Adm" Rooke had reéd, 
aboutt Seven in γὸ Evening he stood into y® Bay, haveing before hoistted 
his Flag onboard y® Eagle and Accompanyed as aforesaid. Att his 
Entrance In he mett w® Some Opposition from a Plattform yt they had 
made to Obstructt our pafsage, where they had Plantted sever" of γε Ships 
Guns, but when he Came near he Answered them so warmly y* they soon 
quitted their Guns and afterwards did us Little damage, y* boatts Were 
Comanded by y* Lord Danby and Capt. Pickard haveing all of them fire- 
works Onboard, being Entred into γὸ Bay there was Another small Fortt 
wh made some Refsisttance againstt us and y® Water being Shallow yt a 
Ship of force could not againstt itt y° Larke ffriggatt was Ordered to Lye 
and batt™ itt w°> she did w*® good succefs, y° Bay was Lined wt Souldiers 
both Horse and foott w°® fired Att us Amain without Intermifsion, butt 
notwithstanding their great Refsisttance, our Ships and boatts made an 
Assaullt upon: y® French Ships, and by Ten att nightt sett Six Sayle of 
them on fire one of w°" was y® S* Phillip of a Hundred and odd Guns 
onboard of w°? y® Late King James this day dined w when they had 
Accomplished they Came outt and Anchored att y® mouth of y® bay all 
Nightt, by reason there was no more Ships in this Bay y® other seven 
Sayle haveing run ashore in a Little bay to y° Eastward of this; The 
Magazine in w** was all y® Powder yt Came outt of y® Thirteen ffrench 
Men of War blew up this night butt y° Cause we Cannot tell 

On Tuesday χ᾽ 24” of May 92.—This morning our Ships and boatts 
made an Assaulltt upon y® residue of y® ffrench Men of War that was 
Left, being Seven sayle and Was very Hottly reéd by γὸ forces yt Lined y® 
Shore, however by ten of y® Clock in y® morning we sett them all on fire 
together w'® Seven sayle of Merchantt men, and one more we broughtt off 
and then stood outt of y° Bay, most of ye boatts Came off to y® Fleett w'® 
ffrench Flags in their bowes and good plunder, Att noon γ᾽ Fleett Came 
to sayle and stood for St Hellens 

FInIs 


Of the Family of y® Rooks in Kent there were two B's Laurence & 
William: Laurence had a fair Estate of 700" a year, marryed S* Peter 
Hammond’s Daughter, by whom he had Hamond Rook who prov’d an 
Atheistical swearing Man & a great Spender, marryed a Coffee-man’s 
Daughter wt whom he liv’d uneasily & discontentedly, so he or his 
father rather begun to sell y® Joynture he had by his Grandmother 
to one M* Morris (of whom afterwards). Hammond Rook then goes to 

VOL. VII.—NO. XXV. I 
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Tangier, comes back, is now in y® Regiment of St Jonathan Trelawny 
in Flanders; hath made love whether in reality or sport I know not to 
other women, who asking him wt he meant to do w y® Wife he had, 
Answered make minc’d Pies of her or a Fricasy; he hath however got 
money, & would gladly buy back his Estate, but Morris y* Proprietor 
will not sell. 

William y® other Bt sometimes calld Coll' Rook was in favour wt y® 
Duke of York, had but a small Estate saving wt he got from y® Court, 
he was Knighted by King James 24 had 3 sons Georg Thomas & Finch. 
Georg was a very unlucky Boy & much given to stealing; his Father 
would have placd him w an Attorney but he durst not trust him: At 
last he resolvd to send him to Sea & being ask’d y® reason said he had 
rather hear of his being drownd at Sea y" have him hangd at Land, so 
he was placd whilst a boy with St Edward Sprag, &¢: This is he who 
was first a Capt” of a Ship under K. James, then Rear Admiral, Vice 
Admiral, & now S* Georg Rook Admiral of y® Grand Fleet under. King 
William 1697. 

Mr Morris who bought part of y° Rooks Estate (as before noted) was 
a poor fellow, I think a Journey-man out of employment & was dejectedly 
sitting in an Inne whither Alderm™ Blackwell came accidentally & asking 
him who he was & whither going, He answered, into y® Countrey to my 
Freinds for here I can get no employment: Can y" write & keep a Book 
(said y® Alderman) Yes (said he) very well; hereupon he took Morris 
to his house w® he had but one poor shilling left in his Pocket. He 
staid wt» ye Alderman till he was able by piecemeal to by y* whole Estate 
of Laurence & Hammond Rook; & now he is said to be worth a thousand 
pound a Year; tho some think he overreachd & rookd y* Rooks before he 
got into their Nest, his Son proves prodigall his two Daughters foolish. 


A NONJUROR’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Tur revival of a sentimental attachment to the house of Stuart, 
and of an inclination to the doctrine of the divine right of kings, 
80 soon as one and the other had ceased to be dangerous to the 
liberties and religion of the country, is among the phenomena of 
the second half of the eighteenth century. Among their causes 
may be enumerated the inevitable law of reaction; that tenderness 
towards a defeated party which invariably sets in when the practical 
issues of the struggle are at rest, which inspires Homer with 
romantic compassion towards Troy, and softens Virgil towards 
Carthage, and is now raising up panegyrists of Lee and Jefferson 
Davis to the north of the Potomac; above all the discovery that 
the maxims of the vanquished were exceedingly convenient for those 
by whom their champions had been displaced and dethroned. To 
the latter cause must be attributed the discouragement of Bishop 
Hayter’s honest remonstrance (1752) against Jacobite books being 
offered for the perusal of his princely pupil. The protest which 
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before the final overthrow of the Stuarts in 1745 would have 
seemed obviously right, after that event cost the bishop his pre- 
ceptorship. About the same time Hume’s apology for arbitrary 
power, though for the moment ill received by the public, gained 
him the commendation of two archbishops. In Shebbeare’s pre- 
face to Clarendon’s ‘ Memoirs of Charles II,’ twelve years later, 
this spirit appears without concealment, and the pension bestowed 
upon this libellous scribbler attests the approval of the court. 
Between the two, and also not without significance as a sign of 
reaction against the principles of the revolution, comes the little 
and utterly forgotten book, the production of a not uninterest- 
ing person, of which and of its author some account is now to be 
given. It is entitled ‘A Brief History of England, both in Church 
and State, by way of Question and Answer, faithfully extracted from 
the most authentic histories and records, now carefully revised 
and improved in a second edition by John Lindsay. London [1763].’ 
In a preface dated 17 Jan. 1763 the author speaks of the sale 
of ‘a large impression’ of the first edition, but does not give the 
date of publication. Particulars respecting him are to be ascer- 
tained from a note in Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ i. 8373-376. 
From this it appears that he was a nonjuring clergyman, minister 
till his death at a nonjuring chapel in Aldersgate Street, which did 
not survive him. He died, aged 82, on 21 June 1768, and was 
buried in Islington churchyard, where his epitaph and his wife’s 
were still to be read in 1808. Both are printed in the ‘ Literary 
Anecdotes.’ It would appear that, like Elijah Fenton, he had 
refused ordination and preferment in the established church from 
scruples of conscience. As early as 1720 he had written a ‘ Short 
History of the Regal Succession, with Remarks on Whiston’s 
Scripture Politicks.’ In 1727 he had published a translation of 
Mason’s ‘ Vindication of the Church of England,’ with a long and 
valuable preface on the episcopal succession. 

His little history of England is drawn up in the form of a 
catechism, which gives the writer every facility for representing 
things his own way. It is very much such a production as might 
have been expected from a high churchman in the time of 
Sacheverell, but had been obsolete for half a century, at variance 
with the saner spirit of the age on the one hand and not sufficiently 
thoroughgoing in its Jacobitism to please the adherents of the 
Stuarts on the other. It is of no importance except as marking 
that reaction in public sentiment by which Jacobites were ad- 
mitted to influence’ opinion upon condition of giving up their 
Jacobitism while retaining the principles which logically conducted 
to it. Thus the glories of Elizabeth’s reign seem to the author 
little in comparison with her treatment of Mary Queen of Scots, 
for Mary was a Stuart. Charles I’s ‘ prejudices’ against parlia- 
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ments were ‘just,’ and ‘this nation never knew more plenty, 
prosperity, and glory than in those ten years of his reign in which 
there was no parliament.’ Opponents of episcopacy were ‘ fanatic- 
ally mad,’ and their ‘ mutilation in the pillory’ was ‘ a wholesome 
exercise of discipline.’ Passive obedience is ‘a plain Scripture 
doctrine.’ The whole blame of James II’s illegal government is 
thrown upon Sunderland and other bad advisers, while it is 
inconsistently stated that their advice was given in order to acquire 
his favour. On the whole the little book, while destitute of all 
historical merit, is worth notice as a curious instance of the survival 
of unpopular principles under circumstances of great discouragement 
and their reappearance with modifications when times become 
more favourable. R. GaRNeErt. 


BRITISH TOMBS IN TURKEY. 


Tue following copies of two inscriptions on the tombstones of re- 
presentatives of the crown who died in the service in Turkey have 
been communicated by the late Right Hon. Sir William A. White, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., her Majesty’s ambassador at Constantinople. 
Two or three apparent clerical errors in the copy have been cor- 


rected. 
Inscription on the tomb of Sir Edward Barton in the island of 


Halki : 
EDVAERDO BARTON 


illustrissimo ac ferventissimo Anglorum reginae oratori viro praestan- 
tissimo qui post reditum a bello Ungarico quo cum invicto Turcarum 
imperatore profectus fuerat diem obiit aetatis suae XXXYV salutis verum 
anno MDXCVII calendis Ianuar. 


Inscription on the tombstone of Sir William Hussey, at present 
lying in the Greek church of the apostles at Adrianople : 


Venerabundus siste viator ecce invidenda mortis spolia viscera hoc 
sub marmore recondita excellentissimi dom. Guilielmi Hussey equitis 
aurati pro serenissimo Magnae Britanniae Rege Guilielmo tertio ad 
Portam Ottomannam legati extraordinarii qui ad pacem inter duo 
imperia Cesareum et Ottomannum feralibus dudum lacerata bellis stabi- 
liendam cum feliciter laborasset iamque ad eandem consummandam 
Belgradam contenderet febre Adrianopoli invadente id. Sep. anno salutis 
MDCLXXXI. diem supremum obiit. 


1892 “IT. 


Reviews of Books 


The History of Sicily from the Earliest Times. By Epwarp A. FREE- 
MAN. Vol. 1. : The Native Nations; the Phenician and Greek Settle- 
ments. Vol. II.: From the beginning of Greek Settlement to the 
beginning of Athenian intervention. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1891.) 


THESE two volumes, which treat of the history of Sicily from the earliest 
times down to the death of Ducetius in B.c. 440, are the first instalment 
of a work which will eventually be carried down to the death of the 
Emperor Frederick Il. Originally, as the author assures us, his plan 
was to take up the history at a considerably later period. But the diffi- 
culty of laying hold of the thread of the narrative at any particular time 
gradually drove him backward, and compelled him to begin the story at 
the very beginning. We have every reason to be glad that this was so, 
for the two volumes now before us are a welcome contribution, from the 
hand of a master, to the study of ancient history. Repeated visits to the 
scenes he describes have given Professor Freeman a familiarity with 
Sicilian geography which is traceable on almost every page of the book, 
and which, besides making his narrative vivid and clear, is invaluable as 
a means of checking or confirming the statements of ancient writers. 

The work contains excellent maps, on a large scale, of Panormus and 
Solous, of Motya and Eryx, of the district of Syracuse and Megava, of 
Selinus, of Akragas, of Syracuse in the fifth century, and in illustration 
of the battle of Himera and of the territorial advance of Syracuse. The 
‘Notes’ are a special feature of the work. Vol. i. contains, in 139 pages, 
twenty-one of these ‘ Notes,’ and vol. ii. thirty-five similar ‘ Notes,’ in 18 
pages. Many of these are careful and exhaustive discussions of various 
points too long or perhaps too technical to be dealt with satisfactorily in 
the text. We should be inclined to select as the most valuable of these, 
in vol. i. the notes on ‘ Sikans and Sikels,’ ‘The Palici and their Lake,’ 
‘Henna and its Goddesses,’ and ‘ The Origin of the Elymians;’ in vol. ii. 
those on ‘The Battle of Himera,’ ‘Hierén Polyzélos and Therén,’ and 

The Wars in Western Sicily.’ 

Sicilian history has been written by many authors; a history of Sicily, 
on the present scale, by none. The nature of the subject, no doubt, has 
been partly responsible for this. Sicily never became a nation, in the 
sense of being the home of one people, speaking the same language, and 
governed by one permanent central authority. Lying as the island does 
between the eastern and western basins of the Mediterranean, it became 
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first the colonising ground, and then the battlefield of many nations. 
Nor were the struggles which centred in Sicily of merely local interest : 
their issue, in many cases, was of the deepest importance in affecting the 
ultimate course of European civilisation. The struggles between Greek 
and Carthaginian, between the followers of Christ and the followers of the 
Prophet, were fought out largely on Sicilian soil, but the story of the con- 
tests has usually been related from the point of view of the contending 
parties themselves. Geologically speaking, Sicily is almost as much a 
part of Africa as it is of Europe; one of the barriers which once parted 
the eastern from the western Mediterranean undoubtedly linked Sicily 
with the Tunisian coast. The recovery of Sicily for Africa was certain to. 
be the first step in any design upon southern Europe which made north- 
ern Africa the basis of its operations. 

The historian of Sicily, so far as the period before the battle of 
Himera is concerned—perhaps one might almost say before the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian war—has a very difficult task before him. His 
materials are extremely scanty, while of anything like a continuous 
record of events there is not a fragment, until he gets to the eleventh 
book of Diodorus. With the exception of the priceless five chapters of 
the sixth book of Thucydides, and sundry pieces of narrative in Herodotus, 
he has to rake together his information from all kinds of sources, from 
chance references in the historians, from traditions preserved by the 
poets, from the evidence of geographical names, from the curiosity collec- 
tions of the lexicographers. It would be impossible to speak too highly 
of the manner in which Professor Freeman has performed this, the 
critical part, of his task. No one could hope to deal satisfactorily with 
material of this kind, unless possessed of a very just appreciation of the 
value of evidence. Temptations to overstate, to strain deductions, to set 
down as certain what is only probable or possible, to select facts which 
make for,a daring theory and to pass lightly over those which tell against 
it, would, under such circumstances, be too strong for the average 
historian. Professor Freeman has wisely kept clear of anything of the 
kind. He gives us all the evidence, and frequently is content to leave a 
definite decision unpronounced. He prefers to wait until more evidence 
turns up, or to acknowledge ignorance, rather than make his history a 
series of ingenious guesses. A good deal of this unsubstantial kind of 
history has arisen in discussing the question of Phenician settlement on 
the Sicilian coasts, especially on the part of recent German writers, who 
build a great deal on supposed verbal similarities. Professor Freeman 
throws overboard their conclusions almost wholesale, and declines to 
recognise Melkart in every Heracles, or traces of Ashtoreth worship in 
every shrine of Aphrodite. 

With regard to the vexed question of Sikans and Sikels, Professor 
Freeman holds, with Thucydides, that they are quite distinct one from 
the other. Before Greeks, and even before Phoenicians made their 
appearance, Sicily was inhabited by three great tribes—the Sikans, who: 
were possibly of Iberian origin, and who are the first known inhabitants 
of the island; the Sikels, who appear to have migrated from Italy in 
about the eleventh century B.c., and gradually displaced the Sikans, even 
as they themselves were afterwards displaced by the Sikeliots; and the 
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Elymians, a race of uncertain origin, who occupied the extreme north: 
western corner of the island. 

One or two small points may be noted, in conclusion. In vol. i. p. 2, 
the passage of Thucydides (vii. 21) quoted to support the view that the 
inhabitants of Sicily were spoken of, and speak of themselves, as men of 
the mainland (ἠπειρῶται), will hardly, we think, bear the meaning con- 
tended for. Hermocrates is urging the Syracusans not to be despondent 
of success in a naval battle against the Athenians, who themselves were 
not by inheritance nor from time immemorial skilled seamen, but used to 
be even more of landsmen (ἠπειρώτας μᾶλλον) than the Syracusans, and 
became a seafaring people only under stress of the Persian war. The 
contrast is not between islanders and mainlanders, but between a land and 
a naval power. It has always been a question how the epithet μεγαλο- 
πόλιες, applied by Pindar to Syracuse, should be exactly understood. 
Professor Freeman seems to incline (i. 852 n.)to take it as meaning Syra- 
cuse ‘made up of mighty cities’ (1.6. of its great suburbs Nasos, Tycha, 
Neapolis, Achradina, and Epipolae). It seems far more probable, from the 


_ fact that it is also applied to Athens by the same poet, where no such 


union of cities occurs, that the plural is simply due to the fact that the 
name of the town is also plural, and that the epithet means simply ‘mighty 
city οὗ... .’ When applied to a town whose name is in the singular, 
μεγαλόπολις is used, as by Euripides, T’roades, 1291, in the case of Troy. 
Perhaps no argument can be drawn from the later use of the word, but it 
is applied, in post-classical times, to Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Thessalonica, in each case, of course, in the singular. Once more, in the 
last line of the celebrated fragment of Cratinus (mentioned in vol. il. 
p. 888, n. 2), surely τοὔστρακον, and not Perikles, is the nominative to 
παροίχεται, and the meaning is ‘ Perikles can carry his head high with 
impunity, now that the ostracism (i.e. that held in 444 B.c. when Thucy- 
dides the son of Melesias was banished) is a thing of the past.’ The verb 
παροίχομαι could hardly be used actively, meaning to escape or evade, al- 
though some of the lexicons give it so, for this passage only. When Thu- 
cydides was banished, the ‘ attempt was made to ostracise Perikles’ by the 
partisans of Thucydides. These are small matters, and count for nothing 
beside the brilliant success of the work asa whole. It is good news to hear 
that a great deal of the rest of the book is already written, and that we 
may hope for another instalment ere long. A. H. Cooke. 


Storia Greca. Parte I: La Grecia antichissima. Da Giutio BELocH. 
(Roma: Pasanisi. 1891.) 


A NEw history'of Greece, by so eminent an authority as Professor Beloch, 
is just now extremely welcome. Since the days of Thirlwall, Grote, and 
Curtius, early Greek history has been revolutionised. Archeological 
discovery, ethnology, comparative philology, and the sciences (if such they 
can be called) of religion and mythology have all been at work to recon- 
struct the early history of the Greeks and of their artistic and literary 
productions. The result has been just what might be expected in a 
stage of transition ; a great quantity of new matter has been brought to- 
gether, but we are still in uncertainty as to how to deal with it. Quite 
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apart from Athenian history, where some of our old ideas have been 
thrown into confusion by the great discovery of last year, any con- 
scientious student of early Greek times will allow that he stands sorely 
in need of a really clear-sighted guide, who will not lose his way in misty 
theories but while honestly keeping himself to the main road will indicate 
the devious paths of exploration which here and there diverge from it. 
The best book of this kind which has recently appeared on the continent is 
that of Dr. Adolf Holm, with which may be compared Mr. Evelyn Abbott’s 
short Greek history. Here, however, is the first instalment of another 
work, the express object of which is to clear away misconceptions and to 
treat Greek history scientifically. This, like Dr. Holm’s book, is the 
work of an Italianised German, a fact for which we have every reason 
to be thankful. The German in Italy seems to escape from the confus- 
ing din of learned competition at home, and to be able to think and 
write, whether he uses his own tongue or an adopted one, simply, idio- 
matically, and to the point, and to arrange his matter almost as cleverly 
and lucidly as a Frenchman. Dr. Beloch’s Italian is excellent, and seems 
to be precisely the instrument with which a scientific mind like his 
delights to work. 

It is just this scientific habit of mind which distinguishes Dr. Beloch’s 
work (so far as it has at present appeared) from most of its predecessors. 
Though scientific treatment will never indeed by itself enable us to 
understand the life of a people like the Greeks, it must be granted that 
for the solution of many pressing problems it is sorely needed just now. 
We shall not, therefore, expect Dr. Beloch to put usin sympathy with 
Greek life and thought, but we have reason to believe, from a careful read- 
ing of these hundred and fifty pages, that he will initiate a new method of 
treating at least the earlier periods of Greek history. We say initiate, for 
it is by no means clear how far this scientific treatment can as yet be 
successfully carried. We are still, for example, much at sea as to the 
real value of the results of recent Homeric criticism. We are ποῦ all of 
us disposed to accept as truth the conclusions of Niese or Willamowitz- 
Méllendorf, or to work on the Homeric poems as if we knew beyond a 
doubt which are the older and which the more recent portions of them. 
So too with the results of archzological discovery, on which, as on the 
Homeric criticism, Dr. Beloch chiefly relies in this earlier part of his 
work. But as these points of controversy become gradually settled it 
will become more and more possible to apply to early Greek history that 
scientific method of which we have already long enjoyed the fruits in 
early Roman history ; and it would be venturesome to say that Dr. Beloch 
has come into the field too early. Let us endeavour to show what he means 
by this new way of handling old problems. 

In his first chapter, starting with a clear distinction of ‘ storia ’ from 
‘ preistoria,’ he brings together in a few pages all that, in his opinion, can 
be known with any certainty about the Greeks before the eighth century 
B.C., 2.6. before the first appearance of written documents. And here the 
point to be noticed is, that the interpretation of myths is set aside as 
altogether uncertain and misleading ; our knowledge of the earliest Greek, 
as of the earliest Roman history, must chiefly be drawn from the condi- 
tions under which the Greeks lived in those historical times of which we 
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know at least something. Such few other inferences as are possible must 
be based on archeological and philological researches ; and, whether Dr. 
Beloch means it or not, this chapter will leave an impression on the 
student’s mind that the results hitherto reached by these channels are 
extremely vague and limited. It may, in fact, be described as a demon- 
stration of our ignorance; and as such it certainly has a distinct value. 
But is that ignorance complete, or can we say that we know anything at 
all of the origin of the Greeks and their ethnological affinities? We 
an say that we know one fact, says Dr. Beloch : that the Greek peninsula 
was inhabited by Greeks alone, who spread over the islands of the 
archipelago as far as Crete and Cyprus. Putting mythical interpretation 
out of the court, this is what we arrive at by combining archeological and 
philological research with what may perhaps be called the method of 
survivals, 1.6. the use of later historical facts as a means of reasoning 
backwards to earlier conditions of life. The question, however, which many 
Scholars will ask is this: Have we a right thus to put the myths entirely 
out of court, or ought we not rather to wait patiently until they have 
been subjected to a more searching criticism than they have received at 
the hands even of skilled interpreters like Duncker? Can we deal with 
Greek history exactly as we have dealt with Roman? Can we write the 
history of a people whose genius delighted in myth-making, and leave 
out of the account all the mythic products of that genius ? 

Let us take another illustration of Dr. Beloch’s method from his 
fourth chapter, which deals with the legends of migration, and especially 
with that of the Dorian invasion of the Peloponnese, in which we have 
all been used to believe from our childhood. To examine this important 
chapter adequately is impossible in a short space; it must be sufficient to 
say that our author finds no basis of truth in any of these legends, which 
were invented after the eighth century to account for certain striking 
peculiarities in the Homeric poems. Even the Doric migration has to go; 
and in this case unfortunately we cannot criticise the criticism until Dr. 
Beloch’s work has proceeded further, and we have his explanation, which 
is so far wanting, of the social conditions and later history of the Doric 
states in the Peloponnese. So far we have only a negative criticism and 
@ negative result. The extraordinary gift of invention which the Greeks 
possessed was called into play, we are told, by the popularity of the 
Homeric poems, to fabricate a history of their own adventures in the 
period between ‘the age which they supposed those poems to represent 
and that in which they found themselves living in the eighth and seventh 
centuries. What we have been accustomed to think of as a period of con- 
vulsion and migration was, therefore, in all probability one of quiet deve- 
lopment, while epic poetry was giving place to lyric, heroic myth to 
explanatory legend, monarchy to aristocracy, and a society in which the 
royal palace was combined with village life to the steady growth of the 
city state. 

Enough has been said to show that Dr. Beloch’s work demands serious 
attention from our students of Greek history. We shall await with much 
interest and curiosity its further progress, and though we may reserve 
our opinion for the present as to some of the views already propounded in 
it, we fully recognise its importance and -the knowledge, at once wide and 
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minute, which its author possesses of all the material which he handles. If 
it should turn out that he is to be the Niebuhr of early Greek history, we 
shall at any rate have that history made far more intelligible than it is at 
present ; but it is not as yet possible to conjecture how far his thorough- 
going criticism will eventually be found to hold good. 

W. Warve Fow ter. 


Election by Lot at Athens. By J. W. Heaptam. (Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press. 1891.) 


By his able and closely reasoned monograph on ‘ Election by Lot at Athens” 
Mr. J. W. Headlam has well maintained the standard of the ‘ Cambridge: 
Historical Essays,’ and has shown that the young English scholar is as. 
capable as the German of original research, if only the opportunity be: 
given him, and can bring to it a soundness of judgment which is but 
too often found lacking in the laboured compilations of the latter. 

The thesis that Mr. Headlam sets forth is that, though the lot was. 
probably in its origin religious, it was adopted by the framers of the later 
Athenian democracy to secure that rapid rotation in all offices of state 
without which it would have been practically impossible to uphold the 
supremacy of the assembly. In Athens Demos was king and asserted 
his sovereignty at all points. But since on account of his unwieldy 
numbers he could not transact all the business himself, he entrusted the 
greater part of the administration to committees, the functions of which 
were strictly defined, and which had either periodically or at the expira- 
tion of their term of office to render a strict account of their performance. 
The whole system of government was so elaborated that the particular 
duties required of the individual citizen were such as any man of the 
most ordinary ability could discharge. Preliminary training beyond 
attendance at the meetings of the assembly, which were open to all 
citizens alike, was quite unnecessary. Consequently the lot was much 
the most convenient mode of election, since, coupled as it was, in most 
cases at any rate, with the provision that no one should hold such offices. 
more than once, it was the readiest means of insuring that every citizen 
should in his turn take his share of the work. With the exception of 
the generals and extraordinary commissioners (e.g. ambassadors), all the 
executive officers of the state were thus appointed—the archons, the 
members of the council of five hundred, and the numérous officers of 
finance, like the logistae, the apodectae, and the numerous tamiae. This. 
rapid rotation not only prevented the council or single magistrates from 
acquiring all the real power in the state, but at the same time made com- 
binations among colleagues in office for dishonest purposes almost impos- 
sible. Hence the many charges of bribery and corruption bandied about 
by the orators are to be taken as evidence rather of the difficulty than of 
the frequency of such offences ; for such practices, to be at all successful, 
imply general acquiescence and connivance. 

Such is Mr. Headlam’s picture of the working of the Athenian con- 
stitution in time of peace. He is, however, fully alive to the darker side. 
of the picture. Such demands upon the time of all the citizens alike, he 
truly points out, required a degree of leisure only possible in a state 
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which was based upon slavery—a fact which shows how little it had in 
common with what goes by the name of democracy at the present day. 
‘The Athenian democracy,’ says Mr. Headlam, ‘ was an aristocracy. It 
had all the characteristics of an aristocracy. It made the assumption 
that each citizen had the time and ability to undertake public duties. . . 
The Athenians had, in fact, that respect for leisure which is so character- 
istic of an aristocracy. Hard work was with them a disqualification. 
Men did not believe in the dignity of labour. The existence of the 
democracy depended on slavery.’ 

Why, then, did the Greeks always regard election by lot as the special 
feature of democracy? Mr. Headlam’s answer is, because at Athens it 
was the principal means for keeping the council, the law courts, and 
all the various magistrates subordinate to and dependent upon the 
assembly. Nevertheless the able citizen had plenty of scope to show his 
merit. Military merit was rewarded with a generalship, to which the 
election was by vote and not by lot. Political merit had its chance in 
the assembly, and its possessor claimed for himself the envied but perilous 
position of the championship of the people. The combination of the two 
secured for Pericles his pre-eminent position: he was the only general 
who ever really dominated the assembly, and at last even he was made 
to yield to its supreme power. 

Mr. Headlam, in maintaining his thesis, seems inclined to subordinate 
the generals a little too much. That ‘the board of the στρατηγοὶ were 
never other than generals’ is of course in a sense true, and it is equally 
true that no other general ever rose to the position of Pericles. But 
Thucydides, it is to be remembered, finds the explanation of the fact not 
in the machinery of the Athenian democracy, but in the singular inferi- 
ority of that great statesman’s would-be successors. 

Still in a monograph a little exaggeration can readily be pardoned, and 
Mr. Headlam’s excellent essay should do much to correct the many 
erroneous views of Athenian constitutional history which seem to be 
overgrowing it like a fungus. There is, however, one thing that Mr. 
Headlam would do well to reconsider before he again puts pen to paper, 
and that is his system or want of system of punctuation, which annoys 
the reader at one time by the absence, at another by the frequency of 
stops. Otherwise the work throughout is most laudably free of typo- 
graphical errors of every kind. G. E. UNDERHILL. 


Teuffel’s History of Roman Literature. Revised and enlarged by 
Lupwic ScHwass. Authorised translation from the fifth German 
edition by Grorae C. W. Warr, M.A. Vol. I.: The Republican 
Period. (London: Bell & Sons. 1891.) 


A NEw edition of Teuffel’s ‘Roman Literature,’ a book absolutely indis- 
pensable to every scholar, requires no introduction to the readers of the 
Hisrorican Review. The English editor, as he tells us in his preface, 
has, in incorporating the additions of Teuffel himself and of Schwabe, ‘ like- 
wise revised the translation itself, with so much alteration as appeared 

requisite to make it more completely accurate, and (I hope) more uni- © 
formly idiomatic and readable.’ Idiomatic and readable Dr. Wagner’s 
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former translation certainly was not ; and the form of the work itself does 
not lend itself to continuous reading, but the English editor has certainly 
made it as readable as the original text would permit. Bibliography was 
the strong point of the old edition, and that side of the work seems to 
have been kept up with care. 

This volume is called the ‘ Republican Period,’ but the term receives 
a very broad interpretation, as it is made to include the Augustan age. 
In one respect the work is inferior to the smaller treatise, also covering 
the ‘ Republican Period,’ which has lately come from the hands of Martin 
Schanz. In describing the works of an author such as Plautus, Schanz 
gives a clear and pleasantly written account of each separate piece, so that 
the general plot and method of treatment can be followed. In Teuffel no 
one who is not already entirely familiar with the plot would derive any 
information from the few general phrases applied to each play, and to 
those who have already read or have not forgotten the original, these 
commonplaces are unnecessary. In one point the English editor has 
differed from Schwabe, the German editor. Both write Vergilius as the 
Latin form of the name of the Roman poet. But while Schwabe writes 
Virgil as the German form, Professor Warr prefers with Nettleship and 
others to write Vergil. The matter is a small one, but surely the Ger- 
man editor has done better to abide by Virgil than to adopt the some- 
what pedantic spelling now in vogue. For after all, the name has in all 
probability been longer an English word than it had been a Latin word 
in the poet’s time, and it is hard to see why the English usage of many 
hundred years should be upset. If the name had been preserved uncur- 
tailed in English, it would no doubt have been defensible to adopt the 
Roman form and write Vergilius ; as English has made and retained a 
form of its own founded on the medieval spelling with 7 in the first syl- 
lable, the history of the English language is quite as deserving of respect 
as that of Latin. Indeed, from the point of view of English, not only can 
the spelling with e not be justified, but it is even absolutely wrong 
unless we are prepared, when we adopt it, to pronounce the first syllable 
of the name of the poet as we do that in Derby and in sergeant. If we 
must be purists, let us be purists and write Vergilius ; if we prefer the 
shorter English form, let us write it in its English form. Vergil, in spite 
of its favour in high places, is neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. 

As regards its external appearance the book is in every way an im- 
provement upon the former edition. P. GiLEs. 


The Greek World under Roman Sway, from Polybius to Plutarch. 
By J. P. Manarry. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1890.) 


Arter having discussed Greek life and thought in what may be called the 
classical, and again in the Hellenistic, period, Mr. Mahaffy here extends 
his survey not merely to Greece, but to the ‘Greek world’ under the 
dominion, first of the Roman republic, and afterwards of the Roman 
empire. He leaves the subject for the present at or about the time of 
Hadrian, but gives an undertaking that he will at some future time 
partially retrace his steps and complete his scheme with a concluding 
sketch of the relations of the Greek world to Christianity. His present 
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subject is a vast one, and he does not, of course, profess to have exhausted 
it. The book.is a collection of essays, often ingenious and stimulating 
enough, on those aspects of the subject which happened to interest the 
writer and which lent themselves most readily to popular treatment. Its 
immense omissions may be gauged from the fact that there is no attempt 
to present to the general reader the results of the masses of material ac- 
cumulated in Kuhn’s ‘ Stiidtische Verfassung’ and ‘Entstehung.’ Noris 
there the unity of conception running through it which might have been 
gained if the fundamental dualism of east and west had been kept steadily 
in view, and if the book had thus explained Antony and foreshadowed 
Constantine. It is not in any sense a repertory of the facts ; nor does it 
powerfully enforce, as it might have done, a ‘ world-historical’ point of 
view; but it contams a good deal of agreeable discursive exposition, 
some charming translations, and several remarks of great point and 
shrewdness on the social life of a Greek city under the Roman empire. 
The following points should be amended, or at all events considered, in 
a second edition. In the preface, p. xi, it is said, in reference to Egypt, 
that ‘ Arsinoe, which is commonly understood to mean a town, was used 
as the name of a district.’ The truth is, it is all a matter of date. 
Arsinoe is an instance of the city-making process which went on through- 
out the empire. A nome only in the first two centuries, it—or rather its 
pnrpoto\uc—became a fully constituted city in the third century. The 
note to p. 15 is far from clear, but the reference to ‘ Pro Scauro,’ ὃ 44, is 
not at all to the point if (as seems to be the case) the writer is drawing a 
contrast between what Tacitus calls the ‘civilisation of cities’ and the 
comparatively unorganised and barbarous life of country people in their 
villages. Cicero does not say that Sardinia was without cities, and he 
would have blundered badly if he had done so. All he says is that the 
unfriendliness of the province to Rome was shown by the fact that none of 
its cities was bound to Rome by treaty—in other words, that there was not 
a single ‘ federate city’ in the island. The comparison of this fragment 
of the ‘Pro Scauro’ with Plutarch, ‘C. Gracchus,’ 2, is interesting. On 
p. 120 for ‘King Deiotarus in Cappadocia’ read ‘Galatia.’ On p. 154 
there is a confusion between the Gabinian and Manilian laws, on p. 156 
between Demetrius the Besieger and Ptolemy Keraunos. On p. 170 the 
appearance of the Parthians on the western coast of Asia Minor is spoken 
of asif it were a new discovery. ‘The inscriptions of Stratoniceia in Caria,’ 
runs the note, ‘imply this disastrous invasion. Cf. ‘‘B.C.H.” xi. 156.’ 
The reference to the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique is wrongly 
given. It should be xi. 152 and ix. 472. But it is hardly necessary to go 
to inscriptions for a fact attested by Tac. ‘ Ann.’ iii. 62, Dio, xlviii. 26, and 
Strabo, 660. On p. 184 the explanation of the Essenes by Buddhist in- 
fluences, besides showing the writer’s characteristic preference for far- 
fetched and, so to speak, sensational explanations, when simpler ones lie 
at the door, is vitiated by the reference to the ‘ Therapeutze ’ of Philo. It is 
now almost universally admitted that the treatise in question is not a 
genuine work of Philo. On p. 192 the assertion that Mommsen ‘ generally 
uses the statements in Strabo not only for the Augustan, but even for 
the later condition of the Roman world,’ is, I believe, quite unfounded. 
On the contrary, Mommsen has been careful to point out (‘ Provinces,’ 
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i. 256, note) that Strabo’s statements sometimes refer not to Strabo’s 
own time at all, but to an earlier one. On p. 194 the passage about 
Gades is a mass of blunders, not the least of which is the strange assertion 
that the five hundred Gaditanians of equestrian rank lived, not at Gades, 
but in Rome. In the note to the same page reference should have been 
made to the important discussions on the Cassiterides by Rh¥s and by 
Unger (‘ Rheinisches Museum,’ xxxv.) rather than to the unimportant 
one actually mentioned. On p. 195 there is an extraordinary passage 
about the Cantabrians. It is a minor matter that a story told of the 
Vettones (Estremadura) is applied to these Biscayans. What is more 
important is that the writer (at least I infer this from the curious re- 
ference to Horace) seems never to have heard of the long and arduous 
Cantabrian wars, which nearly killed Augustus and tested Agrippa’s 
generalship as it had never been tested yet. The story is writ large in 
Dio and Florus. On p. 196 ‘ Paxanguita (Badajos) among the Celts’ 
should be ‘Pax Augusta (Beja) among the Celtici.” The identification 
with Badajos is merely due to the ‘ patriotism’ of Spanish archeologists, 
unwilling to give up this important Roman place to Portugal. At vero 
res omnino confecta est, says Hiibner quite accurately in the ‘ Corpus ;’ 
causae ab Hispanis pro Badajoz prolatae adeo futiles sunt ut ne enarrare 
quidem omnes, multo minus redarguere eas referat. ‘ Celts’ is too strong ; 
Strabo is careful to say ‘the Celtici,’ and it is no accident that Mela 
(iii. 1) and Florus (i. 83) use the same form. What was intended to be 
conveyed was that these Spanish ‘Celtici’ were not pure Celts, but a 
mixed race in which the Celtic element predominated. In fact, the term 
appears to have meant much the same as ‘ Celtiberi.’ In the note to 
p. 244 there is a statement to the effect that only inhabitants of the three 
or four Greek cities in Egypt could get the freedom of Alexandria. It is 
possible, but evidence is wanting. The letter of Pliny (‘ad Traj.’ v.) 
which Mr. Mahaffy quotes, so far as it goes, is against the theory. On 
p. 253 there is a passage on Amphipolis, ‘with its Actian games, its 
amphictyony.’ What are the words in italics supposed to mean? Was 
the writer thinking of the fact that Amphipolis held a very important 
place in the Amphictyonic Council as reorganised by Augustus? A few 
lines further on the statement that ‘ the neighbouring Aetolia, Thessaly, 
and Acarnania were depopulated’ in order to fill Amphipolis is only par- 
tially true as regards Acarnania and Aetolia, and quite unfounded as re- 
gards Thessaly. On p. 256 the description of Claudius as ‘the first 
Hellenistic emperor’ may perhaps pass; but such facts as Claudius’s 
refusal to give the Roman franchise to a Greek who could not talk Latin 
should have been considered, and for my own part I should be disposed to 
call him rather a gallophile than a philhellene. On p. 808 any one who is 
led by the note to refer to Lecky, iii. 196, for a ‘ masterly statement of 
the uses and abuses of party government’ by that historian will be dis- 
appointed. Mr. Lecky has confined himself almost entirely to well-known 
quotations from Burke and Fox. On p.855 Cyzicus is mentioned among 
the towns whose status was changed ‘ without sufficient reason’ byits Roman 
masters. Reference to Dio, liv. 28, would show, however, that in that 
case there certainly was sufficient reason. On p. 366 the reference to the 
‘Asmonean dominion ’ in connexion with Herod the Great (who was, of 
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course, the destroyer of that dominion) is a curious oversight, all the more 
remarkable as the right account of the matter is givenon p.171. On 
p. 891 the decree of a proconsul under Nero is contrasted with Pliny’s 
constant references to the emperor when he was governor of Bithynia 
under Trajan. But Mr. Mahaffy answers his own argument about Pliny 
in his note to the same page, and the whole contrast between the pro- 
consul under Nero and Pliny under Trajan is vitiated by the fact that 
the former did not settle anything. He merely waived jurisdiction. In 
the same passage ‘ Christians’ is, of course, a misprint for ‘ Chians.’ 

I have probably supplied sufficient evidence to show that Mr. Mahaffy’s 
touch is by no means sure in dealing with this period, and that his book 
needs to be used with caution. But I should be sorry to give the impres- 
sion that the book consists mainly of mistakes, or that even the specialist 
who has laboured chiefly in this one field cannot suck advantage from it. 
For instance, from historians like Gibbon down to scientific explorers of 
individual Roman provinces like Playfair (Africa and Numidia) and Lanc- 
koronski (Lycia and Pamphylia), there can be no doubt that almost all 
discussions of the Roman empire lay too much stress on municipal 
building as a proof of high and well-based prosperity. To judge from the 
public buildings in remote Pamphylian cities, the period of the Antonines 
was one of unsurpassed or even unequalled material prosperity and 
municipal spirit. Such a conclusion need not be altogether given up, but 
it needs to be qualified by the touch of scepticism which Mr. Mahaffy 
very usefully supplies on pp. 357, 363. The suggestion is that the cities, 
particularly in Asia Minor, overbuilt themselves, ran into debt, and so 
brought down upon themselves the later cwratores and λογισταί. Much 
of the building was ostentation and extravagance rather than legitimate 
municipal self-assertion. In the same way I find great suggestiveness 
in the passage on the ‘extraordinary frequency of complimentary decrees’ 
to prominent personages in Greek towns. ‘We stand,’ writes Mr. Mahaffy 
(p. 263), ‘before a decayed society of very rich men and paupers, the 
latter of whom had become accustomed to begging and subventions from 
the rich, not to pay for labour, but to obviate hostility and to earn 
acclamation. Thus we find all the uses made of large fortunes during 
the period before us to be of this ostentatious and well-nigh immoral 
character. There is no attempt to start a new industry, to develope 
a new traffic, to enable the poor to help themselves by honest labour, 
The unfortunate precedent set to the world by Rome was indeed of fatal 
influence. There it had long been the custom to give huge presents to 
the city mob in the way of food and amusements, formerly to secure 
their votes, now to secure their favour; and the same policy had been 
extended to the household troops (pretorian guards), This was the 
pattern imitated by the capitalists of Greece—the crime of distributing 
money to idle recipients who had votes in their local assemblies and 
could offer no return but acclamations and pompous decrees engraved on 
marble. We have no evidence left us how the ordinary resentment of this 
idle and outspoken populace was manifested; but, if I understand the 
temper of the times, the mere non-attainment of a decree of gratitude 
may have meant to the rich man that he would be scowled at or hooted 
when he went abroad, that he would be maligned at headquarters, and 
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put in danger of confiscation by emperors seeking for any fair excuse to 
replenish their treasury. These decrees then, formal and foolish as they 
appear, may have been a sort of title to hold wealth in security and 
without constant molestation.’ 

There is the same shrewdness and insight in the following charming 
passage (p. 221) on Greek manners: ‘ Any one who will take the trouble 
to wade through the Greek inscriptions in any collection, or to watch the 
new additions to the great ‘‘ Corpus,”’ recorded in the current journals of 
epigraphy, cannot but be struck with the recurrence on almost every page 
of good manners as the quality in men and women which earns their 
grateful recognition during their life and affectionate remembrance from 
posterity. The text just cited is one of a thousand which state that 
“ because such a one has not only performed his duties, general or special, 
but also has been courteous to those whom he met in daily intercourse,” 
therefore he is honoured with a statue, an inscription, civic immunities, 
citizenship, as the case may’ be. Nor are these laudations confined to 
men of high official station, whose urbanity or the reverse was of real 
importance to their companions. They are adjudged to horse octors,. 
corn dealers, foreigners residing for pleasure in a city—in fact, to people 
sO many and so various that we wonder how these honorary inscriptions 
can have been regarded as an honour. Nevertheless they have put it on ~ 
record that in the Hellenistic world good manners were regarded as 
having a seriousness and importance quite foreign to modern civilisation. 
Perhaps the Germanic elements in England and Prussia, with their rude- 
ness in virtue and their almost suspicion of good manners, have caused 
this change. I have indeed, in an Irish epitaph which I have elsewhere 
quoted, seen a man praised for being an affable superior and polished 
equal. But this, which would have been a matter of course eulogy on a 
Hellenistic tombstone, strikes the modern observer as grotesque, if not 
indecent. The grave is too solemn, and the question of the future life 
too serious, to admit of superficial considerations. But in Hellenistic days 
they were not superficial; human society was then the great object of 
life, and whatever tended to improve and refine it was a real virtue 
and a solid recommendation to the world.’ 

The use made of Dio Chrysostom and Plutarch strikes me as 
excellent. Martha and Gréard have no doubt been beforehand with 
Mr. Mahaffy, but they have not rendered him superfluous, while his. 
translations from Dio’s charming idyl of the Eubcan huntsman are 
quite first-rate. In a word, the book is at present a dangerous one for 
the ‘general reader,’ and imperatively calls for the revision which 
Mr. Mahaffy will doubtless give it; but it is full of suggestiveness to any 
one who is not dependent, on it for his knowledge of the facts, and is 
almost everywhere lively and amusing reading. Wunu1Am T. ARNOLD. 


Geschiedenis der Boete en Biecht in de Christelijke Kerk. Door Dr. F. 
Pisper. Eerste Deel: Geschiedenis der Boete en Biecht in de 
Christelijke Kerk gedurende de zes eerste Heuwen. (’s Gravenhage: 
Nijhoff. 1891.) 


THE institutions connected with penitence in the Christian church form a 
subject of great interest; the materials are scanty at the outset, but 
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afterwards they are abundant enough, and it is true, as is remarked in 
this work, that a proper study of this subject would be a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of morals and of conduct in the church. It 
is certainly not an attractive subject, but it deserves to be specially 
treated. Dr. Pijper has a good name in Holland as a writer on church 
history, and he tells us in the introduction to this work that he has 
given himself for many years to the subject he has now taken up, and 
further that he has special knowledge of the working of the confessional 
in the Roman catholic church. This may cause the later volumes of his 
work to be looked for with interest, but it also shows that the confessional 
is to the writer a matter of practical as well as of scientific interest, as to 
a writer in Holland it can scarcely fail to be. Dr. Pijper sets out, how- 
ever, with declaring that he does not intend to write controversy, but 
history, and that in this he will differ from all former writers on penitence, 
none of whom have been free from bias—not the catholic Bellarmine, not 
the protestant Daillé, not even Bingham, who, though honest and 
faithful, could not forget his Anglican orders. The promise of impar- 
tiality seems to us to be well kept. There is more frequent reference 
than is necessary for the purposes of pure history to the contention of 
Roman catholic writers that auricular confession was practised in the 
church from the first, and is one of its original institutions (do they not also 
maintain that it began in the garden of Eden ?); but in the atmosphere 
of a partly catholic country this is perhaps unavoidable. 

Dr. Pijper undertakes to set forth his subject from the sources only. 
The period of the Libri penitentiales is not reached in this volume, and 
the sources here resorted to are the familiar ones of fathers and canons. 
First there is a chapter inquiring after institutions of penitence among 
the Greeks, Romans, and Jews, of which that of Christianity might be 
deemed the heir: but this inquiry yields only negative results ; Chris- 
tianity is held to have created its own methods of dealing with its erring 
members. Then we set out on a leisurely journey through early 
Christian literature, in which the passages bearing on the subject are 
quoted, translated, and commented on, a statement of results being 
given for each century. Little has been overlooked. Had an index been 
furnished to the volume, we might have known better as to this, and it 
may not be the writer’s fault that we have failed to find several interesting 
passages. We are carried from east to west, and cross the Mediterranean 
frequently, to notice the practice of each region when anything is known 
of it; good translations are given of the texts, and the comments are just, 
if sometimes rather obvious. That confession was at first an inward act, 
and when made to a fellow man did not need to be made to a priest ; that 
when the formal public ἐξομολόγησις appears it is an act referring to the 
congregation and not to the bishop or priest, and that the private inter- 
view with the bishop or priest which afterwards preceded the public con- 
fession was not meant to supersede the latter, but to prepare for it— 
these points are urged again and again as the evidence serves. This is 
the backbone of Dr. Pijper’s work, and the collection of materials he has 
furnished to support his argument speaks of immense diligence and is 
worthy of all praise. 

It results, however, from the method which is adopted that the book is 
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not properly a history, but rather a collection of materials for history. As 
we read passage after passage, each coritaining something like the others 
and something of its own, we wonder at Dr. Pijper’s self-denial in refrain- 
ing from giving us his own story of the matter, which he could have done 
very well. To learn how the institution of penitence arose, where the 
penitent stood and what he said, who dealt with him, and what was said 
by the latter, what penalties were laid on him and for how long, we have 
to travel from one passage to another, and do not reach any connected 
result after all. If Dr. Pijper, who has studied the subject so carefully, 
had allowed himself to put the history together, his book would have 
been much more interesting. It is true that such a picture as Bingham 
gives is composed of elements drawn from widely separated districts of 
the church ; but Dr. Pijper could have avoided this danger, and could 
have given us the history of church discipline as it has not yet been 
written. 

In his later chapters Dr. Pijper treats of the moral standard of the 
church, the state of morals among Christians, the position of women and 
that of slaves in Christianity, and the attitude of Christians towards 
heathens. There is no convincing reason why these subjects should 
be dealt with in connexion with that of penitence. All we learn in this 
connexion is what sins were committed by Christians in these various 
respects. The writer of the work is well aware that a knowledge of the 
dark side of Christian life is not a full knowledge of it, nor the pleasantest 
kind of knowledge of it. 

If the work proceeds on the present scale, and if, as he seems to be 
_ prepared to do, Dr. Pijper enters on the subject of the discipline of the 
protestant churches, as well as that of the church of Rome in the Inqui- 
sition and otherwise, the book will be a large one. The Dutch kerkeraad 
and the Scottish kirk session might each furnish materials for a volume. 

ALLAN MENZIES. 


Studies in the Arthurian Legend. By Joun Ruts, M.A. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1891.) 


Tuts is a book full of learning and full of interest ; but the views put 
forward in it are not likely to receive general acceptance, nor are they in 
my judgment put forward in a manner best calculated to win it. It is 
impossible in this review to discuss at adequate length work which 
deals with mythology much more than with history. Still mythology 
itself—the history of the beliefs of a people at any time—does claim a 
place in history in the strictest sense of the word: in many cases it is of 
more value to the historian than the record of actual events. If the 
Arthurian legend were as closely connected as Professor Rh¥s_ believes 
it to be with the lost mythology of the Celtic folk, it would be really of 
greater importance to us on that score than on account of any stray records 
which it might preserve of the historic Arthur. 

Before, however, I say anything of the mythologic parts of the book 
(ninety-nine hundredths of it), I will speak of, in order to dismiss, those 
pages which treat of the historic Arthur. That there was an historic 
Arthur Mr. Rhys admits. He makes the acute observation that the 
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title which Arthur preserves in Welsh literature, yr amherawdyr Arthur, 
the emperor Arthur—not gwledig, prince—points to his having held 
the office of comes Britanniae or the equivalent thereof. The comes 
Britanniae was the superior officer alike of the ἄτα; Britanniarum, who 
had charge of the forces in the north and especially on the wall, and the 
comes littoris Saxonici, the defender of the Saxon or south-east coast. 
It will be in the memory of those who have read the same writer’s ‘ Celtic 
Britain ’ that he discusses which of the two titles comes Britanniae or dux 
-Britanniarum may be considered the prototype of the obscure English 
title bretwealda. As the successors of the duces Britanniae and the 
comites littoris Saxonici were called in Welsh gwledigs, it is reason- 
“able to infer that the Roman title imperator (as it was preserved in the 
Welsh form amherawdyr) was preserved in order to be applied to the 
successor of the comes Britanniae. This, at any rate, is Professor Rhjs’s 
theory, though it admits of very obvious objections, as that the title 
imperator was far too important a one in history ever to have dropped 
out of a language in which it had once found a place, whether it did or 
did not continue to be applied to any known official in Britain. If the 
theory were accepted it would be an argument—so far as it went—against 
the attempts of Mr. Skene and Mr. Stuart Glennie to refer the origin of 
the Arthurian legend to the district between the walls. 

Mr. Rh*#s takes no notice of this attempt ; nor, in fact, has he anything 
further of importance to say concerning the historic Arthur, excepting 
that the death of the mythic Arthur at the hands of Medrod (Modred) is 
probably a reminiscence of the death of the historic Arthur at the hands of 
his nephew Melgwyn. Meelgwyn is an historic personage mentioned by 
Gildas (who, as everybody knows, has nothing to say of Arthur) as having 
slain his uncle (unnamed). It has been before suggested that this Mel- 
gwyn is the prototype of the mythic Modred. Professor Rhfs thinks 
that it could not have belonged of right to the history of the mythic 
Arthur that he should be slain, and that this incident, therefore, in 
Arthur’s career is a reflexion from history. 

We now come to the mythic Arthur—not the Arthur of Nennius, but 
the Arthur of the true Arthurian legend, the proper subject of this 
volume. 

Now, at the outset let me say that the ideal fashion of dealing with 
mythological subjects remains yet to be discovered. The foundations 
of this study are so much matters in dispute that, unless we are fur- 
nished with some criterion for judging a writer’s method, it is impos- 
sible to guess how far his assertions are based upon mere assumption, 
how far upon a process of induction of which the limits of his space do 
not allow him to furnish us with all the links. Professor Rh¥s belongs 
to what is commonly called the philological school of mythologists. Solar 
myths, dawn myths, visits to the other world, and so forth pass quite 
naturally through his pages, to an extent that is sure to call forth the 
sneers of the rival anthropological school. But in truth the methods of 
this anthropological school are not a bit more satisfactory than that of 
their opponents. If these last seem to give a wonderful significance to 
the bestowal of such a name as ‘ White Lady’ or ‘ Bright Hero,’ or to the 
fact that a certain prince is spoken of as wearing a circle of gold (which 
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according to Mr. Rhys argues him a sun-hero), the anthropologists are 
equally unrestrained in their search after analogies in folklore and quite 
as impossible to check in their range from Greenland’s icy mountains to 
India’s coral strand, or from the mythology of the Maoris to that of the 
Zulus. Each party has its criterion ; neither side is so arbitrary in its 
method as it seems to its opponents. But at present neither party has 
made any effort to master the principles of their opponents. The state of 
the controversy now must remind any one of the latter days of the French 
National Convention, when the split between the Girondists and the 
Mountain was past all healing. The anthropologists have succeeded in 
enlisting the ‘ galleries’ upon their side—in other words, they have ap- 
pealed successfully to a totally uninstructed public opinion ; 50 that now 
no ignorant reviewer is so ignorant but that he has a sneer ready for the 
‘sun-myth’ theory. But this mancuvre has not tended to further the 
reasonable study of mythology, which at the present moment is passing 
from confusion to chaos. 

In such a state of things a reviewer can hardly do other than express 
his individual judgment; and I will do no more here than enumerate 
what I personally consider the most successful and the most unsuccessful 
portions of Mr. Rhys’s study. The most’ important chapter of all, so far 
as regards the actual personality of Arthur, is the second, wherein the 
author seeks—I am disposed to think seeks successfully—to show the 
mythical identity of Arthur and the Irish hero Airem, or Echaid Airem. 
The identity seems to extend to the root meaning of the two names 
Arthur and Airem, which both signify in the narrower sense a plough- 
man, but in a wider sense perhaps a bringer of culture. Arthur (accord- 
ing to Professor Rhys) is essentially what this author calls a culture hero, 
very similar to the Gwydion of an older Celtic mythology, with whom 
the author has dealt in his Hibbert Lectures. Just such a being I ima- 
gine Scedf-Skyld-Heimdal to have been in the Teutonic mythology. The 
likeness between Airem and Arthur extends to a likeness (though not of 
names) between their wives, Htdin in the former case, Gwenhwyvar 
(Guinevere) in the latter; for the fact that there are three Ktdins ac- 
counts for the mysterious allusion by some authorities to three Guine- 
veres; and it extends to the rivals of the two heroes, Mider, the rival of 
Airem, who carries off Etdéin, and Medrod or Modred, the rival of Arthur, 
who carries off Guinevere. Etdéin-Gwenhwyvar, I need perhaps hardly 
say, is, according to Professor Rhfs,a dawn-goddess. And 1 have myself 
little doubt that she owes many of her attributes to this nature origin. — 

Another series of comparisons which our author undertakes is between 
the labours of the ‘Ultonian’ hero Ctchulainn and the labours of 
Heracles. In this case of course the subject is far wider and does not 
admit of any such satisfactory conclusions. Professor Rh¥s quite admits 
this. ‘ We are well aware,’ he says, ‘that the story of Heracles, or at any 
rate the most essential portions of it, are believed by many to be non-Aryan ; 
for that reason we make the following comparisons as comprehensive 
as we can, in the hope of learning from the advocates of the Asiatic 
theory what they claim and what they cannot claim. The question is. 
one which greatly stands in need of a careful sifting. The reader is there- 
fore to bear in mind that these comparisons are entirely tentative, though 
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it is not thought necessary to remind him of that fact in each instance 
as it comes forward for discussion.’ The resemblances between the two 
series of adventure are on some points extraordinarily close, notably, for 
example, between the incidents of the obtaining of the girdle of the queen 
of the Amazons and the rescue of Hesione, the daughter of Laomedon, 
and the equivalent adventures of the Irish hero. But even if we were 
dealing with two Celtic heroes instead of two persons so widely separated 
as Heracles and Cichulainn, this series of comparisons would be far less 
satisfactory than that between Arthur and Airem, because the myths 
compared belong much more to the region of folklore than of mythology 
properly speaking. There is a great distinction between these two fields 
of study; and it is in the region of folklore that the anthropologists may 
claim to have established most satisfactorily the difficulty of drawing 
conclusions from even close analogies. 

I wish it were possible for me to follow Professor Rhys through the 
chapters on Peridur (Perceval), Owain, and Lancelot, or through those on 
Uriel and his congeners, on Pwyll, Head of Hades, and Pelles (the grand- 
father or uncle of Perceval), on the origin of the Holy Grail, and on the 
Isles of the Dead ; but it would be impossible to do this without a much. 
more detailed treatment than there is space for here. The chapters are 
full of interest ; and a large number of the results arrived at seem to me 
to hold good, though they are not likely to be accepted save by those who 
are already prepared to go some way with the writer. I have said that 
Professor Rh¥s’s theories are not put forward in a way likely to solicit 
general favour. He has no great lucidity of exposition, and his style is 
often faulty. It would be impossible for any reader to understand this 
book unless he were already acquainted with the author’s previous work 
on ‘ Celtic Heathendom’ (Hibbert Lectures). Even with this previous 
knowledge the ‘ Arthurian Legend’ requires two careful perusals before 
a reader can judge fairly of its merits. 

The following sentence, which occurs early in the book, may be taken 
as affording good examples both of Mr. Rh¥s’s merits and of his defects :— 

‘Arthur’s mythic visit to Hades had for one of its chief objects, as 
appears from the poem in which Taliessin describes himself [as] one of 
the party, the bringing away of the cauldron of the head of Hades. The 
same story in a more detailed form served probably as the basis of one 
which occurs in the account of Kwlhwch and Olwen. This represents 
Arthur and his men sailing, not on a voyage to Hades, which had become 
unintelligible, but to Erinn, to obtain possession of the cauldron of a certain 
Diwrnach. This forms a sort of pendant to the Irish story of Cavilres’s 
visits from Ireland to Hades, described as made to Britain. Arthur and 
his warriors are described as killing Diwrnach and routing his men, 
whereupon they return to Dyoed with the cauldron full of the money of 
Treland. In the hands of Geoffrey of Monmouth this might become the 
quasi-history of a great invasion of Ireland by Arthur, resulting in the 
annexation of that country to his empire. The same was probably the 
nature of Arthur’s march as far as the Caledonian forest when he made 
Brawn king of Scotland. For the Welsh knew only one Brawn, and he 
was king of Hades, and for the matter of that the substitution of Scotland 
for Hades will not be deemed very surprising by any one who will call to 
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mind the ancient idea of the region beyond the wall as described by 
Procopius, to the effect that no man could live there for half an hour, on 
account of the unwholesomeness of the air, and that it was infested with 
vipers and all kinds of noxious beasts. But it is possible that Geoffrey 
confounded Ireland, the old home of the Scotch, with the north of Britain, 
to which they carried their name, nor does it much matter so far as we 
are concerned. Similarly Arthur’s conquest of Scandinavia was probably 
founded on a change in the meaning of the word Llychlyn, which at first 
meant the fabulous land beneath the lakes or the waves of the sea, but 
got in the time of the Norsemen’s ravages to mean the land of the fjords. 
in Norway, as did Lochlann in Irish. Arthur, be it noticed, when he 
conquered Llychlyn, made Loth king of it. Loth, though he is also asso- 
ciated with Loudonesia or Lodoneis, whereby Lothian was meant, a. 
district of which he may be regarded as the eponymus, his correct name: 
being some form of that which is in Welsh Llid. A different account of 
the relations between Arthur and Loth is to be met with in some of the 
romances ; nor is it at all clear what authority Geoffrey had for making 
Arthur interfere on behalf of Loth. But, be that as it may, when he had 
thus represented Arthur in a manner conquering Scotland, Ireland, and 
Scandinavia, nothing could have been more natural to him than to extend 
his conquests east and south of the Alps, or even to Rome, as some versions. 
of the story do. It appears on the whole, then, that Arthur’s subjugation 
of the west of Europe was directly or indirectly founded on the mythic. 
invasion of Hades by him in the character of the culture hero’ (pp. 10-11). 

The defects of style, which increase the obscurity of the book, are suf- 
ficiently, but not exaggeratedly, illustrated in this passage. Such phrases. 
as ‘this story represents Arthur and‘his men sailing not on a voyage to 
Hades, which had become unintelligible,’ or ‘ similarly Arthur’s conquest 
of Scandinavia was probably founded on a change in the meaning of the 
word ‘ Llychlyn,”’ and so forth, though they show no very important 
lapses, have at least the effect of obliging the reader perpetually to con- 
centrate his attention, for fear the meaning of a passage should have: 
escaped him ; and it would have been so easy to make the meaning plain 
by writing, say, ‘ not on a voyage to Hades (for that idea had now become 
unintelligible),’ or ‘similarly the story of Arthur’s conquest of Scandinavia,’ 
&c. In the case of the passage beginning ‘ Loth, though he is also asso- 
ciated with Loudonesia,’ we have a sentence which as it stands has no- 
meaning. 

But behind these obscurities of style are some exceedingly valuable 
suggestions, the worth of which is likely to be appreciated only by the 
professed student of mythology, and hardly by him if he has in the least 
a parti pris opposed to the school to which Professor Rhys belongs. I 
mean the various suggestions which filter through the paragraph touching 
the degree in which a mythic journey to Hades has been transformed by 
popular euhemerism into certain voyages upon the surface of the earth. 
This journey to Hades occurs again and again in Professor Rh¥s’s pages, 
and, as we see by comparing this book with the Hibbert Lectures, it fills, 
in his judgment, a very large space in the Celtic mythology. I have my- 
self maintained, and I maintain still, that the journey to Hades, or at 
least to the‘ other world,’ forms the groundwork not of one adventure 
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only, but of all the chief adventures in the voyages of Odysseus. If this 
were a journal devoted to mythological studies, and if, further, time and 
space were suitable, it would be interesting to examine somewhat closely 
into Professor Rh¥s’s theories on the subject of the Hades voyages and 
the arguments by which they are supported. 

When, however, we have admitted all that must honestly be admitted 
in favour of the treatment of mythology from the standpoint of the ‘ philo- 
logical ’ school, we always find that its methods are to a great extent one- 
sided, and that there are very obvious considerations which it has chosen 
entirely to ignore. (The same applies, I have already said, with quite 
equal force to the rival school of anthropologists.) In the case of the myth 
of Arthur it might, I think, be quite reasonably maintained that the deifi- 
cation of this hero is after all chiefly the result of accident, or at any rate 
of quasi-accidental circumstances in his career of which no traces have been 
preserved. A certain likeness between Arthur and Airem is not in itself 
enough to prove that Arthur had been an old Celtic divinity or culture 
hero. Arthur and the knights of the round table, like Charlemagne and 
his twelve peers, may after all only represent a strange transformation of 
Christ and his twelve disciples. Such a transformation would be not at 
all opposed to the spirit of the middle ages. There must always have been 
a tendency towards this kind of transformation, were it to go no further 
than the attribution to Christ of a title (such, for example, as drohtin 
in the ‘ Héliand’) which had previously been a badge of military honour. 
The last supper transformed into the table of Arthur would be also quite 
consistent with the workings of the mythopeic spirit. Professor Rhys is 
so wedded to his nature myths that he looks upon the ‘ attribution to Arthur 
of the first use of a common table’ as one of the proofs that he was a 
‘culture hero ;’ and he thinks the table is extremely appropriate to Uthr 
Bendragon as the god of the under-world. After such an instance as this 
we are not surprised at his ignoring the obvious origin of two miracles 
wrought by the holy grail. 

‘On one occasion ten or a dozen loaves placed on the table on which 
stood the grail were found to suffice for more than five hundred people. 
Another time, when the multitude clamoured that they and their children 
were dying of hunger, Bron was to go into the water and catch a fish, and 
the first fish he caught was to be set on the table; then the grail also 
was to be set on the table and covered with a towel while the fish was 
placed opposite to it. This was duly done, and the people were bidden to 
seat themselves ; and those of them who were not defiled with sin were 
filled with sweetness and the desire of their heart’ (p. 310). 

Professor Rh¥s drops no hint to show that he has ever heard of the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes. On the other hand he thinks the fish 
must have been originally put in the grail or in its prototype in days 
when the prototype was'(what Professor Rhfs supposes it to have been) 
the cauldron of the head of Hades. Such blindness to the obvious 
character of a myth is enough to cause the enemies of mythological 
studies to blaspheme. 

After all we must remember that our sources of Arthurian mythology 
are very late. As Mr. Rhys has himself said in his lectures on Welsh 
philology, the dialect in which these poems are written is not earlier than 
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the date of the manuscripts—that is to say, not earlier than the twelfth 
century. True he adds that they may very well date back to the ninth 
century or even earlier; but this is no more than a conjecture, not more 
capable of proof than the elaborate theories of Mr. Skene touching the 
origin of the Arthurian poems and romances. It is curious, by the way, to 
find Professor Rh¥s speaking, in the lectures to which I have referred, of 
the ‘‘‘ Mabinogion,”’ which consist mostly of tales respecting Arthur and 
the knights of the round table,’ and saying in the present volume that ‘ no 
story concerning Arthur is contained in the “Mabinogion.”’ The latter 
statement is the true one. Such an aberration may lead us to believe that 
many of the less tenable theories of the author have been put forward 
without due reflexion, and that years which bring the philosophic mind 
will induce him to abandon them again. C. F. Keary. 


The Vikings in Western Christendom, A.D. 789 to A.D. 888. By C. F. 
Kary, M.A. (London: Unwin. 1891.) 


Mr. Kary writes on an important period, and it must be confessed that 
his book is fuller in places than the corresponding portions of Palgrave, 
while it has the advantage over Mr. Howorth’s useful papers in being a 
book rather than a set of studies. It would have gained greatly by the 
addition of some account of the sources for each chapter, and there is 
hardly a page that would not be the better for stricter condensation of 
phrase and even of thought. But, on the other hand, Mr. Keary is not a 
book-maker ; he writes with a real interest in his subject. He is aware that 
there are difficulties in his path, and he does not forget that the historian 
should try and give the meanings of facts as well as the facts themselves. 
His preliminary studies in numismatics have given him a taste for exact 
fact, and his interest in primitive phases of thought has helped him to see 
that the spiritual issues of the struggle of the empire against the wickings 
were of immense importance to Europe. He has in several places shown 
considerable ingenuity in suggesting explanations of difficulties, and he 
is always willing to treat another man’s theory fairly. His book is, 
however, rather a sketch of the Carling empire down to 888, together with 
a discussion of the religious ideas of the age, than a history of the wicking 
wars, for the full treatment of which we must still turn to Steenstrup’s 
detailed and careful work. There are clever things scattered up and 
down this volume (in which respect, as in others, it reminds one of 
some of Mr. Pearson’s early work) ; the characters of the chief actors and 
the main ideas of the successive generations of Carlings are thought out 
with much ingenuity. 

As it is not unlikely that Mr. Keary may some day recast or republish 
this book, I have noted here a few phrases which struck me as worth 
alteration. As to chronology (p. 180), the Irish annals, though they adopt 
a different reckoning, are yet far more exact than our Old English 
chronicles ; p. 154, chronology will not allow the received Rollo story. 
Mr. Howorth’s hypothesis fits the facts of Landnima-bdéc and the ver- 
nacular traditions (of Norwegian origin). As to folklore and the like 
(p. 183), the scales found in the wicking grave were possibly scales for 
divination (Scalaglam the poet possessed such instruments) ; p. 88, weay- 
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ing has a different origin from plaiting ; p. 102, the tradition that Wilfred 
taught the South Saxons to fish in the sea is not so improbable as it looks, 
for it is not unlikely that in heathen days fish was ‘tabu’ to them, as we 
know it has been to many peoples; p. 178, Dozy gives some interesting 
particulars from Arab sources as to Oda or Otta, Thorgisl’s wife; p. 96, 
among the curious series of visions leading to the supreme vision of Dante 
that of Adamnan is omitted, though it is certainly one of the most striking 
that have reached us ; the curious and ill-preserved Sdlar-lidd is also worth 
examination, as it is one of the earliest monuments of Scandinavian Chris- 
tianity in the western islands or British archipelago. P. 162, Holge (the 
Helga of Beowulf) and Ogier (the Otkar of Carling history) were confounded 
pretty early in popular tradition: for instance, the fairies that begifted 
Holge are made in the chanson de geste to visit Ogier; yet the two heroes 
are two quite distinct personages. 

As to nomenclature: p. 801, there can hardly be a thought of Horm= 
Horn; the latter name does not occur in this century in the north, as far 
as I know, though as a nickname it is of course possible; p. 888, Hamund 
isnot Ogmund or Agmund, but a wholly distinct name ; p. 409, the guess 
as to Ghisela being so called from her acting as a means of peace by 
marrying a Northman is quite without foundation : Gisl names are often 
met with during this period, and there is no reference to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of this particular lady ; such reference would probably require 
a nickname, whereas Ghisela is a pet diminutive of part of the full name. 
P. 348, Green and his authorities are probably mistaken as to Berkshire, 
which seems to come not from bearruc but from the Bibroci. P. 126, the 
whole difficulty of the Heredaland passage is caused by the patriotic 
squabbles of Scandinavian historians; the only natural meaning of this 
phrase is that men came from Haurdaland (in West Norway), and the 
annalist very properly adds that these were the ‘ first ships of Danish men’ 
(the natural South English term for all Scandinavians at the end of the 
ninth century) that reached England. As to Alfred’s illness (p. 347), we 
have in Alfred’s own words, and in other hints, confirmation of Asser’s 
statement, though it is not the kind of statement that anybody invents ; and 
even if we accepted (as I cannot) Mr. Howorth’s date for the compilation 
of ‘ Asser’ we need not suppose that account of Alfred to be altogether 
apocryphal. The sneer at the French (p. 270) should certainly be cancelled ; 
it is wholly uncalled for ; the chronicler plainly tells us the Jews betrayed 
Bordeaux to the Northmen ; there is not the slightest reason to doubt it ; 
it is in consonance with the known circumstances of the time : one need not 
even blame the Jews for seeking revenge or profit out of the discomfiture of 
their Christian masters. Lastly, as to the ‘ skialsborg,’ it is not a locked 
testudo, but a ‘thin red line,’ a rank of fighting men, with two clear feet 
or so between every two men, so that each has space to wield the stabbing 
or throwing spear and to handle sword and shield. Such a line bent in 
square or circle is a true ‘ fort of shields,’ and was like the ‘ boar’s head’ 
column (used by Northmen in the west and Kshatriyas in the east), an old 
but wonderful invention and the pride of Teutonic armies. The shield- 
locked order is unnatural with the weapons used by the Northmen, and 
it requires body shields, not hand shields, though it was right enough for 
a phalanx or long-piked Swiss battalion, and it might at any period be 
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formed over a few men with pickaxes hacking at the base of an enemy’s. 
wall. It was possible for Northern warriors to fight linked by chains (as. 
Swiss climbers are by the rope), and tradition seems to speak to chains 
having been actually used more than once, where desperate defence was. 
meant ; but with chains the arms and weapons had full play. Any one 
who has had the luck to see a charge of Zulu impis and come home to 
tell the tale knows pretty well what a line of fighting men looked like in 
the ninth century, and how it behaved. 

On the whole the book is suited far more to the general reader than 
the student, and we prefer to meet Mr. Keary as an investigator rather 
than as a ‘ populariser ; ’ for though of course both employments are useful 
and even necessary, his work as an investigator seems to us far the better. 

F. York PowE.t. 


The O’Conors of Connaught: an Historical Memoir. By the Rt. Hon. 
CHaRLES OWEN O’Conor Don. (Dublin: Hodges ἃ Figgis. 1891.) 


THis volume, partly compiled from materials left by John O’Donovan, 
and partly collected by the O’Conor Don, is an account of the O’Conors. 
of Connaught, the chief branch of the great stem of O’Connor, the most. 
far-spreading of the princely Milesian Irish families. It is a valuable 
and instructive book, though rather too much of a genealogy, and wanting 
in historical breadth and insight. 

The line of the O’Connors springs from Heremon, one of the three 
mythical brothers who led the Milesian conquerors into Pagan Erinn, 
and it gave several heads to the rude monarchy formed in the island about 
the Christian era. The names of these princes are significant : they are 
warriors, but also judges and lawgivers ; and this proves that Aryan civili- 
sation was in its dawn, in Ireland, at this remote period. The kingship 
passed to the great race of O’ Neill, the most famous of the Milesian houses, 
between the sixth and the seventh century; and thenceforward the 
O’Connors of Connaught—spelled O’Conors by their descendants for 
ages—were sovereigns of this region of the west only. Two or three of 
the kings of Connaught were very able rulers; they constructed fleets, 
bridged the wide Shannon, and made highways through tracts of morass ; 
and a fine church, built by Turlough the Great, still attests the excellence 
of the architecture of his reign. We have a most interesting account, in 
this book, of the inauguration of an O’Conor to his royal honours ; he 
was crowned by prelates round ‘a sacred stone ;’ he was attended by his 
‘ companions,’ his dependent ‘ nobles,’ his ‘ vassals,’ and the ‘ free states ’ 
of the province; the ceremony was imposing and solemn; and, in fact, 
the pageant strongly resembles the coronation of a German Caesar—a 
striking instance how the whole Aryan family have common usages, 

tastes, and tendencies. 

Giraldus, and others of the conquering race, have found a proof of the 
weakness of the Celt in the fact, that Roderic O’Conor, elected king not 
only of Connaught, but of all Ireland, yielded to Strongbow and his 
knights after a mere show of resistance. This, however, has been usually 
seen in history, when superior and more civilised power comes in conflict 
with a tribal community; and besides, Ireland had suffered from the 
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inroads of the Danes, Rome had given Henry 11 her aid, and the Normans 
were the imperial race of Europe. The O’Conor Don traces the annals 
of his house from the twelfth to the seventeenth centuries, with indus- 
trious care, from the records of the past; but his narrative might have 
been more thoughtful, if necessarily a genealogical sketch in the main. 
The Norman conquest of Ireland was, at first, a name, and the O’Conors 
of Connaught, removed from the Pale and protected by the scarcely pass- 
able Shannon, long held their state, as chiefs of the province, in merely 
nominal dependence to the ‘ lords’ of Ireland. By degrees, however, they 
began to feel the power of the Norman De Burghs, encroaching neigh- 
bours, who proved themselves irresistible foes, and they became more and 
more subject to the central government, as the chain of feudalism, a 
fiction at first, was made to a certain extent a reality. ‘The kingship had 
passed away from the house, before the great decline of English rule in 
Ireland, towards the close of the fifteenth century ; and we find the O’Conors 
the divided chiefs of tribes often at feud with each other, occasionally 
in league with the Anglo-Norman colonists, and scarcely ever combined 
against the common enemy. ‘This has been made the standing reproach 
of Irishmen; yet history abounds in parallels of the kind. Nothing is 
more certain, too, than that the O’Conors, in common with the other Irish 
princes, were not the mere ‘ barbarians ’ they have been called with scorn ; 
the castles and the religious houses they built show what they achieved 
in the arts of war and peace; and their intermarriages with the noblest 
Norman houses are decisive evidence that they were the equals of 
the proudest aristocracy of the middle ages, even in the opinion of the 
Englishry of the Pale. 

The march of Tudor conquest was slow in reaching the O’Conors 
of Connaught in the sixteenth century. It had overwhelmed the 
O’Moores of Leix, the O’Connors of Offaly, with their chiefs—half 
Geraldines in sympathy and blood—and the almost royal house of the 
lords of Desmond, before it swept into the wilds of Connaught ; but it 
showed at its worst in the misdeeds of Bingham, a ruler of the province 
in the reign of Elizabeth. The heads of the O’Conors had been long 
known by the title of ‘ Don,’ a distinction of honour: but in the eyes of 
the conquerors they were ‘ mere Irish enemies ;’ and Hugh O’Conor was 
glad to accept a knighthood from Perrott, the lord deputy, with a confir- 
mation of his rights to his still immense domains. This assurance, how- 
ever, did not save the house in the era of war and troubles that followed ; 
the sons and grandsons of Sir Hugh took part in the risings put down by 
the swords of Cromwell and William III; and the O’Conors lost nearly 
all their possessions in the great confiscations of this evil time. The 
O’Conor Don tells us they were not rebels but loyalists, true to the Stuart 
kings ; this, however, is merely a courtly phrase: the O’Conors fought 
and fell in a nobler quarrel; they sought to avenge protracted wrongs, 
and to defend their natal soil from invasion and rapine. The subsequent 
fortunes of the house are imaged, so to speak, on its blazon; the oak of the 
O’Conors has been torn up by the roots, but still flourishes, with spread- 
ing branches, and still towers high with luxuriant foliage. Charles of 
Belanagare, fourth in descent from Sir Hugh, began life as a landless 
man; his lot was cast on the most gloomy and miserable time of 
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Trish history, that of the penal laws of the eighteenth century, but he 
became one of the most learned of scholars, a friend of Grattan, 
of Burke, and of other leading statesmen, and one of the founders 
of the first society formed to save the Irish Catholic from a state of 
bondage. The descendants of this distinguished man have passed through’ 
many chances and changes of life: one or two took part with the United 
Irishmen ; another was a trusted ally of O’Connell ; one Charles was an 
illustrious name at the bar of New York in our day ; others have not been 
unknown in the armies of France. The O’Conor Don of this generation is 
the great-great-grandson of Charles of Belanagare. 

This work is confined to the O’Conors of Connaught, and does not 
extend to other branches of a race not without glorious annals. 

Wixti1am O’Connor Morris. 


Le Royaume d’ Arles et de Vienne (1138-1878). Par Paun Fournier. 
(Paris: Picard. 1891.) 


THe complete history of the Middle Kingdom has still to be written, but 
M. Fournier has given to the world in this volume a most admirable 
summary of the second half of that history. One might indeed entitle 
his book ‘ The History of the Decline and Fall of the Middle Kingdom,’ 
for after a rapid introductory sketch it starts with the period when the 
influence of the French kings was becoming a force that had to be reckoned 
with, and it ends with the final attempt of the last king of Arles, the 
emperor Charles IV, to make his kingship a reality, an attempt which 
ended in the practical handing over of his realm to his French rival. 

Those interested in matters relating to the Middle Kingdom have been 
aware for some time that M. Fournier has been devoting his attention to 
that subject, and had published several articles and papers on it in the 
‘Bulletin de l’Académie Delphinale’ (1884—5) and the‘ Revue des Questions 
Historiques’ (1886). These monographs he has now worked up and 
expanded into a continuous history which displays throughout the sound 
training the author received at the ‘Ecole des Chartes,’ and is a most 
valuable contribution to historical learning. M. Fournier is well up in 
the polyglot literature of his subject, ancient and modern. In parts of 
his work he has himself worked out various points from manuscript sources ; 
in all he shows his mastery over the material collected with so much 
pains, and which is sorted out in an orderly and methodical fashion 
highly to be commended. He has brought together much information 
scattered over a very wide field, and while not hesitating to accept, with 
full acknowledgments, all that is of real value in the writings of his 
predecessors, he does not hesitate to break a lance with them, or even, as 
in the case of Sternfeld, to express his entire disagreement with their 
conclusions. 

The point of view from which M. Fournier writes, or, more ac- 
curately speaking, the object of his book, is best shown by the sub-title 
he has given it, ‘ Etude sur la Formation Territoriale de la France dans 
l'Est et le Sud-Hst.’ It is thus designed to be a chapter in the story of 
the ‘making’ of France, but it is also of necessity a chapter in the story 
of the ‘unmaking’ of the Empire. The difference between M. Fournier 
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and his German predecessors is just this: he records with joy the 
gradual attraction of the kingdom or of the greater part of it towards 
the rising French monarchy ; they record with regret and sorrow the loss 
of an important region to the Empire. Hence M. Fournier’s work is 
pleasanter to read than those of his rivals, for the great future of France 
is ever before his eyes, whereas they, looking back to the brilliant past of 
the Empire, blame and carp at the acts of princes who were unable to 
swim against the tide. 

It must be borne in mind that while M. Fournier is well aware that 
the kingdom of Arles stretched, at least in name, from the Rhine to the 
Mediterranean, he does not pretend to work out the history of every portion 
of it on the same scale. He passes lightly over the history of its northern 
and southern extremities, the former probably because, during the period 
of which he treats, it was gradually becoming the Swiss Confederation, 
the latter possibly because the real struggle on the part of the French 
king to get hold of Provence was delayed till the fifteenth century. 
Hence his book is mainly concerned with the Dauphiné, Savoy, Lyons, and 
the Franche-Comté ; that is, the central portion of the Middle Kingdom, 
bits of which were the first to pass over from the Empire to France. 

It is thus quite natural that his book should be printed—and well 
printed too—in Macon, while the fact that M. Fournier himself is a 
Professor of the Law Faculty of Grenoble explains his keen interest 
in this period of the history of the Middle Kingdom. For the Dauphiné 
forms, at this time, the centre of attraction. It was to the as yet in- 
dependent Dauphin that the crown of Arles was offered in 1335 by Louis 
of Bavaria as a counter-weight to the basilisk-like fascinations of the 
French king; it was the Dauphiné which its lord sold in 1349 to that 
king—the first important acquisition he made at the expense of the 
Middle Kingdom, which between that date and the present century has been 
almost wholly absorbed in France; while it was the Dauphin, the eldest 
son of the French king, whom Charles IV invested in 1878 with the 
‘imperial vicariate of Arles,’ thus practically resigning his own pretensions, 
although it was as recently as 1865 that he had been crowned at Arles. 
But if the Dauphiné was slipping away from the Empire, Savoy was 
being drawn towards the Empire; and hence the long-continued rivalry 
between the two districts, the centres of French and of imperial influence 
respectively in this corner of Europe. This prominent position taken 
by the Dauphiné in the break-up of the Middle Kingdom explains the 
origin of M. Fournier’s book, written on the spot, and justifies him in 
making considerable use of manuscript authorities relating to that district. 
But though here and there his stately volume becomes almost a mono- 
graph on the relations of the Dauphiné and its successive holders 
to the Empire, it is only right to add that they are studied not as isolated 
phenomena, but as the best examples of and parts of a greater whole. 

No book, however, is as perfect as it might be, at least in the eyes of 
certain of its readers, and M. Fournier’s work is no exception to the 
universal rule. It is much to be regretted that he follows the common 
French practice, and gives us no index, though there is a tolerably full 
table of contents. The authorities for each period are conveniently 
discussed in a note at the beginning of each important division of the 
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work, and are, as I have said, very full; but though of course Hiiffer’s, 
Sternfeld’s, and Winckelmann’s monographs are mentioned, there seems 
to be no allusion to Kallmann’s elaborate article on the relations of the 
Middle Kingdom to the Empire from 1038 to 1152,! the later portions of 
which deal with M. Fournier’s period. M. Fournier too might have given 
us at least a sketch-map for the benefit of those not as familiar as himself 
with the geography of the Middle Kingdom; and it seems really a pity 
that he has not printed the document of 1378, by which Charles IV 
conferred the imperial vicariate on the Dauphin, after telling us not 
merely that the text has not hitherto been published, but that the 
original is at Paris and a copy at Grenoble. Is it too much to hope that 
M. Fournier, having made such an excellent start, will now go back to 
the beginning of his subject, and will give us a history—in outline—of 
the Burgundian kingdoms from their origin in the ninth century, at the 
break-up of the Carolingian empire, to the point at which French 
influence becomes predominant, the point at which his present work 
starts? For such a task M. Fournier, owing to his previous studies 
and the lucky accident of his place of residence, enjoys unusual advan- 
tages. The scattered articles of Gingins la Sarraz and of Terrebasse, 
the brilliant apercu of Bresslau, and the monographs of Trog and 
Bliimcke, afford much valuable material—good bricks for building the 
house—while much more, recently collected, lies scattered in the historical 
periodicals of Switzerland, the Dauphiné, Savoy, and Franche-Comté. 
M. Fournier has succeeded so well in building half the house that it is 
his bounden duty to build the other and smaller half. To historical 
students a continuous history of the Middle Kingdom would be a very 
great boon, even though they may agree with M. Fournier that being 
founded on no principle of nationality it could not have existed by itself, 
and only marks the transition stage in the consolidation of the greater 
states around it, into whose hands it ultimately fell. The story of such 
an historical accident is always interesting, largely because it is easier 
to trace out the working of great causes on a small scale, and also because 
its close association with neighbouring lands serves to give life and 
colour to the inevitably monotonous details of a purely local history. 

M. Fournier tells us that the expression ‘kingdom of Arles’ or ‘ of 
Vienne’ does not occur in official documents till the very end of the 
twelfth century; the older expression being ‘kingdom of Burgundy’ or - 
‘of Provence.’ He has written a model history of the one, and it may 
be hoped that he will lose no time in beginning, if indeed he has not 
already begun, an equally clear and well-planned history of the other 
and earlier kingdom. W. A. B. CoonipaGs. 


La Faculté de Droit dans Vancienne Université de Paris (1160-1763), 
Par l’Abbé G. Ptéries, Docteur en Droit Canonique de la Faculté 
de Théologie de Paris. (Paris: Larose et Forcel. 1890.) 


Turis is a good piece of work within the limits indicated by the title. 
The abbé throws no light on the questions relating to the origines of the 
universities, and he is not always a trustworthy authority on matters 
of general university history. He continues, for instance, to repeat the 
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absurd derivation of bachelor from bas chevalier (p. 26), he makes the 
extraordinary assertion that the term regens (p. 38) is first found in a 
‘document of 1330, and solemnly informs us that ‘ l’introduction des grades 
universitaires est attribuée ἃ Irnerius, qui expliquait les Pandectes a 
Bologne en 1137’ (p. 26), with a reference to Libri’s ‘ Histoire des Sciences 
Mathématiques en Italie,’ as though he had no better information to give 
us upon the subject. He knows the great work of Denifle, but he has 
failed to assimilate its contents. Some explanation is also wanted of the 
statement that Anselm the Peripatetic dedicated a book, written in 1047— 
1056, to Henry III of England. But when he comes to his proper sub- 
ject, the history of law, especially of the canon law, in the middle ages, 
he writes with competent learning, and his account of the organisa- 
tion of the law faculty at Paris, beginning with the later middle ages, 
is evidently based upon a thorough and conscientious study of original 
authorities, especially the unpublished registers of the faculty. 

On matters of opinion I am not always able to assent to Dr. Péries’ 
judgments. He is an enthusiast for his favourite study, and what he 
has to tell us as to the civilising and humanising efforts of the canon 
law upon the legal system of medieval Europe is entitled to respectful 
consideration. But if the canon law did something to civilise and 
humanise the state it did much also to secularise and legalise the church, 
and of this effect of the canon law (which must, one would think, be 
admitted from any ecclesiastical point of view) the abbé has nothing to say. 
Few will be disposed to agree with him in attributing the decline of its 
beneficent influence, the disappearance of ce caractére moralisateur et 
hienfaisant, exclusively or mainly to the limitations imposed upon the 
canon law by the growing authority of the state and the state courts from 
the beginning of the fourteenth century onwards. If this is not his 
meaning, if he merely means that the true moral and spiritual effects of 
‘the church’s authority were destroyed by the fact that the church was 
herself englobée dans l’organisation féodale, would not this be as true of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century as of the fourteenth? If, on the other 
hand, he merely means that the science of canon law, from the point of 
view of the scientific jurist, was not as progressive in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries as in the thirteenth, that is true of the Roman law 
as well, and (to speak roughly) of the intellectual life of medieval 
Christendom generally. In the explanation of this phenomenon we must 
look to other causes than the strengthening of secular authority. 

Another important question discussed by Dr. Péries is the prohibition 
of the study of civil law at Paris by Honorius III in 1230. He is no 
‘doubt right in denying that the prohibition was due to any dislike for the 
study of civil law in itself on the part of the church or of the popes. 
I cannot follow him, however, in his attempt to show that the prohibition 
‘was in operation. With the exception of an isolated allusion to auditores 
legum et decretalium in 1251, the evidence which he collects does not 
prove the formal teaching of civil law at Paris, though undoubtedly the 
canonists of Paris had usually, and indeed almost necessarily, studied 
the civil law, and often graduated therein, elsewhere ; and it seems that 
these degrees occasionally received a kind of official recognition even at 
Paris. 
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The space at my disposal will not allow of my indicating the new 
pieces of information which are to be found in the work before us. Suffice 
it to say that there is a good deal to be learnt from it which could not be 
extracted from any existing book on the university or from any hitherto 
printed documents. Dr. Péries has, for instance, shown that, by a gross 
abuse of their powers, the regent doctors of canon law succeeded in 
making themselves a close oligarchical professoriate which excluded the 
ordinary graduates from the substantial privileges and emoluments of 
regency, while the greater part of the teaching devolved upon the 
bachelors. The book is a valuable contribution to university history, a 
subject which has need of many more such monographs. 

H. RasHpDALn. 


The Song of Lewes. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by C. L. 
Kryasrorp. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1890.) 


THE ‘ Carmen de Bello Lewensi,’ or ‘Song of Lewes,’ is one of the most 
remarkable of English political poems, and an important source of in- 
formation respecting a critical period of English history. If it adds little 
to our knowledge of the events of the barons’ war, it throws more light 
than any other document on the political ideas and principles of the 
movement connected with the name of Simon de Montfort. Only one 
contemporary manuscript of the poem is extant, and this is known to the 
public only through the somewhat inadequate transcript printed by Mr. 
T. Wright in his ‘ Political Poems’ (Camden Society). The text is in 
places corrupt, the Latin is not always easy to construe, and the allusions 
are sometimes obscure even to one well acquainted with the period. 
These are reasons sufficient to justify a new and more correct edition, 
supplemented bya literal translation and by explanatory and bibliographical 
notes. Whether the foundation in this case is not somewhat too small 
for the superstructure, whether the original document is not liable to be 
smothered under so large an apparatus of prolegomena, notes, and excur- 
suses, and whether the mass of learning which is here brought to bear 
would not have been better displayed in a more independent shape, may 
perhaps be doubtful. But, setting this aside, there can be no doubt that 
Mr. Kingsford has done his work well, and has produced a complete and 
scholarly edition of the poem. 

Mr. Kingsford’s introduction, which occupies thirty pages, deals with 
the manuscript itself, the authorship of the poem, its contents, historical 
value, style, &c. The date of its composition is proved by internal evidence 
to fall between the battles of Lewes and Evesham, ‘ probably,’ says the 
editor, ‘in the latter half of 1204. The manuscript which contains it 
appears to be contemporary, and certainly belongs to the thirteenth 
century. ‘There can be little doubt,’ says Mr. Kingsford, ‘ that the author 
was a Franciscan friar, probably one who had been educated at Oxford 
under the influence of Adam Marsh and Grosseteste.’ Various consi- 
derations make it appear probable that he was attached to De Montfort’s 
household, was present at the battle of Lewes, and even took part in ‘the 
negotiations between Earl Simon and the king both before and after the 
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battle. He may have been the author of an office in memory of the earl 
which has already been printed elsewhere, and after Evesham may have 
fled to Scotland and supplied the chronicler of Melrose with the remark- 
ably full information which he possesses on the subject of the war. All 
this is, of course, purely conjectural, but the allusions and coincidences 
on which the conjectures are based are fairly set forth by Mr. Kingsford, 
and he does not attach excessive weight to them. He is also careful, in 
discussing the historical value of the poem, to point out its partisan 
character. ‘Our writer,’ he says, ‘is by no means free from bias; but 
is the bias of such a character as materially to detract from the trust- 
worthiness and value of the song? ‘There is no reason to regard it as 
doing so, if only the true character of the song is kept in mind. It is not 
a history, nor an argument of the case upon its merits, but a political 
pamphlet written in justification of a particular cause. . . . There is every 
reason to believe that we have in it a trustworthy, perhaps even an authori- 
tative, exponent of that party’s programme, and it is its very character as 
a party pamphlet which constitutes the true value of the song.’ 

Mr. Kingsford’s text is certainly an improvement on Mr. Wright’s, 
though a comparison does not reveal, at the first glance, many important 
differences between them. Mr. Wright in his edition classicised the 
spelling (e.g. writing gratia for gracia, praeter for preter), inserted capitals, 
and—what is worse—emended words and passages without pointing out 
where he diverged from the manuscript. He also left some obvious cor- 
ruptions uncorrected, and sometimes failed in his translation to catch the 
author’s meaning. Mr. Kingsford’s text is a far closer reproduction of 
the manuscript. He even prints his expansions of abbreviations in 
italics—a stretch of sincerity perhaps superfluous. Many of his emenda- 
tions have been anticipated by his predecessor, but he is careful to relegate 
them to the notes, leaving the text as it stands. Those that are new are 
often ingenious and generally command respect, e.g. mari and ignari for 
naui and ignawi (vv. 811, 812); but docwit for debwit (v. 947) hardly 
seems probable, though the passage as it stands is untranslatable ; while 
ordini for omnium, v. 798 (suo cum sit omnium soli totus datus), is unne- 
cessary, the line meaning ‘ since he is entirely given up to his own [interest] 
alone of all,’ 1.6. ‘ apart from that of all others.’ Mr. Kingsford’s punc- 
tuation and translation are distinctly superior to those of the earlier 
edition. 

The notes are very copious, occupying more space than the text and 
the translation together. The most valuable are perhaps those in which 
the editor has brought together illustrations from other writers, throwing 
light on the author’s sentiments and principles, and tracing his phrases 
and language to the Vulgate and other sources. Such, for instance, is the 
note (covering five pages, pp. 118-118) on the relation of the king to 
the law, which is illustrated from Thomas Aquinas, &c. The historical 
references also are fully explained, and doubtful points, such as the exact 
date of the battle and of the negotiations which preceded it, are discussed 
with learning and acumen. The notes in general give abundant evidence 
of wide and accurate reading, and of first-hand acquaintance with the 
original authorities in any way connected with the subject. Some, it is 
true, are rather of the nature of excursuses, as the one mentioned above ;. 
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others, as those on the sheriffs (p. 9) and the appointment of officers of 
state (p. 95), are more or less superfluous in this connexion. No one 
is likely to study the ‘Song of Lewes,’ who is not already fairly well 
acquainted with constitutional history, and a reader wishing to know the 
details of these matters would naturally consult Bishop Stubbs or 
some other historian. The notes, however, appear to be generally 
correct in themselves, though exception may be taken here and there— 
for instance, to that on the constitutional rights of the baronage (p. 101). 
To take one point in this note only, it is misleading to say that ‘by the 
end of the reign of John the great Council had acquired the recognised 
right to be consulted as to taxation,’ and that ‘without their consent 
no tax could be levied beyond the three prescriptive aids.’ This is 
antedating even the formal recognition of the right thus stated by 
more than a century, and the practical acquisition of it by a much 
longer period. : 

The volume concludes with three appendices. The first of these, in 
which the opinions of ‘some medieval writers on kingship’ are ably 
sketched and connected together, is a valuable contribution to the history 
of medieval political philosophy. It is followed by a useful table of dates 
for the ‘barons’ war, and by a transcript of a French comic poem con- 
taining political allusions, taken from the same manuscript as the ‘ Song 
of Lewes’ and now printed for the first time. G. W. ProtTHERo. 


Flores Historiarum. Edited by Henry RicHarps Luarp, D.D. Three 
volumes. (London: Published under the direction of the Master of 
the Rolls. 1890.) 


Ir was in all respects fitting that the late Dr. Luard should have supple- 
mented his great work on Matthew Paris by an edition of that chronicle 
which. has so much in common with him, which has so often been con- 
founded with him, and of which the traditional compiler’s name has 
arisen out of this confusion. This last fact—that ‘ Matthew of Westmin- 
ster’ is a factitious person—Dr. Luard appears to have proved beyond 
controversy, and in omitting the name from his title-page he has no doubt 
helped to prevent the further spread of error on the subject; but he has 
at the same time left an opening for a new confusion, since ‘ Flores His- 
toriarum ’ is also the title of the history of Roger of Wendover, which it- 
self, as is well known, formed the basis of part of Matthew Paris, and thus 
indirectly of ‘ Matthew of Westminster.’ On this account it would have 
been more convenient to have added the words ‘commonly attributed to 
Matthew of Westminster’ on the title-page, just as Bishop Stubbs did in ΄ 
the analogous case of the ‘Gesta Henrici II,’ ascribed to Benedict of 
Peterborough. But there is this difference, that Benedict, although he 
did not write the ‘ Gesta,’ was a real person, whereas no Matthew can be 
proved to have existed. The name, in fact, is derived from the Norwich 
manuscript of the ‘ Flores,’ which was written so late as the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, and Dr. Luard accounts for it as follows. ‘It was,’ 
he says (vol. i. pref. p. xi), ‘of course, obvious that the bulk of the 
earlier portion was taken from the greater chronicle of Matthew Paris, 
and as there were numerous introductions relating to Westminster, and 
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the earliest manuscript belonged at that time to Westminster Abbey (the 
words ‘‘ Liber Westmonasterii’’ occurring frequently in the Chetham 
manuscript), the two names were combined and the imaginary ‘‘ Matthew 
of Westminster ’”’ spoken of as the author.’ 

According to Dr. Luard the manuscript of the work which is not only 
the earliest but also the source of all the rest is that preserved in the 
Chetham library at Manchester. It was written at St. Alban’s as far as 
the year 1265, a few small corrections in it down to 1250 being apparently 
in the handwriting of Matthew Paris himself; in 1265 it was taken to the 
abbey of Westminster, where some passages were erased and new entries 
relative to Westminster inserted, and a continuation added down to the 
year 1806 ; a further continuation, from 1307 to 1325, was then written 
by one Robert of Reading. The manuscript of next importance is that 
now at Eton, which was written in the priory of Merton. It is not a 
direct copy of the Chetham manuscript, but is taken apparently from 
some lost intermediate copy. While there are many alterations through- 
out, it agrees substantially with the Chetham manuscript down to 1245. 
Then, for twenty years, it gives a shorter acccount, which, as far as 1259, 
is derived not from the ‘Flores’ but from Matthew Paris himself. In 
1265 it is quite independent, but afterwards it agrees again with the 
‘Chetham manuscript until 1293, when it becomes much fuller until its 
conclusion in 1806. There are frequent insertions containing matter of 
interest to the canons of Merton. . 

From one or other of these manuscripts, says Dr. Luard, all the 
remaining copies directly or indirectly descend; but they are not on that 
account to be passed by as devoid of independent value. For the chroni- 
cle speedily acquired an extraordinary popularity ; and as it was tran- 
scribed for the use of various religious houses, insertions were constantly 
made of appointments, obits, and other data referring to those houses. 
Thus we possess manuscripts written at St. Benet Holme, in Norfolk, and 
completed at Tintern (Royal MS. 14 oc, 6), at Norwich (Cotton MS. 
Claud. £ 8), at Rochester (Nero, D 2), at St. Paul’s, London (Lambeth 
MS. 1106), at St. Mary’s, Southwark (Bodl. MS. Rawl. Β 177), and at St. 
Augustin’s, Canterbury (Harl. MS. 641). Nor are these copies of interest 
only for their local notices. The chronicle was accepted as a basis which 
it was permissible to expand or reduce as it seemed desirable. One 
manuscript, now at Westminster, contains remarkable additions con- 
cerning the barons’ war. The Tintern copy has a number of insertions 
peculiar to itself, including some from the lost chronicle of Reginald 
of Wroxham,! from whom Matthew Paris also seems to have drawn. 
The St. Paul’s manuscript has a continuation down to 1341, which is 
already known through its publication under the title of ‘ Annales Paulini’ 
by Bishop Stubbs in the first volume of the ‘Chronicles of Edward I 
and Edward II,’ and is therefore not reprinted by Dr. Luard. 

Tbe work before us is not merely the definitive edition of the ‘ Flores,’ 
it is the first in which the chronicle is printed whole and unadulterated. 
Archbishop Parker’s text of 1567 was, it is true, a respectable edition, 
but it was taken from a single manuscript. In his second edition, how- 


1 These are printed by themselves at the end of the preface to vol. i. 
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ever, of 1570 he made all sorts of insertions from Matthew Paris and. 
other writers, so that it cannot be relied upon as giving the specific evi-- 
dence of the chronicle it professes to represent. The first attempt to- 
arrive at a critical text was made by Dr. Liebermann in the twenty-eighth 
volume of the ‘ Monumenta Germaniae ;’ but the plan of that great col- 
lection forbade the inclusion of anything that did not in some way bear: 
upon German history, else the present work might perhaps have been 
forestalled. 

In Dr. Luard’s book the various shapes in which the chronicle has. 
come down to us are for the first time adequately displayed, for no one 
before Dr. Luard thought of examining and in part collating all the. 
twenty ? manuscripts known to exist. We are shown the text actually 
written at St. Albans and Westminster, and also the curtailments, the 
amplifications, the local insertions, made in a number of religious houses, 
whose members used it as a common property, with the freedom to alter at. 
will. 
The ‘ Flores ’ themselves Dr. Luard considers to be based upon Paris’s. 
greater chronicle, while the compiler had before him also the work of 
Wendover and the original St. Albans chronicle, which forms the main 
source both of Wendover and Paris in their earlier portions, and which 
the editor long ago showed strong reason for believing to be the work of 
Abbot John de Cella. Down to 1066 the chronicle adheres so closely to 
Paris, and the changes are so few, that it might seem an unnecessary 
task to have printed this part of the work, filling the whole first volume ; 
the changed passages and insertions might have been printed by them- 
selves, were it not that Dr. Luard, not without good grounds, considered it. 
desirable to publish a chronicle of so widespread a reputation in its entirety. 
From 1067 to 1249,3 where the work originally ended, the dependence: 
on Matthew Paris is less close. Part of this narrative, from 1241 to 1249, 
in the Chetham manuscript was maintained by Sir Frederick Madden to be 
all in the handwriting of Paris himself; but Dr. Luard holds, with Sir 
Thomas Hardy, decidedly against this, both on paleographical and 
internal grounds. Henceforward to 1259, where Matthew Paris’s greater 
chronicle ends, we have abridgments and transcripts, with some altera- 
tions, from several of his historical works, and it is only in this last year 
that the ‘ Flores’ began to assume an original character. The St. Alban’s. 
part of the book finishes in 1265, when, as has been said, the Chetham 
manuscript was taken to Westminster, and there continued from 1265 to. 
1806. At this point the work was taken up by Robert of Reading, who. 
carried the narrative, which is now printed for the first time, as far as 
1825. Beyond this we have only some excerpts from known sources until 
the acceptance of Edward III as king in January 1327.4 

2 Dr. Liebermann (Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaft, v. 1891, p. 414): 
accidentally speaks of nineteen ; he mentions several other manuscripts of which Dr. 
Luard has not taken account. M. Bémont, also by an apparent inadvertence, calls the: 
number of manuscripts used by the editor twenty-one (Revue Critique, N.S. xxxi. 


1891, p. 51). 

3 The date 1250, given in vol. i. pref. p. xxxvi, is contradicted by the reference 
to the page there added (ef. p. xl), and is apparently a slip of the pen. 

4 All the notices of 1326 in this supplement are placed under 1325, and Dr. Luard 
has omitted to correct the dates in his margin. 
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Space is wanting in the present notice to discuss the points in which 
Dr. Liebermann, who has recently stated his views afresh,’ differs from 
the conclusions arrived at by the editor as to the relation of the mann- 
scripts. It must suffice to say that he argues emphatically against the 
statement that all the manuscripts are traceable to the Chetham book, 
-and takes the Eton copy to represent a second edition of the original. 
With regard to the composition of the sections intervening between the 
point where Matthew Paris’s greater chronicle ends and that where Robert 
-of Reading’s continuation begins, M. Bémont has attempted, with great 
-acuteness, to distinguish the authorship of the different parts. His argu- 
ment as to the first of these parts does not appear to us convincing. He 
notices the absence of the regnal year at the opening of 1262, 1263, and 
1264, and the omission of the annalis conclusio in all the years from 1261 
to 1264. But the regnal year is also wanting in 1256 and 1258, and else- 
where the formula with which it is introduced is not uniform, while the 
annalis conclusio is found in none of the years 1251-1258. It is true 
that the narrative in those years is exceptionally meagre; but the fact of 
the normal structure of the annals having been thus deviated from in 
recent years may make us hesitate before attaching decisive importance to 
like irregularities in the years 1261-1264. 
A more positive indication of a change of authorship is detected by M. 
Bémont in the fact that in the reign of Edward I the chronicle, which 
has hitherto begun the year with Christmas, now begins it with the 
Annunciation. This he proves beyond dispute in the case of the years 
from 1295 to 1298. He also shows that the year 1281 is continued at 
least to 2 Feb., and the difficulty that the record of the following year 
-opens with Palm Sunday—that is, 22 March,’ three days too early—is too 
slight to outweigh the unmistakable evidence of the other years. It is 
not so easy to say for certain how early the change of the date occurs ; 
but it seems pretty clear that the year 1275 runs on into the first months 
-of 1276, and probable that the year 1272, which begins with Christmas 
1271, extends as far as 24 March 1273. It seems, therefore, that the 
-old-fashioned practice of beginning the year at Christmas, which had been 
gradually going out of vogue since the time of Henry II, was retained in 
this chronicle (possibly in accordance with a local custom) until a West- 
minster monk ventured to introduce, with the accession of Edward I, the 
newer system of starting from Lady Day. But the curious thing is that 
in the years following 1299 we find once more the old computation from 
Christmas, and then the other resumed at latest in 1805. That both 
Systems were in use at this time in the Roman chancery we know from a 
formulary drawn up by a notary of the court of Canterbury, from which I 
quote the following sentence according to the manuscript 2238, f. 48 ὃ, 
in the imperial library at Vienna : In cwria Romana incipiunt notari, 
anno Domini a nativitate, cwria tamen in privilegiis incipit annos ab 
incarnacione.6 Just before a distinction is made between the lands 
5 Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaft, v. 413 f. 
ὁ Revue Critique, οὐδὲ supra, pp. 52-54. 
7 The date 11 April, which Dr. Luard has noted in his margin, is that of Palm 
Sunday 1283. 


8 I have since found the treatise printed from two other manuscripts in L. Rockin- 
-ger’s Briefsteller wnd Formelbiicher, i. (Munich, 1863), 603-712. (The passage cited 
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which use one or the other system, but unfortunately none is mentioned 

by name. It may be noticed that just about this time there was a tendency 
abroad to change the reckoning. The counts of Holland, for instance, 

dated from Christmas until the middle of the thirteenth century, then for’ 
half a century varied between the two systems, and finally settled down 
in favour of the dating from Easter; but in particular towns the old 
practice was maintained, and distinguished as the stilus communis from 
the stilus cwrie. In the church of Utrecht on the contrary the Easter 
style was customary until it was formally exchanged for that from Christmas. 
in 1810.9 

The result of the minute examination of M. Bémont is to fix with a 
fair approach to certainty the apportionment of the composition of the 
record from 1265 to 1806, which Dr. Luard assigned vaguely to ‘ various. 
monks of Westminster Abbey ’ (vol. i. pref. p. xliii), at least so far that 
the narrative from the accession of Edward I to 1298 belongs to a distinct 
author from that of the narrative before and after it. It is not so clear 
at what point we are to separate the Christmas-dated portion which 
begins at 1299, since the years 1303 and 1804 furnish no positive evidence- 
one way or the other. 

In the foregoing notice we have limited our attention to the external 
history of the ‘ Flores,’ how they were composed and added to, and in 
what forms they have been handed down to us. The special points of 
interest in their contents are brought together by the editor in the preface 
to the third volume; and his index of nearly three hundred pages is a 
monument of learned industry. We cannot end our notice without 
expressing in a word the heavy debt of admiration and gratitude which 
all students of medieval history owe to Dr. Luard’s unwearied and most 
fruitful labours in the publication of editions unrivalled by any in the 
Rolls series except those of Bishop Stubbs, and our deep sense of the loss: 
to learning caused by his lamented death last spring. No man has 
deserved better of history, and few have left a more enduring memorial of 
their devotion to it. REGINALD L. Pooez. 


Walter of Henley’s Husbandry, together with an anonymous Husbandry, 
Seneschaucie, and Robert Grosseteste’s Rules. The Transcripts, 
Translations, and Glossary by ΕἸΤΙΖΑΒΕΤῊ Lamonp; with an Intro-. 
duction by W. CunnineHam, D.D. Royal Historical Society. 
(London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1890.) 


Miss Lamonp has laid students of English social history under a heavy 
obligation by her scholarly edition of Walter of Henley’s treatise om 
‘Husbandry,’ which up to this time has been known to most of us only 
from the brief references to it in the writings of the late Professor Thorold 
Rogers. Miss Lamond has not only transcribed the hitherto unprinted: 
text of Walter of Henley from a manuscript which seems to represent the 
original form of the treatise; she has added to it an anonymous tractate 


is on p. 610.) The book was compiled, apparently in 1289, by John of Bologna, and. 
dedicated to Archbishop John Peckham. 
9. Bijdragen tot vaderl. Geschied. en Oudheidk. 3rd series, vi. (1891) pp. 268 ff. 
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on ‘ Husbandry’ of the same period, dealing chiefly with the method of 
rendering manorial accounts, together with the manual of the duties of 
manorial servants known as the ‘ Seneschaucie,’ and the ‘ Rules’ which St. 
Robert Grosseteste drew up for the guidance of the countess of Lincoln in 
the management of her household and estates. In each case the text is 
accompanied by an English translation, and this will be found of the 
greatest assistance by most of those who consult the volume. For 
the Anglo-French of the originals presents no little difficulty even to 
those who have a working acquaintance with old French, and Miss 
Lamond’s admirably clear translation will save a world of trouble. It 
has a pleasant simplicity and yet antiquarian correctness, without being 
affectedly archaic. Whenever one feels inclined to dissent from her inter- 
pretation, it will usually be found that what is really involved is some more 
or less doubtful view of the conditions to which the treatises refer. 

The publication of these tractates is peculiarly welcome, since it puts 
at our disposal a new class of authorities for social history, namely, the 
handbooks for the practical management of estates which were in common 
use throughout the later middle ages. It is a source of information which 
must not be neglected ; in one sense it is more valuable than any other, 
for, with the exception of occasional passages in ‘ Piers Plowman’ and in 
manuals for the confessional, it is only from such handbooks that we can 
get the detail of daily life that is necessary to give depth and colour to 
our picture of earlier economic conditions. Hitherto we have had to rely 
for information of this kind upon the treatise known by the name of 
‘ Fleta ;’ which, as Dr. Cunningham points out in his ‘ Introduction,’ and 
as is at once apparent on turning over the pages of this volume, is a mere 
compilation from the ‘ Seneschaucie,’ Walter of Henley, and other similar 
works. Yet, in another sense, these handbooks are of less immediate 
interest, because the details they supply need for their proper under- 
standing a knowledge of the institutional framework of society, which 
they do not give, and which must be sought elsewhere. Walter of Henley’s 
little book was far more widely known than the rest; with various minor 
alterations it served as a manual of practical agriculture for three cen- 
turies. And yet, for the purposes of the economic historian, as distinct 
from the historian of agriculture, it is perhaps, for this very reason, of 
less value than the other works which are ‘here associated with it. 
For its abiding usefulness was due to the fact that it deals almost exclu- 
sively with agricultural methods, and but little with the position and 
relation of the various classes interested in tillage. And though social 
relations changed but slowly, they changed more quickly during the period 
between the thirteenth century and the sixteenth than the art of 
agriculture. 

But even if minute detail of actual farming operations is the charac- 
teristic of these treatises, they occasionally suggest considerations of more 
general interest. For instance, it has been usual, on the authority of 
“ Fleta,’ to speak of every manor as having its ‘ bailiff’ appointed by the 
lord, and its ‘reeve’ or ‘ prepositus’ chosen by the villenage, both, in 
cases where the lord held several manors, subject to the control of the 
seneschal. This is the arrangement described in the ‘ Seneschaucie,’ 
from which, as we now find, the author of ‘ Fleta’ derived his sections on 
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manorial officers. But in the anonymous ‘ Husbandry ’ (p. 63) an alto- 
gether different gradation of officers appears, to wit ‘ seneschals or head- 
bailiffs ’ and ‘ provosts or under-bailiffs.’ It has recently been remarked 
that, to judge from the evidence in Mr. Rogers’s ‘ History of Agriculture,’ 
each manor would seem to have had either an officer called a reeve or 
provost, or an officer called a bailiff, but not both; and that in many in- 
stances the reeve clearly performed duties which ‘ Fleta’s’ theory ascribed 
to the bailiff. This is confirmed by several passages in these handbooks 
(e.g. pp. 7,65). But what is more significant is, that the anonymous ‘ Hus- 
bandry ’ (p. 65) expressly tells us that some manors are ‘ kept’ (‘ gardes ἢ 
by bailiffs and some by provosts, and lays down that he who is in charge 
of a manor, whether he be bailiff or provost, must render due account. 

Again, it may be noticed, as casting some light on the status of 
villeins as a class, that the ‘ Seneschaucie’ contemplates the possibility 
of the sale of a villein (p. 87)—whatever such a transaction might imply. 
This section applies to the seneschal ; he is neither to sell nor enfranchise 
a villein without the lord’s consent; but, curiously enough, in the later 
section on the bailiff’s duties, the bailiff is forbidden to enfranchise women 
‘ without the seneschal.’ 

But to many readers the most striking passage in the volume will be 
the twenty-sixth ‘Rule’ of St. Robert, which indicates the relation in which 
the several manors which formed part of a magnate’s territory stood to the 
lord’s household economy. The writer advises the countess (p. 145): 
‘Every year at Michaelmas, when you know the measure of all your 
corn, then arrange your sojourn for the whole of that year, and for how 
many weeks in each place, according to the seasons of the year, and the 
advantages of the country in flesh and in fish, and do not in any wise 
burden by debt or long residence the places where you sojourn, but so 
arrange your sojourns that the place at your departure shall not remain 
in debt, but something may remain on the manor, whereby the manor 
can raise money from increase of stock, and especially cows and sheep,’— 
not, it will be noted, of corn: it seems to be implied that all the corn 
raised will be usually consumed on the manor itself. 

This is substantially the same arrangement as that described in the 
‘Domesday of St. Paul,’ where every manor is found to be responsible for 
the food of the canons and their servants for a specified period; the only 
difference being that in this case the food was sent to the lords, while in 
the case considered by Grosseteste the lord went to the food. Grosseteste 
goes on to suggest that the ‘ principal purchases’ of the countess should 
be made at the great fairs at two particular seasons of the year. It is 
suggestive of much that the ‘principal purchases’ are defined as ‘ your 
wines, and your wax, and your wardrobe.’ 

The present publication is the outcome, if Iam not mistaken, of the 
interest in economic history which Dr. Cunningham has been able to 
arouse among the younger generation of students at Cambridge. It is a 
piece of work of which master and disciple may both be proud. In Miss 
Lamond Dr. Cunningham has found a coadjutor not only zealous, but 
also of striking originality and independent power. In this volume Miss 
Tiamond has kept herself too completely in the background ; but to see 
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what she is capable of in the way of original investigation, it is only 
necessary to turn to the remarkable paper in the April number of this 
ReEvIEw.! W. J. ASHLEY. 


Adae Murimuth Continuatio Chronicarum. Robertus de Avesbury 
de gestis mirabilibus regis Edwardi Tertu. Edited by E. MaunpE 
THompson. (London: Published under the direction of the Master 
of the Rolls. 1889.) 


Mr. MaunpvE THompson, in his editions of Geoffrey le Baker (ENaLISsH 
HistoricaL Review, vol. v. pp. 775-779) and of the St. Alban’s Chroni- 
con Angliae, 13828-1888, has already thrown a flood of new light on the 
history of England during the first half of the fourteenth century. In the 
present edition of Murimuth and Avesbury he has rendered another 
great service to students of that period. His editions form a natural 
supplement to Bishop Stubbs’s two volumes of ‘Chronicles of the Reigns 
of Edward I and Edward II,’ and are well worthy to be put beside them. 
If the plan of the Rolls Series has now prevented Mr. Thompson from 

giving us those elaborate notes and illustrations which enriched his 
edition of Baker, he has nevertheless done all that he could by providing 
us, along with an excellent text and a scholarly and instructive introduc- 
tion, all the small helps which a good editor can give, but which are by 
no means always to be found in the more recent volumes of the Rolls 
Series. For instance, his marginal summaries are real abridgments of 
the text, and real guides to his readers, his critical notes helpful and 
precise, and his index elaborate and intelligent. It does not seem much 
to note these points, but after some recent experiences I cannot refrain 
from calling attention to them. Moreover his introduction, following 
the best precedents of his predecessors, is a contribution of importance to 
the history of the period, and is marked by ripe scholarship, wide 
knowledge, and real historical power. As a trifling illustration of its 
completeness we may notice the reference to Murimuth’s pension from 
Christ Church, Canterbury, and his success in retaining it after the 
convent had declined to make payment, as is shown in Dr. Sheppard’s 
recently published ‘ Literae Cantuarienses.’ 

Both Murimuth and Avesbury are well-known historical authorities. 
Murimuth’s ‘ Chronicle’ was first printed in 1722 by Anthony Hall, and 
‘was edited a second time in 1846 by Mr. Thomas Hog for the English 
‘Historical Society. But the former edition is imperfect and hard to get, 
and the latter one suffers from the fact that the editor has practically neg- 
lected the important Harleian manuscript 8836, which, as Mr. Thompson 
points out, is the indispensable basis of a complete text. In investi- 
gating the literary history of the ‘Annales Paulini’ Bishop Stubbs was 
“compelled to examine the life and work of Murimuth. Again in his 
edition of Baker Mr. Thompson was brought across the same problems. 
It is satisfactory that he has now completed their solution, and given us 


1 Since this review has been in type, we regret to have to record the untimely death 
"Οὐ the lady to whose devotion, in spite of a long and wearying illness, we owe the 
publication of the work with which it is concerned. 
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a complete and critical text of this important work. It begins in 1808, a 
date at which Murimuth himself notices that the old chronicles mostly 
came to an end, and goes on almost until the death of the aged author 
in 1847. Meagre in its earlier part, it yet supplied the chief basis of the 
‘ Annales Paulini’ and the ‘ Chronicle’ of Baker. As the writer attained 
increased dignity and leisure its copiousness became greater, and all 
through the book the manly freedom and boldness of its tone, the severity 
of its persona] criticisms, and in particular the extreme plain-speaking 
about the highest dignitaries of the church and the misdoings of the 
Roman curia gives it a character and value of its own. But Murimuth, after 
a long public career, never attained any higher position than a canonry 
at St. Paul’s, and Mr. Thompson has good reason for his inference that 
the carping tone of his chronicle shows him to have been a disappointed 
and embittered man. Mr. Thompson notices some of Murimuth’s varia- 
tions from the ordinary story. Very curious, for example, is the account 
he gives of the murder of Gaveston, and of the mean shift of his captors 
to make the fulfilment of their vengeance compatible with the technical 
fulfilment of their promise. Of extreme interest are the letters describing 
the battle of Crecy, which are given by both our chroniclers, the import- 
ance of which Mr. Thompson has ably explained in his introduction. 
Mr. Thompson has printed as an appendix to Murimuth the text of a 
portion of the Cotton manuscript (Nero, D. x.), differing a good deal from 
the Harleian manuscript, which he has mainly followed, and some docu- 
ments from manuscript Cotton Claudius E. viii., such as the ‘ Recognitio 
Comitis Canciae,’ already known through Mr. Hog. He has also given 
us an extremely interesting account in French of the defeat of the Moors 
at the battle of Tarifa in 1340, in which he rectifies the corruptions of the 
translation of the khalif’s proclamation of a holy war with the help of 
Professor de Goeje of Leyden. Moreover he has discovered and printed 
the original French text of Thomas of Lancaster’s letter to Edward II 
in 1317, which Bishop Stubbs had sought for in vain to supplement 
the Latin version which he had himself published. 

Avesbury’s chronicle is more limited in its scope than Murimuth’s, 
but it is also of considerable value. It is almost purely a military history, 
in which aspect it is of the first importance for the wars of Edward III 
in France, especially because of the important letters and documents, 
which, more freely even than Murimuth, he plentifully inserts in his 
text. Hearne’s edition, published in 1720, is praised by Mr. Thompson, 
but it has become so scarce that this new edition was imperatively 
needed. Mr. Thompson has only been able to follow the three extant 
manuscripts, which Hearne also had used, but has carefully collated 
them afresh. 

The latter part of Mr. Thompson’s introduction, which tells the story 
of Edward III’s wars in the light of these two chronicles, brings out 
clearly and decisively their value, and is so well done as to make us hope 
that he will find leisure to give us the results of his work on this period 
with even greater particularity of detail. This is the more necessary as, 
except Barnes’s useful but whimsical and old-fashioned work and Mr. Long- 
man’s valuable but not quite complete studies, we have no history of 
Edward III’s reign worthy of the period. T. F. Tour. 
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Rotuli Scaccarii Regum Scotorum. The Exchequer Rolls of Scotland. 
Edited by Grorer Burnett, LL.D., Lyon King of Arms, and Al. 
J. G. Mackay, M.A. Oxon., LL.D. Edin., Sheriff of Fife and Kinross. 
Vol. XIII. : 1508-1518. (Edinburgh: H.M. General Register House.. 
1891.) 


WHoerveER has occasion to consult the chronicles, calendars, and other 
works either of the Rolls or of the Register House series must certainly 
feel that, with all the abundance of historical material now available, the 
general public would be about as wise as before, without the help of the 
editor’s preface. Yet the character of the materials themselves differs. 
immensely in one publication and another, and it would be difficult to 
name a book in which the services of an interpreter are so absolutely 
indispensable as the ‘Exchequer Rolls of Scotland.’ Here in this fat 
volume, the thirteenth of this particular work, are no less than 664 
pages of matter which at the first glance seems positively ‘dry as dust.’ 
There is, of course, something quaint in the discovery that a large part 
of the revenue of Scotland consisted of rents and dues received all over 
the country in the shape of so many ‘ chalders’ and ‘ bolls’ and ‘ firlots ’ 
of meal, so many ‘ marts’ of beef and mutton, and the like; but when 
the fact has once been elicited by a superficial examination of this or the 
preceding volumes it seems but the same story over again through all the 
664 pages. They are dry matter-of-fact accounts and nothing more. 
Their value is economic and statistical ; and it requires a very careful 
study of Scottish history and literature at the period, as well as a good 
deal of local knowledge, to make anything of them at all. In the hands 
of Mr. Mackay, however, they are anything but barren and unprofitable. 

The economic condition of Scotland is, in truth, a subject of rare im- 
portance at an epoch of such peculiar significance. The period embraced 
in this volume is that of the five years preceding the battle of Flodden ; 
possibly the careful student may be able to trace in its pages some of 
the predisposing causes of that disaster. Mr. Mackay, indeed, does not 
exactly say this, but he considers that the reign of James IV had reached 
its zenith in 1507, and that the five years included in this volume were 
the years of his decline. He is no doubt right, though we do not see 
that many visible tokens of this decline as yet presented themselves. 
The material resources of the country had never been very abundant, 
and if there was any falling off in this respect the editor has not pointed 
it out. At least the only indications of such a thing which we can see 
in his preface are some diminutions in the revenue from certain lands 
in ward, which might be due to local or accidental circumstances. But 
there is no doubt whatever that previously there had been a great advance 
in the country generally; and it was probably owing not a little to the 
consciousness of that advance—to the feeling that he had attained a posi- 
tion of comparative wealth and security, together with an importance in 
the eyes of all Europe of which no Scottish king before him could ever 
boast—that James IV was induced to gratify his warlike propensities by 
that fatal and quite unjustifiable breach with England which cost him 
and his country so dear. 

That Scotland during the reign of James IV had been making steady 
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progress in developing her own resources, with comparatively little inter- 
ruption from foreign war, was due quite as much to her neighbours as to 
herself. Henry VII of England was a king determined to take no offence 
at any foreign power if he could possibly avoid it, and so long as he 
lived his spirit of wisdom and conciliation affected even his son-in-law. 
It would be unjust, indeed, to deny that James IV had many noble and cap- 
tivating qualities, by no means so conspicuous, to say the least, in the 
character of Henry. Learned, pious, affable, and severely just, a great pro- 
moter of science, such as it was in those days, and of naval and commercial 
enterprise, for which his reign is especially distinguished, he was in every 
way conscious of the things which became a king. But moderation and 
self-restraint were not among his virtues; and though devoted to the in- 
terests of his own subjects, he probably was hardly aware how much 
the advance of Scotland in his day was owing to special circumstances, 
the continuance of which was not to be relied on. For not only did 
Henry VII find it his interest to be conciliatory, and to conquer English 
prejudices against the Scots, but the powerful Spanish sovereigns Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella were also concerned for Henry’s sake in promoting the 
same policy, winning over Scotland from its old alliance with France, flat- 
tering James’s vanity with offers of a Spanish princess, and afterwards 
seconding Henry’s efforts as mediators of that important marriage which 
ultimately brought the twokingdoms under asinglecrown. The advantages 
Scotland then enjoyed were altogether exceptional, and if James had not 
presumed upon them too much the prosperity of the country would have 
gone on continually increasing. For even Henry VIII at the beginning 
of his reign had no desire to quarrel with Scotland; but he was not one 
to strain a point for the preservation of peace. The bellicose spirit of 
James at length broke through all restraints, anda period of unexampled 
prosperity ended with the crushing defeat of Flodden. In a moment all 
was gone. Faction, anarchy, and confusion took the place of order and 
civilisation ; and there is no need to wonder with Mr. Mackay at the mys- 
terious disappearance of the Scottish navy when, as he himself takes note, 
the ‘St. Michael’ was sold at Paris by the regent Albany the year after 
Flodden for 40,000 francs of Tours. A navy was too expensive a luxury 
for an impoverished country to keep up. 

One of the rare cases in which these rolls furnish distinct evidence of 
a fact of political importance occurs at p. 123 of this volume, where the 
account rendered by the treasurer (Mr. Mackay in his preface says by the 
controller, but the heading in the record itself is a thesawrario) gives the 
expenses of the French ambassador, Aubigny, and the exact date of his 
death in 1508, as follows :— 

‘Et pro expensis quondam Barraldi Comitis de Bellomonte domini de 
Obonye et domini presidentis parliamenti Parisiensis, ambassiatorum 
regis Francie, cum sexaginta personis in eorum comitiva, a nono Maii 
inclusive usque primum Julii, licet dictus quondam Barraldus obiit un- 
decimo Junii infra dictum tempus, ut patet in libris dictarum expensarum 
examinatis super compotum, j™ lxxxiij li. vij 5. vij d.’ 

Aubigny had passed through England to the court of James IV, and 
had met with a good reception from Henry VII, although James was even 
then cultivating a French alliance to the prejudice of England, and an 
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able diplomatist (at that time comparatively unknown), whose name was 
Thomas Wolsey, had been sent to Scotland to counteract these tendencies. 
The arrival of D’Aubigny, a Stuart of Scotch extraction and one of the 
most renowned warriors of the day, was an event of high significance for 
the confirmation of the old alliance, and the poems of Dunbar declare 
both how warmly he was received and how deeply his death was lamented. 
Wolsey, on the other hand, wrote to his master that no man could be 
less welcome in Scotland than himself; that James was too busy making 
gunpowder to grant him ready audience ; that the object of his mission 
was universally understood, and discussed even by women in the markets. 
Scotland was not a very favourable region for the exercise of first-rate 
diplomatic ability. Mr. Mackay seems not quite satisfied that Wolsey 
really was the envoy that met with this unfavourable reception. Pinkerton, 
it is true, printed the despatch and attributed it to Nicholas West, who 
was ambassador in Scotland for Henry VIII a few years later. The 
original manuscript is only a draft and bears no signature, but it is in 
the quite unmistakable handwriting of the future cardinal. If, therefore, 
it was the composition of Nicholas West, as Pinkerton surmised (and Mr. 
Mackay thinks the style in favour of that presumption), it would seem 
that Wolsey at this early period of his career acted only as the ambas- 
sador’s secretary. But in truth there is no evidence that West was in 
Scotland at all at this particular date, whereas there is distinct mention 
of Wolsey’s mission to Scotland in a Latin poem quoted by me from a 
manuscript many years ago, in which he is expressly styled legatus of 
Henry VII.! This surely must be accepted as conclusive of the fact that 
he was ambassador and not merely secretary. 

Mr. Mackay’s preface certainly opens up to us a much larger field of 
comment and discussion than the text of the volume itself. Beginning 
with the state of European politics, he goes on to trace, from two different 
sets of records, the movements of the Scottish court, and to explain their 
significance ; he then glances at the foreign correspondence of James IV, 
his warlike preparations, and the building of his great ship the ‘St. 
Michael,’ showing how at the last, committed to a wrong course, he defied 
even papal excommunication in order to make war with England. He 
has some interesting remarks on the royal household, and finds one 
named Lyndesay in the queen’s service in 1508—perhaps the renowned 
Sir David of later years. After a page or two about the accomplished 
_ Alexander Stewart, archbishop of St. Andrews, the king’s bastard, 
the state of the royal palaces and castles is discussed. ‘A brief 
excursion ᾿ next ‘into the domain of poetry’ is not only pardonable but 
welcome, especially as the accounts contained in the volume appear to 
throw some light on the poems of William Dunbar. But, finally, the 
editor settles down on the main subject of the accounts themselves ; and 
here, with some self-denial, we will endeavour to follow him. 

Among other interesting information about Scotland collected by the 
Spanish ambassador Don Pedro de Ayala, a few years before this time, 
we are told that the Scottish kings had seldom lived much in towns. 
They journeyed about, passing from one castle or abbey to another, with 
their retinues, and’ this for a twofold reason—first, to administer justice 


1 Leiters and Papers, Richard III and Henry VII, i. pref. p. lxii (1861). 
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throughout the kingdom; and, second, to collect their rents in kind and 
consume them. So also we are told by Mr. Mackay: ‘The Scottish 
kings retained in all parts of the country, but especially in the Highlands, 
as a necessary part of government, royal castles, to which they resorted 
for enforcing law, administering justice, and enjoying sport.’ Thus not 
only at places like Edinburgh and Stirling, but also at Dunoon on the 
Clyde, at Carnyburgh in the island of Mull, at Elgin, at Inverness, at 
Dingwall, and elsewhere in distant parts of the kingdom, were royal castles, 
the fees to whose keepers are duly entered in these accounts. Add to 
these the four royal palaces, Holyrood, Linlithgow, Stirling, Falkland, 
and it must be confessed that no kings in all Christendom had so many 
convenient resting-places in their dominions as the kings of Scotland— 
quite apart from the abbeys which, as in England and other countries, 
received with equal hospitality kings, parliaments, and wayfarers of every 
grade of life. 

Buried in a mass of less interesting items, like needles in a haystack, 
yet easy to be found by the index under ‘ James V,’ are notices of several 
of these royal visits, and of the expenses of the household during their stay 
in the different localities—as at Darnaway and at Elgin during the king’s 
pilgrimage to St. Duthac’s—which are charged upon the revenues of the 
particular districts. There are items in the numerous disbursements 
allowed to the different accountants who collected the king’s revenues in 
the different lands which were either temporarily or permanently in the 
hands of the crown. The bookkeeping, though different in style, is quite 
as systematic as that of any modern counting-house, and the yearly audits 
of the accounts had now for some time past been regularly fixed at 
Edinburgn. The inrolled accounts bear the exact date of their audit at 
the head, declaring the period over which they extend. The money 
revenue in each case is stated first; then a number of charges set forth, 
for which allowance is claimed and a balance drawn, against which 
generally a number of smaller charges follow, giving another balance 
which is sometimes paid over to the controller, who acknowledges receipt, 
or else is otherwise accounted for. Then comes the account of rents in 
the shape of corn and meal, or other produce of the soil, and the charges 
against that revenue in the same way. 

The most essential facts, however, contained in these accounts are 
those relating to the different systems of land tenure which prevailed in 
Scotland at the time. Some lands were held in ward under the feudal 
system by the death of a chief tenant of the crown, and the king as 
superior lord took the revenues during the minority of the heir. In this 
way the lands of the deceased earl of Buchan, in Forfarshire, came into 
the present accounts, and the reader can study not only the revenue they 
yielded from year to year but the charges upon it for widows’ allowances 
(not only the late earl’s widow but those of subvassals), the allowance to 
the heir, and various other incidents. But the most distinctive feature 
of the present volume is the light it casts on the gradual development and 
extension of feu-farm tenure in Scotland. Acts of parliament had been 
passed, first in 1457 and again in 1503, to enable the king with greater 
_ facility to convert other farms of tenure into feu-farm. This was a great 
advantage not only to the crown, but to the tenants themselves, who 
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having now fixity of tenure, and being freed from the feudal burdens of 
ward, marriage, and other casualties, and sometimes, it appears, from 
menial services due to the lord, like carrying in his hay, were able and 
willing to give higher rents than heretofore. The operation of these 
acts seems to have been for some time obstructed by causes not very dis- 
tinctly indicated; but a large use of them was made in a charter to the 
tenants of Bute in 1506, and their application was still further extended 
in the years immediately following. In 1509 a more general process com- 
menced of converting royal tenants into feuars, which is traced with 
peculiar distinctness in the Fife accounts. The change made a vast 
improvement in the immediate revenue, although, as Mr. Mackay points 
out, the crown abandoned almost all prospective interest in the increased 
value of the lands. On the other hand poor tenants had in many cases 
to give way to rich persons who could make better offers for the holdings 
—a subject of complaint mentioned in Lyndsay’s ‘ Satyre of the Three 
Estates.’ 

Such are the more salient facts brought out by Mr. Mackay in his very 
masterly preface on the subject of Scottish land tenures; and we need 
say no more to show the high importance of this volume to students of 
Scottish history. JAMES GAIRDNER. 


Blessed Thomas More. By the Rev. T. E. Briparrt, of the Congrega- 
tion of the Most Holy Redeemer. (London: Burns & Oates. 1891.) 


THIRTY years ago a writer in the North British Review! declared that 
‘the biography of Sir Thomas More remained to be written.’ In spite of 
the many Lives of the great chancellor that exist, this statement was, and 
still is, in a measure true. The materials are abundant, and much has 
recently been made accessible that was unknown to earlier writers. Mr. 
Seebohm has written only of the earlier years of More, and the story of 
his whole life has not been told in English since 1839 (Walter’s Life, in 
Dolman’s ‘ Catholic Library’). Sir Arthur Cayley’s work (1808) has little 
value ; Sir James Mackintosh’s brief study (1807, republished 1844) still 
preserves its interest. The German lives of Rudhart (1829) and Baum- 
stark (1879), works of very different character and value, have never ex- 
cited interest in England. Some years ago Mr. Cotter Morison contem- 
plated the task, but he made no progress in it. It is high time, then, that 
an attempt was made to collect and record our fuller knowledge of one of 
the noblest of English worthies. This attempt has been made by Father 
Bridgett. It is based upon considerable study of the materials, and 
appears generally, if not always, to be written from the original sources.” 
The author is careful to state that the decree of Beatification does not 
place ‘ the object of it beyond a fair, candid, and intelligent criticism, even 
for the most docile and ordinary catholic ;’ and when he says, ‘ If I have 
been sparing in criticism, it is because the longer and more minutely I 
have studied [his] features, the more I have admired and loved them,’ 


1 Vol. xxx. p. 162 et seq. 
2 In a note on p. 13, a wrong reference is given to the Basle edition 1517 of Pace’s 
De fructu qui ex doctrina percipitur.’ Here Father Bridgett appears to have taken 
his reference from a later writer without verifying it. 
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few, if any, of those who claim to know More’s life and works will fail to 
sympathise with him. It is not, indeed, in his estimate of the character 
of More or in his judgment on the points of difficulty in his career that. 
historical criticism will touch Father Bridgett. It is rather his account. 
of the position of More in relation to the reforming tendencies of the age 
to which exception must be taken. 

Throughout the book Father Bridgett seems to be trying to make out. 
that there were no abuses in the church to be corrected. Thus we find a 
constant tendency to depreciate Colet, and every severe saying of More- 
against popes, clergy, or monks is explained away. Without going so far 
as Mr. Seebohm, who turns ‘ the Oxford reformers’ into modern ‘ broad 
churchmen,’ we ‘ cannot fail to see that, while clinging firmly not only 
to essentials of the catholic faith, but also to many doctrines and customs: 
of medieval origin, More, as well as Erasmus and Colet, was liberal 
far beyond his time. A reformation on the lines which he would have 
laid down would have been an unmixed blessing to Europe. There 
is no reason why our remembrance of his severe condemnation of the 
eccentricities of Luther and the atrocities of the peasants’ war should 
make us forget such definite statements as those which Father Bridgett 
quotes without seeming to realise their importance. ‘It is far more to be 
wished that God may raise up such popes as befit the Christian cause 
and the dignity of the apostolic office—men who, despising riches and 
honour, will care only for heaven. ... With one or two such popes 
the Christian world would soon perceive how much preferable it is that 
the papacy should be reformed than abrogated. And I doubt not that 
long ago Christ would have looked down on the pastor of His flock if the 
Christian people had chosen rather to pray for the welfare of their father 
than to persecute him, and to hide the shame of their father than to 
laugh at it.’* We are not surprised that Wolsey is throughout regarded 
as a mere political schemer who did great harm to the church. Such 
is the traditional Romanist treatment. But Father Bridgett ought to see 
that such a view makes by inference a serious reflexion on the honesty or 
sagacity of More, who invariably, if we except the probably spurious speech 
given by Hall (Nov. 3, 1529), speaks of him with the highest respect and 
admiration. 

Of a piece with Father Bridgett’s disguise of More’s real attitude towards 
the unreformed church is his most ingenious description of the opinions 
of the sixteenth century with regard to the papal supremacy. ‘How 
could a highly educated catholic man hold, as More confesses that he did 
for a time, that the supremacy of the Roman pontiff was only of eccle- 
siastical institutions ? . . . Of course it should be known to every catholic 
man that the pope is the divinely appointed successor of St. Peter. But 
the great schism and the action of the councils of Constance and Basle, 
and the theories to which that action had given rise, had made students 
acquainted with difficulties for which they found no solutions.’ Has Father 
Bridgett made no study of the English chroniclers of the thirteenth cen- 
tury ? It is surely not necessary, even for purposes of hagiology, to trace 
More’s doubts to the councils of Constance and Basle. I cannot but con- 


3 Thome Mori Angli onmia Latina opera (Louvain, 1566), p. 69. 
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sider that Father Bridgett’s treatment of the history of Elizabeth Barton, 
both here and in bis ‘ Life of Blessed John Fisher,’ is a similarly mis- 
taken refusal to look facts in the face. He declines to pass any judgment 
on the character of her visions; he ertitles the chapter in which he dis- 
cusses More’s attitude towards her ‘The Holy Maid of Kent;’ and thus 
he finds no place for that praise of his hero which his noble sincerity 
justly deserves. 

The very inadequate treatment of the religious works of More (e.g. 
pp. 283, 298-299) was hardly to be expected in a religious biography, but 
may be excused on the score of the lack of general interest in the subject. 
But there are, from the historical point of view, two grave omissions in 
the book. No serious attempt is made to discuss More’s relation to the 
Italian renaissance, a subject of singular and enduring interest ; and the 
account of his ‘ History of Richard III’ is sadly scanty. Nor does Father 
Bridgett try to clear up points of historical importance, such as those 
connected with the parliament of 1529. These errors should be repaired 
in the second edition which this book, like the author’s work on Fisher, 
will probably receive. ‘Trivial slips too, such as the repeated mention of 
Dr. Lumley (for Lumby) on p. 102, and the statement on p. 111 that the 
famous picture of More’s family belongs to Lord Radnor, not to Lord St. 
Oswald, should be corrected. 

The book as a whole cannot be considered worthy of the hero, 
but it is a work of great patience and intelligence, written with no 
charm of style, but with a deep and genuine enthusiasm for the subject, 
which is indeed the one indispensable requisite of any record of so. 
saintly and beautiful a life. W. H. Hurton. 


Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic. Henry VIII. Vol. XII. 
Part iv. 1587. Arranged and catalogued by JAMES GAIRDNER. 
(London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1891.) 


Turis volume brings the calendar to the end of the year 1587. It covers 
the months June to December, and contains the index to the papers of 
the whole year. The story of the Pilgrimage of Grace still lacked its 
conclusion, and this volume has, accordingly, to despatch all its heroes. 
The government was triumphant, and was only concerned to carry 
out its triumph effectively. As long as Lords Darcey and Hussey, Sir 
Thomas Percy, Sir Robert Constable, Sir Francis Bigod, and Robert 
Aske lived, theirs are the names which make the calendar interesting. 
By July they were no more, and the best means of organising the 
council of the north had next to be considered. When the history of 
that council and the history of the other Border councils come to be 
written, the papers calendared in this volume will be found of great value, 
not merely as regards the composition of those bodies but also as regards 
their methods of working. 

The months June to December 1537 saw the government triumphant 
in more directions than one; the hard work of the dissolution of the 
smaller monasteries was over, and the time for the division of the spoils 
had arrived. This volume gives the names of the successful candidates 
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and the measure of their success; it remains for historians to discover 
what was the nature of the services rendered that secured rewards from 
this source. The details of the history of the monasteries which were 
for the time exempt from dissolution, and of the two houses founded 
to pray for the souls of Henry VIII and Queen Jane, have been given by 
Dr. Gasquet, and this calendar proves the accuracy of his investigations. 
One paper from Richard Southwell, describing his labours in the disso- 
lution of Furness Abbey, he has overlooked; it adds some interesting 
details to Dr. Gasquet’s account. The monks repudiated the bill which 
they had signed at the earl of Sussex’s instigation, and said that they 
had agreed to surrender on the understanding that he would be the 
means of getting them ‘a better living.’ Southwell compelled them to 
_ keep to their surrender, and when he suggested that he would ‘ assign them 
to religion ’ they attacked ‘ religion’ with the greatest violence. ‘I never 
heard written nor spoken of religion that was worst, to be worse than they 
themselves were content to confess.’ He adds, apparently satirically, ‘ I 
have not seen in my life such gentle companions; it were great pity if 
such goodly possessions should not be assigned out for the pasturing of 
snch blessed carcasses.’ That the house had kept up hospitality is, how- 
ever, admitted by his own account, for he suggests that ‘ divers parcels of 
the demesne should be distributed to four or five poor men who had 
wages of the house and are now destitute. Their only want is of another 
house to be suppressed and divided into farms among the poor.’ 
Although the government by skilful management could make it appear 
that it had few difficulties to contend with at this time, the spy system 
was by no means relaxed. The political rhymes of the period are in 
consequence extremely difficult to interpret, and this calendar gives 
evidence of the existence of many such; they appear to have been recited 
in forms so enigmatical that no member of the government could easily 
take offence. It is difficult to imagine how such a riddle as this should 
ever have become popular :— 


Vj. is com, v. is goon, wyth thris ten, be ware al men, 
Vij uyth vij shall mete wyth viij* and viij many 

A thousande shall wepe ad parabulam hance. 

If I shulde seye what it is I shuld have no thanke. 
For he that ne reckketh where that he steppeth, 

He may lyghtly wade to depe. 


The new calendar offers singularly little help to Cromwell’s future 
biographer. There are extant only forty-four of his letters for these seven 
months, and very few of these are concerned with matters of much im- 
portance. The letters to Michael Throckmorton are the most interesting, 
and his grand attack on Pole’s family, printed by Mr. Froude, is a really 
striking composition which probably shows Cromwell as he was. The 
majority of letters are to the Irish commissioners, and show his great 
grasp of business detail. Foreign politics seem to have had no natural 
attraction for him; the few diplomatic letters which he wrote in this year 
have been published in Notts’s ‘ Wyatt ’ and have no great merit. In his 
hands English diplomacy becomes singularly barren of interest. A re- 
markable letter from Cromwell to the Council of Calais (No. 267) shows 
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that Henry VIII had some difficulty in changing the ‘ papistical fashion ’ 
of that town. ‘He thinks that you have little respect to him, and 
desires me to intimate to you that if such abuses be winked at he will put 
others in the best of your rooms. It is thought against all reason that 
the prayers of women and their fond flickerings move you to this.’ The 
list of Cromwell’s ‘ Remembrances,’ his daily memoranda (No. 1151, &c.), 
give perhaps the best picture of his life and the mass of laborious detail 
with which it was filled. 

The triumph of the government was crowned by the birth of Prince 
Edward. Only the death of the queen served to mar the rejoicings ; both 
events were fruitful topics for correspondence. The letters to and from 
Lady Lisle give an admirable account of the housewifely details that filled 
a lady’s life at that time. Some of these have been printed by Mrs. Everett 
Green in her ‘ Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies,’ a source which 
Mr. Gairdner has overlooked. Numbers 55, 881, 4705, and 1084 (State 
Papers) have all appeared in her valuable book. 

Mr. Gairdner’s index, which covers 232 pages, is a splendid monu- 
ment of labour ; it is unfortunate that the index has to be postponed till 
the end of the calendared year is reached, but when it comes it is, so far 
as we have tested it, of extraordinary accuracy. ‘There isa slight want 
of consistency in the manner in which various spellings of the same 
name are recorded ; these are sometimes given alphabetically with a cross 
reference to the best known spelling, sometimes in brackets after the 
word as ordinarily spelt, and in a few cases phenomenal spellings are 
omitted. What would be motes in other men’s work become beams in Mr. 
Gairdner’s, because of its great excellence. The only criticism which can 
legitimately be offered is that his abstracts are so faithful as almost to en- 
able historians to dispense with the original authorities. This system has 
its drawbacks and makes the calendar portentously long. Is it not a 
work of supererogation for the government to epitomise such sources as 
Pole’s and Cranmer’s letters, Notts’s, ‘ Wyatt,’ and the like? Might not 
the humble pleasure of correcting the errors of such transcriptions be 
left to painstaking readers of manuscript who cannot aspire to construct 
a great theory of Henry VIII’s reign from shelves full of calendars ? 
If so this volume would find itself considerably shorter, for it contains no 
new letters of Pole’s and only one of Cranmer’s—No. 485 ; for No. 708 
(iii.) appears in the Parker Society’s collection. 

Mary Bateson. 


Felipe II y el Conclave de 1559. Por Ricardo ΡῈ Hinogosa. (Madrid : 
Ginés Hernandéz. 1889.) Die Wahl Pius V zum Papste. Von 
Benno HinuicEer. (Leipzig: Fock. 1891.) 


THe conclave of Pius IV is one of the most remarkable of papal con- 
claves, marking the epoch when the interference of the great catholic 
powers of Europe became an obvious factor in the election of a pope. 
This had, of course, always been influential ; not until then did a conclave 
become the visible field of battle between two great powers. From this 
the step to the direct right of exclusion of unacceptable candidates was 
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easy, and in fact, although no such right was claimed on this occasion, 
Philip II was able to frustrate the election of every cardinal whom he 
considered inimical to his interests. To bring his own candidate in, how- 
ever, surpassed his powers, and after a contest unequalled in length and 
severity he had to acquiesce in an election not indeed disapproved by 
him, but equally approved by the king of France, and more acceptable to 
the grand duke of Tuscany than to either. Sefor Hinojosa modestly 
claims no other merit for his work than the judicious use of documents, 
some hitherto unknown. By their aid he has given a lively picture of an 
episode of keen and unscrupulous intrigue, which became the preface to a 
new epoch in the history of the papacy. The attitude of Pius towards the 
great catholic powers was different from that of his predecessors. Under 

‘him the papacy drops out of the rank of leading temporal powers, and 
accepts a position of inferiority towards the great sovereigns, receiving in 
return spiritual liberty and the consolidation of its doctrine and discipline 
by the council of Trent. 

Herr Hilliger’s entertaining monograph covers more ground than would 
have been inferred from the title-page, nearly half of it being occupied by 
a review of the pontificate of Pius IV, intended as an auxiliary to the full 

‘comprehension of the influences which determined the election of his suc- 
cessor. The deceased pope had gone very far in the creation of cardinals 
in the interest of his nephews, but not quite far enough. The result was so 
nice a balance of parties that the new election could only be effected by 
compromise. After the defeat of the two great cardinals, Farnese and 
Morone, their partisans united upon the comparatively obscure Ghislieri, 
a monk and an inquisitor, recommended to Borromeo, the leader of the 
late pope’s creatures, by his austere piety, and to Farnese by his accept- 
ableness to the king of Spain. The result was consequently a triumph 
for Philip, from the despatches of whose ambassador Requesens we obtain 
much of our knowledge of the negotiations. It was a momentous choice, 
bringing in the long line of zealous and persecuting popes who occupied 
the papal chair for sixty years, destroying all chance of the concessions. 
to protestantism which Pius IV had been ready to make, and preparing 
the way for steps as unwise as the deposition of Elizabeth and as sinister 
as the approbation of the St. Bartholomew. This conclave, therefore, 
is equally with that of Pius IV a turning point in the history of the 
papacy. Herr Hilliger relates its intrigues and vicissitudes with great 
clearness, and with such impartiality that it is difficult to guess at his 
own sentiments, save by his deliberate and very unjust disparagement of 
the liberal and tolerant Pius IV. The two Piuses were the represen- 
tatives of contrary systems, and the memory of the earlier has suffered 
much from historians imbued with the principles which became the 
criterion of orthodoxy under his successors. R. GARNETT. 
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Acts of English Martyrs hitherto unpublished. By JouN HuncGERFORD 
PonuEN, of the Society of Jesus. With a Preface by Jonn Morais, 
of the same Society. (London: Burns & Oates. 1891.) 


FarHer Potten has made a good beginning with a work long expected 
from the Roman catholic community. Bishop Challoner had, indeed, a ᾿ 
century and a half ago worked up with scrupulous fidelity for his ‘ Me- 
moirs of Missionary Priests’ all the materials accessible to him concern- 
ing the victims of the penal laws against papists in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and the Stuarts. But the bishop regarded the facts from too narrow a 
point of view. He took little note of the provocation given to Elizabeth 
or of the incessant intrigues and plots contrived and promoted by the 
English catholic leaders. He had not even seen many Roman catholic 
documents now available to the student, and he knew nothing of the state 
papers and records in protestant hands. He moreover lacked every 
literary gift which could relieve the monotony of his subject. The his- 
tory of the martyrs, then, needs to be rewritten; but, before this can be 
done as it should be, a large amount of yet inedited material should be 
put into print. It is strange that this was not done, at least with regard 
to all the ‘ Acts’ or contemporary narratives on the catholic side, during 
the years which elapsed between the conclusion of the ordinary process 

f the martyrs presided over by Cardinal Manning in 1874 and the papal 
decree of beatification in the December of 1886. Father Pollen’s contri- 
bution comes somewhat late, and it does not pretend to be complete. He 


‘ has, however, printed with suitable introductions a number of inedited 


narratives, mainly derived from the Stonyhurst and Westminster ar- 
chives, having reference to about one-tenth of the whole number of 
martyrs. It is to be regretted that he has not included some early and 
important catalogues, especially that drawn up by order from Rome in 
1628 by Dr. Smith, bishop of Chalcedon, and addressed with an interest- 
ing preface to the cardinals of propaganda. It was mainly by a compari- 
son of these catalogues that it was discovered, after the list approved at 
the ordinary process had been forwarded to Rome, that through a mistake 
of Challoner two martyrs had been made out of one man. The Roman 
congregation was able to profit by the rectification of this error, but simi- 
lar errors may yet be found. 

Again, Father Pollen omits portions of his documents without giving 
sufficient reason for his omissions. Why, for instance, are several 
stanzas (4, 7-12) of an autobiographical song by Mr. John Thulis 
omitted? The verses in question, we are told, deal with the martyr’s 
own labours, and the martyr was a prominent appellant priest of whom 
we should like to know more. Then, to have the whole case before us, 
it is but fair that the corresponding documents regarding the martyrs, 
narratives of their capture, examinations before the magistrates, &c., 
preserved in the Record Office and British Museum, should be published. 
There is no reason to suspect deliberate suppression or falsification in 
the catholic accounts—though some of them come from strange sources, 
as, é.g., that written by the notorious renegade priest and spy James ~ 
Young, alias Dingley, alias Christopher, who at one time made offer to 
the government to ‘ displace’ Father Parsons ;—but they at least ropre- 
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sent only one side and suffer from inevitable bias. Father Pollen, how- 
ever, as the title of his book indicates, confines himself exclusively to 
what may be called ‘ Acts’ in the ecclesiastical sense. He seems impa- 
tient of the intervention of any unfriendly witness. Thus, a royal pro- 
. Clamation makes known that while the priests Anderton and Marsden 
had once protested that they would venture their lives in defence of the 
queen against the pope or any foreign invader sent by him, and in conse- 
quence had obtained a respite, these priests now deny the fact and recoil 
from their former position. Such vacillation was natural and credible ; 
and indubitable cases of the kind are on record. Yet Father Pollen will 
not hear of it, for ‘falsification of their victims’ words is of frequent. 
occurrence in the utterances of their persecutors, and ought to make us 
cautious in receiving them.’ Caution is indeed required on both sides at 
every step. 

The interest of these ‘ Acts’ is chiefly biographical. The reader must 
not expect to find any strong light thrown upon the larger historical pro- 
blems. Nevertheless the more these narratives of trials and executions 
are examined the more increasingly clear does it become that the primary 
cause of all this cruel bloodshed was the government’s well-grounded 
suspicion not only of traitorous designs on the part of the missionaries 
as a body, but of real peril to the state by their toleration. They were 
naturally regarded, to use Mr. Simpson’s phrase, as ‘ recruiting sergeants’ 
for King Philip. The methods adopted for their suppression were, to our 
modern notions, unjust and barbarous, but the motive of the persecution. 
was political, not theological. Cardinal Allen in his heart so felt the 
truth of this fact that he tried to cast it as a reproach against his country. 
‘It is not a question of religion,’ he said, ‘for our enemies have none, but 
of the integrity of the empire and worldly prosperity.’ To the Roman 
martyrologist the distinction may be insignificant, but to the historian of 
toleration it is all-important. 

In the face of the insidious interpretation of the bull of excommunica- 
tion brought from Rome by Campion, with the decision of the Jesuit 
theologians, Maldonat and Sa, as to the duty of catholics to take sides 
against the queen and the obligation of priests to persuade the laity to do 
so in case of the projected invasion, any general protestatiorts of loyalty 
were regarded as worthless, and the only sure way for a prisoner to escape 
the gallows was to avow his willingness to go to church. One Polydore 
Plasden, in answer to a question put, declared that if the king of Spain 
were to invade the country in order to establish the catholic faith he 
(Plasden) would counsel all men ‘ to maintain the right of the prince.’ 
‘He saith marvellously well,’ cried Sir Walter Raleigh. ‘No more. I 
will preseatly write to the queen. I know she will be glad of this plain 
dealing.’ Unfortunately for the priest the more wily and bloodthirsty 
Topcliffe interposed. Did Plasden, then, think that the queen had any 
right to maintain protestantism, and would he really in such a case fight 
for queen against pope? No, Plasden would never fight nor counsel 
others to fight against his religion, for that were to deny his faith; and 
so he went bravely to his death. This was hard measure for 1591, when 
the worst of the Spanish panic was over. But it was not till the very 
last days of Elizabeth’s reign, when the appellant movement against 
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Jesuit rule and Spanish faction had come to a head, that the notion of a 
practical distinction between priests politically safe and politically unsafe 
could be entertained. The outbreak of the gunpowder plot was not cal- 
culated to facilitate any feeble steps of James I in that direction. His oath 
of allegiance only played into the hands of the pope. It was needless 
and absurd for the state to call upon priests to pronounce the doctrine of 
the deposing power to be ‘ heretical.’ The terms of the oath enabled the 
pope to escape the difficulty in which a reasonably worded rejection of 
the offensive claim would have placed him, and provided him with a 
plausible ground for prohibiting it altogether. The pope, however, on 
his side was not justified in declaring the language of the oath to be ‘ flat 
contrary to faith and salvation.’ It was, in any case, pitiable to see mis- 
sionaries as loyal as they were zealous—among them two or three of the 
appellant priests, men who doubtless heartily repudiated the ultramontane 
doctrines—dying not for any dogma of their creed, but through blind 
obedience to an arbitrary decree of the pope or from a scruple regarding 
their right as private individuals to declare a theological opinion, in their 
own eyes false and mischievous, to be also ‘ heretical.’ Some interesting 
examples of logical fencing on this subject will be found in Father Pollen’s 
volume. John Almond seems to have had the best of his argument with 
the bishop of London. George Gervaise, a Benedictine (executed in 1608), 
had no difficulties and needed no arguments. ‘ The recorder and justices 
demanded whether the pope could excommunicate or depose princes, to 
which with a vehement voice, to the great admiration of standers-by, he 
answered, ‘‘ Yea, and also all princes in the world; ’’ at which the heretics 
fell into a great laughter.’ 

The total number of martyrs since the accession of Elizabeth approved 
by Rome is 265. Of these twenty-four, having figured in the pictures 
which Gregory XIII allowed to be painted in the English college, are 
declared blessed; the rest are, for the present, entitled venerable. 
Seventy-three are laymen and women. But it is only by a fiction, 
partly theological and partly historical, that all on this list can be said to 
have been put to death im odiwm fidei. Among the ‘ martyrs’ are a priest 
who joins an army of insurgents and says mass for them, a layman who de- 
fiantly promulgates the bull deposing his queen, a woman who contrives the 
escape of a priest from gaol, and a number of priests and laymen who, how- 
ever innocent, are indicted and condemned solely for political and criminal 
conspiracies of which they were believed to be guilty by judge and jury. 
The fact that in some of these cases a priest’s life was forfeited accord- 
ing to the laws, on grounds other than those for which he was indicted, is 
hardly enough to constitute him a martyr in any rational sense, nor is 
it fair on the strength of such cases to affix the stigma of religious perse- 
cution upon state or sovereign. 

In the recent decree of the congregation of rites (printed by Father 
Pollen) it is remarked that ‘until lately the cause of these martyrs had 
never been officially treated ;’ and the credit of initiating the movement 
seems to be given to Cardinal Wiseman. But this is to ignore not only 
the proceedings of the cardinals and Bishop Smith in 1628, already men- 
tioned, but the more definite action of the pope a few years later (February 
1648), commissioning by apostolic letters the archbishop of Cambrai to 
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act in place of the ordinaries of England, empowering him to appoint 
delegates in England to institute a formal process, to collect evidence on 
oath regarding the martyrs, and to transmit the same to Rome. The 
seizure of the archbishop’s letters and the civil war put an abrupt end to 
the proceedings. Many martyrs have been added to the catalogue since 
that date, and it is interesting to note that ore of the delegates, Father 
Cox, 0.8.B., thus appointed in 1648 to inquire into the deaths of the 
martyrs, died himself, after a tedious imprisonment, in the Clink gaol. 
It is to be hoped that Father Pollen will find mears to continue his 
labours in this field. His volume shows much industry and care, and ig 
crowned by an admirable index. T. G. Law. 


Calendar of State Papers, Ireland. Vol. V.: 1592-6. Edited by Hans 
CuauDE Hamiuton. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1890.) 


Ir is now more than thirty years since the first volume of Mr. Hamilton’s 
‘Calendar of State Papers’ relating to Irelandappeared. A volume every 
six years can hardly be described as rapid progress even in the case of 
an official publication. But, whatever our regrets in this respect, they 
are in a measure compensated by a knowledge of the difficulties of the 
task and by the careful editing the work has received. It is indeed nota 
difficult matter, with the help that Mr. Hamilton has himself furnished, to 
pick holes here and there in his work, especially in the first two volumes. 
Occasionally it is a document that appears to have been misplaced or 
misdated ; more frequently it is the name of an Irish chieftain that has 
been wrongly identified—a venial offence surely, considering the erratic 
spelling of the times ; more frequently still it is an important document 
too imperfectly digested to furnish a sufficient clue to its contents. But 
those who have worked most constantly among the State Papers of this 
period will be the first to acknowledge its general excellence. It would 
of course be too much to say that the calendar is in effect a history of 
the period it covers, or even that it is absolutely indispensable to the 
historian of those times, but it undoubtedly serves very materially to 
lighten his labours, and in furnishing an incentive to the study of Irish 
history it at the same time provides the means for its effectual 
prosecution. As the work has grown in size, so also has it increased in 
usefulness. In the first two volumes, covering a period of seventy-six years 
(1509-1585), the descriptions of the contents of documents were often pro- 
-vokingly meagre. The third volume (1586-8) showed a marked improve- 
‘ment in this respect. From that time all the more important documents 
have been given im extenso, and the less important ones carefully digested, 
so that for the period 1586-96 it is hardly necessary for the student to 
have recourse to the documents themselves. One great drawback, how- 
ever, to the general usefulness of the calendar is its restriction to 
documents preserved in the Public Record Office. And we cannot help 
regretting that the method adopted by Messrs. Russell and Prendergast 
in their calendar, of including documents of importance preserved in the 
British Museum and elsewhere, was not pursued in the present instance. 
But to turn to the volume in hand, which we may describe in general 
terms as the first act of that great tragic drama which reached its climax 
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in the flight of the earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnell, the confiscation of 
their estates, and the plantation of Ulsier. The Invincible Armada has 
come and gone, but Spanish intrigues are still rife and the hopes of the 
Trish are siill fixed on Philip. Sir Brian O’Rourke has paid with his 
head for his temerity in succouring the shipwrecked Spaniards who took 
refuge in his country, but his son Brian Oge rules in his stead. Hugh 
Roe O’Donnell, after once failing, has at last managed to escape from 
Dublin Castle in the dead of winter, and with the assistance of Feagh 
Mac Hugh O’Byrne and the connivance of Tyrone has reached his own 
country, where, with the consent of his father he has taken upon himself 
the title of O'Donnell and waits his opportunity to avenge the indignities 
placed upon him. Tyrone himself, ever watchful of his old enemy, now 
his brother-in-law, but all the more his enemy, Sir Henry Bagenall, and 
full of ambitious projects, still maintains the outward demeanour of a 
loyal subject. 

The curtain rises on a scene of universal tranquillity. ‘The estate 
of this realm,’ the lord deputy Fitzwilliam and the council write on 
20 Nov. 1592, ‘is quiet, without any stir or known troubles in any part 
thereof.’ Meanwhile, the plantation of Munster flourished apace, though 
the undertakers, it is true, were not everything that could be desired, 
and commissioners had to be appointed to settle the disputes that had 
arisen among them and to enforce the conditions under which they held 
their grants. Still there was every hope that, with peace, Munster, like 
Connaught, would soon be able to pay its own way. But as the winter 
drew to a close, rumours of a disquieting nature reached Fitzwilliam. 
Edmund Magauran, titular primate of all Ireland, with his fellows, was 
reported to be busily engaged in fanning the flames of sedition in 
the north, and there were good grounds to suspect that O’Donnell, 
Maguire, and O’Rourke were prepared to raise the standard of rebellion ° 
at the first favourable opportunity. Sir Richard Bingham, the venerable 
. president of Connaught, was for invading Maguire’s territory and nipping 

the conspiracy in the bud. But Fitzwilliam, who had no belief in 
Bingham’s ability to carry out his part of the project, and who clearly 
recognised the danger of pushing matters to an extremity, refused to 

_ countenance his scheme. Of course, when it shortly afterwards became 
apparent that Maguire was only.a catspaw to Tyrone, he had to submit 
to be sharply reprimanded by Elizabeth for his refusal to support 
Bingham. But this was after the event, and there can be no doubt that 
under the circumstances his view of the situation was wholly justifiable, 
Shortly afterwards, however, when Tyrone’s conduct laid him open to 
suspicion, Fitzwilliam tried to allure him to Dublin (lord deputy and 
council to Burghley, 29 April, 1593). And when Tyrone, suspecting the 
trap that was laid for him, excused himself, Fitzwilliam required him and 
O’Donnell to appear at Dundalk on 20 June, ‘that under pretence of 
border causes we might lay hold on him there.’ 

On this and other points of importance the calendar is altogether 
silent, and it is quite clear that a number of letters both to and from 
Fitzwilliam are at present missing from the collection in Fetter Lane. 
But I hope to revert to this subject at another time. At present it must 
suffice to say that it was deemed advisable to wink at Tyrone’s delin- 
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quencies and to make use of him to recover Maguire. It was a risky 
proceeding to set one rebel to catch another, especially if Maguire, as 
was supposed, was merely Tyrone’s agent, but there was just a chance 
that Tyrone had been maligned and that he might be willing to prove his 
loyalty, and the government were ready to catch at any straw. Tyrone 
readily undertook the task committed to him, and on 27 July wrote from 
Dungannon that Maguire was prepared to disband his forces and to 
appear with Tyrone before the council provided he might receive a pro- 
tection for three months, ‘and that assurance from you for the safety of 
his country as is meet to be desired in that behalf’ (p. 137). Fitzwilliam 
sent the protection as desired, but at the same time ordered Bingham 
to prepare to invade Fermanagh in case Maguire should refuse to sub- 
mit. On 4 Sept. Tyrone wrote that Maguire, after dispersing his 
forces, had gathered them together again and, ‘little regarding the 
clemency of her majesty,’ was preparing to invade Monaghan (p. 147). 
A day or two afterwards Tyrone appeared of his own free will in Dublin 
and handed in a copy of his grievances. A week later Bingham wrote 
to Burghley (p. 150): ‘ Ulster has for many years been the sink of all 
revolts. The Earl of Tyrone is the chief rebel. Maguire himself might 
be suppressed by 200 soldiers.’ Early in September Sir Henry Bagenall, 
with 143 horse and 208 foot, invaded Fermanagh from the side of 
Monaghan, burning the rebels’ corn as he went and beating the woods 
about Lough Erne. At Enniskillen, ‘ the traitor’s chief house,’ he was 
joined by the earl of Tyrone with 200 horse and 600 foot. Meanwhile 
Sir Richard Bingham watched the passes on the Connaught side. On 
10 Oct. Bagenall fell in with Maguire at Beleek, ‘ where we. found the 
enemy in his full strength,’ and gained a ‘splendid victory’ over him, 
more than 800 rebels being slain. During the fight Tyrone was wounded 
in the foot with a dart, of which he did not fail to make the most, and it 
was noticed in his disparagement that he ‘ made earnest motion to be gone 
the day before the conflict.’ His conduct in seizing the creaghts of Connor 
Roe Maguire, ‘the most dutifulest man of that nation,’ was suspicious, 
and suspicion almost became certainty when it was credibly reported 
that he, O'Donnell, and Maguire had recently had a meeting together. 
‘TI see no reason,’ wrote Bingham, ‘ but to hold a very good and honour- 
able opinion of the earl of Tyrone, for her majesty and the state hath set 
him up and the state must uphold him still or else he will fall; and 
besides he is wise and well experienced in the course of things; but all 
men of judgment here and such espials and beggars as I employ into 
Fermanagh do wholly assure me that Maguire doth nothing without 
the Earl’s advice and consent and that the Earl may at his own pleasure 
rule both Maguire and Hugh Roe O’Donnell’ (p. 162). 

It was the last act of service rendered by Tyrone. After the fight, he 
retired to Dungannon, where he waited the further development of events. 
Maguire had escaped into O’Donnell’s country. His losses had been 
really very trifling, and Sir Ralph Lane reported on 4 Dec. that he had 
already collected 1,000 men, and that strong reinforcements from Scotland 
were on the way to him (p. 189). On 2 Feb. 1594, Captain Dowdall, with 
the assistance of Captain George Bingham, captured Enniskillen, and 
Maguire, ‘ feeling his declining estate,’ sent to crave for mercy. The 
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question was what to do with him. Lord Chancellor Loftus, Sir Richard 
Gardener, and Sir Anthony St. Leger, who had been appointed commis- 
sioners to treat with Tyrone, advised a pacification by pardoning him 
and revoking Sir Henry Bagenall (p. 221). Bingham on the contrary 
thought it would be a great indignity to the state to take in so arrant a 
traitor (p. 203), and Sir Roger Wilbraham advised that his country should 
be established as Monaghan had been (p. 209). As for Tyrone he ex- 
pressed himself willing to treat with commissioners, but altogether 
declined to have anything to do with Fitzwilliam or Bagenall. At 
pp. 222-6 is a long and interesting account, signed by the commissioners, 
of their attempts to parley with him and O’Donnell. It was clear to 
Fitzwilliam that Tyrone would only have peace on his own terms, which 
practically meant the evacuation of the garrison at Newry, and he re- 
quested that 1,500 soldiers might immediately be sent from England. 
On 19 April Captain Henshawe reported that Connor Roe Maguire had 
been plundered by Cormack O'Neill, the earl’s brother, and his cattle 
driven off into Tyrone. About the same time a letter was intercepted 
from Tyrone to Neale M‘Brian O’Neill, requiring him ‘ and every other 
that shall be at your counsel and advice to be true to Owen M‘Hugh 
M‘Neale Oge O’Neill (p. 239), the significance of which was apparent 
when it became known that Tyrone had been trying to tamper with the 
earl of Kildare (p. 241). 

On the last day of July the new lord deputy, Sir William Russell, 
arrived at the Head of Houth, and Fitzwilliam, having surrendered the 
sword of office on 11 Aug., sailed for England next day. <A day or two 
later Tyrone appeared in Dublin, and having deluded Russell into the belief 
that he was the most loyal of subjects quietly slipped away again. Mean- 
while the little garrison placed by Dowdall in Enniskillen was being hard 
pressed by Maguire and O’Donnell, and a relief party under Sir Henry Duke 
having been repulsed with loss, Russell was constrained to march thither 
in person. The garrison was relieved, but the deputy was chagrined to 
find how little trust was to be placed in Tyrone’s promises. He was un- 
able, he had written to him, to hand over his eldest son as a pledge of his 
loyalty according to his promise, as both he and his brother had been 
carried off to Crew, near Newton Stewart, by their foster-fathers! Bingham, 
who never minced his phrases, roundly asserted that the whole thing was 
a ruse, and that the attack on Enniskillen had been planned by Tyrone. 
Anxious to retrieve his mistake, Russell invited Tyrone to Dublin, but, 
having so recently had his head in the lion’s mouth, the earl declined the 
invitation. Even Sir Geoffrey Fenton, who had been inclined to take his 
part against Fitzwilliam, now declared that no trust was to be placed in 
him, and on 8 Dec. Russell wrote that he had broken off all manner of 
temporising courses with him. 

With the new year affairs began to assume a more serious aspect. 
It was evident that there was a thorough understanding between Tyrone 
and Feagh Mac Hugh O’Byrne, and there were rumours of a Spanish 
invasion supported from Scotland by the earl of Huntly. Reinforce- 
ments under Sir John Norris were advertised as being on the way, but 
Tyrone had prior information and struck the first blow by invading Cavan 
and Louth, which he burned up to the very walls of Drogheda. When 
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Norris landed at Waterford on 4 May 1595, the fort at the Blackwater 
had fallen, and a day or two later Enniskillen was recaptured by Maguire. 
Tyrone had cut off all communication by land between Newry ard 
Dundalk, and though the distance was only eight miles, Sir Henry 
Bagenall, after relieving the garrison of Monaghan, was compelled to 
bring his forces, ‘1,700 of the best footmen in Ireland and near 300 horse,’ 
round by sea. Before Norris could take the field Sligo Castle had fallen, 
and its commander George Bingham been slain. On 24 June Tyrone 
was proclaimed ‘in the English and Irish tongues at Dundalk,’ but ‘ no 
man of any account came in from the rebels or their confederates.’ On 
the approach of the army Tyrone, having first fired Armagh, fell back on 
Dungannon, and, do all he could, Norris failed to bring him to an engage- 
ment. To make matters worse, the relations between Russell and Norris 
became so strained as to cause the former to withdraw altogether from the 
management of the war. On 8 Aug. Lane wrote that 4,000 Scots had 
landed in the Great Ardes, and that Tyrone offered ‘to give in marriage 
to the bachelors of them generally through the army, the daughters of his 
gentlemen and freeholders, to every one a wife of degree proportionable ᾿ 
to the man that is to marry her’ (p. 358). There seems to have been no 
truth in the report, but the situation was sufficiently grave to cause Cecil 
to write to Norris authorising him to treat with Tyrone. ‘ Her Majesty,’ 
he said, ‘ would be content to see what was in the traitor’s heart, and 
what he would offer’ (p. 864). But all that Norris could extract 
from him was the very conditional promise of submission printed at 
p. 374. On 12 Sept. the lord deputy sent Burghley a long account 
furnished by Captain Francis Stafford (pp. 387-390) of an engagement 
between Norris and Tyrone on the 5th, at a place eight miles on the 
Newry side of Armagh called Twissare (? Tassagh). A day.or two 
after the engagement old Turlough Lynagh died, and Phillip O’Reilly 
announced that Tyrone was about to take upon himself the title of 
O’Neill. ‘The coming to the place of O’Neill,’ wrote Norris, confirming 
the intelligence, ‘hath made the rebel much prouder, and harder to yield 
to his duty, and he flattereth himself much with the hope of foreign 
assistance.’ Nevertheless on 30 Sept. O’Neill wrote to the lord deputy in 
submissive terms, offering to meet him at Dundalk to negotiate a peace 
(p. 408). Whether he was sincere or not, depends upon the interpre- 
tation to be placed on the fact that only two days before he had 
addressed letters to King Philip, Don Carlos, and Don John d’Aquila, 
earnestly soliciting instant support. The priest who carried the letters 
was arrested at Drogheda and shortly afterwards broke his neck in 
attempting to escape out of Dublin Castle (p. 451). 

The information thus obtained seemed to throw a blaze of light on 
O’Neill’s motives, but however indignant Elizabeth might naturally feel 
at his duplicity the situation demanded that no notice should be taken 
of it (p. 418). On 2 Oct. a truce was agreed upon for a week, and Tyrone, 
who, to Norris’s satisfaction, had again dropped the title of O'Neill, 
having tendered his submission on the 18th, the truce was extended to 
1 Jan. 1596. Elizabeth was willing enough to pardon him, but she stuck 
at leaving him possessed ‘ either with his dignity of earldom and with so 
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large possessions as he now enjoyeth,’ and the ingenuity of her law officers 
was set to work to discover how her wishes in this respect might be carried 
into effect (p. 481). Tyrone also had his own objections, and when urged 
by the lord deputy and council to meet them at Drogheda to receive his 
pardon, he pleaded the case of Sir Brian M‘Phelim O’Neill and Hugh 
Roe Mac Mahon, and the oath he had ‘ made to all that had combined with 
him, not to do anything but by their general consents, the which being all 
against it, he could not, without great danger to himself, come in’ 
(p. 442). In order to save the situation the truce, now on the point of 
expiring, was extended to 1 Feb., and Sir Henry Wallop and Sir Robert 
Gardener, as personae gratae, were appointed to treat with him. The docu- 
menis relating to their negotiations have already been printed in the 
calendar of Carew Papers, and there is nothing new to add. On 26 Jan. 
1596, a cessation of arms was agreed upon till the queen’s pleasure was 
known, and Sir Robert Gardener was despatched to court to report their 
proceedings, but Elizabeth refused to admit him to her presence ‘ because 
he and Sir Henry Wallop had used too gentle subscriptions in treating with 
the rebels as ‘‘ your loving friends’’ and “ our very good Lord ”’’ (p. 488). 
Wallop and Gardener having failed, Sir John Norris and Sir Geoffrey Fenton 
were authorised to negotiate with the ‘rebel’ and his associates, and on 
9 April they reported that Maguire, Mac Mahon, Sir John O’Reilly, Shane 
M‘Brian, and Ross O’Ferrall had ‘made their personal submissions in 
the marketplace of Dundalk upon their knees’ and had received their 
pardons. Tyrone, O’Donnell, and O’Rourke were more difficult to come 
at. They altogether declined to treat anywhere except in the open fields. 
They insisted that their allies in Connaught should be included in the 
pacification, and that the garrison at Armagh should be withdrawn. 

But Elizabeth was determined to have peace at any price, and Norris 
and Fenton being nothing loth to meet her wishes in this respect, the paci- 
fication was signed on 24 April. A day or two later a Spanish vessel 
hove in sight, and Norris was afraid that it would ‘overthrow the course 
begun for the pacification.’ But neither Tyrone nor O’Donnell, though 
they both went to the Lifford to meet the Spaniards, showed any symp- 
toms of rebellion. They had been received into the favour of their own 
princess and could not answer the expectations of Philip. Such, according 
to their own report, was the answer they had given to Philip’s message. 
But rumour asserted that their meeting had been very secret, and they 
had signed an instrument assuring the king of Spain of their services, and 
one of the last entries in the volume, dated 80 June 1596, is to the effect 
that Tyrone expected to be supplied with forces out of Spain by August, and 
that upon their arrival he would send his son to the king for a pledge. 

Other documents worthy of notice, but to which I can only briefly 
allude, are the reports of the commissioners for the plantation of Munster ; 
‘an account made of my life from my first going out of England into France 
unto this day, by me Thomas Finglas,’ with a ‘ Relation of all the Irish 
priests he knows in the Low Countries,’ by the same writer ; some curious 
papers relating to Grany ne Malley, ‘a notable traitoress and nurse to all 
rebellions; ’ references to Trinity College and the necessity for endowing it ; 
notices regarding Richard Boyle, afterwards the great earl of Cork, and 
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Lodowick Briskett, Edmund Spenser’s friend, from one of which we learn 
that his father was a natural Italian and that he himself kept up a corre- 
spondence with Florence ; and, finally, a very interesting letter from Sir 
John Dowdall to Burghley on the nature of the Irish. R. Duntop. 


Philipp Cliiver, der Begriinder der historischen Linderkunde: ein 

Beitrag zur Geschichte der geographischen Wissenchaft. Von Dr. 

J. Partson, Professor der Erdkunde an der Universitit Breslau. 

(Vienna: Hélzel. 1891.) 

THe university of Leyden during the first half-century of its existence 
held the first place for learning among the universities of the time. The 
list of its teaching staff contains no small proportion of names still famous 
as great philologists, grammarians, jurists, and theologians. Among 
these for his solid erudition and valuable contributions to archeological 
and geographical science Philip Cliiver deserves to be reckoned. Unlike, 
however, many of his contemporaries, notably Lipsius and Scaliger, he 
left behind him no collections of letters to throw light upon his life and 
labours. The only real source of biographical information concerning 
his strange and adventurous career is contained in the funeral oration of 
Daniel Heinsius, which is printed as an appendix to Cliiver’s ‘ Introductio 
in universam geographicam.’ From this, together with all the hints and 
allusions scattered here and there in his published works, Dr. Partsch 
has compiled the account of the life of the geographer which is contained 
in the pamphlet under review. The close connexion of Cliiver with 
England should render it of some interest to English readers. 

The father of Cliiver was master of the mint at Danzig, and here 
Philip was born in 1580. As a boy he spent some years at the Polish 
court, and afterwards at the imperial court at Prague, and thus early 
acquired a love for travel and an acquaintance with foreign tongues. In 
1600 he was sent to Leyden to study jurisprudence. At first he seems to 
have led a gay and roystering life with boon companions, and to have 
been both extravagant and dissipated. From these evil ways he was res- 
cued by the influence of Joseph Scaliger. That remarkable man had in 
1593 succeeded to the post relinquished by Lipsius, and had since been 
the unrecognised head and director of the studies of the university. He 
strove to make himself acquainted with all the more promising young 
men, and to help and encourage them in their work. He perceived the 
natural bent of Cliiver for the study of geographical antiquity, and he 
urged him accordingly to throw up jurisprudence and follow his inclination. 
The advice was taken, but its issue was unfortunate. Philip’s father, 
already irritated by his son’s extravagances, was still further annoyed 
when he learnt that he had abandoned the study of law. An open breach 
was the result, and a cutting off of all supplies except such as were from 
time to time secretly furnished by the mother. For a time Cliiver led a 
wandering life of adventure. He served for two years as a soldier against 
the Turks, then visited Bohemia, where he got himself into trouble by 
writing a pamphlet in defence of an imprisoned nobleman, Baron Georg 
Popel von Lobkowitz, who had in former days shown him kindness. He 
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had better have let his pen rest, for the result of his pamphlet was that 
Popel was secretly executed, while he himself was thrown into prison. 
He had now no resources, and, on getting free once more, was obliged to 
struggle for a livelihood as best he could. He had mastered ten lan- 
guages, and he set himself to work at his task, the geography of the 
ancient world, by a systematic personal study of all the civilised lands of 
antiquity, eking out the doles he received from his mother by private 
tuition. But he was in constant debt, and often on the point of starvation. 
To increase his difficulties he married, while on his travels, a penniless 
English girl. Scarcely anything is known of the details of Cliiver’s life 
between 1607 and 1613, except that he wandered through Norway, Scotland, 
England, France, Germany, Switzerland, and upper and central Italy. 
But it is interesting to learn that he stayed for the longest period in Eng- 
land, because he was attracted by the rich store of manuscripts in the 
newly opened Bodleian library, and his predilection was no doubt cemented 
by the love-match which he made during his residence. In England, 
too, on the introduction of Scaliger he made the acquaintance of Casaubon, 
who gave him encouragement and assistance in his researches, andin Eng- 
land his first work, ‘ De tribus Rheni alveis et ostiis,’ was written, though 
it was published at Leyden. 

In 1615 he returned to Holland, and in the following year published 
his ‘Germania Antiqua,’ a work which aroused much attention in 
the learned world, and established the reputation of its author. In 
recognition of the value of his work, the States-General appointed 
him to the office of Geographicus Academicus with a stipend of 500 
florins. This was a small sum, but it meant that the days of misery and 
indigence were over. He now set to work at the geography of Italy 
and Sicily; and after sixteen months spent in collecting materials, he 
started in December 1617, in company with his friend Holstenius (the 
Vatican librarian), to walk on foot through the entire country he proposed 
to describe. The routes which he traversed, and which are given on a map 
at the end of Dr. Partsch’s pamphlet, amount to more than 3,700 kil. 
Though strong of frame, and exceedingly active and vigorous, this 
gigantic effort, accompanied as it was by all manner of exposure and 
privation, undermined Cliiver’s constitution, and he returned to Leyden a 
broken-down man. His work progressed but slowly, but he persevered, 
and in 1619 his ‘ Sicilia Antiqua ’ was published. His ‘Italia Antiqua’ 
was to require a yet more strenuous effort. His wife, who had long been 
ailing, died; he himself was reduced to a mere shadow of his former self. 
When his powerful frame had shrunk almost to a skeleton, in the very 
closing days of his life he corrected the last proofs for the press. Then on 
the last day of 1622 his life of suffering and struggle came to an end. 
He left a son and a daughter to the care of their aged English grand- 
mother, totally unprovided for. He had won reputation but not profit 
from his labours. 

- Upon the character or the value of Cliiver’s writings it is not necessary 
for me here to enlarge. I must refer the reader to the analysis of their 
contents and the judgment passed upon them by Dr. Partsch. This 
judgment is contained in its shortest form in the following sentence : 
Die grossen Werke, in denen Cliiver die alte Geographie Deutschlands, 
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Italiens und Siciliens mit erschépfender Gelehrsamkeit und beherr- 
schender Urtheilskraft bewiltigte, sind bahnbrechend und grundlegend fiir 
einen ganzen Zweig der Wissenschaft geworden (p. 36). The pamphlet 
concludes with an account of the progress of the science since the days 
of Cliiver. GrorGE EDMUNDSON. 


The Manuscrypts of his Grace the Duke of Portland. Vol. I. Hist. 
Manuscripts Commission Thirteenth Report. Appendix. Part I. 
(London: Printed for H.M. Stationery Office. 1891.) 


WuHA'rEVER may have been the political demerits of Charles I, he had one 
supreme virtue in the eyes of historians. Immediately on the death of 
each of his secretaries of state he seized upon the papers in the cus- 
tody of his late minister, thereby, unwittingly, laying the foundation of 
the true history of his reign. In this, as in other matters, Charles IT 
differed from his father. Nalson, as Mr. Daniell, the editor of the 
present volume, tells us in his introduction, ‘was apparently allowed to 
take almost anything he pleased from the office of the clerk of the parlia- 
ment.’ After his death a considerable number of these papers found their 
way into the Tanner collection in the Bodleian library, whilst the re- 
mainder, in some unexplained manner, found their way into the hands of a 
former duke of Portland. The two portions together illustrate the parlia- 
mentary side of the civil war, the greater part of the letters having been 
addressed to Speaker Lenthall, just as the royalist side is illustrated by 
the Clarendon manuscripts at Oxford. 

In editing the first volume of the calendar of the duke of Portland’s 
part of the Nalson collection Mr. Daniell has done his work carefully and 
well. He has printed in full nearly all important documents, and 
has briefly indicated the nature of the contents of those of less interest. 
His complaint that so much has already been printed that the interest 
of the calendar ‘is much diminished’ is hardly borne out by examination. 
The searcher who is already acquainted with the hitherto available sources. 
of information is constantly stumbling upon new facts or finding old facts 
set in a new light. Much as has been said about the influence of local 
feeling on the course of the civil war, it would be difficult to find a better 
illustration of it than is afforded by the sentences in which the royalist 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale announces, on 9 Nov. 1642 (p. 70), the news 
that a Danish ambassador has ‘ gone post to the king.’ 

‘It is reported he hath brought propositions to the king and parlia- 
ment, whereunto if the parliament will not condescend he will send great 
forces in the spring to aid his majesty, so as we are like to feel the 
miserable effects of our own disagreement the next summer, which is like 
to make this kingdom the seat of war for all the nations of Christendom. 
We in Yorkshire should have some happiness if we could make an end 
of the troubles and distractions of our county, and so divert the war south- 
ward, that whatever foreign nations come they may be employed in the. 
south, where the well-spring of our miseries began, and where there is 
pillage enough to satisfy many armies.’ ὁ 

Amongst important papers may be mentioned the examinations of 
some of the officers concerned in the army plot (p. 15), which will 
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have to be carefully examined in connexion with existing evidence 
whenever a fresh attempt is made to tell the story of a movement which 
did much to shake confidence in Charles, whilst at p. 124 we have a 
curious statement, made on 5 July 1648, that ‘my lord Newport is this 
day com and hath brought with him an offer from the lordes Essex, 
Say, Holl[and] and Manchester, Stapleton and others of turning that 
whole army to the kinges service. Newport’s authority is not a good 
one to base a sweeping accusation of perfidy on, and even if a proposal 
of the kind was really made by Essex and the rest one would like to 
know what conditions were required from the king. 

Enough has been said to give a hint of the richness of the feast which 
the duke of Portland has provided and Mr. Daniell has set before us. 
The only point on which objection may be taken in his editing is his 
persistency in spelling proper names as he finds them in his documents. 
Surely the proper course to adopt in the case of well-known personages 
is to give the spelling which is accepted by all men in the present day. 
The reader is irritated by having a peer of the realm called Lord George 
Digby, and by reading of Cardinal Mazarine and Mr. Thomazon. If he 
is not very familiar with the detailed history of the time, he will be 
liable to forget that the Mr. Saxby who seized upon the Scottish com- 
missioners in February 1649 is identical with the well-known agitator 
whom he has known as Sexby. Mr. Daniell’s statement (p. xvi) that 
‘the last castle to surrender in North Wales was Holt’ is obviously a 
mere slip of the memory. Harlech Castle held out for thirteen days 
after Holt surrendered. SAMUEL R. GARDINER. 


Pitt. By Lord Roszesery. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1891.) 


In this little book Lord Rosebery has discharged a difficult task with 
admirable skill. Travelling over ground which Lord Stanhope, Lord Ὁ 
Macaulay, and Mr. Lecky have made familiar, he has contrived to draw 
material from all these writers, and, at the same time, to produce a work 
which is original. His Pitt is not the Pitt of any of his predecessors. He 
differs from Lord Macaulay in respect to the minister’s policy during the 
last half of his long administration ; he differs from Mr. Lecky in respect 
to the minister’s treatment of Lord Fitzwilliam. He has stated his own 
conclusions in language which is at once moderate and clear ; and, in his 
first serious attempt at literature, he has furnished one more example 
that a man, who has risen to high rank as a speaker, may hope to acquire 
distinction as a writer. We shall not attempt to follow Lord Rosebery 
through the whole of his monograph. We shall omit all reference to the 
marvellous story of Pitt’s boyhood and early rise; and we shall equally 
refrain from dwelling on his later years, when his powers were clouded 
by illness and crippled by the attitude of the king. In the little space at 
our disposal, we shall confine ourselves to three subjects connected with 
Pitt’s first administration, viz. his policy from 1788 to 1792; his conduct 
from 1792 to 1800 ; and his treatment of Lord Fitzwilliam in 1794-5. 

It is difficult to award too high a praise to the first eight years of Pitt’s 
administration. Lord Beaconsfield—so Lord Rosebery tells us—thought 
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that they formed his title-deed to be looked upon as a tory minister. 
But they really confer upon him the far higher merit that attaches to any 
statesman in advance of his age. His efforts for parliamentary reform, 
commenced before he held office, but continued after he had succeeded to 
power, proved that, on organic questions, he was before all his succes- 
sors till the time of Grey. His proposal in 1785 to secure for Ireland ‘a 
permanent and irrevocable participation of the commercial advantages of 
this country,’ might, if it had been adopted by parliament, have altered 
the future history of the United Kingdom. His Irish policy in 1798—for 
Lord Rosebery rightly says that the liberal measures of that year were 
forced by the cabinet on the Irish government—did more to promote 
religious liberty than any other legislation before 1828-9. His negotiations 
with France anticipated the policy to which Mr. Cobden and Mr. Gladstone 
gave effect more than seventy years afterwards. He was the first English 
financier who endeavoured to check smuggling by a reduction of duties. 
Though Lord Macaulay declared that his sinking fund, ‘ so far as it differed 
from other sinking funds, differed only for the worse,’ his judgment is 
emphatically untrue of that fund till the outbreak of war, and the ex- 
penditure which war involved, made it not only useless but mischievous. 
Pitt’s institution of the consolidated fund is not mentioned by Lord Rose- 
bery, just as it was not mentioned by Lord Macaulay. It was partly due to 
the recommendation of the committee on public accounts. But the 
minister who gave effect to that recommendation deserves to be recollected 
for a reform which, by combining scores of small accounts into one large 
account, simplified administration and promoted economy. Lord Rose- 
bery truly says of him :— 

‘ The task he had set himself was to raise the nation from the exhaus- 
tion of the American war ; to repair her finance ; to strengthen by reform 
the foundations of the constitution, and by a liberal Irish policy the bonds 
Οὗ empire. . . . He was meditating the broadest application of free trade 
principles—the throwing open of our ports and the raising of our 
revenue entirely by internal taxation. His enthusiasm was all for peace, 
retrenchment, and reform. . . . He had the consciousness of a boundless 
capacity for meeting the real requirements of the country. Had he been 
able to carry out his own policy, had France only left him alone, or even 
given him a loophole for abstention, he would have been by far the 
greatest minister that England has ever seen.’ 

But this brings us to the second half of Pitt’s administration. Lord 
Rosebery’s position is expressed in the preceding paragraph; Pitt was 

forced into the war, because France did not leave him alone or even give 
him a loophole for abstention. But is this an accurate statement of 
the facts? Lord Rosebery shows that, up to 18 Nov. 1792, Pitt was 
in favour of leaving France to ‘arrange its own internal affairs as it 
can.’ Up to that date, therefore, Pitt had not been forced into war by 
French action; but Lord Rosebery thinks that the decrees of 19 Nov. 
and 15 Dec. 1792, coupled with the opening of the Scheldt, left Pitt 
no alternative. ‘The first of these decrees promised assistance to all 
nations that should revolt against their governments; . . . the second 
compelled all territories occupied by the French to accept the new French 
institutions.’ Monstrous as these decrees were, it is not clear that it 
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was the duty of this country to resist them by force of arms; while the 
correspondence of Maret, as well as the language which the king was 
advised to use in the speech from the throne, proves that, down to Decem- 
ber 1792, Pitt did not despair of ‘preserving the blessings of peace.’ 
In fact, it was neither the decree of November nor the threatened 
opening of the Scheldt, but the trial and execution of Louis XVI in 
January, which led to the abrupt dismissal of M. Chauvelin from England, 
and the consequent declaration of war by the French Republic; and, though 
Pitt’s hands were forced in the matter, he was not driven to the extreme 
step of sending M. Chauvelin his passports by the policy of France, but 
by the horror of George III at the execution of a foreign sovereign and 
the frenzied excitement of public opinion. Powerful as Pitt was, for the 
second time in two years he found it necessary to defer to the strong 
feeling of the people. In March 1791, he had been compelled to abandon 
his hostile preparations against Russia; and similarly, in January 1793, 
he was forced to forego the hope to which he still clung of maintaining 
peace with France. 

The circumstance was fatal to Pitt’s reputation. ‘The most strenu- 
ous peace minister that ever held office in this country,’ he was destined 
to prove his incapacity for conducting a great war. During the whole 
of his tenure of office this country obtained no results commensurate 
with its exertions and its expenditure. The English navy, indeed, 
achieved some brilliant successes; for, as Lord Macaulay says, ‘the 
English navy no mismanagement could ruin :’ but, to quote the same 
great writer, ‘the English army under Pitt was the laughing-stock of all 
Europe. It could not boast of one single brilliant exploit. It had never 
shown itself on the continent but to be beaten, chased, forced to re- 
embark, or forced to capitulate. To take some sugar island in the West 
Indies, to scatter some mob of half-naked Irish peasants, such were the 
most splendid victories won by the British troops under Pitt’s auspices.’ 
The failure of our arms on land was distinctly attributable to Pitt. He 
never realised the nature of the war which he had been reluctantly com- 
pelled to undertake. He could not believe that France could continue 
her exertions after the loss of her credit. He could not consequently 
imagine that the war would be protracted. He failed to understand the 
new forces which revolution had created, and, to quote Lord Macaulay 
again, acted as if he ‘had to deal with the harlots and fops of the old 
court of Versailles.’ And this radical failure to comprehend the nature 
of the struggle not only led to military disgrace, it concurrently pro- 
duced the greatest financial embarrassment. It prevented Pitt, at the 
outset, from making the necessary provision for the expenses of the 
struggle ; it induced him to continue the operations of the sinking fund 
when it had become not merely useless but mischievous, and it involved the 
rapid accumulation of the debt till it stood at an amount which crippled 
his successors. His domestic policy during the same period was equally 
unfortunate. It is hardly too much to say that it precipitated rebellion 
in Ireland, while in Scotland and England state prosecutions, suspen- 
sions of the. Habeas Corpus Act, and gagging acts of every description made 
this country less free than it had been at any time during the preceding 
hundred years. 

N 2 
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Lord Rosebery attempts to defend this policy of repression by dwell- 
ing on the circumstances of the time and by pointing to the popular 
clamour. It was not the coercion of a people by a government, it was 
the coercion of a government by the people. But he is compelled to 
admit that ‘ Pitt was compelled to drag out the remainder of his life 
in darkness and dismay, in wrecking his whole financial edifice to find 
funds for incapable generals and for foreign statesmen more capable than 
honest, in postponing and, indeed, repressing all his projected reforms.’ 
One reform, indeed, Lord Rosebery claims that Pitt did introduce in this 
miserable period. His poor law, though constantly revised, ‘ was remark- 
able as a sterling and strenuous endeavour to grapple with a great ques- 
tion.’ But Lord Rosebery cannot surely be ignorant that the poor law 
of 1796, by allowing relief to be given in aid of wages, inflicted greater 
injury on the poor than any other measure passed in the eighteenth century, 
and imposed a burden on the property of the country which became, in 
the course of the next generation, even more intolerable than the interest 
of the great debt which war had necessitated. 

We have little space left at our disposal to consider Pitt? s quarrel with 
Lord Fitzwilliam. The account of it, in this volume, does credit to Lord 
Rosebery’s impartiality. For throughout he takes the side to which his 
own political prepossessions must have made him indisposed, and vindicates 
Pitt against Mr. Lecky’s conclusions. This article has nothing to do 
with current politics. But we may at least examine the contrary views 
of Lord Rosebery and Mr. Lecky. 

On the reconstruction of the ministry in July 1794, in consequence of 
the accession of the whigs, the duke of Portland was made home secretary, 
‘under which department Ireland was then directly, as it is now more 
nominally, placed.’ It was also arranged that, as soon as a new opening 
could be found for Lord Westmorland, Fitzwilliam should succeed him 
as viceroy of Ireland. So far there is no disagreement between Lord 
Rosebery and Mr. Lecky—but while Lord Rosebery asserts that it was 
expressly stipulated that there should be no change of system, Mr. Lecky 
declares that ‘some change of system favourable to the catholics was to be 
effected.’ The two writers, therefore, at the very outset of the transaction, 
are sharply at issue. But the weight of evidence seems to us to rest with 
Mr. Lecky. On the one hand, Lord Rosebery relies on a statement of Pitt, 
made some weeks later, when he was ‘thoroughly alarmed at the pre- 
cipitate proceedings of the reversionary lord lieutenant,’ that ‘ the very 
idea of a new system (as far as I understand what is meant by that term), 
and especially one formed without previous communication or concert 
with the rest of the king’s servants here, or with the friends of govern- 
ment in Ireland, is in itself what I feel it utterly impossible to accede to; 
and it appears to me to be directly contrary to the general principles on 
which our union was formed and has hitherto subsisted.’ On the other 
hand, Lord Fitzwilliam himself said in parliament that ‘the union would 
never have taken place had not his grace (the duke of Portland) received 
ample authority to reform the abuses which he knew existed in the 
government.’ Grattan declared that the duke said to him, ‘ I have taken 
office, and I have done so because I knew there was to be an entire change 
of system;’ and Burke assured Windham that, ‘from a conversation 
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with Portland shortly after the coalition, he gathered that, rightly or 
wrongly, he considered without a doubt that the administration of Ire- 
land was left wholly to him, and without any other reserves than what are 
supposed in every wise and sober servant of the crown.’ 

On comparing these utterances there seems no reason to doubt that, 
whatever may have been Pitt’s intention—and Pitt’s words, it is only fair 
to remember, deserve the credit attaching to a man of scrupulous honour— 
he allowed the duke of Portland and Lord Fitzwilliam to believe that 
they were authorised to introduce large changes into the Irish system of 
government. The utmost that can be said is that they inferred this from 
the general purport of their conversation with the prime minister, and 
were not careful to obtain a precise statement of Pitt’s meaning. But 
then, in justice to them, it must be recollected that the whole presumption 
was in their favour. It was rather Pitt’s business than their own to lay 
down the reservation on which he intended to insist. For Pitt’s policy 
in 1798 justified them in thinking that he was in favour of large conces- 
sions to the catholics; and the very change of persons which he was 
negotiating implied that he was still in favour of such changes. If Lord 
Salisbury were, at the present moment, to reconstruct his ministry, and 
to fill up the lord lieutenancy, the chief secretaryship, and the home 
office with three statesmen known to be favourable to home rule, the pre- 
sumption would be that he was prepared for a new system ; and similarly, 
when Pitt, in 1793, placed in the two offices directly connected with 
Ireland statesmen notoriously in favour of concessions to the catholics, 
they were justified in assuming that they were appointed to give effect 
to their principles. If their position led to subsequent misunderstanding, 
the responsibility must rest with the minister who omitted to explain 
that his selection of them must not be suffered to bear the meaning which 
nine persons out of every ten must necessarily have attached to iv. 

The junction with the whigs took place in July 1794. But Fitzwil- 
liam’s appointment to the viceroyalty was not finally effected till the 
following October. In the interval, indeed, it was generally known that 
he had been selected for the place. Lord Rosebery tells us that ‘he 
published his nomination everywhere. He wrote, three months before 
he was appointed, to offer Thomas Grenville the chief secretaryship. He 
wrote at the same time to solicit the support of Grattan, and to propose 
an immediate conference.’ But Lord Rosebery cannot surely mean to 
imply that the offer to Thomas Grenville, made after the appointment 
had been definitely arranged, was premature ; while the letter to Grattan, 
so far from publishing the nomination, contained the caution that he 
should not be quoted as having announced himself in the character of 
lord lieutenant, as, in consequence of the king’s absence from London, 
the nomination had not been mentioned to the sovereign. 

There is no doubt, however, that the news of Lord Fitzwilliam’s ap- 
pointment soon reached Ireland, and that the Irish almost universally 
expected that it would be followed by a change both of men and measures. 
The catholics, in consequence, were filled with expectation, the pro- 
testants with despair. The tories in England shared the apprehensions 
of the protestants in Ireland; and Pitt found it necessary to arrive at 
some clearer understanding with his new allies. At a conference which 
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took place late in the autumn, and at which Pitt, Portland, Fitzwilliam, 
Spencer, Grenville, and Windham were present, it was arranged that 
Fitzwilliam should go as lord lieutenant, ‘ but on the explicit understand- 
ing that there was to be no new system of men or measures in Ireland; 
that he should, if possible, prevent any agitation of the catholic question ; 
that in any case, on that or any other important measure, he should 
transmit all the information he could collect with his opinion to the 
cabinet ; and that he should do nothing to commit the government in 
such matters without fresh instructions.’ Lord Rosebery omits to add 
the very important circumstance, which appears clearly from Mr. Lecky’s 
account, that, at this interview, Pitt seemed strongly impressed with the 
conviction that the catholics should be relieved from every remaining dis- 
qualification ; and that Fitzwilliam understood that ‘if the catholics should 
appear determined to stir the business, and to bring it before parliament, 
[he] was to give it a handsome support on the part of government.’ 

Lord Fitzwilliam reached Ireland early in January 1795. According. 
to Lord Rosebery, ‘from the day on which he landed he bombarded Port- 
land with letters to press for the immediate settlement of the question. 
To these communications Portland for some weeks gave no reply what- 
ever. It is urged by Fitzwilliam’s apologists that silence gives consent : 
a proverb, doubtful at all times, but preposterous asa political plea; more 
especially absurd, when it is relied upon for guidance in defiance of definite 
instructions.’ We dislike differing from Lord Rosebery, but, with Mr. 
Lecky’s help, we must examine the paragraph in detail. Fitzwilliam 
landed on the 4th, on the 8th he wrote to the duke of Portland promising 
his best efforts to stop the catholic agitation. On the 15th, eleven 
days after he landed, he wrote a long and elaborate despatch, in which he 
said that he should not be doing his duty if he did not distinctly state his 
opinion that ‘not to grant cheerfully all that the catholics wish will not 
only be exceedingly impolitic, but perhaps dangerous.’ And, after as- 
suring the duke that no time was to be lost, and begging him not to delay 
to talk with Pitt on the subject, he added, ‘If I receive no very peremptory 
directions to the contrary, I shall acquiesce with a good grace.’ It seems 
almost incredible that no reply to this important despatch was sent till 
8 February, when the duke cautioned Fitzwilliam against giving his 
countenance to the immediate adoption of the measure. It is all very 
well for Lord Rosebery to say that the proverb, ‘ Silence gives consent,’ is a 
preposterous plea. But, when one member of a government distinctly 
assures another that he shall interpret silence as consent, it rests with 
him who receives the warning to remove the misapprehension. Lord 
Rosebery, however, adds that the plea is not only preposterous: it is 
absurd when it is relied upon for guidance in defiance of definite in- 
structions. But Fitzwilliam had received no definite instructions. On 
the contrary, he was deliberately of opinion, as he told the duke of Portland 
on 12 February, that he was fully authorised to decide for himself on 
the subject, ‘but still, considering the extent proposed, I am desirous to 
have the mode considered in England in the present stage.’ 

In the meanwhile, during that long interval of disastrous silence for 
which Pitt and the duke of Portland must be held responsible, the Irish 
parliament had met, the catholic question had come to a climax, and 
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Fitzwilliam had expressed his determination to give it his full support. 
Thus the viceroy was committed to the measure when Portland’s letter of 
the 8th, deprecating encouragement to the catholics, reached him, to be 
followed by another on the 16th, expressing entire disapproval of the 
policy of emancipation at that time. Lord Rosebery complains that even 
after receiving the letter of the 16th Fitzwilliam did not resign. But he 
did not resign because the letter of the 16th crossed one of his own of 
the 14th, in which he had distinctly said that if ministers did not intend 
to.support him, the sooner they recalled him the better. On the 19th his 
recall was decided on. 

We have refrained from mixing up this account with any nar- 
rative of the causes or consequences of Fitzwilliam’s concurrent dis- 
missal of Beresford and other Irish officers. On this question, again, 
on which we have no space to enter, the view taken by Lord Rosebery 
is far less favourable to the viceroy than the view taken by Mr. Lecky. 
Whether in this matter Fitzwilliam acted with undue precipitation we 
cannot now examine; that he acted in the best interests of the Irish 
government no one acquainted with the miserable history of Irish ad- 
ministration would care to deny. 

We have dwelt at some length on the personal issues involved in 
Pitt’s treatment of Fitzwilliam, because they have a far higher historical 
importance than the careless reader might imagine. When Fitzwilliam was 
sent to Ireland in 1795, Pitt had already taken the plunge into the seething 
whirlpool of foreign war from which he was never destined to emerge ; but 
so far as Ireland was concerned, he still stood at the parting of the ways. 
He had still to choose between concession and coercion. His own policy 
of 1798, his own selection of Portland and Fitzwilliam, justified the hope 
that he was prepared to take the better and the happier course. But, 
unhappily for his own reputation, and still more unhappily for his country, 
he had not the courage to pursue the policy to which his own appoint- 
ments had apparently committed him. Fitzwilliam was consequently 
recalled, and, with his recall, the movement commenced which led to 
rebellion on one side, to repression on the other, and to hatred on each. 

We have alluded to one or two points in which we differ from Lord 
Rosebery’s conclusions ; we cannot conclude without reiterating our ap- 
proval of the general tenor of his book. Most readers will rise from it 
with a fuller knowledge of Pitt, and consequently with a keener apprecia- 
tion of the nobler qualities of his character ; and, whatever regret they may 
feel at some incidents in Pitt’s career, they will acknowledge that for 
eloquence, for courage, for integrity, he deserves to rank in the forefront 
of those twelve great English statesmen to whose lives this excellent little 
series is devoted. 5. WALPOLE. 
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The Correspondence of William Augustus Miles on the French Revolution 
(1789-1817). Edited by the (late) Rev. Coarues PopHam ΜΊΠΕΒ. 
2 vols. (London: Longmans. 1890.) 

Correspondance Intime du Comte de Vaudrewl et du Comte d’ Artois 
pendant ’ Emigration (1789-1815). Publiée par M. Lionoz Pinaavup. 
2 vols. (Paris: Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 1889.) 


Lertrers written by persons who were in a position to see and hear 
what was passing during a period of crisis, even if they only exercised a 
very slight influence on the course of events, are generally interesting 
and often valuable. They need not be examined, like documents, with the 
most careful analysis. Whether the information conveyed in them is 
correct is not the principal consideration, but the light they throw upon 
contemporary opinion. When, however, the point of view of the writers 
is understood, and their prejudices discounted, any evidence as to facts 
afforded by them may also be received, if it agrees with and supplements 
authentic documents. These two books, it must be said at once, do not 
add to the knowledge at present possessed of the history of the French 
revolution, but they contain much that is interesting, and from diametyri- 
cally opposite points of view support and develope the opinions generally 
accepted on the subjects of which they treat. Both Mr. Miles and the 
comte de Vaudreuil had excellent opportunities for forming their judg- 
ments during the course of the revolution ; both were well acquainted with 
prominent actors in the great drama and not chary of giving their advice, 
though neither of them did much more than give advice which was 
not followed. Miles has hitherto been known to students of history as 
an industrious pamphleteer, who was much en évidence in London on 
the eve of the outbreak of war between England and France in 1798, and 
Vaudreuil as the intimate friend of the comte d’Artois, afterwards 
Charles X of France, and of the duchesse de Polignac, the favourite of 
Marie Antoinette. The reputation of both of them will be much 
enhanced by the publication of these volumes, which prove Miles to have 
been no mere political scribe but a singularly sagacious observer, and 
Vaudreuil no ordinary vowé but an able statesman. Both books deserve to 
be read, and neither of them can be neglected with impunity by any future 
historian of the period. 

The early career of Miles, his residence at Liége, his idea of forming 
the Austrian Netherlands and the province of Liége into an independent 
state, and his mission to Frankfort need no more than a passing notice, 
for the interesting part of the correspondence begins with his secret 
mission to Paris in 1790. It is generally known that Hugh Elliot, a 
brother of the first Lord Minto and former schoolfellow of Mirabeau, was 
sent to Paris in 1790 to carry out some secret negotiation, on which no 
papers exist in the English record office. It has been conjectured that 
he was sent to use his personal influence with Mirabeau to induce that 
great statesman and orator to persuade the constituent assembly to 
abrogate the pacte de famille, or alliance offensive and defensive between 
the Bourbons of France and the Bourbons of Spain. It now appears 
from these volumes that Miles was sent on a similar errand. His in- 
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structions and despatches, like those of Hugh Elliot, are missing, but in 
subsequent letters it is made evident that he was to place himself in com- 
munication with leading members of the assembly, and to endeavour to 
prevent the family compact from becoming a national compact. Mirabeau 
was naturally left to his old friend Elliot, while Miles attached himself 
to the only other man of commanding influence in France, Lafayette. 
Under the circumstances, considering that the king was still nominally at 
the head of the executive, there need be no surprise that Pitt kept the 
missions of Elliot and Miles secret ; but it is very curious, to say the least 
of it, that no record whatever of the negotiations should have been pre- 
served. The result, so far as Miles is concerned, was satisfactory ; 
he not only became intimate with Lafayette, but was elected a member of 
the Jacobin and monarchical clubs, and he evidently did his best to dis- 
abuse all whom he came across of their prejudices against England. 
These prejudices were fostered alike by the extreme royalists and the 
extreme democrats ; for the moderate constitutionalists, such as Mounier 
and Lally-Tollendal, who wished to build up for France a constitution 
resembling that of England, had on that very account been discredited 
before the close of 1789. The two secret emissaries had been sent under 
the pressure of the Nootka Sound dispute with Spain in 1790, when Pitt 
expected an outbreak of war with the court of Madrid and feared that 
France would aid the Spaniards; and his interest in them seems to have 
expired when Spain withdrew her pretensions, for Miles bitterly complains 
that the English minister did not answer his despatches or give him any 
further instructions. Miles nevertheless continued at Paris until April 
1791, observing men and things, and his letters during this period are the 
most valuable contained in the collection. 

His sympathies were mainly with Lafayette, whose empty vanity he 
does not seem to have fathomed, dnd he utterly failed to understand 
Mirabeau. Perhaps this was only natural, for the keynote to Mirabe au’s 
policy and character was only given to the world many years after Miles’s 
death by the publication of the ‘ Correspondance entre Mirabeau et La 
Marck,’ which important work, strangely enough, does not seem to have 
been known to the editor of these letters, for he never once refers to it in 
his explanatory notes. Apart from his false estimates of Lafayette and 
Mirabeau, Miles was a most sagacious observer; he alone of all con- 
temporary writers professes at an early date in 1791 to have grasped the 
character of Robespierre and prophesied the height of power to which the 
avocat of Arras was to attain. Before the death of Mirabeau Robespierre 
was of no account, and owed what popularity he possessed to the constant 
eulogies passed upon him by his old schoolfellow, Camille Desmoulins, in 
the ‘ Révolutions de France et de Brabant ;’ yet on March 1, 1791, Miles 
wrote the following sentences concerning him in a letter to H. J. Pye, the 
poet laureate, sentences so remarkable at such an early date that they are 
worth transcribing at length :—‘ The man held of the least account in the 
national assembly by Mirabeau, by Lafayette, and even by the Lameths 
and all the Orleans faction, will soon be of the first consideration. He is 
cool, measured, and resolved. He is im his heart republican, honestly so, 
not to pay court to the multitude, but from an opinion that it is the very 
best, if not the only, form of government which men ought to admit. 
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Upon this principle he acts, and the public voice is decidedly in favour of 
this system. He is a stern man, rigid in his principles, plain, unaffected 
in his manners, no foppery in his dress, certainly above corruption, 
despising wealth, and with nothing of the volatility of a Frenchman in his 
character. Ido not enter into the question of the forms of government, 
but I say that Robespierre is bond fide a republican, and that nothing 
which the king could bestow on him, were his majesty in a situation to 
bestow anything, could warp this man from his purpose. In this sense 
of the word—that is, in his heart meaning well as to the destruction of 
the monarchy—he is an honest man. I watch him very closely every 
night. I read his countenance with eyes steadily fixed on him. He is 
really a character to be contemplated ; he is growing every hour into 
consequence, and, strange to relate, the whole national assembly hold him 
cheap, consider him as insignificant, and, when I mentioned to some of 
them my suspicions and said he would be the man of sway in a short 
time, and govern the million, I was laughed at’ (vol. i. p. 245). Were 
not the editor of these volumes above suspicion, it would be easy to argue 
that this passage was written years after the date assigned to it. It has 
generally been acknowledged that Robespierre was an honest supporter 
of constitutional monarchy in 1791 and not a republican ; he is always 
said to have been a fop, and is described as dressing like a tailor; and 
taking these considerations and many other minute points into account, it 
must be acknowledged either that Miles deserves credit for unusual 
sagacity and prophetic power, or that he altered the terms of the copy 
which he kept of this letter by the light of subsequent events. 

In April 1791 Miles returned to England, and at the close of 1792 he 
again became a character of historical importance. The events which 
led to war between France and England have been closely examined in 
recent years. M. Sorel, the greatest authority on the foreign policy of 
the revolution, has studied every debatable point, and Mr. Oscar 
Browning has given a most valuable summary of the papers in the 
English record office in an article in the Fortnightly Review for October 
1883. The letters now published justify the conclusions arrived at by 
M. Sorel and Mr. Browning. Miles seems to have been the last English- 
man to give up the hope of maintaining peace ; it was Miles who procured 
for Maret his famous interview with Pitt, and Miles kept up a constant 
correspondence with Le Brun, the French minister for foreign affairs, 
whom he had known and assisted with money at Liége. Yet Miles him- 
self admits that the war was inevitable, owing to the behaviour of the 
convention, and that it was forced on Pitt by France. In the state of 
madness which reigned in the convention and in all France, no concession 
on the part of England would have averted war, for the majority of the 
French people and of their representatives believed erroneously that 
England was ripe for a revolution and that the capture of the Bastille 
was about to be imitated by the capture of the Tower of London. It is 
not, therefore, necessary here to examine the history of Miles’s efforts to 
preserve peace; the great war was fated to be waged; no human agency 
could have averted it. 

After the outbreak of the war between France and England Miles 
sinks into insignificance. Pitt, and stil] more Grenville, believed him to 
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be a democrat from his ardour in endeavouring to postpone the war, and 
he would not enter into negotiations with the opposition. While acknow- 
ledging that war was inevitable, Miles, like many others, attacked Pitt’s 
conduct of it and his persistence in not making peace. M. Sorel has 
understood Pitt and Grenville better than any English historian, and 
better than any of their contemporaries. He has pointed out that those 
two great ministers, unlike the ministers of continental courts, saw that 
no permanent peace could be made with France, until she had a stable 
government, willing and able to maintain it. What was the use of 
patching up a peace with the convention, the directory, the consulate, or 
the empire? Such a peace was bound tobe but temporary. Castlereagh, 
the true successor of Pitt, and the most maligned English statesman of 
the present century, understood this too. Better actual war than a tem- 
porary peace. Miles is not to be blamed for failing to perceive that each 
successive government of France was in its nature transitory, for most 
Englishmen failed to see it also. A word must be said also about the 
project to raise the mountaineers of Auvergne and the Cévennes on behalf 
of a limited monarchy against the republic, which was proposed to Miles 
by one, M. de la Colombe, and pressed by him on Pitt’s attention. Such 
an idea was utterly chimerical; the hopeless failure of Charrier’s insur- 
rection in the Gévaudan proves that. Limited monarchy was not likely to 
rouse enthusiasm; it had neither the prescriptive sanctity of the old 
régime nor the inspiring cry of liberty and equality to attract men to its 
standard, and Pitt showed his wisdom in not wasting time over the 
notion, just as he showed the reverse of wisdom in listening to the royalist 
émugrés and allowing the expedition to Quiberon Bay. After the outbreak 
of the great war Miles was not again employed in any diplomatic capacity. 
He retired to the country; he wrote many and vigorous pamphlets; he 
lived to see peace at last restored ; and he died in France in 1817. His 
son did well to publish these letters; they are full, as may be gathered 
from the above remarks, of peculiar interest ; and the opinions on con- 
temporary events of a man who possibly foresaw the greatness of Robes- 
pierre in March 1791, deserve careful attention. 

Joseph Hyacinthe Francois de Paule de Rigaud, comte de Vaudreuil, 
was a man of a very different type from William Augustus Miles. He was 
a typical courtier of the ancien régime and the life and soul of the 
Polignac coterie, whose intimacy with Marie Antoinette did so much to 
ruin the reputation of that unfortunate queen. Though a wealthy man, 
and holding a lucrative office as grand falconer of France, the comte de 
Vaudreuil was, as became the lover en titre of the duchesse de Polignac, 
terribly extravagant, and the king was more than once forced directly or 
indirectly to pay his debts. But he was not only the lover of Madame 
de Polignac, he was the intimate friend of the comte d’Artois, the 
youngest brother of the king. He was one of the three noblemen who 
accompanied that young prince out of France in July 1789, after the 
fall of the Bastille, and though he lived, as before, with the Polignacs, at 
Rome and Vienna, he established himself as adviser-in-chief to the prince, 
to whom he addressed long and important letters and memoirs on state 
affairs. M. Forneron, in his ‘ Histoire Générale des Emigrés,’ has given 
a good account of the emigration of the nobility and clergy from the 
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picturesque point of view, but the political views of the princes and their 
advisers have never yet been thoroughly analysed. Vaudreuil, like the 
younger prince, had no idea of making terms with the revolutionary leaders; 
he detested the constitutionalists of 1789 more than republicans, and his 
advice was ever to make use of the continental powers to restore the 
absolute power of the Bourbons. He understood what Miles, with his 
notions of a rising in favour of limited monarchy, could not understand. 
Je soutiens encore, he wrote in 1795, (ce que la convention a pro- 
noncé elle-méme), que la France n’a que des républicains et des royalistes. 
Ya-t-il en France une armée de constitutionnels 2 Non; mais tl y a une 
armée de royalistes. Pourquoi done établir que la France veut la con- 
stitution ὁ Ceua qui le disent savent d’aillewrs qu’aprés le crime et la 
licence tout raméne ἃ Vautorité absolue, qui seule peut rétablir Vordre 
(vol. ii. p. 224). The comte d’Artois quite agreed with this advice; he 
always thanked Vaudreuil in touching terms for tendering it; but he 
made no attempt to act. He was always promising to go to France to 
set himself at the head of the royalists in La Vendée; but he never went, 
and Vaudreuil, in spite of his affection for his friend, at last despaired of 
getting him to show any energy. He himself remained in exile for the 
whole twenty-five years from 1789 to 1814, and suffered, like the other 
émigrés, from many discomforts, though he was never, like Chateaubriand, 
reduced to starvation. In December 1793 the duchesse de Polignac died, 
two months after the execution of her unfortunate friend Marie Antoinette, 
and the comte de Vaudreuil seems to have been far more grieved at 
her death than her husband. After this loss he determined to marry and 
settle down. He selected for his wife a young cousin, whom he wedded 
in 1795 in London, and he spent the first twenty years of his married life 
in London and Edinburgh, exhibiting all the charm of manner which 
was characteristic of the ancien régime, and which manifests itself fully in 
his letters. On his return to France at the restoration he was created a 
peer and appointed governor of the Louvre, where he died in the same 
year as Miles, in 1817. 

Both of these books are well printed and in general well got up, but the 
French has one vast advantage over the English, for it has an index. If 
any book needs an index it is a collection of letters. A table of contents 
may do for documents ; in biographies, diaries, and chronological histories 
it is generally possible to find a reference by a recollection of the date ; 
but the little remarks illustrating contemporary opinion, which form the 
most valuable feature of private letters, are scattered about in such a way 
as to be almost impossible to find without the aid of an index. Unfortu- 
nately the editor of Miles’s ‘ Correspondence’ has not thought of this, and 
it seriously detracts from the value of his work that he has made it neces- 
sary for historical students possessing it to compile an index for their own 
use. H. Morse STEPHENS. 
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Great Commanders of Modern Times. By Wm. O’Connor Morris. 
(London: W. H. Allen ἃ Co. 1891.) 


Mr. O’Connor Morris has reprinted from the Illustrated Naval and 
Military Magazine a series of articles on great modern generals, begin- 
ning with Turenne, which might have reposed in the back numbers of that 
periodical without the world being much the poorer. Neither in form nor 
in substance has any attempt been made to form them into a connected 
book. Such phrases as ‘I cannot dwell on’ this, ‘a word must be said 
on’ that, recur continually. Appropriate in an oral lecture, excusable per- 
haps in a magazine article, they are intolerable in a book. Though two 
separate chapters are given to the campaign of 1815, it is also described 
at great length under Napoleon and briefly again under Wellington. The 
maps also are bad—badly executed, worse spelt, faulty in the insertion of 
useless names and still more in the omission of important ones. Will it 
be believed that in a map intended to illustrate the Waterloo campaign 
Wavre is not inserted? The author doubtless did not draw his own maps, 
but if he inserted any at all he was bound to see that they were better 
than these. 

Mr. O’Connor Morris begins by saying (p. 12) that ‘ an opinion is abroad 
that German genius has wrought such a revolution in the art of war 
that all that has gone before is obsolete,’ and that ‘it is time to expose 
the perilous errors, mixed with particles of truth, in these shallow state- 
ments.’ Possibly the infantile mind capable of adopting such an opinion 
might find it adequately disposed of by reading a series of rather flimsy 
biographical sketches. The better informed reader, who knows perfectly 
well that the last generation has seen a revolution in the art of war, 
would have welcomed a treatise that should explain untechnically exactly 
wherein this great change consists, what is and what is not obsolete in 
the military methods of the past. Mr. O’Connor Morris might possibly 
be able to write such a book; his present volume, however, is not even 
a contribution towards it. i 

The selection of names is reasonable enough, subject to one or two re- 
marks. The omission of Gustavus is partially atoned for by a feeble 
introductory chapter, written by another hand, which deals mainly with 
the Swedish hero. The author has not fallen into the error of placing 
Condé, the mere fighter of battles, on a level with Turenne ; but, on the 
other hand, he scarcely notices how nearly Montecuculi approached 
Turenne in strategic skill, and he barely names Vauban. On his own 
showing too he ought to have given Villars a foremost place, if it be true 
that the marshal ‘ combined almost in the highest degree the great facul- 
ties of Turenne and Condé’ (p. 58). And the American civil war brought 
out in R. E. Lee a general who might reasonably be placed beside Frede- 
rick the Great. 

The author of these sketches has obviously a great interest in military 
history, but, whether from want of care or from some defect less easily 
remedied, he leaves much to be desired. The Semmering Pass is over 
sixty miles from Vienna; Napoleon was some sixty miles further 
away when, in April 1797, he agreed to an armistice. Yet Mr. O’Connor 
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Morris says that he then ‘ beheld the steeples of Vienna from the heights 
of the Simmering’ (p. 116). ‘Austria and Prussia joined hands for the 
first time in war.’ How can a writer who knows even a smattering of 
history use these words of the coalition of 1673? How would one 
set to work to find on the map ‘ the tract between the heads of the Seine 
and Burgundy’ (p. 8301)? How would a French army on the line of the 
Moselle have availed to defend Alsace (p. 288)? With what propriety can 
the Adige be said to be ‘bounded on the west by the Lake of Garda’ 
(p. 112)? What sort of a sketch of the Russian campaign is it that omits 
all mention of the battle of Valoutina, and condemns Napoleon for having 
‘recoiled’ (p. 184) at Malo Yaroslavetz? Such are among the queries 
which a perusal of these articles suggests. On other questions Mr. 
O’Connor Morris may with perfect reason say that they are matters of 
opinion, and that he has formed his own judgment and will abide by it. 
Still a man need have profound confidence in himself before setting his 
opinion in contradiction to the views entertained by the majority of com- 
petent authorities. Mr. O’Connor Morris is never weary of quoting 
Marengo as a masterpiece of the military art. Now, apart from the fact 
that the battle would have been lost had Desaix not turned back on hear- 
ing the cannon, and that Napoleon, if defeated, would have been almost 
as disastrously situated as Melas was when the tide in fact turned in 
favour of the French, practically all critics agree, first, that the scheme of 
the campaign, though dazzling, was too risky to be sound, and, secondly, 
that Napoleon abandoned for it the straightforward and decisive policy 
of throwing his main strength against the Austrians in the valley of the 
Danube. It may be pleaded that political considerations, the necessity 
for consolidating through personal success his newly grasped power, and 
not mere jealousy of Moreau, dictated this course. But none the less it 
was the preference of the less important to the more important object, 
and therefore has no right to be regarded as a crowning masterpiece. 

Mr. O’Connor Morris reverts to the view that the loss of the Waterloo 
campaign was the fault of Grouchy, and in favour of this he has the 
great authority of Napoleon himself, who notoriously never attempted to 
shift on others responsibility which could with any plausibility attach to 
himself. Similarly he accepts Napoleon’s desperate attempt to find fault 
with the fundamental principle of the strategy of the allies, that under no 
circumstances would they cease to co-operate closely. According to him 
Bliicher made a gross blunder in retreating on Wavre, whence it was some 
hours’ march to Waterloo, instead of retiring from the lost field of Ligny in 
close conjunction with the English. Failing this the allies ought to have re- 
treated at least to Brussels, in order to be sure of concentrating. Ordinary 
mortals have been content to admire the tenacity with which the allied 
generals, having foreseen the chance of the campaign opening as in fact 
it did, adhered to their plan of retiring in concert so far, and only so far, as 
might be necessary to enable them to co-operate effectually. Without at- 
tempting to argue the matter, it may suffice to ask Mr. O’Connor Morris to 
point out the roads by which the Prussians defeated at Ligny could have 
retreated on Waterloo, and the impediment to their retiring from Wavre on 
Brussels, had Wellington not seen his way to accept battle at Waterloo. 
And before he repeats his emphatic condemnation of Grouchy for not 
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‘ erossing the Dyle, falling on Bliicher’s flank, and entirely preventing the 


Prussians from reaching Waterloo, let him calculate how long it would have 
taken Grouchy to file his army over one narrow stone bridge at Ottignies 
and a wooden one at Moustier (the only possible points of crossing. the 
Dyle), which were accessible only by bad country roads sodden with rain. 
Very few will doubt that this is what Grouchy ought to have attempted ; 
but no calculation that makes equal allowance for both sides will ever 
show that Grouchy could have stopped Biilow’s march, or even retarded 
it, though he might very possibly have prevented Pirch and Ziethen from 
reaching the field of Waterloo in time to convert Napoleon’s defeat into 
rout so total that his army ceased to exist. HEREFORD B. GEORGE. 


Mr. F. M. Nichols, in his massive volume on The Hall of Lawford 
Hall (privately printed), simply and modestly tells us the story of its 
genesis. Having hung round the hall of this old manorhouse shields 
bearing the coats of arms of its former owners, his intended description 
of them changed its character, an account of the contents and orna- 
ments of a room being converted into a lengthy history of the manor 
and its owners. May we confess that we have one grievance against 
the accomplished author? He has given us more than we have a right 
to ask, or any reason to expect. Had he merely recorded the descent 
of the manor, in however elaborate detail, adding any information as to 
the occupants of the hall, he would have made a valuable, indeed a 
model, addition to manorial monographs; but nearly 340 pages, or the 
bulk of the volume, are devoted to the period from 1529 to 1589, during 
which the manor was held successively by William lord Mountjoy and 
Henry marquis of Exeter. Consequently we have in this work, admirable 
and conscientious though it is, one of that provoking class of books which 
deal with other subjects than those with which they are professedly 
concerned. Lord Mountjoy affords the opportunity of bringing in his 
friend Erasmus, of whom Mr. Nichols has much to say, while the lives 
of Lord and Lady Exeter have offered him a wide field. 

But as the author had a perfect right to adopt what system he chose, 
we may at once admit that his biographies are the fruit of careful and, 
not unfrequently, of original research. A special point is made in the 
case of Humphrey duke of Gloucester and his mysterious death in 1447, 
of the grants of his estates before and just after his death, which the 
author has collected from the Patent Rolls. His successor in the 
possession of Lawford was John Say, of the royal household, afterwards 
speaker of the House of Commons, whose history is most carefully 
worked out. 

The book is exquisitely printed, and is one to be secured by Essex col- 
lectors. We cannot tell why Mr. Nichols suggests that the ‘ seignorial 
rights’ (Ὁ. 115) of the lord of Tendring hundred, as described by Morant, 
are unconfirmed, for Morant’s statements are fully borne out by the 
inquisition of 12 April 1637 (‘State Papers, Domestic,’ ccclii., 62) on 
which they are based. 
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We have received the first part of the ‘ Dictionary of Political Economy,’ 
edited by Mr. R. H. Inglis Palgrave (London: Macmillan & Co.) The 
idea of such a dictionary is a good one, but it is open to objection from 
the indefiniteness of the field covered, and its liability to trench upon 
extraneous subjects. Thus we have an article upon ‘ Armed Neutrality,’ 
and another on ‘ Aristotle,’ whose economic views we should have rather 
expected to find treated in a general article on the history of economic 
opinion. But a graver fault in the Dictionary lies in the laxity of editorial 
control, a laxity which results not only in articles overlapping one another, 
but actually in the frequent appearance of two articles on the same sub- 
ject and with the same, or practically the same, heading. The article 
‘Banks (England and Wales)’ begins by noticing ‘the origin of banking 
in Germany,’ and the ‘ history of the bank of Dundee,’ both of which are 
dealt with suitably under other headings. But the duplication of articles 
is still less defensible. There are two upon James Anderson, the second 
of which is almost a verbal repetition of a couple of sentences in the 
former. ‘Agio,’ ‘ Arbitrage,’ ‘ Balance-sheet,’ appear in duplicate; and 
any one who tries to construct a balance-sheet with the help of the ‘ Dic- 
tionary ’ will find it difficult to reconcile the specimens of accounts drawn 
up in totally different forms in the two articles. We have noticed some 
very good and serviceable articles, such as Mr. R. EK. Prothero’s sketch 
of the history of ‘ Agriculture in England,’ but we fear that their useful- 
ness will not redeem the Dictionary from the faults of selection and the 
chaos of arrangement by whichitis marred. If Mr. Inglis Palgrave hopes 
to attain the purpose he aims at, he must for the future take more trouble 
in insisting upon uniformity, and setting his face against discursiveness. 
At the least, it is not too much to require of an editor that he shall not 
assign the same article to more than one contributor. 
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Amsterdam: P. N. van Kampen. 
2°25 fi. 

Pirra (J. B.) Analecta sacra. Spici- 


legium Solesmense. VII. Paris. 1 f. 

TuHovuvenot (E.) Vie de Jean Chrysostome. 
Pp. 219. Toulouse: Lagarde. 12mo. 
1.40 1. 

VerniER (D.) Histoire ἀὰ patriarcat 
arménien catholique. Paris : Delhomme 
& Briguet. 6f. 

Voret (H. G.) Eine verschollene Urkunde 
des antimontanistischen Kampfes: die 
Berichte des Epiphanius tiber die Kata- 
phryger und Quintilianer. Pp. 351. 
Leipzig: Richter. 8 m. 


HISTORY 

derts. I: Venedig als byzantinische 
Provinz. Pp. 68. Berlin: Mayer ἃ 
Miller. 1:20 m. 


Recent (W.) Analecta Byzantino-Russica. 
(Leipzig: Voss.) 7m. 

Rosert (U.) Les signes d’infamie au 
moyen Age: juifs, sarrasins, hérétiques, 
lépreux, cagots, et filles publiques. 
Paris: Champion. 12mo. ὅ f. 

TomascHek (W.) Zur historischen Topo- 
graphie von Kleinasien im Mittelalter. 
I: Die Kiistengebiete und die Wege der 
Kreuzfahrer. Vienna: Tempsky. 2 m. 

Vaurocer (L. de). Etude sur l’institution 
des consuls de la mer au moyen Age. 
Pp. 68. Paris: Larose & Forcel. 
2°50 f. 

Wetianp (L.) Die Wiener Handschrift 
der Chronik des Mathias von Neuen- 
burg. Pp. ὅθ. Géttingen: Dieterich. 
4to. 4m. 


VI. MODERN HISTORY 


Corrl, Cenni statistici sull’ isola di; 
documento del 1576. Pp.14. Venice: 
Longhi e Montanari. 16mo. 

Diver (L.) Lettres et négociations de 


Claude de Mondoucet, résident de 
France aux Pays-Bas [1571-1574]. 1. 
Paris. 


Fyre (H. H.) Annals of our time: a 
02 
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record of events, social and political, 
home and foreign. III. 1: From the 
fiftieth anniversary of the accession of 
queen Victoria to the end of 1890. 
Pp. 168. London: Macmillan. 
3/6. 

Seep (N. P.) Napoleons Felttog 1814. 
Pp. 348. Copenhagen. 

Kry-Asere (K. V.) De diplomatiska fér- 
bindelserna mellan Sverige och Storbri- 
tannien under Gustav IV Adolfs senaste 
regeringsir. Upsala: Armquist ὦ 
Wiksell. 

Kress (L.) ἃ Mors (H.) Campagnes 
dans les Alpes pendant la révolution 
{1792-1793]. Pp. clvii, 405. Paris: 
Plon. 15 f. 

Lacerusetm (G.) Napoleon och Carl 
Johan under Kriget i Tyskland 1813 till 
och med slaget vid Leipzig. Pp. 421, 
6 maps. Stockholm. 


Luszomirski (prince). Histoire contem- 


poraine de la transformation politique 
et sociale de l’Europe. III: De Sébas- 
topol ἃ Solferino. Pp. 601. Paris: 
C. Lévy. 7.50 f. 

Lirxen (0.) Les Danois sur 1’Escaut 
[1809-1813]. Copenhagen. 

Mercy-ArGENTEAU (comte de). Corres- 
pondance secréte avec 1l’empereur 
Joseph II et le prince de Kaunitz. 
Publiée par A. d’Arneth et J. Flammer- 


mont. Introd. & vol. Il. Pp. Ixxxviii, 
589. Paris: Imprimerie nationale. 
12 f. 


Mourke (Graf Helmuth von). Gesam- 

. melte Schriften und Denkwiirdigkeiten. 
III: Geschichte des deutsch-franzé- 
sischen Krieges von 1870-1871. Berlin: 
Mittler. 7m. 

Rorenuan (Freiherr von). Die neuere 
Kriegsgeschichte der Cavalerie, vom 
Jahre 1859 bis heute. I: 1859-1870. 
Munich: Franz. 4°50 m. 


VII. FRENCH HISTORY 


L’cuvre scolaire de la 


Azan (E.) Ἂς re 
p- : 


révolution [1789--1802]. 
Paris : Didot. 

Avrarp (F. A.) La société des Jacobins : 
recueil de documents pour l’histoire du 
club des Jacobins de Paris. II: [jan- 
vier & juillet 1791]. Paris: Jouaust. 
7°50 f. 

BartHitemy (A. de). Numismatique de 
la France. I: Epoques gauloise, gallo- 
romaine, et mérovingienne. Pp. 52, 
illustr. Paris: Leroux. 2°50 f. 

Bertrand (A.) Nos origines: La Gaule 
avant les Gaulois, d’aprés les monu- 
ments et les textes. 2° édition entiére- 
ment refondue. Ilustr. Paris : Leroux. 
10 f. 

Bruen (A.) Visites des monastéres de 
lordre de Cluny de la province d’Au- 
vergne aux treiziéme et quatorziéme 
siécles (nouvelle série), publiées d’aprés 
les originaux. Pp. ὅθ. Nogent-le- 
Rotrou: imp. Daupeley-Gouverneur. 

Brurams (J. A.) Etude sur la condition 
des populations rurales du Roussillon 
au moyen Age. Pp. xliv, 314. Paris: 
Picard. 7:50 f. 

Carri (H.) La France sous Louis XV 
(1723-1774]. Pp. 260, illustr. Paris. 

Compan (L.) Etude sur Geoffroy de 
Vendéme. (Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes. LXXXVI.) Paris: 
Bouillon. 7:50 ἢ. 

Cornitton (J.) Le Bourbonnais sous la 
révolution francaise. III. Paris: 
Lechevalier. 5 f. 

Coyecguz (E.) L’Hétel-Dieu de Paris 
au moyen fge: histoire et documents. 
I: Histoire de l’Hétel-Dieu; docu- 
ments [1316-1552]. Paris: Champion. 
10 


Esprnay (G. d’). Les réformes de la cou- 


tume de Touraine au seiziéme siécl . 
Pp. 246. Tours: Péricat. 

Fiers (marquis de). Le roi Louis- 
Philippe: vie anecdotique [1773-1850]. 
10 portraits. Paris: Dentu. 10 ἢ, 

Frizon (N.) Recueil de documents in- 
édits et de.piéces rares sur Verdun et 
le pays verdunois. III. Pp. 204. 
Verdun: Laurent. 16mo. 4 f. 

GampetTta (L.) Dépéches, circulaires, 
décrets, proclamations, et discours. 
II. Pp. 540. Paris: Charpentier & 
Fasquelle. 7:50 f. 

Japart (H.) L’entrée de Jeanne d’Are ἃ 
Reims le 16 juillet 1429: poéme de 
Nicolas Bergier 4 nouveau publié avec 
introductions et notes. Pp. 31. Reims: 
Michaud. 2 f. 

JEAN (A.) Les évéques et les archevéques. 
de France [1682-1801]. Paris: Picard. 
Lost; 

Le Cog (F.) Documents authentiques 
pour servir ἃ l’histoire de la constitu- 
tion civile du clergé dans le département. 
de la Mayenne. IV: District d’Ernée. 
Pp. 181. Laval: Chailland. 

Matenren (E.) Bibliographie historique 
du Dauphiné pendant la révolution 
francaise, de 1787 au 11 nivése an 
XIV, 31 décembre 1805. II. Paris: 
Lechevalier. 10 f. 

Mazon (A.) Quelques notes sur l’origine. 

-des églises du Vivarais, d’aprés les 
anciens cartulaires et d’autres docu- 
ments. I. Paris: Lechevalier. 12mo. 5 f. 

MevnieEr (P.) La révolution en Nivernais. 


Pp. 127. Nevers: imp. Mazeron. 
12mo. 
Montretiier, Sixiéme centenaire de 


l’université de: compterendu. Pp.175. 
Montpellier: imp. Firmin & Montane. 
4to. 
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Nys (E.) Les théories politiques et le 
droit international en France jusqu’au 
dix-huitiéme siécle. Pp. 208. Brus- 
sels: Weissenbruch. 4 f. 

Pason (comte). Les guerres sous Louis 
XV. VII. Paris: Didot. 12 f. 

PautHe (abbé L.) Madame de La 
Valliére: la morale de Bossuet a la 
cour de Louis XIV. Pp. 515. Toulouse: 
Privat. 7°50 f. 

Pineau (P.) Histoire de La Tour d’Au- 
vergne. Pp. 164. Limoges: Lavau- 
zelle. 3 f. 

Porrov.—Trésor des chartes; extraits 
relatifs au Poitou, par P. Guérin. V. 
(Société des archives historiques du 
Poitou. XXI.) Pp. xxxvi, 495. Poi- 
tiers: imp. Oudin. 15 f. 

‘QuentiIN-Baucnart (E.) La bibliothéque 
de Fontainebleau et les livres des 


VIII. GERMAN 


derniers Valois a la Bibliothéque 
nationale [1515-1589]. Pp. 239, 
illustr. Paris: Huard & Guillemin. 
251. 


Reper (L.) & Ricwarp (A.) Inventaire 
sommaire des archives départementales 
antérieures ἃ 1790. Vienne. Archives 
civiles. (Séries A, B, ©, ἢ.) Pp. 
elxi, 284. Poitiers: imp. Blais & Roy. 


4to. 12 f. 
Rerz (cardinal de). (Euvres. Nouvelle 
édition. IX. Supplément ἃ la Corres- 


pondance diverse. Pp. xliv, 473. Paris: 
Hachette. 7:50 f. 

ΞΤΕΡΗΕΝΒ (H. Morse). A history of the 
French revolution. II. Pp. 561. 
London: Longmans. 18/. 

Tremavtt (de). Cartulaire de Marmoutier 
pour le Vendémois. I. Pp. 269. Ven- 
déme: imp. Lemercier. 6 f. 


HISTORY 


(Including Austr1a-Huneary) 


Autrmann (W.) Studien zu Eberhart 
Windecke: Mitteilung bisher unbe- 
‘kannter Abschnitte aus Windecke’s 
Welt-Chronik. Berlin: Gaertner. 
2°80 m. 


Barine-Goutp (8.) The church in Ger- 


many. Pp. 416, maps. London: 
Gardner. 6/. 
Brcxer (W.) Ueber die Teilnahme der 


Stadte an den Reichsversammlungen 
unter Friedrich III [1440-1493]. Pp. 
115. Bonn: Réhrscheid & Ebbecke. 
1:50 m. 

Bretow (G. von). Die landstiindische 
Verfassung in Jiilich und Berg. III: 
Geschichte der direkten Staatssteuern 
bis zum geldrischen Erbfolgekrieg. 11. 
Diisseldorf: Voss. 6m. 

Bonnett (W.) Bilder aus drei Jahrhun- 
derten brandenburgisch-preussischer 
Geschichte. I: Das Jahrhundert des 
Grossen Kurfiirsten. Berlin: Zillessen. 
2°40 m. 

Ἑπακνόι (W.) Mathias Corvinus, Kénig 
von Ungarn [1458-1490]. Aus dem 
Ungarischen tibersetzt. Pp. 316, illustr. 
Freiburg: Herder. 7 m. 

Fricker (C. V.) Grundriss des Staats- 
rechts des Konigreichs Sachsen. Pp. 
261. Leipzig: Rossberg. 8 m. 

FrrepRIcH WILHELM von Brandenburg, 
Urkunden und Actenstiicke zur Ge- 
schichte des  Kurfiirsten. XIV. 
Auswirtige Acten. III: Oesterreich. 
Herausgegeben von A. F. Pribram. 
II. Pp. 785-1428. Berlin: Reimer. 
20 m. 

Gerrtacn’s (L. von), Generals der Infan- 
terie und General-Adjutanten Kénig 
Friedrich Wilhelms IV, Denkwiirdig- 
keiten aus dem Leben. I. Pp. 848. 
Berlin: Hertz. 11 τη. 


Guatz, Geschichtsquellen der Grafschaft. 
Herausgegeben von Volkmer’ und 
Hohaus. . V: Aeltestes Glatzer Amts- 
buch oder Mannrechtsverhandlungen 
[1346-1390]. Pp. 169. Habelschwerdt : 
Franke. 2°50 m. 

Gtpemann (M.) Quellenschriften zur 
Geschichte des Unterrichts und der 
Erziehung bei den deutschen Juden. 
Pp. 324. Berlin: Hofmann. 12 m. 

HamMerstEIN, Urkunden und Regesten 
zur Geschichte der Burggrafen und 
Freiherren von. Bearbeitet von E. von 
Hammerstein-Gesmold. Pp. 841, il- 
lusty. Hanover: Hahn. 20m. 

Hasr (K. von). Annalen meines Lebens. 
Herausgegeben von K. A. von Hase. 
Pp. 356, portrait. Leipzig: Breitkopf 
& Hartel. 6m. 

Hessiscues Urkundenbuch. IL: Urkun- 
denbuch zur Geschichte der Herren 
von Hanau und der ehemaligen Provinz 
Hanau, von H. Reimer. I: (767- 
1300]. (Publicationen aus den k. 
preussischen Staatsarchiven. XLVIII.) 
Leipzig: Hirzel. 15m. 

Hornine (W.) Dr. Johann Pappus von 
Lindau [1549-1610], Miinsterprediger, 
Universitiits-Professor, und Prasident 
des Kirchenkonvents zu Strassburg. 
Aus unbeniitzten Urkunden und Manu- 
skripten. Pp. 323, portrait. Strass- 
burg: Heitz. 6m. 

Huneary.—Monumenta Vaticana _his- 
toriam regni Hungariae illustrantia. 
Ser. I. VI. Pp. Ixxxv, 280, illustr. 
Budapest. 10m. 

Karoxi IV imperatoris acta inedita: ein 
Beitrag zu den Urkunden Kaiser Karls 
IV. Gesammelt und herausgegeben 
von F. Zimmermann. Pp. 273. Inns- 
bruck: Wagner. 10m. 
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Lavisse (E.) The youth of Frederick the 
Great. Transl. by 8. L. Simeon. Pp. 
476. London: Bentley. 16/. 

Leumann (H. 0.) Quellen zur deutschen 
Reichs- und Rechtsgeschichte zusam- 
mengestellt und mit Anmerkungen 
versehen. Pp. 309. Berlin : Liebmann. 


ΤΠ. 

ΤΈΗμὰνΝ (K.) Die Entstehung der Libri 
Feudorum. Rostock: Stiller.  4to. 
2 m. 

Loner (F. von). Kulturgeschichte der 
Deutschen im Mittelalter. I: Germa- 
nenzeit und Wanderzeit. Pp. 531. Mu- 
nich: Mehrlich. 10 τὴ. 

LoosHorn (J.) Geschichte des Bisthums 
Bamberg, nach den Quellen bearbeitet. 
III: [1303-1399]. Pp. 755. Munich: 
Zipperer. 

Lupwies des Bayern (Kaiser), Vatikani- 
sche Akten zur deutschen Geschichte 
zur Zeit. Pp. 926. Innsbruck: 
Wagner. 30m. 

Maas (H.) Geschichte der katholischen 
Kirche im Grossherzogthum Baden. Mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Regie- 
rungszeit des Erzbischofs Hermann von 
Vicari. Freiburg: Herder. 10m. 

Merxen (C.) Adelaide di Savoia, elettrice 
di Baviera. Pp. 272. Turin: Bocca. 

Micuets (A.) Leben Ottos des Kindes, 


IX. HISTORY OF GREAT 


Baicent (F. J.) A collection of records 
and documents relating to the hundred 
and manor of Crondall, in the county 
of Southampton. I. Pp. 560. Win- 
chester: Warren. 20/. 

Broerapuy, Dictionary of national. Ed. 
by S. Lee. XXIX: Inglis—John. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 15/. 

BratnE (E.) The history of Kingswood 
Forest. Pp. xxxviii, 288,map. Bristol: 
Mack. 7/6. 

Brown (Cornelius). A history of Notting- 
hamshire. Pp. 306. London: Stock. 
7/6. 

ili (P. Hume). 
Scotland. Pp. 
Douglas. 14/. 

Cuarx (A.) The colleges of Oxford ; their 
history and traditions: twenty-one 
chapters contributed by members of the 
colleges; ed. by. Pp. 486. London: 
Methuen. 18/. 

CunnincHam (sir H. 5.) Earl Canning 
and the transfer of India from the 
company to the crown. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 2/6. 

_ Epwarp III.—Calendar of patent rolls 
(1327-1330]. Pp. 776. London: 
Published under the direction of the 
master of the rolls. 15). 

Year books of the reign of. Year 

XV. Ed. and transl. by L. O. Pike. 

Pp. lv, 528. London : Published under 


320. Edinburgh: 


Early travellers in- 


ersten Herzogs von Braunschweig und 
Liineburg. Pp. 99. Géttingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht. 2m. 

ῬΗΠῚΡΡ der Grossmiithige (Landgraf) 
von Hessen. Briefwechsel mit Bucer. 
Herausgegeben und erliutert von M. 
Lenz. III. (Publicationen aus den k.. 
preussischen Staatsarchiven. XLVII.) 
Leipzig: Hirzel. 16 m. 

Pripram (A. F.) Die Heirat Kaiser Leo- 
pold I mit Margaretha Theresia von 
Spanien. Vienna: Tempsky. 1:20 τη. 

Ror vy. Schreckenstein (K. H.) Philipp: 
Christian Friedrich Graf von Normann- 
Ehrenfels, kénigl. wiirttembergischer 
Staatsminister [1756-1817]. Pp. 395. 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 6 m. 

THorsco (0) Materialien zu _ einer 
Geschichte der ésterreichischen Staats- 
schulden vor dem achtzehnten Jahrhun- 
dert. Ῥρ. 117. Berlin: Prager. 3m. 

Wacker (C.) Leben und Werke des. 
Aachener Geschichtsschreibers Chris- 


tian Quix. Pp. 73. Aachen: Cremer. 
1:20 m. 
ZimMeRMANN (F.) Ueber Archive in 


Ungarn: ein Fiihrer durch ungarlin- 
dische und siebenbiirgische Archive. 
Hermannstadt. Pp. 132. (From the 
‘ Archiv des Vereins fiir Siebenbiirgische 
Linderkunde,’ xxiii. 3.) : 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


’ the direction of the master of the rolls. 
10]. 

Exy.—-A calendar and concise view of the 
episcopal records preserved in the 
muniment room of the palace at Ely. 
Compiled by direction of the bishop, by 
A. Gibbons. Pp. 558. Printed for 
private circulation. Lincoln: William- 
son. 

Frovupe (J. A.) The divorce of\Catherine 
of Aragon: the story as told by the 
imperial ambassadors resident at the 
court of Henry VIII. Pp.482. London: 
Longmans. 16/. 

Gamurw (Hilda). Emma, lady Hamilton. 
Pp. 298, illustr. Liverpool: Howell. 
4to. 63/. 

GarpIneR (5. R.) A history of the great 
civil war [1642-1649]. III: [1647-1649]. 
Maps. London: Longmans. 28). 

School atlas of English history. 
London: Longmans. 4to. δ. 

— A student’s history of England. 
III: {1689-1885}. Illustr. London: 
Longmans. 4/. 

Hatt (H.) The antiquities and curiosities 
of the exchequer. Pp. 230. London: 
Stock. 6/. 

Hassencame (R.) History of Ireland. 
London: Sonnenschein. 4/6. 

Herpert (T. A.) The history of the law 
of prescription in England. Cam- 
bridge: University Press. 10). 
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. Hopper (E.) George Fife Angas, father 
and founder of South Australia. Pp. 
432, portrait. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 12/. 


Jenks (E.) The government of Victoria 


(Australia). Pp. xlii, 403. London: 
Macmillan. 14/. 
Law (E.) The history of Hampton Court 


Palace. III. Pp. 566, illustr. London: 
Bell. 31/6. 

Macray (W. D.) Calendar of charters 
and documents relating to Selborne and 
its priory. Pp. 184. Winchester: 
Warren. 10/6. 

MancHESTER presbyterian classis, Minutes 
of the [1646-1660]. Ed. by W. A. 
Shaw. III. Pp. 283-464. Manches- 
ter: Chetham Society. 4to. 

Maxwetut (A.) Old Dundee, ecclesiastical, 
burghal, and social, prior to the re- 


formation. Pp. 424. Edinburgh: 
Douglas. 4to. 
Mertz (Willelmus). Considerationes 


temperiei pro septem annis [1337-1344]. 
Reproduced and translated under the 
supervision of G. J.Symons. London: 
Stanford. ἢ 

NortHUMBERLAND, Three early assize rolls 


for the county of. Section 13. (Pub- 
lications of the Surtees Society, 
LXXXVIII.) Pp. 476. London: 
Whittaker. 31/6. 


Paravicini (Frances de). 
of Balliol College. 


Early history 
Pp. 370. London: 


Paul, Triibner, & Co. 12]. 

Puiuirpson (M.) Histoire du régne de 
Marie Stuart. I, If. Pp. 344, 408. 
Paris: Bouillon. Hach 6 f. 


Portianp (duke of), Manuscripts of the. 
(Historical Manuscripts Commission. 
Thirteenth report, appendix, I.) Lon- 
don: H.M. Stationery Office. 3/. 

Roarrs (the late J. E. Thorold). The in- 
dustrial and commercial history of 


England: lectures delivered to the 
university of Oxford. Ed. by A. G. L. 
Rogers. London: Unwin. 16/. 

Sayous (E) Les deux révolutions 
d’Angleterre [1603-1689] et la nation 
anglaise au dix-septiéme siécle. Pp. 
260. Illustr. Paris: Librairies-Im- 
primeries réunies. 4 f. 

Scorranp, The register of the privy 


council of. Edited and abridged by 
Ὁ. Masson. X: [1613-1616]. Edin- 
burgh: H.M. General Register House. 
15/. 

Sinker (R.) The library of Trinity 


college, Cambridge: its history and 
contents. Illustr. London: Bell. 10/6. 
Stare Triats, Reports of. New series : 


III: [1831-1840]. Ed. by J. Mac- 
donnell. London: H.M. Stationery 
Office. 10]. 


Stepping (W.) Sir Walter Ralegh, a 
biography. Pp. 414, portrait. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 10/6. 

Sypnry (W. C.) England and the Eng- 
lish in the eighteenth century. 2 vol. 
Pp. 768. London: Ward & Downey. 
24). 

Trsoront (O.) King Ceadwalla’s tomb in 
the ancient basilica of St. Peter. Rome: 
Bertero. 

Vaaerorr (F.) Storia della Nuova Zelanda 
e dei suoi abitatori. I. Pp. 711, map. 
Parma: Fiaccadori. 

Vinocraporr (P.) Villainage in England: 
essays in English medieval history. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 16/. 

Watt (J. C.) The tombs of the kings of 
England. Pp. 478, illustr. London: 
Low. 21]. 

Waurrn (John de). Chronicles and ancient 
histories of Great Britain [1422-1431]. 
Transl. by Εἰ. L. C. P. Hardy. London: 
Published under the direction of the 
master of the rolls. 10]. 


X. ITALIAN HISTORY 


(Including Savoy) 


Axsuate (G.) L’ Italia nel medio evo. Pp. 
328. Alba. 

AcNeLLI (G.) Roncaglia: dissertazione 
storico-topografica nel vero luogo delle 
diete imperiali. Pp. 61. Milan: tip. 
Bortolotti. 

Barozzi (L.) ἃ Sappapini (R.) 
Panormita e sul Valla. 
Florence: Le Monnier. 7 1. 

Botoena.—I rotuli dei lettori, legisti, e 
artisti dello studio bolognese dal 1384 
al 1799, pubblicati da U. Dallari. 111,1. 
Pp. 357. Bologna: tip. Merlani. 4to. 

CauissE (C.) Storia del diritto italiano. 
8 vol. Pp. 323, 410, 347. Florence: 
Barbéra. Each 7 1. 

Carrexierti (L). Storia di Carlo Alberto 
eil suo regno. Pp. 682. Milan. 

Caro (G.) Studien zur Geschichte von 


Studi sul 
Pp. 268. 


Genua. I: Die Verfassung Genua’s 

zur Zeit des Podestat’s [1190-1257]. 

Pp. 169. Strassburg: Heitz. 4m. 
Castro (G. de). Milano e le cospirazioni 


lombarde [1814-1820]. Pp. 448. 

Milan: Dumolard. 16mo. 41. 
Costanzo (R.) and others. Carlo Ema- 

nuele I, duca di Savoia. Pp. 263. 


Turin: Bocca. 

Davart (S.) Federico Gonzaga 6 la fa- 
miglia Paleologa del Monferrato [1515-- 
1533]. Pp. 107. Genoa: tip. dell’ isti- 
tuto Sordomuti. 

Fapsri (P.) Memorie storico-biografiche 
sulla real casa di Savoia. Pp. 23. 
Siena: Nava. 

Frrrantr (P.) Memorie storiche della 
cittadi Amandola. I. Pp.368. Ascoli 
Piceno: Cesari. 2°50 1. 
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GartA.—Codex diplomaticus Cajetanus, 
II (Tabularium Casinense, II). Pp. 480. 
Monte Casino: tip. Archicoenobii. 4to. 

Matagota (C.) L’ archivio governativo 
della repubblica di S. Marino riordinato 
e descritto; aggiunti gli statuti Sam- 
marinesi dal 1295 alla meta del secolo 
XIV. Pp. 344. Bologna: Fava & 
Guaragnani. 

ΞΙΜΟΝΈΒΟΗΙ (L.) Studi pisani. 11: Tom- 
maso da Tripalle. Pp. xxxxii, 20. 
Pisa: Marriotti. 16mo. 

Spano Borant (D.) Storia di Reggio di 
Calabria. II. Pp. xxxii, 471. Reggio 
di Calabria: Morello. 16mo. 

Srarretti (L.) La congiura del Fiesco e 


la corte di Toscana : documenti inediti. 
Pp. 72. Genoa: tip. dell’ istituto 
Sordomuti. 4to. 

Surrer (C.) Johann von Vicenza und die 
italienische Friedensbewegung im Jahre 
1233. Pp. 186. Freiburg: Mohr. 
3°60 m. 

Vari (P.) The life and times of Nic- 
cold Machiavelli. Transl. by Linda 
Villari. New. ed. augmented and 
revised. 2 vol. Pp. 550, 597, illustr. 
London: Unwin. 

Ζιρρει, (G.) Nicolo Niccoli: contributo 
alla storia dell’ umanismo, con un’ 
appendice di documenti. Pp. 114. 
Turin: Bocco. 


XI. HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS 


Namecue (A. J.) Cours d’histoire na- 
tionale. 6° partie. Période autrichi- 
enne. XXVII.. Pp. 430. Louvain: 
Fonteyn. 4 f. 

Prup’HoMME (E.) Les échevins et leurs 
actes dans la province de Hainaut. Pp. 
598. Mons: Desquesne-Masquiller. 4 f. 

Scuepers (J. B.) Groningen als Hanze- 
stad. Pp. 107. Groningen: Wolters. 
1:90 fl. 

TanDEL (E.) Les communes luxembour- 
geoises. I. Pp. 678, illustr. Arlon: 
imp. Bruck. 12 f. 


TreRENTEYN (L.) Histoire des origines, 
du développement, et du réle des offi- 
ciers fiscaux prés les conseils de justice 
dans les anciens Pays-Bas depuis le 
quinziéme jusqu’a la fin du dix-huitiéme 
siécle. Pp. 276. Brussels: Hayez. 
81. 

Urrecut, Bijdragen voor een oorkonden- 

. boek van het sticht; regesten van 
het kapittel van St. Pieter, bewerkt 

‘door 3. Muller Fz. Pp. 367. The 
Hague: Van Weelden & Mingelen. 
3°50 ἢ. 


XIT. SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY 


Eyrpyae@sa Saca. Story of the ere-dwel- 
lers. With the story of the heath 
sayings as appendix, done into English 
by W. Morris & E. Magnusson. Pp. 
450. London: Quaritch. 5/. 

Meyer (E. H.) Die eddische Kosmogo- 
nie: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Kosmogonie des Altertums und des 
Mittelalters. Pp. 118. Freiburg: Mohr. 
3°60 m. ; 


XIII. 


Geschichte Katha- 
rina II. Transl. by M. von Pezold. 
I, 11. Pp. 543, 185. Berlin: Nord- 
deutsches Verlags-Institut. 12m. 

JeLinex (B.) Materialien zur Vorge- 
schichte und Volkskunde Béhmens. 
I. Vienna: MHélder. 4to. 3°60 
m. 


BrxzassorF (B. von). 


OxensTiERNA (rikskansler Axel). Skrifter 
och brefvexling. Senare afdelningen, 
IV: Hugo Grotii bref [1640-1645]. 
Pp. 702. Stockholm:  Norstedt. 
9 kr. 

SarrueR (C.) Reichsfreiherr Dodo zu 
Innhausen und Knyphausen, kénigl. 
schwedischer Feldmarschall: seine 
Lebensgeschichte. Pp. 680, portrait. 
Norden: Soltau. 12m. 


SLAVONIAN HISTORY 


KatienpacH (J.) Les humanistes polonais. 
Pp. 72. Fribourg: imprimerie de 
Voouvre de Saint-Paul. 4to. 

Poztanp.—Monumenta medii aevi historica 
res gestas Poloniae illustrantia. XII. 
Pp. Ixxvii, 531. Cracow: Buchhand- 
lung der polnischen Verlags-Gesell- 
schaft. 12m. 


XIV. HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Castiuua, Actas de las Cortes de, XVII: 
[1592-1598]. Pp. 602. Madrid: Riva- 
deneyra. Folio. 

Dur (B.) Pombal; sein Charakter und 


seine Politik: nach den Berichten der 
kaiserlichen Gesandten im geheimen 
Staatsarchiv zu Wien. Pp. 182. Frei- 
burg: Herder. 
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Fernandez Duro (C.) Coleccién biblio- 
grafico-biografica de noticias referentes 
& la provincia de Zamora, 6 materiales 
para su historia. Pp. 579. Madrid: 
Tello. Folio. iL pes. 

Moret (J.) Anales del reino de Na- 


varra. VII. Pp. 500. Madrid: Murillo. 
4to. 6 pes. 
Posapa (A.) Estudios sobre el régimen 


parlamentario en Espafa. Pp. 198. 
Madrid: Rodriguez. 12mo. 0°75 
pes. 


XV. SWISS HISTORY 


Basev.—Denkschrift der historischen und 
antiquarischen Gesellschaft zu Basel 
zur Krinnerung an den Bund der Hidge- 
nossen [1 Aug. 1291]. Pp. 176, 
plates. Basle: Schweighauserische 
Buchdruckerei. 8 f. 

Brern.—Fontes rerum  Bernensium. 
Bern’s Geschichtsquellen, VI, 4. Pp. 
577-809, 65. VII, 1: [1344-1346]. 
Pp. 1-192. Bern: Schmid, Francke, 
C0: Ot 

Buorscu (E.) Festschrift zur siebenten 
Sikularfeier der Griindung Berns [1191- 
1891]. Illustr. Bern: Schmid, Francke, 
& Co. 30f. 

‘Gay (H.) Mélanges @’histoire vallaisanne. 

Geneva: Jullien. 16mo. 


‘GérzincER (W.) Die romanischen Orts- 
namen des Kantons St. Gallen. 


Pp. 91, map. St. Gallen: Hubere 
2°40 m. 
Hinry (C.) Die Bundesverfassungen der 
schweizerischen Kidgenossenschaft. 
Pp. 470, plate. Bern: Wyss. 3 f. 

Miurnen (W. F. von). Bern’s Geschichte 
[1191-1891]. Pp. 235. Bern: Schmid, 
Francke, & Co. 3°20 f. 

Orcusiu1 (W.) Die Anfange der schwei- 
zerischen Hidgenossenschaft. Pp. 391, 
319. Bern: Wyss. 7 f. 

RatiscHe Urkunden aus dem Central- 
archiv des fiirstlichen Hauses Thurn 
und Taxisin Regensburg. (Quellen zur 
Schweizer Geschichte. X.) Pp. 556. 
Basel: Geering. 10°40 m. 

Rrvaz (C. E. de). Mémoires historiques 
sur l’occupation militaire en Valais par 
le général Turreau, par le grand-bailliff 
de Rivaz. Pp. 385. Sion: Aymon. 4 


XVI. AMERICAN HISTORY 


Barrett (J. A.) Evolution of the ordi- 
nance of 1787, with an account of the 
earlier plans for the government of the 
north-west territory. Pp. 94. New 
York: Putnam. §1. 

Croix (marquis de), capitaine général 
des armées de S. M. C., vice-roi du 
Mexique. Correspondance [1737-1786]. 
Pp. 343, portraits. Nantes: Grimaud. 
4to. 

Dyer (O.) General Andrew Jackson, 
seventh president of the United States. 
Pp. 372, illustr. New York: Bonner. 
12mo. 

Epear (Matilda). The Ridout letters 
[1805-1815]. Pp. 389. London: Un- 
win. 10/6. 

‘Goss (J. D.) The history of tariff admini- 
stration in the United States. (Studies 
in History, Economics, and Public Law. 
I, 2.) Pp.87. New York: Columbia Col- 
lege. 16mo. 

Groner (A.) Oesterreicher in Mexiko: 
Erzihlung aus den Tagen des Kaisers 
Maximilian. Teschen: Prochaska. Pp. 
257, illustr. 

Jameson (J. F.) The history of historical 
writing in America. Pp.164. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 12mo. §1:25. 

Kemprn (E.) Die Rechtsquellen der Glied- 


staaten und Territorien der Vereinig- 
ten Staaten von Amerika, mit vornehm- 
licher Beriicksichtigung des biirger- 
lichen Rechts. Pp. 80. Ziirich: Orell 
Mussli. 37. 

Macurre (T. M.) The campaigns in Vir- 
ginia [1861-1862]. London: Allen. 3/6. 

Miter (S.) Lectures on the constitution 
of the United States. Pp. 786. New 
York: Banks. 

Orpronavx (J.) Constitutional legisla- 
tion in the United States: its origin 
and application to the relative powers 
of congress and of state legislatures. © 
Pp. 696. Philadelphia : Johnson. 

Scuurz (C.) Abraham Lincoln: an essay. 
Pp. 117. London: Putnam. 2/6. 

TuHoumas (général). Récits de guerre 
[1862-1867]: les Francais au Mexique. 
Paris: Bloud & Barral. 5 f. 

Tscuupr (J. J. von). Culturhistorische 
und sprachliche Beitriige zur Kenntniss 
des alten Pert. Vienna: Tempsky. 
4to. 11:30 m. 

Varieny (Ὁ. de). Les Etats-Unis: esquis- 
ses historiques. Paris. 18mo. 

VeNABLE (W. H.) Beginnings of literary 
‘culture in the Ohio valley: historical 
and biographical sketches. Pp. 569. 
Cincinnati: Clarke. 
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Contents of Pertodical Publications 


I. FRANCE 


Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences 


Politiques, vi.4. October—K. Bourmy: 
The formation of nationality in the 
United States [regarding the obstacles to 
the formation of a homogeneous and 
united nation as exceptionally great. In 
the west over two-thirds of the country 
the population is too sparse and too 
shifting, and of too many different 
races, possessing local and provincial 
rather than national feeling. In the 
south the population is more fixed, 
and in the north denser; but in the 
southern half the population consists of 
negroes, and in the north the prepon- 
derance of foreign-born emigrants in 
the great cities prevents the growth of 
national feeling and disturbs the normal 
course of politics]. 


Bibliothéque de l’Kcole des Chartes, lii. 


3.—C. ΡῈ GRANDMAISON : Gagniéres, his 
correspondence and collections of por- 
traits, continued from vol. li. 6, with 
letters.—_—- E. Trmuarp bE CHARDIN 
prints the register of Barthélemi de 
Noces, secretary and treasurer to the 
duke of Berri (1374-1377, relating to 
money matters. One document relates 
to the ransom of John Cresswell, of the 
English garrison of Lusignan, 1374], 
first part.—C. V. Laneuois: Pons 
d’Aumelas [a judge in the time of 
Philip the Fair}.—-N. Vators : Honoré 
Bonet, prior of Salon [now Selonnet, in 
the diocese of Embrun, 1382]. i. 
Mancest-Batirrou: The provostship of 
the merchants of Paris at the end 
of the fourteenth century._P. M. 
Perret: The mission of Péron de 
Baschi at Venice [1493], from Venetian 
documents [printing deliberations of 
the senate, 8 July—4 November].— 
M. Fournier prints a contract between 
two masters of arts and a bachelor of 
' medicine [1458] at Perpignan super 
regimine scolariwm [in all probability 
connected with the establishment of a 
‘tutela’ or hall for arts students]. 
Revue Critique d’Histoire et de Littéra- 
ture, 1891. No. 48. Oct. 26 —H. 
Corpier: Mandeville’s Travels [stating 
the evidence for the accepted view that 
they are a compilation by John of 
Burgundy, otherwise de Barba ; in con- 
nexion with G. F. Warner’s edition]. 


Revue Historique, xlvii. 1. September 


——P. Moncraux: The legend of the 
Pygmies and the dwarfs of equatorial 
Africa [collecting and examining the 
evidence ancient and modern}.——-G. 
Bonet-Maury: The will of Renée de 
France, duchess of Ferrara [printed in 
vol. xlvi. 1. The writer discusses its 
provisions and points of interest]. ——- A. 
Moret-Fario: The marquise de Gudanes 
for Gudata],a politicalagentin Spain at 
the end of the seventeenth century.—== 
2. November—C. Juin: Ausonius 
and his times. I: The life of a Gallo- 
Roman at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury. J. Trsstrr: Lkkehard’s 
chronicle [raising the questions of its 
authorship and its relation to the 
‘Annales Herbipolenses’]|.—-A. Ὁ. 
Xernopot: The Walacho - Bulgarian 
empire [taking the Roumans. of the 
south of the Danube from the regions 
beyond the Balkans, sketching the 
history of the Walacho-Bulgarian power 
from 1185 to 1250, and examining the 
part played in it by the Roumans. It 
is maintained that the Roumans of the 
north of the Danube came from the 
south by way of the Carpathians].—— 
A. Carrenurert: The birthplace of 
Philip Augustus [arguing for Paris, 
against L. Delisle’s decision in favour 
of Gonesse].—-P. VaucHELET: Gene- 
ral Gobert, first article [1760-1793], 
with letters, &c. 


Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, v. 4. 


October—Gerorcrvitcu: Servia at the 
congress of Berlin [an account of the 
negotiations of M. Ristitch at Berlin in 
1878, based on his own papers. The 
writer concludes that Servia owes its 
modest acquisitions, after two wars, 
chiefly to the dexterity and decision of 
Milan IV and the ability of M. Ristitch]. 
Duc pe Broeue: The prison of 
prince Charles Edward Stuart (giving 
passages from an extremely curious 
historical play on the expulsion of 
Charles Edward from France after the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, written in imi- 
tation of Shakespeare’s historical plays 
by the marquis d’Argenson, ex-minister 
of foreign affairs, who bitterly criticises. 
the terms of the peace, brings his late 
colleagues on the stage, and exhibits 
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their weaknesses and foibles with the 
greatest frankness]. - 

Revue des Questions Historiques, 1. 2. 
—F. pe Moor: The early history of 
Israel according to Egyptian and Hit- 
tite evidence [on the Exodus and settle- 
ment in Canaan].——C. ΡῈ Smept: 
The organisation of Christian churches 
im the third centwry.——O. VicrIER: 
The political influence of pére Joseph ; 
the negotiations with the princes of 
Germany and with. Sweden [1629-1638]. 
——M. Server: The revolution of July, 
1789.——J. VAN DEN Gueyn : St. Theog- 
mus, bishop of Bethelia in Palestine 
[425-522], and the sources for his 
biography. A. v’Hrrsomez: The 
journey of Philip Auaustus to Tournay 
[1187], and the ‘charte de commun’ of 
1188. 


II. GERMANY 


Deutsche Zeitschrift fir Geschichtswis- 


senschaft (Freiburg), vi. 1.—W. Jv- 
LEIcH: The battle of Adrianople [9 
Aug. 378]. ——R. Davipsoun: The origin 
of the consulship, with special reference 
to the county of Florence - Fiesole 
[arguing that the ‘consules’ were at 
first a committee of the ‘boni ho- 
mines ’].—--F. Stirve: Duke Maszi- 
milian I of Bavaria and his aims at 
the imperial crown [owing chiefly to 
the influence of his father, William V], 
with documents [1600-1602]. HX. 
WEGELE dismisses A. Maass’s argu- 
ments against the genuineness of 
Dante’s treatise ‘de Monarchia.’—— 
K. Scurennuyass prints a document on 
the meeting of Frederick III and 
Charles the Bold at Treves [1473].—— 
W. Varces: On R. Sohm’s identifica- 
tion of ‘weichbildsrecht’ and ‘ burg- 
recht..___T. WicHErt: On the his- 
torians of the wpper Rhine in the 
fourteenth century [on the relation 
between the continuation of James de 
Voragine (manuscript at Colmar) and 
Closener’s chronicle].—-—-R. Scumipr 
prints a letter of Bielfeld [22 Feb. 
1760] on the proposed secret mission 
of colonel von Pechlin to St. Petersburg. 
——H. Hirer: On the [fabulous] 
interview of Haugwita with Napoleon 
at Briinn [7 Dec. 1805; explained 
as arising from a misunderstanding of 
Napoleon’s bulletin of 10 Dec. which 
really referred to the interview of 28 
Nov.]. 


Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Kirchenrecht 


(Freiburg), i. 1.—A. Frantz: Prussia 
and the catholic church at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century.—-H. Was- 
SERSCHLEBEN prints a document ‘de 
contentione monasterii Limpurgensis et 


Société de l’Histoire du Protestantisme 


Frangais. Bulletin historique et litté- 
raire. Χ]. 8,9. August, September— 
C. Pascau: Lowis XIV and the hugue- 
not refugees in England [1681-1689], 
from the despatches, in part un- 
published, of the king and his ministers 
and ambassadors ; two articles. -—N. 
Weiss prints docwments illustrating the 
situation of the huguenots after the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew [1572- 
1573]).——The autobiography of 
Jacques Cabrit [1669-1751], seventh 
section. N. Weiss prints the five 
last letters of Paul Kabaut [τ788.-- 
1792]. 10. October—C. Rapaup: 
The family of Sirven in Switzerland 
[1762-1772, protected by Voltaire].— — 
N. Wess prints a letter of Voltaire to 
Paul Rabaut [16 May, 1767]. 


AND AUSTRIA 


sanctimonialium in Sebach [1198]. 
2.—T. Disren prints a letter from 
Justus Jonas [10 July 1565]. 


Historisches Jahrbuch (Munich), xii. 3.— 


The late K. J. Antncer: The date of 
composition and the purpose of the 
dialogue ‘Philopatris’ ascribed to 
Lucian [written in the reign of John 
Zimisces].— Dr. Faux: The attempt 
of the elector palatine Frederick IIT 
to introduce Calvinism into Sponheim, 
second article; with documents. 
K. Unkxet: The establishment of the 
permanent apostolic nuntiature at 
Cologne [arguing against M. Lossen’s 
view that it was established so early as 
1573]; first article: Bishop Giovanni 
Francesco Bonomo of Vercelli’s first 
mission to Cologne [1583]. —-H. J. 
Worm: The alleged recall of cardinal 
Albornoz in 1357 [maintaining that he 
was not recalled, but resigned his 
legation of his own free will]. ——F. X. 
GLASSCHROEDER: J'he ecclesiastical re- 
habilitation of Lewis the Bavarian 
{showing that the excommunication 
was not removed until 1430]. 


Historische Zeitschrift (Munich), lxvii. 


1. 7. June: The Roman municipal 
system in the provinces. M. Len- 
MANN: The memoirs of field-marshal 
von Boyen ; with the text of his account 
of the Prussian military organisation, 
past and present [May 1817].—=2.— 
H. von WILKE: Gouverneur Morris, 
the American minister at Paris during 
the reign of terror.——H. Donvorrr: 
Nobility and citizenship in ancient 
Hellas [B.c. 800-500]. M. Lexnmann: 
Enlistment, compulsory service, and 
leave in the army of Frederick William 
I.—-T. Wiepvemann: Frederick the 
Great’s ‘ Histoire de mon temps’ [on 
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the relation between the edition of 
1775 and the king’s memoir on the 
first Silesian war, 1742-1743]. 
Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Oester- 
reichische Geschichtsforschung: (Inns- 
bruck), xii. 3.—T. von Sicxen: On the 
diplomas of Otto III, continued. III: 
The documentary evidence for Otto's 
itinerary [noticing and _ explaining 
irregularities in the dates and places of 
documents, difficulties about the speed 
of the royal journeys, &c.]. IV: The 
itinerary of the years 996 and 997 
{identifying the place ‘Pistria’ or 
‘ Plistia’ with ‘ Pistia ’ between Foligno 
and Camerino, maintaining that Otto 
was in Italy, at Verona, as late as 
September 996, and examining the 
chronology of the emperor’s corre- 
spondence with Gerbert (Gerb. Epist. 
182, 183, 185-187, 213-216, 218-220), 
&c.}. R. Rouricur: Amalric I, king 
of Jerusalem [1162-1174, a narrative 
of his reign]: printing a letter of 
Bohemund III of Antioch [after 2 
Oct. 1187]; Erbo’s poem on _ the 
loss of Jerusalem; documents of 
Bohemund III and IV of Antioch 
[April 1189 and December 1203] grant- 
ing privileges to the Genoese ; a letter 
of ‘A., archbishop of Nazareth’ [after 
12 April 1204]; a document of Garinus, 
master of the hospital [1231]; and a 
document of Richard Filangieri, im- 
perial marshal [1242].——O. Repiicu 
prints four sets of messenger’s vouchers 
tlustrating postal arrangements [1496-- 
1500. The rate of speed on long 
journeys from end to end was about 5? 
kilométres an hour; the journey from 
Malines to Innsbruck about 5} days. 
The vouchers are the earliest known 
evidence of the postal organisation set 
on foot by Johann Baptista von Taxis]. 
—-T. von Sicxet: The remains of the 
archives of the monastery of St. Chris- 
tina at Olonna.—H. V. SavERLAND 
prints a document of Rudolf of Habs- 
burg [Vienna, 15 May 1278] and part of 
a dedication-notification [1338] men- 
tioning the meeting of Edward III of 
England with the emperor Lewis IV at 
Coblenz. 


‘Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir altere 


Deutsche Geschichtskunde (Hanover), 
xvii. 1—Letters from Wilhelm von 
Giesebrecht to G. H. Pertz [written in 
Italy 22 December 1843-10 January 
1845, with two of 1846 and 1847]._—_W. 
WarttTENBACH describes the Formularius 
diwersarum epistolarum [of the 11th 
‘ and 12th cent.] contained in the 
Munich MS. Lat. 19411 [of the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, formerly 
_ at Tegernsee). V. Krause: The acts 
of the synod of Tribur [895, arguing 
from a collation of manuscripts that 
the ‘ vulgate’ text represents the true 
and original recension of the canons, 


of which the form given by Regino is 
only an epitome)]._—-_ F. Kurze: The 
‘Annales Fuldenses.’ I: The text 
{the manuscripts and their relations]. 
II: The first part [714-838]; its 
sources [including among them, against 
Waitz, the ‘Annales Sithienses’ and 
discerning the use of a lost Bavarian 
book of annals down to 796] and au- 
thorship {assigned to the well-known 
HKinhard]. III: The remaining parts 
{from 838 to 863 the work of Rudolf of 
Fulda; from 863 to 887, of Meginhard 
of Fulda, written at Mainz; the 
Bavarian continuation, 882—9o01, written 
probably at Ratisbon].——O. Hotprr- 
Eacer: On the ‘ Chronica principum 
Brunsvicensium’ [recently discovered 
at Treves] and the ‘ Chronica princi- 
pum Saxoniae, and the chronicles 
related to them farguing that the 
‘Chronica ducum de Brunsvick’ is 
derived chiefly from the former, but in 
part from the latter; describing the 
remaining contents of the Treves MS., 
which include an enlarged recension of 
the ‘Chronica principum Saxoniae,’ 
wherein is traced the use of some lost 
annales of St. Blasius at Brunswick, 
and which was itself borrowed from, 
together with the ‘ Chronica principum 
Brunsvicensium,’ by the author of the 
‘Cronica Saxonum’ known to us by 
the fragments in Heinrich von Her- 
ford].——T. Mommsren: The synod of 
Turin [suggesting that this ‘ Tauri- 
nense concilium’ (called between 400 
and 418, and admittedly Gallican) was 
held not at Turin but at Tours, the 
name of which in the ‘ Notitia Gallia- 
rum’ appears as ‘Civitas Torinorum ’}. 
——T. Mommsrn describes the Paris 
MS., Lat. 1682, of Gregor. Magn. epist. 
ὦ. 16a and 16b [overlooked by P. Ewald]. 
— -lL. M. Hartmann: On the letters in 
Greg. Magn. Reg. vi. 42 and ix. 137 
{usually considered to be copies of the 
same, but shown to be distinct].—— 
K. ΝΈΡΕ : Paul the Deacon’s description 
of the provinces of Italy [confirming T. 
Mommsen’s position, as against Waitz, 
that the Madrid catalogue, A. xvi, is 
derived from this, not vice versa]. 
H. Zimmer: The dates of SS. Blaith- 
maic’s and Moengal’s deaths [24 July 
827 and 871].——F. W. E. Rors: 
Johann von Hexheim and his Mainz 
chronicle [believed to be lost]. R. 
STERNFELD prints'a report of Guido 
Fulcodit [afterwards pope Clement IV] 
on the feudal obligations of Sault in 
Forcalqwier [1251]. 


Neues Archiv fiir Sachsische Geschichte 


und Altertumskunde (Dresden), xii. 3, 
4—P. Hassen: The line taken by 
electoral Saxony in relation to the 
preliminaries of the peace of Basel 
[1794-1795], with two letters._—P. 
VettER: Jakob Schenck and the 
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preachers at Leipzig [1541-1543].—— 
S.Isstur: The Wittenberg capitulation 
of 1547.——H. Knorue: Additions to 
Huber’s‘ Regesten Kaiser Karls IV.’ —— 
O. Metrzer: A rhyming prophecy of the 
time of the Schmalkaldic war [1547]. 
——G. Miter: Note on the literatwre 
of the Schmalkaldic war.-—-T. Dts- 
TEL: The sign-manual of elector Au- 
gustus of Saxony [from 1584}. 

Theologische Quartalschrift (Tiibingen), 
Ixiii. 4.— A. Briti: The ‘ Clementines’ 
and the primacy of the Roman church. 
Theologische »>tudien und Kritiken 
(Gotha), 1892, 1—Dr. Wanpveu: C. 
Sentius Saturninus, procurator of Syria 
{fixing the date of his appointment at 


10 B.c. and making the census of Luke 
ii. take place during his governorship, 
B.C. 7]. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindi- 
schen Gesellschaft (Leipzig), xlv. 3. 
—— A. Sprencer: On Hamddni’s de- 
scruption of the Arabian peninsula. 

Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie 
(Innsbruck), xv. 4.—E. Micaarn: Dél- 


linger, second article-——P. von Horns- 
BROECH: Cyprian and the baptism of 
heretics. —-E. Micuart prints letters 


of Dillinger [sixteen earlier than 1830, 
with one each of 1840 and 1855]. 
Zeitschrift fir Wissenschsftliche Theo- 
logie (Leipzig), xxxv. 2.—A ‘von 
Rarray: The Hussites in Hungary. 


Ill. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Church Quarterly Review, No. 65. Octo- 
ber—The life of archbishop Tait.— 
The council of Hphesus [giving an 
account of an unpublished Coptic 
MS. at Paris containing the report of 
St. Cyril’s agent at Constantinople, 
Victor archimandrite of Faou, during: 
the session of the council. This nar- 
rative, of which a summary with exten- 
sive extracts is here given, includes an 
unknown letter of St. Cyril, and throws 
a much-desired light upon the diplo- 
macy carried on by the opposing parties 
at the court of Theodosius II]. — John 
Wyclif [a biographical sketch, with 
special reference to his philosophical, 
political, and religious position]. — 
The county and diocese of Lincoln 
[with a short account of successive 
bishops].— -7. Mozley’s letters from 
Rome on the occasion of the ecumenical 
council [1869-1870]. —— Elizabethan 
explorers. 

Dublin Review. 3rd Series. No. 53. 
October—Blessed Thomas More [on 
T. B. Bridgett’s ‘ Life ’]. A. Hamit- 
ton: Benedictine government from the 
sixth to the eleventh century.—— Miss 
_ J. M. Stone: Queen Elizabeth and the 
Roman catholics. 

Edinburgh Review, No. 358. October— 
The earlier life of Sir Robert Peel [to 
1827].——-Austria in 1848-1849 [from 
Hiibner’s account].— The life of 
archbishop Tait. —— Germany and 
jield-marshal von Moltke. 

Jewish Quarterly Review, No. 13. 
October—D. Kaurmann: The Jewish 
prayerbook according to the ritual of 
the church of England before 1290 
{from the work of Jacob son of Judah 
Hazan of London, entitled pn yy, 
‘The Tree of Life,’ and composed in 
1275. It is contained in the Hebrew 
MS. 17 of the Leipzig Stadtbibliothek. 
Whether the additions to and varia- 
tions in the common prayers found 
here belong in fact to the Anglo-Jewish 


synagogue in general, or are due to the 
particular writer, cannot be decided 
until the entire manuscript is pub- 
lished]. 

Law Quarterly Review, No. 28. October— 
Ἐς W. Marruanp: Frankalmoign in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries [tracing 
the history of the meaning of grants 
‘in elemosina’ and showing how the 
specification acquired a technical sense. 
It is explained that tenure in frank- 
almoign did not of itself involve 
exemption from forinsec service, nor 
always from services to the immediate 
lord. The assize Utrwm established 
by the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
cap. ix., decided not the title to 
lands, but the competence of courts. 
If the land was proved to be held ‘in 
frankalinoign, the ecclesiastical courts. 
had jurisdiction. But by Bracton’s 
time the assize had become limited to 
suits brought by rectors of parish 
churches, because other ecclesiastical 
persons were now held to have their 
remedy by ordinary process in king’s 
court. The king’s courts had thus 
acquired an extension of jurisdiction 
which was not contemplated, far less 
claimed, in the time of Henry II]. 

Quarterly Review, No. 346. October— 
The life of archbishop Tait. ——The 
history of the Bodleian library. 
Abraham Lincoln..—H. Taine on 
Napoleon I.——Warwick the king- 
maker [eriticising his character and 
policy from ἃ hostile point of 
view]. 

Scottish Review, No. 36. October—F. 
Lecce : Witchcraft in Scotland {chiefly 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies].——A. T. Srppaup : The acquist- 
tion of the Caucasus by Russia. 
—-Gaelic historical songs.——The 
Norse discovery of America.—Miss 
Fiorenck McCunn: James Melville’s 
account of the visit of the presbyterian 
ministers to London [1606]. 
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IV. ITALY 


Archivio Storico Italiano (Florence), 5th 
ser., viii. 1.—G. R. Sanesi prints an 
unknown speech of Donato Giannotti 
[1528] on the armament of the city of 
Florence.--—C. CAsTELLANI prints 
twelve letters of princes of the house of 
Savoy to Simone Contarini [1598- 
1618]._—G. A. Venturi: The contro- 
versies between the grand duke Leopold 
I of Tuscany and bishop Scipione de’ 
Ricci with the Roman curia [from 1769], 
first article——C. Pao describes a 
letter-book of the balia of Siena for the 
year 1544 [printing two of the letters]. 
——E. Casanova prints a copy of the 
letters of Charles V and Clement VIT 
for theswmmons of a council [1530], with 
autograph corrections by Francesco 
Guicciardini. 

Archivio Storico Lombardo (Milan), xviii. 
8.—G. AGNELLI: Roncaglia, a disserta- 
tion on the true locality of the imperial 
diets [fixing it not on the right bank of 
the Po between Piacenza and Cremona, 
buton the left bank between Piacenzaand 
- Lodi]. Z. Vouta: Catone Sacco and 
the college founded by him at Pavia 
[1458], printing his will and the statutes 
of the college. --—G. Romano: The mar- 
riage of Lucia, daughter of Bernabo 
Visconti, with Frederick of Meissen 
(1399; and afterwards with Edmund 
earl of Kent, 1407]._—G. B. Intra: 
The two empresses Eleonora Gonzaga 
[the wives of Ferdinand II and III], 
second article ; concluded. P. GHIN- 
ZONI prints letters dc. relating to Cesare 
Beccaria. 

Archivio Storico per le Province Napole- 
tane, xvi. 3.—B. Croce: The theatres 


im Naples from the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth century, concluded [with 
notes on Neapolitan provincial theatres, 
&e.) G. Crct: Churches and chapels 
at Naples recently destroyed or await- 
ing destruction, fourth -article.——G. 
p. B. continues the publication of a 
history of the kingdom of Naples 
{written by a Venetian at the end of 
the fifteenth century]. —_N. F. Fara- 
στὰ: The topography of the Abruzzo 
im the middle ages, third article.—— -G. 
Fortunato describes two twelfth 
century inscriptions from the church of 
8. Maria di Perno.——N. Panrisro: 
Calendar of documents formerly be- 


longing to the family of Fusco, 
continued; no. cexii.-cexx. [1256-- 
1257]. 


Nuovo Archivio Veneto, i. 2.—G. Braonr 


prints ten letters. to count Francesco 
Apostoli from Gerolamo Tomich, secre- 
tary to the Russian legation at the 
court of Naples [20 November 1792 to 
9 April 1793]._—-V. Papovan: Notes 
and documents illustrating the history 
of the Venetian coinage. G. Montt- 
coto: The art of the fiolarti in Venice 
im the thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries, and their statutes, concluded. 
G. Brapeco;: Roman and medieval 
aqueducts in Verona.—-G. ΜΟΝΤΊΟΘΟΙ,Ο 
describes a Latin poem of the ducal 
chancellor Tanto addressed to Albertino 
Mussato. 


Rivista Storica Italiana (Turin), viii. 3.— 


P. Orsi: The correspondence of Charles 
Emmanuel I [printing letters, 1582- 
1630]. ----- F. Gasorro: The poems of 
Charles Emmanuel I. 


V. RUSSIA 
(Communicated by W. R. Morrrzz) 


Istoricheski Viestnik. — September —S. 
Suusrnsxr: The centenary of the death 
of prince Potemkin [which occurred 
about 30 versts from Yassy: the spot 
is now marked by a pillar]._— Sergius 
of Radonezh [f1391, a hero of the 
time of Dmitri Donskoi and the battle 
of Kulikovo]. —— J. Dusasov : Domestic 
history of Tambov in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries.——P. Yupin: 
The emperor Alexander in the Oren- 
burg district in 1824 [his visit to the 
mines].——-October —A. BrickNER: 
The Russian court in the years 1728- 
1733, from the reports of the English 
residents. [Ward and Rondeau: the 
wife of the latter published a volume 
of letters from Russia].——I. Laparr: 
Recollections of an Abkhasian peasant 
during the last Russo-Turkish war. 


——N. Ocrosrin: The Siberian diplo- 
matists of the seventeenth century 
[from official reports]|——P. Yupiw: 
Alexander II, when tsarevich, in the 
Orenburg district. November—The 
eastern policy of the emperor Nicholas. 
——P. Sremenrxovsxi: The Italian ex- 
pedition of 1799 and the meeting at 
Cronstadt in 1891. -—N. Barsov: 
Characteristics of Russian history and 
life during the reign of the emperor 
Peter II.——D. Evarnitsx1: Excava- 
tions of the Kurgans in the basin of the 
rivers Orel and Samara. 


Russkaia Starina. - September-November 


—N.Bravupo: The account of Muscovy 
by De la Newville in 1689 [describing 
among other things Golitsin’s expedi- 
tion to the Crimea].——September— 
October—An account of Napoleon's 
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expedition in 1812, from the manuscript 
diary of De la Flize, a surgeon in the 
French army. September, October, 
November—The diary of count Peter 
Valuyev [1859].——October—The life 
of Yefim Chemesov (1735-1801, illus- 
trating the rebellion of Pugachev].—— 
N. Oauosrin: The battle with the 
Swedes at Klutsk, from the diary of 5. 
Nepluyev, 19 April, 1706 [from the 
Moscow archives]|.——Baron N. Kaut- 
pars: The death of Charles XII of 
Sweden (the writer thinks he was killed 
by his French secretary Siquier; the 
weapon with which he was shot is pre- 
served at the baron’s seat ].—— November 
—Professor Binzgasov: Nikita Panin{the 
well-known minister of Catherine II] 
and Mercier de la Riviére [their corre- 
spondence].——L. Loparinsk1: Memoirs 
of the archimandrite V. Terletski 
[1808-1858], concluded.——Ukaz of 


the tsar Boris Godunov relating to pre- 
cautions against a famine (Nov. 3, 1601]. 


Zhurnal Ministerstva Narodnago Pro- 


sviestchenia).— September—October—A. 
Marxevicu: The election of the tsar 
Michael Romanov [by the boyars, who 
wanted to rule in his name].——V. 
Miter: Collection of materials for the 
description of places and peoples of the 
Caucasus, XII; Tiflis: 1891—— 
October—I. Minyuxov: The economical 
condition of Russia with reference to the 
reforms of Peter the Great [continued]. 
= —=October -- November — M. Brrez- 
KHOvV: Plan for the conquest of the 
Crimea made by Yuri Krizhanich [a 
Serb, the first panslavist, towards the 
close of the seventeenth century]. 
November—G. Aranastev: The trade in 
cereals in France at the end of the 
eighteenth century: Necker and Ca- 
lonne. 


VI. SPAIN 


Boletin de la Real Academia de la His- 


toria, xix. 1-3. July—September—T. 
G. Ropricvuez discusses with the aid of 
documents the successful resistance of 
Arévalo to its alienation to Ferdinand’s 
widow Germaine de Foix [the revolt 
was headed by the alcaide Juan Velaz- 
-quez, whose page Ignatius Loyola here 
received his baptéme de few]. lL. J. 
DE LA Lave prints documents relating 
to the foundation of the see of Carta- 
gena im the Indies.——C. GarrAn 
prints, with a commentary, the text 
and various confirmations of the fuero 
of Najera [of special interest to 
students of municipal history, since 
the fuwero of this Navarrese town 
served as model for many Castilian 
municipalities). F. Fira prints 
royal and other letiers relating to Fray 
Bernal Boyl (or Buyl) [1481-1496. 


They bear upon his expedition with 
Columbus, his services in the recovery 
of Roussillon, and the establishment of 
the order of S. Francesco di Paola at 
Montserrat].——F. Frra: Roman epi- 
graphy of Talavera de la Reina.——4. 
October—F. Fira : Thecorrespondence of 
Fray Bernal Boyl with Descés [a Lul- 
list enthusiast of Majorca, 1484-1493. 
Fray Boy] is identified with the author 
of the translation of Isaac de Religione 
into Castilian-Aragonese, of which his 
preface is here printed].——5. Novem- 
ber—-C. F. Duro: Two cartographers 
claimed by Majorca, Angelino Dulcet 
and Jafudé Cresques.——F. Fira: 
The unpublished correspondence of 
Arnaldo Descéds [1485-1495. The 
letters refer in great measure to the 
persecution of the Lullist professor 
Dagui]. 


VII. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Johns Hopkins’ University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science (Balti- 
more), ix. 8, 4.—B. C. Steiner: Uni- 
versity education in Maryland.——D. 
C. Guan: The Johns Hopkins’ uni- 
versity [1876-1891].——5, 6.—M. K. 
Wiurams: The development of munici- 
pal unity in the Lombard communes. 
=—=7, 8.—A. StepHEeNson: The public 
lands and agrarian laws of the Roman 
republic._——9.—T. Ivenaca: The con- 
stitutional development of Japan [1853- 
1881].——10.—J. H. T. McPuErson: A 
history of Liberia.——=11, 12.—F. J. 
Turner: The character and influence 
of the Indian trade in Wisconsin. 


Magazine of American History (New 


York).—September—B. A. Hinspaue: 
The first English foundation of colonies 
im America.——October—Mrs. M. J. 
Lams: Some portraits of Columbus. 
——W. F. Ganone: The identification 
of the riwer St. Croix, with maps.— 
Right rev. M. F. Howry: The point 
at which Cabot touched the New 
World in his first voyage [arguing in 
favour of the east coast of Newfound- 
land].——November—J. H: Parton: 
One hundred years of national life, 
1789-1889 [ἃ slight sketch].——Rev. C. 
A. Sraxety: Introduction of the negro 
into the United States in the sixteenth 
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century..——Journal of brigade-major 
F. Skelly (dealing with the demonstra- 
tion against Charlestown, 1779], con- 
tinued. Letter from colonel M. 
Willet to Washington [1783]. Letter 
from general Dearborn to governor 
Tompkins [asking for more troops, 
1812].——December—K. P. Batrur: 
Brigadier-general Jethro Sumner[1733- 
1785].—Hon. H. Kine: Fragments 


from the journal of the prince de 
Broglie [concerning Washington}._— 
5. B. Weexs: The code in North 
Carolina [notes on the history of duel- 
ling]._—-G. Εἰ. Manicaunr: General 
George Izard’s military career [a reply 
to H. Adams].——Hon. 5. H. M. 
Byers: The republic of St. Gall.—— 
Letter by general Andrew Jackson 
[1813]. 


Errata. 


Mr. W. H. Stevenson’s revised proof of his note on ‘The Old English Charters to 
St. Denis’ (vol. vi. 736-742) failed to reach the Editor. The following corrections 


are therefore necessary :— 


Page 736. The reference to note 5 should be placed after the word ‘ interest ’ (line 12) 


in the text. 


» 1787, line 14 from foot, for ‘ Agonauurla ’ read ‘ Agonauuala.’ 


” 4 ” 


Ἢ for ‘ Hasingas’ read ‘ Hastingas.’ 
» 739, ,, 15, for ‘perhorrescens’ read ‘ perhurrescens.’ 


» 741, ,, 8 from foot, for ‘ Hthulwulf’ read ‘ Athelwullf.’ 
» 742, ,, 12, for‘b? read "γι 


The Rev. J. P. Whitney asks us to say that in his review of Mr. Poole’s edition of 
Wycliffe de Dominio divino the sentence, ‘The editor has done good service by reprint- 
ing’ (page 764, line 9 from foot), should run, ‘by printing for the first time. On 
age 762, line 15 from foot, for ‘ though ’ read ‘ and.’ 


ον i ὐαααπδιδι 


THE ENGLISH 


HIsTORICAL REVIEW 


NO. XXVI.—APRIL 1892 


The Swedish Part in the Viking 
Eixpeditions 


ESTERN viking expeditions have hitherto been ascribed to 
Danes and Norwegians exclusively. Renewed investigations 
reveal, however, that Swedes shared widely in these achievements, 
notably in the acquisition of England, and that, among other famous 
conquerors, Rolf, the founder of the Anglo-Norman dynasty, issued 
from their country. 

Suionum hine civitates, ipso in oceano, praeter viros armaque 
classibus valent! contains the earliest allusion to northern vikings. 
Its form implies that the inhabitants of the southern Baltic shores, 
who evidently gave the description, must have suffered inroads from 
the Suiones, the recognised early Sveas or Swedes. The inter- 
pretation stands confirmed in the rock inscriptions at different 
points of the Scandinavian coast, almost exclusively in Sweden, 
which, according to Hildebrand and Montelius, depict war ships as 
far back as the bronze age. The traditions of the sagas, moreover, 
embrace naval expeditions to different parts of the Baltic, from 
viking seats which studded the entire Scandinavian shore. The 
raids of the early, even semi-mythical, kings of Upsala on the 
eastern side are sustained by the many Swedish words grafted by 
warlike contact on the Finnish language of the Slav border, long 


2 Tacitus, Germania, cap. 44. 
VOL. VII.—NO. XXVI. Ρ 
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before the introduction of runes.? Prior to saga times the Swedes 
had founded Gardarike, on the shores of Lake Ladoga, whence 
they subsequently extended their sway over the present Muscovite 
region and laid the foundation of the Russian empire. King Adils, 
whose name occurs in the poem of Beowulf, is said to have invaded 
Saxland, in Germany, and thus given an impulse to the Saxon 
movement toward England. Ivar VidfaSme, the wide-ruling, con- 
quered nearly all the Baltic lands, from Finland round into 
Denmark. Other Svea kings occupied at different times portions 
of the same region, and raided even along the coast of northern 
Norway. Danes and Norwegians likewise ravaged in the Baltic, but 
their historians recognise the supremacy of the Swedes in these 
waters and as eastern conquerors. ‘The saga records of invasions 
in the south and south-west are as credible as the verified tales con- 
cerning the east, for Germany presented a richer and more alluring 
field for vikings, with whom trade and plunder went hand in hand. 
Holmberg’s lists of Roman treasures and coins in Scandinavia, from 
the Augustan period onwards, prove the early contact of Sweden in 
particular with the south Baltic shore ; while the foundation here, 
at the mouth of the Oder, of the renowned Jomsburg league of 
warriors and sea robbers, by vikings from the Swedish side, 
points to the facilities for similar early settlements. Those who 
object to the theory of a trans-Baltic migration of Aryans or their 
branches may in the Jomsburg settlement seek a probable solution 
of the much-disputed traditions among so many Teutonic peoples— 
Goths, Longobards, Herules, Franks, Anglo-Saxons—of their Scan- 
dinavian origin ; for some of the conquests mentioned above may 
have been effected by mere bands, which acquired domination 
among these Teutons, as the Varangians and vikings did over the 
Russians and others, and gave rise to the boast of a Swedish origin, 
for the leading families at least. 

For several centuries we behold vikings in operation, but only 
within the sea bordered and controlled by the Swedes, or upon the 
coasts of Denmark and Norway. Beyond this limit encroachments 
are not recorded until the sixth century, when Danes move across 
their southern boundary. ‘The viking voyages westward are gene- 
rally reckoned to begin with the raids on England at the close of 
the eighth century. These descents * take place, be it observed, not 
on the richer south-east coast, which would have been heard of 


* Thomsen, V., Den Gotiske Sprog. Indflydelse; and notably The Origin of the 
Rus, p. 75 &c., by the same author, which reviews the early Swedish occupation of 
Russia. See also Rambaud’s Hist. Russia; and Noreen’s authorities in Paul, Grund- 
riss der Philologie, i. 418-21. It will be observed that the term Sweden is applied 
to the present territory of that name, and the claims advocated embrace also those 
pertaining to the districts formerly belonging to Denmark and Norway. 

3 Excluding the first of 787, as isolated and blurred by interpolation, according to 
Steenstrup’s recent researches, Normannerne, ii. 15. ; 
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and sought by Jutland Danes in the course of their gradual advance 
westward along the continent. They occur higher up, and are, 
between 795 and 831, confined to Scotland and Ireland. The Danes 
would evidently not turn away from their partly opened route along 
the attractive continental coast to the barren north of Scotland; 
nor would they be likely to seek distant Ireland by way of the 
Channel, with its extensive and populous slopes, without touching 
them, or without being noticed for several decades. Palgrave shows 
that vikings do not enter the Seine until 841, and raids are not 
resumed in England till the preceding thirties. The invaders of 
Scotland and Ireland in 795-831 are less likely, therefore, to have 
come from southern Denmark, and, as Irish chronicles distinguish 
them from the later dominant yet cognate Norwegians, they must 
be assigned rather to Sweden or eastern Danish islands. 

The Swedes. here present several strong claims for considera- 
tion. Until the eleventh century they stand forward as the 
leading and most enterprising of the Scandinavian powers; as the 
earliest vikings and the most extensive conquerors east of the North 
Sea—so Norwegian historians affirm. The continental chroniclers, 
_ moreover, distinctly name them, the Sveones—not Sweden generally 
—together with the Danes, as being the ‘ Northmen,’ or western 
vikings, of the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries.‘ Danish his- 
torians, like Steenstrup, actually declare that foreign annals afford 
no distinct evidence of Norway’s participation in western expedi- 
tions until the eleventh century, except one solitary instance in 
favour of Vestfold, near the Swedish border, when it ravages 
western France. But this is open to doubt. Norwegians, like 
Swedes, were, in truth, merged in the terms Northmen and 
Danes, both of which were general to all Scandinavians abroad, 
as appears from KHinhard, and as has been shown by Maurer, 
Thorsen, and others. The earlier conversion of the Danes to 
Christianity and their more immediate contact with Germany 
account for the frequent application of their name to all Scandi- 
navians, whose language and customs were at that time identical, 
or appeared so to foreigners, as a rule, long after differences became 
marked among the natives. 

The expansion of Sweden concerns us closely, since one of its 
effects was the inauguration of the western viking age. For centu- 
ries there had been a struggle for supremacy between the rulers of 
the northern Sveas, centering round the lake of Melar, and the 
southern Sveas, who, according to the Hildebrand school, in course of 
time had spread over lower Sweden and Denmark, merging with 


* Dani siquidem ac Sveones, quos Nortmannos vocanvus, observes Einhard, in Vita 
Karoli Magn. cap. xii., placing the emphasis upon the Swedes. Helmold, Chron. Slav., 
copies verbatim. Steenstrup refers to still other chronicles for similar remarks. 
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the earlier Gautic or Gothic inhabitants. This rivalry terminated 
toward the close of the eighth ‘century at the battle of Bravalla— 
the greatest in the north, according to the sagas. The northerners 

or Swedes proper, here affirmed the political ascendency which, ex- 
cepting a brief interruption, had been theirs since the beginning 
of the Ynglinga dynasty and of the great Scandinavian shrine at 
Upsala. In order to assure the acquired control over Denmark 
and southern Norway, the victorious Sigurd Ring moved his 
court into West Gothland, on the central west coast of Sweden. 
The battle of Bravalla took place between 770 and 785, or just 
before the advent of vikings in England. The victory relieved from 
service a large fleet. The number of vessels on Sigurd’s side alone 
has been estimated at 2,500. The idle crews naturally bethought 
themselves of congenial piracy, and competition obliged a portion, 
with the larger craft, to seek fresh fields westward. Who were 
these men? ‘The answer opens with the significant fact that none 
of the early viking chiefs of renown, notably Rollo and the Lodbroe 
line, who achieved the first important conquests in England and 
France, can be identified as either Danes or Norwegians, notwith- 
standing the large number of sagas and chronicles covering the 
period in question. These sources are almost exclusively Nor- 
wegian and Danish; for the Norwegians of Iceland preserved and 
transcribed the sagas, while the Danes acquired native and foreign 
chroniclers at a comparatively early date, by receiving Christianity 
nearly two centuries before the Sveas did so. Sweden stands 
recorded only in a few sagas, chiefly fragments, and in brief, dis- 
torted allusions. These allusions point, nevertheless, to her, rather 
than to the sister countries, as the home of some of the greatest 
chiefs. 

The southern Danes undoubtedly began to figure early as sea- 
rovers, and acquired possessions along the south-eastern coast of 
the North Sea; but they advanced slowly, while other raiders, as 
already said, gained Ireland by a northerly route many decades before 
them. A few vikings, like Hasting and his comrade Biorn Jernsida, 
are traced to the Dano-German corner, which Munch claims as a 
Swedo-Norwegian settlement. It certainly seems to have been held by 
a mixed gathering of adventurers, like the Jomsburg league, for Biorn 
Jcernsida is the peculiar name of a then roving prince of Sweden ; 
Rolf of Normandy comes from Sweden to obtain reinforcements 
here, and the Lodbroesons frequent the district, so do Norwegians. 
The many vikings calling here, or sailing hence, need not, therefore, 
be Danes or natives of the place. 

As regards the Lodbroc line, the most widespread and famous of 
the rovers, the direct evidence assigns them to Sweden. ‘All the 
sagas agree,’ says Munch, that Ragnor Lodbroc is the son of 
Sigurd Ring, the Svea conqueror, and his successor as ruler of the 
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united northern kingdoms, yet also a viking. Sven Aggeson, the 
earliest chronicler of Denmark, and Dahlmann, one of her latest, 
likewise recognise him as such, while Mr. Howorth seeks to solve 
certain doubts by assuming him to be a younger son and sea-rover, 
or that sub-kings rule for him at Upsala. Certain Danish writers 
insist that he is the son of a Danish king; but then Sigurd was 
sovereign of Denmark as well as of Sweden. If western accounts at 
times allude to the Lodbrocsons as Danes, we need only recollect 
that the term was applied also to Scandinavians in general.® 
Lodbroe could not have been born before 760, was born probably 
decades later, and may have lived beyond the middle of the ninth 
century. While Sigurd lived he would, in accordance with prevailing 
taste and social requirements, seek glory as viking, and very likely 
lead direct western expeditions across the North Sea to England from 
the river Gotha, where a Swedish fleet must have been stationed, to 
assure the conquests of Sigurd Ring and to be near the court. He 
kept to the north, and subsequently toward Scotland and Ireland, 
probably because the superior attractions of the southern regions 
were unknown to him. It has already been shown that the southern 


~ Danes would not have deviated from the richer continental route to 


the bleak north, and did not touch the English Channel coast till 
after 830, and that Irish chroniclers indicate Swedes or eastern 
Danes, not the later dominant Norwegians, as the first intruders in 
their land. Now, as Ireland was ravaged before the above date, and 
as Saxo, the Danish annalist, describes Lodbroc as being one of the 
raiders, the evidence points to Swedes as the early invaders in 
England and Scotland as well as Ireland. Lodbroc may not have 
opened this northern route, but followed the indications of trading 
pirates, who so frequently acted as pioneers. That these forerunners 
can be claimed as his countrymen is supported by the testimony of 
the sagas and of contemporary German missionaries that Swedes 
early navigated the upper and lower parts of the North Sea;® and 
by the established fact that Gartar Svavarson, who first occupied 
Iceland, long named after him, was a Swedish trader, or semi-pirate, 
on his way to the islands north of Scotland—evidently held by 
people of his own nationality, partly at least.’ 


5 Binhard (in his Vita Karoli, as also in the Annales attributed to him) repeatedly 
uses Danes or Northmen as synonymous; so does Helmold, Chron. Slav. passim ; 
Maurer, Bekehrung, i. ὅδ, Howorth, in Royal Hist. Soc. ix. Steenstrup relies greatly 
on O’Donovan’s Three Fragments, 159, which refers to ‘Raghnall, son of the king 
of Lochlan,’ but this determines nothing. 

5 Rimbert (Vita Anskarii, cap. 27) shows that Swedish men and women frequented 
Dorestad, in Holland, and we have seen that sagas refer to Swedish raids in Saxland 
as well as on the northern coasts of Norway. 

* Hist. Norveg., fol. 5, declares him the first discoverer of Iceland, but this honour 
is also attributed to another. See Fornmanna Saga, Sognbrut, and Munch, Norsk. 
Hist. i. 446, which has further references. 
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The greatest among the many achievements ascribed to the 
Lodbroe line is the conquest of Northumberland and other counties, 
dating from 866, which laid the foundation for Scandinavian 
domination in England. The leaders were Ivar, Halfdan, and 
Ubba, the recognised sons of Lodbroc, and their associates ;% 
but, as the northern kingdoms are said to have been divided among 
these and other sons, it is probable that the invasion of Great 
Britain was undertaken by the brothers, who acquired sovereignty 
or property in southern Sweden and Denmark. The followers of 
the Swedish princes may, therefore, have been chiefly from this 
quarter, thus explaining the subsequent Danish mastery. Worsaae 
admits that other Scandinavians, besides Danes, settled here in 
large numbers, and Steenstrup very properly observes that the pre- 
ference must be ceded not to Norwegians, but to the intermediate 
Swedes, who were then more closely associated with Denmark.® 

The independent operations of Swedes in western waters are 
sustained by other evidence. The great viking region, north of 
Denmark, from which issued most Norwegian expeditions, par- 
ticularly those which founded kingdoms in Ireland and the Scottish 
waters, was Viken, a term embracing in general the inlet approaches 
to the present Christiania, but applying properly to the coast strip 
north of the river Gotha, constituting the kingdom of Ranrike, the 
present county of Bohus in Sweden. From this term, indeed, is 
probably derived the word ‘ viking,’ although some prefer to trace it 
to the similar name for entrenched camps formed by the sea-rovers. 
While Viken was their chief resort, as shown by the sagas and by 
the characteristic rock inscriptions, which are more numerous in 
Bohus than in any other part of western Scandinavia, their 
principal rendezvous here, as Munch, the Norwegian historian, 
further explains, was close to the present Gothenburg, on the river 
Gotha, a stream at all times in Swedish possession, although its 
mouth formed the common border-point at least at some periods 
for the three nations. 

The country behind it was mainly Swedish, and far superior to 
the adjoining narrow strips of Danish and Norwegian territory in 
fertility and population, while the river itself was the great and 
only western outlet for the rich and thickly settled lake region of 
central Sweden, with its several viking seats, as enumerated by 


8 In support of the sagas may be adduced the statement of Bishop Asser that their 

banner was worked by the hands of ‘ their sisters, the daughters of Lodbroc ’ (Camden’s 
. Anglica Script. p. 10; Munch, i. 614). Adam of Bremen, i. cap. 39, alludes to ‘ Inguar 
(Ivar), filius Lodparchi,’ as the chief. 

9 Steenstrup, Normannerne, i. 84-8; Worsaae’s Danes and Norwegians in Eng- 
land. Both are Danish writers. Many of the deeds attributed to the Lodbroc line can- 
not well be brought within two generations, but may have been achieved by descend- 
ants, who would be proud to proclaim themselves of his blood, or eager to wield so 
awe-inspiring a name, 


———— 
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Geijer.!° At the opening of the western viking period, moreover, 
the warlike Svea court had been moved near to this outlet, and 
served to attract and encourage daring and enterprising men. As 
Norwegians and Danes had their own havens, at Vestfold and else- 
where, and would not be likely to enter to any extent the harbour 
of the frequently hostile neighbour, it follows that the chief viking 
rendezvous, on the river Gotha, belonged to the Swedes, and that the 
large fleets here gathered were mainly theirs. Sweden must accord- 
ingly have operated extensively and independently in Great Britain, 
France, and the Mediterranean."! 

Let us now examine the indirect or subordinate participation of 
Sweden in the expeditions from Norway and Denmark, and note 
indisputable evidence that she contributed a much larger propor- 
tion of the Scandinavian invaders in England and adjoining coun- 
tries than has been supposed. Munch admits that the testimony 
of the sagas reveals a conquest of south-eastern Norway by Swedes 
from the adjoining Vermland about the beginning of the eighth 
century. The later suzerains of Sweden installed rulers in Vestfold 
and other districts, the last appointments being by Eric the Vic- 
torious and Olaf Skautkonung, in the beginning of the eleventh 
century. The leading chiefdom in the group so long controlled by 
Sweden, actually and nominally, by virtue of conquest and immi- 
gration, was Vestfold, the site of the great western shrine of 
Skiringsal, with its Svea cult. Hence issued the greatest of the 
Norwegian vikings, notably those who held possession of the long- 
enduring Scandinav kingdoms in Ireland. Sogn and other Viken 
districts shared with her those acquisitions in Scotland and the 
island group northward which are conceded to be essentially Nor- 
wegian, and in expeditions to England, France, and southward. 

Apart from the nominal share in these operations, which may 
be assigned to Swedes as recent immigrants or conquerors of Viken, 
there appears a more substantial claim. It is likely that the 
inhabitants of Sweden’s west provinces, more populous than those 
of Viken and filled with viking seats, would not only sail in ships 
of their own from the river Gotha, but would cross the narrow strip 
of Viken proper and enlist on Norwegian vessels. Indeed, the geo- 
graphical position and physical aspect of this narrow fjord-indented 
land, which as a rule formed a distinct chiefdom, indicate that it 
must have been occupied largely or mainly by people from the rich 
and broad Swedish provinces behind, which required its harbours. 
The fame of Vestfold’s shrine and markets would alone suffice to 
attract a number of these adventurers, eager for the booty and 


10 Hist. Sverige, i. 61, Heeren and Ukert’s edition. Munch. i. 455, &c. 

" The Arab writer Al Katib identifies rovers in Spain with the Swedish ‘ Rus,’ who 
ravaged the Black Sea regions. See Gayangos, Hist. Mohamm. Dynasty, lib. vi. &e. 
Ynglinga Saga, cap. 26, also alludes to such Svea expeditions. . 
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martial glory which were then deemed indispensable to: Northmen. 
The Viken folk, therefore, to whom the renown and acquisitions of 
Norwegian vikings mainly belong, were a mixture of pure Swedes, 
recent Swedish colonists, and Norwegians. Even the latter may be 
regarded as earlier Svea conquerors of Norway. This attempt to 
analyse the composition of the Norwegian element in Great Britain 
harmonises with the data of Munch, the jealously national historian 
of Norway.'” 

We can now turn southward, to examine the Swedish factor in 
the Dano-English element. Until the seventeenth century the 
Danes generally held possession of south-west Sweden. The 
reason lay partly in the proximity of these provinces to their 
capital, and partly in the traditional feeling which regarded them 
as the cradle of that branch of Sveas which, after overrunning the 
southern half of the peninsula and merging with the preceding 
Gothic inhabitants, settled in Scania, the south-west corner, and 
thence crossed to the isles and peninsula of the present Denmark. 
Sweden proper, however, remained the leading power until the 
eleventh century, and more than once assumed direct control over 
Denmark, particularly under Eric Vidfadme, Sigurd Ring, Eric the 
Victorious, and Olaf Skautkonung. The last two, indeed, drove out 
᾿ς successively Harold Bluetooth and his son Svein, the father of 

Canute the Great.!*> But Svein was wily. He managed to win and 
wed Sigrid the powerful, widow of Eric, who reconciled her son 
Olaf with him. Denmark became independent, and joined as ally 
of Sweden in the temporary division of Norway. 

Now, in 1002, came news of the massacre in England of 
Scandinavians, chiefly Danes, whose leader Svein had been during 
his exile. Duty and patriotism bade him hasten to the rescue. 
The situation was grave and required a strong force. Aid seems, 
indeed, to have been given by the Swedish Olaf, his ally and relation, 
whose fleets lay in readiness near the newly acquired domain in 
Norway, and whose interests and sympathy, like those of his entire 
people, were roused by a bloody deed that must have involved 
so many Swedes. The feelings of Norway, on the other hand, 
whose western possessions lay mainly in Scotland and Ireland, must 
have been greatly neutralised by political jealousy, aggravated by 
the recent overthrow of both king and freedom. It is also 


12 He argues, however, that the Sveas separated in Russia, whence the Norwegian 
branch proceeded by way of the White Sea, round the North Cape, into Norway. But the 
immigration through Sweden is now admitted. The boast by the chief kings of Nor- 
way of being descended from the Svea Yngling dynasty, as Munch explains, would 
hardly have been indulged in unless a strong and recent Swedish infusion had existed 
in the country. 

'8 Danish writers recognise only the latter occasions as actual conquests. Adam 
of Bremen, ii. 28, 37, limits the Swedish occupation to fourteen years. The Swedish 
supremacy is strikingly emphasised in the Vestgota Laws, Konungabok, 67. 
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certain that Svein’s queen encouraged her numerous followers to 
join her husband, and that he was only too eager to relieve 
Denmark -from the host of adventurers who had overrun his king- 
dom during its long occupation by Swedish troops and officials. 
This interpretation is supported now by the acknowledged fact that 
Olaf gave Canute the Great the aid he implored for the reconquest 
of England a decade later, when the Danish power was greater 
and the urgency less, while the Swedish friendship and sympathies 
had diminished." 

In addition to Swedish troops and adventurers men were 
drafted from the Danish provinces in Sweden, the most populous 
part of the peninsula.!® It is evident that the enrolment here 
must have been very large, for the loyalty of these districts was 
doubtful, owing to their constant intercourse with the adjoining 
Swedes and the exposure to their attacks and intrigues. Indeed, 
they had more than once revolted and maintained temporary inde- 
pendence. When, therefore, the Danish kings embarked on distant 
undertakings, like the conquest of England, it became necessary 
to secure the home possessions, not so much by planting ‘these 
provinces with Danish garrisons as by taking with them a large 
proportion of the troublesome people, partly as hostages, and 
attracting them to the enterprise with prospects of fame and 
riches. 

The forces mustered against England consisted accordingly of 
troops from Denmark proper, of Swedish regular soldiers, of levies 
from Danish Sweden, of Swedish adventurers in Denmark, and 
volunteers from the many poor provinces of Scandinavia. As Nor- 
way was at first embittered by subjugation, and subsequently 
in revolt from Denmark, few auxiliaries could bave come from 
there. Hence the proportion from Sweden must have been half, 
or even more, of the total ; and this applies to the expeditions both 
of Svein and Canute in nearly equal degree. Indeed, the Danish 
‘kings could not take a very Jarge force from Denmark, in view of 
her frequently complicated relations with Germany as well as 


™ Canute prepared his expedition. Denique, missis Icgatis, duos reges ad swum 
evocat suffragium : Lacman equidem Suavorum, & Olavom Noricorum. Hi ad eius 
auxtlium advenientes cum suis copiis militum, &c., writes William of Jumiéges, lib. v. 
cap.8. Geijer (Hist. Sv. 122) quotes another early chronicler to the same effect. See 
Leges Edwardi, and Adam of Bremen, ii. cap. 50. Lacman means lagman or earl 
of the Svea king, according to Scandinavian writers, including Munch, ii. 478, who 
also believes that Earl Ulf, grandson of the Swedish prince Styrbiorn and founder 
of a new dynasty in Defimark, led the Swedes. St. Olaf of Norway, who is men- 
tioned as the other companion, was not yet a king, only a slighted princeling, and 
could not have brought many followers, so that the ‘strong auxiliary forces’ must 
have been nearly all Swedish. Geijer intimates that Swedish troops ao during 
the entire preceding conquest (Steenstrup, p. 279). 

** Superior in arms and people to any οἵ {πὸ Danish oni says Helmold, wbi 
sup.; Geijer, p. 51. 
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Sweden and Norway. An attack by the latter compelled Canute, 
in fact, to hurry back home soon after.'® 

The conquest of England might have been undertaken by 
Sweden but for the vacillation of feeble Olaf and the influence of 
his mother Sigrid, whose marriage with Svein and disagreements at 
home served to gain conquests as well as independence for 
Denmark. The political character of the three northern peoples 
explains, moreover, why the Swedes allowed their foreign con- 
quests to lapse and the supremacy in the west to fall to others. 
Nordstrom and Sars show that the Swedes were more democratic 
and independent of their rulers than the Danes with, their despotic 
sovereigns and the Norwegians with their many aristocratic chief- 
tain families. The former were as eager for viking expeditions as 
their neighbours, but it required a more cohesive power than that 
of mere pirates to maintain territorial acquisitions and transform 
them into kingdoms. Thus we find that Danish official inter- 
ference became necessary to save both the English and Norman 
conquests. Nor was the control of Svea kings over the west coast 
sufficiently strong throughout to interest them or their eastern . 
chiefs in the western operations. Indeed, Denmark took advantage 
of this, and acquired the supremacy in England and Normandy 
partly through her proximity to and influence in western Sweden. 
Norway, acting mainly under petty chiefs, did accordingly found 
comparatively small domains in Ireland and Scotland, being other- 
wise content to enter as auxiliaries or settlers in the Danish acqui- 
sitions. Swedes had a double impulse to do likewise in their con- 
nexion both with the leading Norwegian viking districts and the 
Dano-Swedish provinces, and in the growing custom among them 
to leave their poor land for foreign military service. The Varangian 
legions of Russia and the Byzantine empire were founded by, and 
composed mainly of, Swedes; and we know they formed a propor- 
tion of the Thingalid forces in England. Great Britain and France, 
presenting more congenial features than distant Greece, must have | 
attracted larger numbers. 

The wide participation of Sweden in the western conquest is 
sustained by archeological evidence.’ Rune stones exist all over 

16 Canute asked Olaf the Swede to assist him first in the reconquest of England, 
then of Norway (Adam of Bremen, ii. cap. 50; Munch, ii. 478). German chroniclers 
contain frequent allusions to hostile as well as friendly relations with the adjoining 
Denmark. Munch, ii. 729-31, relates how Canute hurries home to check the Norwego- 
Swedish attacks. Concerning these points and Swedish intrigues and wars in Danish 
Sweden, see also Dahlmann, Hist. Dan. vol. i.; Hist. Sverige, vol. i. passim, andjother 
general histories of Scandinavia. A careful consideration of the data therein presented 
will show that the preceding analysis of the Danish armies in England is not mere 
guesswork. 

_™ Concerning coins, jewelry, rune stones, &c., see Hildebrand, Anglosachs. Mynt ; 

Sverige Hist., i. 293 et seq. ; Montelius’s works ; Dy Chaillu, Viking Age, ii. last appen- 
dix ; Holnherg, &q. ᾿ 
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Sweden, in the east and centre as well as west and south, with 
notices of men who served and died in England. As such stones 
were raised mostly or wholly to influential persons, they represent 
-an imposing total of followers likewise. Anglo-Saxon coins, more 
numerous than in any other country, Great Britain not excepted, 
have been dug up in almost every county of central and southern 
Sweden, in troves of hundreds or several thousand pieces each. 
A still greater mass must have been smelted by the finders, particu- 
larly prior to this century, before the authorities began to collect 
such relics. About half of them pertain to Gotland, one-fourth to 
Scania, and the rest chiefly to the east coast provinces. The west 
coast. exhibits comparatively few, like Denmark proper, while 
Norway has only 1,500. 
This distribution has led to the belief that Sweden acquired her 
coins mainly by trade. But it must be considered that the east coast, 
which holds one-fourth of the finds, and is shown by rune stones to 
have shared in British expeditions, was comparatively poor and had 
few things to sell. The only likely commodity, furs, was more readily 
procured on the eastern shores of the Baltic or in Norway. If 
amber was sought the coin would go to the German side. The 
trade that alone could attract money from England, or from Danes 
and Norwegians, was the oriental, vid Russia and the south-eastern 
points of the Baltic. Now, the upper Swedish east coast never had 
any great mart, save Birka, on the Melar Lake, destroyed prior to 
the Danish conquest of England. The Melar trade with the west, 
moreover, would have passed along the great water channel to the 
stations on the river Gotha, the great entrepdt on the North Sea ; but 
here are hardly any coins. Besides Birka we know of only three or 
four great Scandinavian marts in the Baltic at that period—Wisby, 
on the island of Gotland ; Oeland, its rival; and Hedeby or Sleswig, 
in Denmark; to which may be added the Jomsburg viking seat. 
Oeland can be classed with the lower east coast of Sweden, which 
it almost touches, and coins hereabouts transferred in trade would 
naturally seek this point; but a very insignificant proportion has 
been disclosed, beside the goodly number of southern stamp, drawn 
by way of Germany. The Gotland coins evidently came by traffic, 
but mostly, no doubt, from the near-lying Swedish provinces: for 
_ the island had not yet attained the commercial supremacy which 
later raised it to a power in the north. Indeed, the oriental trade, 
according to Sartorius and Geijer, still delayed in making central 
Russia its main channel, and Wisby did not found her famous factory 
at Novgorod, for its control, until the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. The Danes, who acted also for England, would, therefore, 
either have had recourse to their own emporiums—say, at Sleswig, 
situated upon a peninsula, which geography had so distinctly as- 
signed as trading centre between Russia and the Baltic on one sidé 
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and West Germany, France, and England on the other; or they 
would have sailed to the direct and cheaper markets which evidently 
still existed along the south-east shores of the Baltic. The mouths 
of the Vistula and Oder had been the main avenues for trade with 
the Black Sea and the Mediterranean since Greek times, although 
with occasional interruptions from migrations and wars, and at 
Jomsburg, which dominated the Oder, Danish influence was at this 
time paramount.'® The same observations apply to Norway, which 
exhibits the correspondingly smaller share of money to be expected 
in a country whose operations lay chiefly beyond the Anglo-Saxon 
border. The larger proportion of English coins found on Gotland, 
as well as the east coast of Sweden, can, therefore, safely be regarded 
as an originally Swedish acquisition in booty, pay, and tribute. 
This conclusion is affirmed by the retention in Scania of so large a 
number. This share could not have come from Denmark proper, 
for Scania had nothing to offer save agricultural products, in which 
the neighbouring islands were far richer. Besides, the small Dane 
capital then lay on the further side of Seeland. The comparatively 
sterile east provinces of Sweden probably did buy from her, so that 
any treasures here acquired by trade must have come mainly from 
Swedes. The reason why Denmark proper exhibits so small a 
number of coins can be partly explained. Her people were com- 
pelled to serve in the British expeditions, receiving little or no pay, 
only maintenance and booty. Scandinavians, indeed, are shown to 
have bargained only for food and clothing when fighting under 
Ethelred. The not over-abundant money obtained by the Danish 
chiefs returned to the king in taxes and other form, to pass in due 
time to Swedes, who received pay as well as booty. 

The conquest of Normandy, which so intimately concerns us, has, 
like many other viking deeds, been a bone of contention between 
Danes and Norwegians. Steenstrup and other late Danish writers 
show that most names and records in Normandy testify in their 
behalf, and that Rolf, or Rollo, the redoubtable founder of the 
Norman dynasty and dominion, cannot have been the saga hero 
Ganger Rolf, as widely believed. Indeed, Palgrave and Mr. Freeman 
evade the doubtful question. Among the several irreconcilable 
points in the sagas concerning the Norwegian Rolf may be men- 
tioned his gigantic stature, the reason for the double appellation, 
which prevented him from riding. So remarkable a feature would 
not have escaped his biographers, had Rollo possessed it. The ac- 
counts of the family chroniclers, on whose statements Dudo built 
up his chronicle, and who derive him not from Norway, do therefore 
merit the attention which they now begin to receive. Dudo, who 

18 Wiberg, Klassiska folkens forbindelser med Norden ; Sadowski, Handelsstrassen ; 


Genthe, Hirusk. Handel. See also Sartorius, Geijer, wbi sup., and Ottar’s voyage in 
King Alfred’s ‘ Orosius.’ 
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was born three decades after Rolf’s death, and gathered data 
from surviving comrades and children of the conqueror, describes 
Rolf’s father as ἃ prominent chieftain, with possessions in Dacia 
(Denmark, including Scania) and on the borders of Dacia and 
Alania (Halland, in the Danish territory, on the west coast of the 
Swedish peninsula). His independent attitude had roused the ill- 
will of the Danish king, who upon the death of the old man pro- 
ceeded to wrest the domain from his two sons, Rolf and Gorm. 
After several unsuccessful attacks he succeeded, with the aid of 
treachery. Gorm fell, and Rolf escaped to ‘ Scanza Insula,’ as the 
Swedish peninsula was then named abroad. He dwelled here for 
a long time, until admonished in dreams to seek his future in the 
west. He accordingly fitted out several vessels with men, arms, 
and provisions, and sailed first to England, then to the German 
side of the North Sea, and finally reached the Seine with increased 
forces. 

On examining the narrative we find that preceding geographical 
allusions, coupled with the flight to and long stay in Sweden, 
confirm the interpretation of Steenstrup, the Danish commentator, 
that Alania, as the name indicates, must be Halland, the district on 
the Swedish coast then belonging to Denmark ; and that the pertion 
of Rolf’s domain bounded by Halland, and consequently by Scania, 
must be partly or wholly within Sweden proper. As the possessions 
of such chiefs were most likely in one body, not scattered over 
regions far apart, the probability is that they lay entirely in the 
Swedish peninsula. Indeed, preceding geographic details indicate 
that Dacia means Scania, the most important Danish part of that 
peninsula, or even of all Denmark; and this is sustained by the 
coupling of Dacia with Alania as a common border for the territory 
in question. Moreover the hostility of the king upholds the idea that 
Rolf was one of the suspected chiefs in the frequently rebellious and 
independent Scania, or a Swede encroaching on the Danish side of 
the disputed frontier. When expelled, Rolf would naturally take 
refuge on the Swedish side,-and his doing so shows that he can 
hardly be assigned to southern Denmark, with its independent 
viking resorts.'® If, again, Denmark was still divided among several 
minor kings, as generally assumed, the flight to Sweden, rather than 

to a Danish territory, likewise points him out as belonging to the 
Scania region. His retreat was either in warlike Smoland, or more 
likely in West Gothland, the main abode of Swedish west vikings— 


19 The expression Scanzam insulam cum sex navibus aggressus est need not 
signify that. he came from any Danish island. The possessions of such a chief would 
naturally extend to the shore, where, like others, he kept vessels, which would also 
afford the best means for escape. The retreat was naturally as near as possible to 
his friends and estates, in order that funds, &c., might be obtained. See Dudo, in Du. 
Chesne, p. 71. 
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two'counties which adjoin Halland and Scania. After long dwelling 
heré.he fits out several vessels with men, arms, and other requisites. 
His men’ must therefore be mainly pure Swedes, with probably an 
admixture of Dano-Swedes. Since his domain lay in Scania, or on 
the border of the Danish provinces, he would be called a Dane, and 
the subsequent preponderance of Danes among his followers, or 
in Normandy, may have rendered it politic to describe him as one 
of them. The term was besides applied to Scandinavians in general. 
The assumption is sustained by the suspicious omission of the 
father’s name—prolably to hide the Swedish origin from jealous 
Danes, or to cover up a parvenu. In confirmation may be added 
the significant statement by the sagas that the father of the Norman 
conqueror was Earl Ragnvald—a name borne by the great chief 
of West Gothland, who assumes so independent an attitude under 
Olaf Skautkonung. As celebrated names are continually revived in 
families, here as elsewhere, it is not unlikely that Rolf's father was 
an-earlier member of this chieftain line. Steenstrup emphasises 
the statement that Rolf’s grandson asked for aid from the Danish 
king Harald, who in reply alludes to the relationship between their 
families as a reason for the assistance twice given by him; but the 
utterance is doubtful, and if true might refer to later kinship by 
marriage. Had Rolf’s father been related to the king, his name 
would never have been allowed to escape. When, therefore, in 
addition to other facts, the important admission is made—by 
and among rather jealous Danes—that Rolf’s expedition was fitted 
out in Sweden, with men as well as other requisites, there is every 
reason for assuming him likewise to have been a Swede, or at least 
from Danish Sweden.*® Although Danes predominated in Nor- 
mandy probably from the first, their writers recognise that Swedes 
proper as well as Norwegians here formed part of the settlers, which, 
half gallicised, issued not long after to achieve the final conquest 
of England. 

The preceding evidence deserves consideration, and it must to a 
great extent modify the exclusive claims to western viking achieve- 
ments by Norwegians, and particularly by Danes. The independent 
and extensive operations of Swedes in the west stand affirmed by 
continental chroniclers as well as by sagas, by their reputation as 
the earliest and greatest of eastern sea-rovers, by their possession 
of the chief viking resort on the Scandinavian side of the North 
Sea, and by their wars and conquests, which served to inaugurate 
the western viking age. Further, sagas and foreign annals unite 

20 Rolf’s life is given most fully in Dudo and William of Jumiéges, in Duchesne 
and other editions, and in Steenstrup, Normannerne, i. 130, 161, ἄορ. It is significant 
that Frankish annals, as already shown, combine Danes and Swedes as the ‘ Northmen’ 
of those times, and that Dudo, as the mouthpiece of the dominant Danish element, 


makes so. many and important references to disliked Sweden. This consideration 
renders even the doubtful statements in these works of value for the argument. 
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in pointing to the present Sweden as the home of many great viking 
leaders—notably Rolf, Biorn Jernsida, and most probably the 
Lodbrocsons. Lastly, it becomes clear that western Europe, and 
England in particular, in the course of two centuries received from 
the Swedish peninsula a much larger number of people than hither- 
to supposed. This influx may be divided into several classes— 
independent invaders, warlike and peaceful, from Sweden direct, 
by way of the river Gotha and other Swedish ports, throughout 
the viking age; troops tendered by the Swedish monarch to two 
Danish kings for the conquest of England ; volunteers constantly 
flowing from different parts of Sweden, whom poverty and custom 
prompted to enlist in foreign service; adventurers who had stranded 
in Denmark, or settled there during the several Swedish occupa- 
tions; precautionary levies at different times from the suspected 
Dano-Swedish provinces; men from the western and interior 
provinces of Sweden, who entered the Viken districts to join the 
wide-spread and prolonged Norwegian expeditions. With this 
record may be compared the invasions by Swedes of continental 
Europe during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, under 
Gustavus Adolphus the Great and the two succeeding Charles, whose 
achievements with mere handfuls of men against great empires bear 
the very stamp of a final viking episode. 


Wiuu1am Roos. 
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Flenry IT and the Criminous Clerks 


F I venture to write a few words about the great quarrel between 
Henry and Becket, a quarrel which has raged from their day 
until our own, it is with no intention of taking a side, still less with 
any hope of acting as a mediator. But, as it seems to me, there 
is a question of fact (which is also in a certain sense a question of 
law) involved in this quarrel, about which we are apt to think that 
there is, and can be, but one opinion, while in reality there are two 
opinions. Possibly I may do some good by pointing out that this 
is so. Perhaps if we were better agreed about the facts of the case 
we should differ somewhat less about the merits of the disputants. 
At any rate it is not well that we should think that we agree when 
really we disagree. 

What did Henry II propose to do with a clerk who was accused 
of a crime? This is a very simple question, and every historian 
of England has to answer it. Generally, so far as I can see, he 
finds no difficulty in answering it and betrays no doubt. And yet, 
when I compare the answers given by illustrious and learned 
writers, it seems to me that there is between them a fundamental 
disagreement, of which they themselves are not conscious. The 
division list, if 1 were to draw it up, would be a curious one. Some 
of Henry’s best friends would find themselves in the same lobby 
with warm admirers of Becket, and there would be great names 
on either side of the line. But I will not thus set historian against 
historian, for my purpose is not controversial, and I am very ready 
to admit that every writer has told so much of the truth as it was 
advisable that he should tell, regard being had to the scale of his 
work and the character of those for whom he wrote. Rather I 
would point out that, without doing much violence to the text, it 
is possible to put two different interpretations upon that famous 
clause in the Constitutions of Clarendon which deals with criminous 
clerks. I may be told that the difference between these two in- 
terpretations is a small one, one hardly visible to any but lawyers. 
Still it may be a momentous difference, for neither Becket nor 
Henry, unless both have been sorely belied, was above making the 
most of a small point, or insisting on the very letter of the law. 

Let us have the clause before us :— 


i 
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Clerici rettati et accusati de quacunque re, summoniti a iustitia regis 
venient in curiam ipsius, responsuri ibidem de hoc unde videbitur curiae 
regis quod ibidem sit respondendum;; et in curia ecclesiastica unde videbitur 
quod ibidem sit respondendum ; ita quod iustitia regis mittet in curiam 
sanctae ecclesiae ad videndum qua ratione res ibi tractabitur. Et si clericus 
conyictus vel confessus fuerit, non debet de cetero eum ecclesia tueri. 


Now, according to what seems to be the commonest opinion, we 
might comment upon this clause in some such words as these :—- 
Offences of which a clerk may be accused are of two kinds. They 
are temporal or they are ecclesiastical. Under the former head 
fall murder, robbery, larceny, rape, and the like; under the latter 
incontinence, heresy, disobedience to superiors, breach of rules 
relating to the conduct of divine service, and so forth. If charged 
with an offence of the temporal kind, the clerk must stand his trial 
in the king’s court; his trial, his sentence will be like that of a lay- 
man. For an ecclesiastical offence, on the other hand, he will be 
tried in the court Christian. The king reserves to his court the 
right to decide what offences are temporal, what ecclesiastical ; also 
he asserts the right to send delegates to supervise the proceedings 
of the spiritual tribunals. 


The words are just patient of this meaning. Nevertheless if 


we adopt it two things will strike us as strange. Why should 
Henry care about what goes on in the ecclesiastical courts if those 
courts are only to deal with breaches of purely ecclesiastical rules ? 
If he did propose to send delegates to watch trials for incontinence, 
disobedience, and the like, he inflicted a gratuitous and useless 
insult upon the tribunals of the church. And then let us look at 


the structure of the clause. In its last words it says that after a. 


clerk has been convicted or has confessed, the church is no longer 


to protect him. Has been convicted of what? Has confessed 
what? Some temporal crime it must be. But the phrase which 
tells us this is divorced from all that has been said of temporal. 


crimes. We have a clumsy sentence: ‘A clerk, if accused of a 
temporal crime, is to be tried in the king’s court; but if he be 
accused of an ecclesiastical offence, then he is to be tried in a 
spiritual court; and when he has confessed or been convicted [of 
a temporal crime] the church is no longer to protect him.’ And 
what, if this interpretation be correct, is the meaning of the state- 
ment that when he has confessed or been convicted the church is 
to protect him no longer? If he is to be tried like a layman in 
a temporal court, the church will never protect him at all. 


Let us attempt a rival commentary.. The author of this clause. 


is not thinking of two different classes of offences.- The purely 
ecclesiastical offences are not in debate. No one doubts that for 
these a man will be tried in and punished by the spiritual court. 
He is thinking οἵ the grave crimes, of murder. and the like. Now 
VOL. VIIL—NO. XXVI. Q 
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every such crime is a breach of temporal law, and it is also a breach 
of canon law. The clerk who commits murder breaks the king’s 
peace, but he also infringes the divine law, and—no canonist will 
doubt this—ought to be degraded. Very well. A clerk is accused 
of such a crime. He is summoned before the king’s court, and he 
is to answer there—let us mark this word respondere—for what he 
ought to answer for there. What ought he to answer for there ? 
The breach of the king’s peace and the felony. When he has an- 
swered—when, that is, he has (to use the words of the enrolment 
that will be made) ‘come and defended the breach of the king’s peace, 
and the felony, and the slaying, and all of it word by word,’ then, 
without any trial, he is to be sent to the ecclesiastical court. In 
that court he will have to answer as an ordained clerk accused of 
homicide, and in that court there will be a trial (res ibi tractabitur). 
If the spiritual court convicts him it will degrade him, and thence- 
forth the church must no longer protect him. He will be brought 
back into the king’s court—~one of the objects of sending royal 
officers. into the spiritual court is that he may not escape—and 
having been brought back, no longer a clerk but a mere layman, he 
will be sentenced (probably without any further trial) to the lay- 
man’s punishment, death or. mutilation. ‘The scheme is this: 
accusation and plea in the temporal court; trial, conviction, 
degradation in the ecclesiastical court; sentence in the temporal 
court to the layman’s punishment. 

This I believe to be the meaning of the clause. The contrary 
opinion can only be upheld if we give to the word respondere a sense 
that it will hardly bear. No doubt if nowadays one says that a 
man will have to answer for his crime at the Old Bailey, one means 
that he can be tried there and sentenced there. But we ought not 
lightly to give to respondere so wide a meaning when it occurs in a 
legal-document: It means to answer, ‘to put in an answer,’ to 
plead, ‘to put in a plea.’ - The words of our clause are fully satisfied 
if the clerk, instead of being allowed to say, ‘I am a clerk and will 
not answer here,’ is driven to ‘ defend ’—that is, formally to deny— 
the breach of the king’s peace and the felony, and is then suffered 
to add; ‘ But I am a clerk, and can be tried only by the ecclesiastical 
forum.’ According to this opinion Henry did not propose that a clerk 
accused of crime should be tried in the temporal court, and he did 
not propose that a clerk should be punished by a temporal court. 
The clerk was to be tried in the bishop’s court; the convict who 
was to be sentenced by the king’s court would be no clerk, for he 
would have been degraded from his orders. 

Even if this clause stood by itself we should, so I venture to 
think, have good reason for accepting the second as the sounder 
of these two interpretations. If we look to the words it seems the 
easier ; if we look to the surrounding circumstances it seems the- 
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more probable. But we do not want for contemporaneous exposi- 
tions of it. In the first place I will allege the letter addressed to 
the pope in the name of the bishops and clergy of the province of 
Canterbury. , 


Qua in re partis utriusque zelus enituit; episcoporum in hoc stante 
iudicio, ut homicidium, et si quid huiusmodi est, exauctoratione sola 
puniretur in clerico; rege vero existimante poenam hance non condigne 
respondere flagitio, nec stabiliendae paci bene prospici, si lector aut 
acolythus quemquam perimat, ut sola iam dicti ordinis amissione tutus 
existat.! 


According to this version of the story there is no dispute between 
king and clergy as to the competence of any tribunal; the sole 
question is as to whether degradation—a punishment which can be 
inflicted only by the ecclesiastical court—is a sufficient penalty for 
such a crime as murder. Still more to the point are the words of 
Ralph de Diceto. 


Rex Anglorum volens in singulis, ut dicebat, maleficia debita cum 
severitate punire, et ordinis dignitatem ad iniquum trahi compendium 
incongruum esse considerans, clericos a suis iusticiariis in publico flagitio 
deprehensos episcopo loci reddendos decreverat, ut quos episcopus 
inveniret obnoxios praesente iusticiario regis exauctoraret, et post cwriae 
traderet pumendos.? 


Now this, of course, is as plain a statement as could be wished 
that the second of our two interpretations is the right one, that the 
accused clerk is to be tried by his bishop; and those who contend 
for the contrary opinion seem bound to maintain that the dean of 
St. Paul’s did not know, or did not choose to tell, the truth. Still 
it may be said of cne of these witnesses—the author of the letter 
to the pope—that he is Gilbert Foliot, Becket’s bitter antagonist, 
and of the other that he may have had his version of the tale from 
Foliot, and that, though a fair-minded man, he was inclined to 
make the best case he could for the king; and I must admit, or 
rather insist, that in the last words of the passage that I have cited 
from him Ralph de Diceto is making a case for the king, for he is 
in effect telling us by the phrase that is here printed in italics that 
we ought to read our Gratian and see how strong the king’s case is. 

But we may turn to other accounts. In the tract known as 
‘Summa Causae ’ the king is supposed to address the bishops thus :— 


Peto igitur et volo, ut tuo domine Cantuariensis et coepiscoporum 
tuorum consensu, clerici in maleficiis deprehensi vel confessi exauctorentur 
illico, et mox curiae meae lictoribus tradantur, ut omni defensione ecclesiae 
destituti corporaliter perimantur. Volo etiam et peto ut in illa exauc- 
toratione de meis officialibus aliquem interesse consentiatis, ut exauctoratum 


* Materials for the Hist. of Thomas Bechet, ve 4050 ® R, de Diceto, i. 313. 
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clericum mox comprehendat, ne qua ei fiat copia corporalem vindictam 
effugiendi.® 

Thereupon ‘ the bishops,’ who in this version take the king’s 
side, urge that the demand is not unreasonable. Episcopi dicebant 
secundunv leges saeculi‘clericos exauctoratos curiae tradendos et post 
poenam spiritualem. corporaliter puniendos. , Thomas replies that 
this is contrary to the canons—WNec enim Deus iudicat bis in idipsum. » 
He argues that the judgment of the ecclesiastical court must put 
an end to the whole case. It condemns a clerk to degradation. 
Hither this judgment is faulty or it is a complete judgment. It 
ought not to be followed by any other sentence. ἡ . 

The story as told by ‘Anonymus II’ is to the same effect. 
The king’s demand is thus described :— 
ut in clericos publicorum criminum reos de ipsorum [se. episcoporum] 
consilio sibi liceret quod avitis diebus factum sua curia recolebat; tales 
enim deprehensos, et convictos aut confessos mox degradari, sicque poenis 
publicis sicut et laicos subdi, tune usurpatum est.* 


To this the bishops reply, not that a lay tribunal is incompetent 
to try an accused clerk, but Non wudicabit Deus bis in idipsum. 

Yet more instructive is ‘Anonymus I.’ The king’s officers, 
instigated by the devil, took to arresting clerks, investigated the 
charges against them, and, if those charges were found true, com- 
mitted them to gaol.. (We must note by the way that even these 
royal officers, though instigated by the devil, do not condemn these 
clerks to death or mutilation ; they are sent to prison.) The arch- 
bishop, however, held that though these men were notoriously guilty, 
the church ought not to desert them, and he threatened to excom- 
municate any who should pass judgment upon-them elsewhere than 
in the ecclesiastical court. Thereupon the king, admitting the reason- 
ableness of this assertion (necessitate rationis compulsus), consented 
that they should be given up to the bishops, upon condition that if 
they should be degraded by their ecclesiastical superiors they should 
then be delivered back to the temporal power for condemnation (ita 
tamen ut et ipse [archiepiscopus| eos meritis exigentibus exordinatos 
suis ministris condemnandos traderet). Thereupon Thomas, as is 
usual, is ready with the Nemo bis in idipsum.®> _‘ This is an instruc- 
tive account of the matter, because, as I read it, it distinctly repre- 
sents Henry as not venturing to make the claim which he is 
commonly supposed to have made. No doubt he would like to try 
clerks in his court, but he knows that the church will never consent 
to this. 

Testimony that could be put into the other scale I cannot find. 
True, it is often said that the king wants ‘to draw clerks to 
secular judgments (trahere clericos ad saecularia iudicia).’ This 


3 Materials, iy. 202.. ᾿ «τι Tid. Ἄγ δὶ". τ .....1 εἰς Idid., iy. 39, ἢ 
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was Becket’s own phrase ;® and though I do not think that it was 
strictly and technically true, I think that in the mouth of a contro- 
versialist it was true enough. Henry did propose that clerks should 
be accused in his court, and he did propose that punishment should 
be inflicted by the temporal power upon criminals who were clerks 
when they committed their crimes. The archbishop might from 
his own point of view represent as a mere sophism the argument 
that during the preliminary proceedings in the lay court there was 
no judgment, and that during the final proceedings there was no 
clerk. But we can hardly set this somewhat vague phrase, ‘ to draw 
clerks to secular judgments,’ in the balance against the detailed 
accounts of Henry’s proposals which we have had from other quar- 
ters, in particular against the plain words of Ralph de Diceto. ; 

But we have yet to consider the story told by Herbert of Bosham. 
He says that the king was advised that his proposed treatment of 
criminous clerks was in accordance with the canons, and that the 
advice was given by men who professed themselves learned in 
utroque iure. Herbert sneers at these legists and canonists as 
being scienter indocti; still he admits that they appealed to the 
text of the canon law. He puts an argument about that text into 
their mouths, and then proceeds to refute it in the archbishop’s 
name. Now of course if Henry really proposed to try criminous 
clerks in a temporal forum he had no case on the Decretum Gratiani,’ 
and no one would for one moment have doubted but that he was 
breaking canon after canon. However we have Herbert’s word 
for it that the king’s advisers thought, or at all events said, that 
the king’s scheme was sanctioned by the law of the church, and 
with Herbert’s help we may yet find in the Corpus Juris Canonici the 
words upon which they relied. It will, I suppose, hardly be ques- 
tioned that Herbert may in the main be trusted about this matter, 
for he is here making an admission against the interest of his hero, 
St. Thomas; he is admitting that the king’s partisans professed 
themselves willing to stand or fall by the canon law. And the story 
is corroborated by phrases which are casually used by other writers, ᾿ 
phrases to which I have drawn attention by italic type. When 
Ralph de Diceto writes curiae traderet puniendos, when the author of 
‘Summa Causae’ writes curiae meae lictoribus tradantur, when 
Anonymus II writes mox degradari, they are one and all alluding— 
so it seems to me—to certain phrases in ‘Gratian’s book. 

The debate, as I understand it, turned on two passages in the 
Decretum.’? One of them is the following :— 

Decr. C. 11, qu. 1,¢.18. Clericus swo inobediens episcopo depositus 
curiaé tradatur. ., ΕΣ 


εν 5. Letter by-Thomas to the pope, Materials, y. 888. * Materials, iii, 266-70. 
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Item Pius Papa epist. IT, 

Si quis sacerdotum vel reliquorum clericorum suo episcopo inobediens 
fuerit, aut ei insidias paraverit, aut contumeliam, aut calumniam, aut 
convicia intulerit, et convinci potuerit, mox [depositus 5] curiae tradatur, 
et recipiat quod inique gesserit. 


The other of the two is introduced by a dictum Gratiani which ends 
thus :— 


_ In criminali vero causa non nisi ante episcopum clericus examinandus 
est. Et hoc est illud, quod legibus et canonibus supra diffinitum est, ut 
in criminali videlicet causa ante civilem iudicem nullus clericus produ- 
catur, nisi forte cum consensu episcopi sui; veluti quando incorrigibiles 
inveniuntur, tunc detracto eis officio curiae tradendi sunt. Unde Fabianus 
Papa ait ep. ii, Episcopis orientalibus. . .. 


On this follows Decr. C. 11, qu. 1, ο. 81. 


Qui episcopo insidiatur semotus a clero curiae tradatur. 
Statuimusg, ut, si quis clericorum suis episcopis infestus aut insidiator 
extiterit, mox ante examinatum iudicium submotus a clero curiae tradatur, 
cui diebus vitae suae deserviat, et infamis absque ulla spe restitutionis 
permaneat. 


These passages, it will be seen, contain more than once the phrase 
curiae tradere. What is the true meaning of it ? 

This seems to me an almost unanswerable question, for it 
amounts to this: By what standard shall we, standing in the 
twelfth century, construe certain passages which we believe to come 
from two popes, the one of the second, the other of the third cen- 
tury, but which really come from a forger of the ninth century, 
who, it is probable, has been using at second or third hand a con- 
stitution of the fifth century, when we know also that these pas- 
sages have very lately been adopted, though not without modifica- 
tion, by a highly authoritative writer of our own days ? 

Apparently the disputable phrase takes us back in the last 
resort to a constitution of Arcadius and Honorius which was re- 
ceived into the Theodosian code.? It begins thus :— 


Quemcunque clericum indignum officio suo episcopus iudicaverit et ab 
ecclesiae ministerio segregaverit, aut si qui professum sacrae religionis 
obsequium sponte dereliquerit, continuo eum curia sibi vindicet, ut liber 
illi ultra ad ecclesiam recursus esse non possit, et pro hominum qualitate 
et quantitate patrimonii vel ordini suo vel collegio civitatis adiungatur ; 
modo ut quibuscunque apti erunt publicis necessitatibus obligentur, ita ut 
colludio quoque Jocus non sit, 


Then with this in his mind—or rather with the West Goth’s inter- 


8 It will be seen hereafter that this word is not in the text of the pseudo-Isidore, 
nor is it in the Decretwm Ivonis, p. 5, ο. 248. 
® Lib. xvi. tit. ii. 1. 39, 
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pretatio of it in his mind, or yet rather with some epitome of that inter- 
pretatio in his mind—the pseudo-Isidore inserted certain clauses into 

the decretals that he was concocting for Pope Pius I and Pope: 
Fabian.’ What he says in the name of Fabian we need not 
repeat, for it is fairly enough represented by the second of the two 

passages from Gratian that are quoted above.'' What he says in 

the name of Pius is this :— 


Et si quis sacerdotum vel reliquorum clericorum suo episcopo inobediens 
fuerit aut ei insidias paraverit aut calumniam et convinci poterit, mox 
curiae tradatur. Qui autem facit iniuriam, recipiat hoc quod inique gessit.!? 


There is here enough difference between Gratian and Isidore to 
make us doubt whether the one fully understood the other. But 
yet a third time did the great forger return to this theme. ‘To the 
pen of Pope Stephen he ascribed 


Clericus ergo qui episcopum suum accusaverit aut ei insidiator extiterit, 
non est recipiendus, quia infamis effectus est et a gradu debet recedere aut 
curiae tradi serviendus.!* . 


Now of course the phrase in the Theodosian code, continuo eum 
curia sibi vindicet, has nothing whatever to do with the point at 
issue between Henry and Becket. The clerk who has been des 
graded from, or who has renounced, his holy orders is to become a 
curialis ; he is to become obnoxious to all those duties and burdens, 
those munera, by which in the last days of the empire the curiales are 
being crushed. I suppose that no words of ours will serve as 
equivalents for the curia and the curialis of the fourth and fifth 
centuries ; even German writers, with all their resources, leave these 
terms untranslated. I suppose that if Henry had wished to substitute 
for the words of Arcadius and Honorius a phrase which should 
express their real meaning, and be thoroughly intelligible to his 
English subjects, he would have said, Clericus degradatus debet 
scottare et lottare cum laicis. It would seem also that Becket and 
his canonists knew something of the history of the words tradatur 
curiae, and were prepared to go behind Gratian. But what I am 
concerned to point out is that on the text of the Decretum Henry 
had an arguable case. Here, he might say, are words that are plain 
enough. A clerk disobeys or insults his bishop ; mox depositus curtae 
tradatur, et recipiat quod inique gesserit. What can this mean if it 
be not that the offender, having been deposed by his bishop, is to 
be handed over to the curia, the lay court, for further punishment ? 
Very well, that is what I am contending for. Further punishment 


© Hinschius would trace these passages to that epitome of the Breviariwm Alarici 
which is represented by the Paris manuscript, sup. lat. 215. See Henel, wep Romana 
Visigothorum, pp. 246-8. 

" Fabianus, xxi. (ed. Hinschius, p.165), | | Pius, x, (Hinschius, p. 120), 
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after degradation does not infringe your sacred maxim Nemo bis 
in idipsum, or if it does then you are prepared to infringe that 
maxim yourselves whenever to do so will serve your turn. 

But more than this can be said. . Not very long after Henry’s 
death the greatest of all the popes put an interpretation on the 
phrase curiae tradere. Innocent III issued a constitution against 
the forgers of papal letters. The forgers, if they be clerks, are to be . 
degraded and then 


postquam per ecclesiasticum iudicem fuerint degradati, saeculari potestati 
tradantur secundum constitutiones legitimas puniendi, per quam et laici, 
qui fuerint de falsitate convicti, legitime puniantur [c. 7, X. 5, 20)."4 


This seems plain enough. Henry, had he been endowed with 
the gift of prophecy, might well have said, ‘ Here, at any rate, is an 
exception to your principle, and for my own part I cannot see that 
the forgery of a decretal—though I will admit, if you wish it, that 
it is wicked to forge decretals—is a much worse crime than 
murder, or rape, or robbery.’ | 

_ But this is nothing to what follows. Innocent III speaks once 
more (c. 27, X. 5, 40).% 


Novimus expedire ut verbum illud quod et in antiquis canonibus, et in 
ndstro quoque decreto contra falsarios edito continetur, videlicet ut clericus, 
per ecclesiasticum iudicem degradatus, saeculari tradatur curiae puniendus, 
apertius exponamus. Quum enim quidam antecessorum nostrorum, super 
hoc consulti, diversa responderint, et quorundam sit opinio a pluribus 
approbata, ut clericus qui propter hoc vel aliud flagitium grave, non solum 
damnabile, sed damnosum, fuerit degradatus, tanquam exutus privilegio 
clericali saeculari foro per consequentiam applicetur, quum ab ecclesiastico 
foro fuerit proiectus ; eius est degradatio celebranda saeculari potestate 
praesente, ac pronunciandum est eidem, quum fuerit celebrata, ut in suum 
forum recipiat, et sic intelligitur ‘ tradi curiae saeculari ;’ pro quo tamen 
debet ecclesia efficaciter intercedere, ut citra mortis periculum circa eum 
sententia moderetur. 


Now this, as I understand it, is an authoritative exposition of 
the true intent and meaning of the phrase tradere curiae, contained 
in those passages from the Decretum that have been printed 
above. It was a dubious phrase; some read it one way, some 
another; but on the whole the better opinion is not that of St. 
Thomas, but that of King Henry 11. And so the king’s advisers 
have this answer to the sneers of Master Herbert of Bosham :—We 
cannot hope to be better canonists than Pope Innocent III will 
be. , , ; 

I am far from arguing that Henry’s scheme ought to have 
satisfied those who took their stand on the Decretum. From their 
point of view the preliminary procedure in the king’s court, whereby, 


4 Reg. Inn. III, ed. Baluze, i, 574. ἀρ Thid, ii, 268, 
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the civil magistrate acquired a control over the case, would be 
objectionable, and the mission of royal officers to watch the trial in 
the spiritual court would be offensive. . But still about the main 
question that was in debate, the question of double punishment 
Henry had something to say, and something which the highest of 
high churchmen could not refuse to hear. 

This account of the matter seems to fit in with all that we 
know of the behaviour of Alexander III and of the English bishops. 


» 


JH 


Had Henry been striving to subject_criminous clerks to the judg- . 
ment of the temporal forum, the case against him would have been 


an exceedingly plain one. A pope, however much beset by troubles, 


could hardly have hesitated about it; no bishop could have taken . 


the king’s side without openly repudiating the written law of the 


church. But the pope hesitated and the English bishops, to say the © 


very least, did not stubbornly resist the king’s proposal. Even 
Becket’s own conduct seems best explained by the supposition that 
until he grew warm with controversy he was not very certain of the 
ground that he had to defend. Mox depositus curiae tradatur et 


recipiat quod inique gesserit, was ringing in one ear, Nec enim Deus | 


iudicat bis in idipsum J in the other ear. 


It is a curious coincidence, if it be no more ian a saci lies 


that Henry’s plan for dealing with criminous clerks—a plan 
which, as he asserted, was not his plan, but the old law of his 
ancestors—agrees in all its most important points with what, 
according to an opinion now widely received, was the scheme 


ordained by a Merovingian king in the seventh century. The ~ 


clergy of Gaul had been claiming a complete exemption from 
secular justice. By an edict of the year 614 Chlothar II in part 
conceded, in part rejected their claim. If a bishop, priest, or 
deacon (clerks in minor orders were for this purpose to be treated 
as laymen) was accused of a capital crime, the accusation was to be 
made and the preliminary proceedings were to take place in the lay 
court; the accused was then to be delivered over to the bishop for 


[1 


trial in a synod ; if found guilty he was to be degraded, and when. 


degraded delivered back to the lay court for punishment. Mero- 
‘ yingian grammar, to say nothing of Merovingian law, is a matter 
about which no one who has not given much time to its study 
ought to have any opinion. Still this opinion, put forward by 
Nissl, has met with great favour.’® If it be true, then after five 
centuries and a half we find Henry reverting to a very ancient 
compromise. On this point I dare say little more, but it does not 
seem very certain that at any time the Jay power in the Frankish 
state, or in the new principalities which rose out of its ruins, had 


16 Nissl, Gerichtsstand des Clerus; Schréder, Rechtsgeschichte, 178 ; Viollet, Histoire 
des Institutions Politiques, i. 394. The settlement thus effected is not very unlike 
that defined by Justinian’s Novels, 83 and 123. 
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ever, at least by any definite act, receded from the position which 
-Chlothar JI took up. I see no proof that the law laid down by 
Chlothar, the law laid down by Henry, was not the law as under- 
stood by William the Conqueror and by Lanfranc. The evidence 
that we have of what went on under our Norman kings is extremely 
slight. From cases such as those of Odo of Bayeux, of William of 
Durham, of Roger of Salisbury, we dare draw no inference about 
the general law. In none of these cases is there a sentence of 
death or mutilation. In the two latter the king can be represented 
as merely insisting on the forfeiture of a fief, and even great canon- 
ists would admit that purely feudal causes were within the cogni- 
sance of the temporal forum. Bishop William and Bishop Roger 
rely much less on the mere fact that they are in holy orders than on 
the great maxim of the pseudo-Isidore (his greatest addition to the 
jurisprudence of the world), Spoliatus ante omnia debet restitui. As ~ 
to Bishop Odo, Lanfranc very probably would have had no difficulty — 
in proving that the scandalously militant earl of Kent had put 
himself outside every benefit of clergy. 10 has not been proved that 
our Norman kings insisted on treating criminal clerks just as though 
they were criminal laymen, and on the other hand it has certainly 
not been proved that such clerks had enjoyed the full measure of 
exemption that Becket claimed for them. Henry’s repeated asser- 
tions that he is a restorer; not an innovator, meet with but the 
feeblest of contradictions. 

On the whole I cannot but think that the second of the two in- 
terpretations of the famous clause is the right one. If this be so 
all those modern arguments which would contrast the enlightened 
procedure of the canon law with the barbarous English customs— 
I am not at all sure that in the England of the twelfth century 
the procedure of the ecclesiastical courts was one whit more rational 
than that of the temporal courts—are quite beside the mark. 
Henry did not propose that an accused clerk should be tried in the 
Jay court; he was to be tried in a canonical court by the law of 
the church." 

F. W. Marrnanp. 
17 In the middle of the twelfth century the English clergy were still using the 


ordeal, c. 3, X. 5, 37; and their only alternative for the ordeal in criminal cases was 
the almost equally irrational compurgation. 
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The Siege of Belgrade by Muhammad 77, 
July 1-23, 1456. 


di capture of Constantinople first gave the Turk an abiding- 

place among the powers of Europe. So long as the imperial 
city remained in Christian hands the footing of the Ottomans in the 
Balkan peninsula was slippery at best. A single reverse on the 
Danube, a single palace revolution at Adrianople, a single revolt in 


_! The literature of the subject is pretty copious, but fragmentary and much scat- 
tered. To begin with, we have the independent testimony of four eye-witnesses, 
Hunyady, Capistran, Tagliacotius, and Behem. The letters and despatches of the 
first three are set out in Katona (Historia critica regum Hungariae stirpis mizxtae, 
tom. vi. pt. 2), and in Hunyadiak Kora Magyarorszagon, Kit x. The rhyming 
chronicler’s narrative is contained in Quellen und Forschungen zur vaterldndischen 
Geschichte, Literatur und Kunst, edited by Karajan (Vienna, 1849). As to contempo- 
raries, not eye-witnesses, we have first the Greek annalists Dukas, Frantses, Chalco- 
condylas, and Kritoboulos. In Dukas and Frantses, indeed, the siege of Belgrade is a 
mere minor incident dismissed in a few lines, but the account of Chalcocondylas is, on 
the whole, the best we possess. The historian Kritoboulos was absolutely unknown till 
1874, when an Hungarian savant discovered the manuscript at Stambul. Kritoboulos 
was in the service of the last two Greek emperors, and a man of authority in the isle of 
Imbros. His Life of Muhammad 11 is a work of considerable value but very unequal 
merit. His narrative of the siege of Belgrade (cap. 89-108) is simple, lucid, and 
methodical, but frequently condensed to the verge of confusion. Thus he omits all 
notice of the naval battle of July 14, and confounds Capistran with Hunyady and vice 
versa. No Greek text being procurable, I have been obliged to use the Hungarian 
translation published in vol. xxii. of Monuwmenta Hungariae Historica, 1875. To 
another eminent Hungarian, Prof. Vambéry, I am indebted for a Magyar translation 
of the Turkish annalist Said Eddin’s description of the siege. Said Eddin’s exuberant 
fancy, vituperative exaggeration, and rhetorical eccentricities are, at first, somewhat 
overpowering ; but his narrative, stripped of its exuberant verbiage, is fairly correct ; 
he furnishes many picturesque details, and rises at times to flights of real poetic 
grandeur. Next we have brief notices in contemporary Servian lyetopisi contained in 
Glasnik Srpskog Uchenog Drushtva, Knj. 32 (Belgrade, 1871); the little known 
chronicles of Ragusa (Monwmenta spectantia Historiam Slavorum Meridionalium, 
vol. xiv., Agram, 1883 ; and an anonymous Hungarian account in Magyar regestak a 
bécsi cs. levéltdrbél, No. 162. I have also consulted the Hungarian chroniclers Pray 


and Turocz. Of quite modern books I may mention that exhaustive but ill-digested 


Servian compilation Despot Guraj Brankovié, by C. Miyatovi¢ (Belgrade, 1880) ; the 
scholarly Chronica Romdnilor, by Sincai din Sinca; Kiss’s Hwnyadi Janos utolso 
hadjarata, with its excellent maps, and Frakndi’s masterly Carvajal Janos bibornok 
magyarorszdigt Kivetseget, 1448-1461. For the general course of Hungarian history 
I have, of course, followed the great national historian Horvath (Magyarorszdg tir- 
ténelme). For my information as to Capistran I am indebted to P. Guérard, S. Jean 
Capistran et son Temps, and Cataneo’s Vita di 8. Giovanni da Capistrano, 
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Karamania might at any moment bring the galleons of Venice to 
the assistance of the sorely distressed but ever vigilant Tekfur,? 
and the experience of ten centuries seemed to demonstrate that 
that phoenix of politics the Greek empire was always capable of 
rising rejuvenescent from its own ashes. But from the moment 
when the crescent supplanted the cross on the dome of St. Sophia 
the whole situation completely changed. It was now no longer a 
part but the whole of Christendom that was in immediate danger. 
Muhammad II had solemnly sworn that as thére was only one 
God in heaven, so there should be but one lord on earth, and his 
deeds were as tremendous as his words. The rapid tide of Turkish 
conquest spread irresistibly in every direction. Only two years after 
the death of the last imperial Palaeologus the whole Balkan peninsula 
was already too small to hold his conqueror. The Danube alone 
separated him from the rest of Europe, and what was the Danube 
to the master of many millions of warriors ? 

The chief pastor of the Christian church was the first to sound 
tne alarm and rally the nations, against the infidel. When, after 
the death of Nicholas V, the cardinals met together to elect his 
successor, each member of the sacred college vowed that if he were 
raised to the chair of Peter * he would use all his might to recover 
Constantinople and purge Europe of the Turk, and when (8 April 
1455) the aged Alfonso Borgia was chosen pope, under the title of 
Calixtus III, he immediately hastened to redeem his promises, 
solemnly protesting that he was ready to sacrifice all the treasures 
of the church—nay, life itself—for the holy cause. A bull, issued 
six months after his accession, preached a new crusade throughout 
Christendom, and soon special legates appeared in all the courts of 
Europe to stir up princes and peoples against the common foe. 

The prospects of a holy war at that moment were decidedly 
gloomy. To the dejected catholic, faith and hope seemed to have 
died out of the world, and the voice of the vicar of Christ was as 
the voice of one vainly crying in the wilderness. ‘The spirits of 
our princes waver,’ exclaims Aeneas Sylvius, ‘the kings slumber, 
the nations languish, and the bark of the fisherman, assailed by 
dark tempests, is nigh to sinking.’ England lacerated, and France 
prostrated, by civil war, had enough to look to at home. Poland 
was embroiled with the Tartars. ‘The emperor, intent on his pri-, 
vate interests, procrastinated indefinitely. Spain was split up into 
many different kingdoms. Naples and Aragon promised fleets 
that never came, and Burgundy talked bravely but did nothing. ἢ 
Hungary alone remained, and it was upon her that the chief, if not 
the sole, hope of Gadivbas now rested. 

For the last two hundred years Hungary had been indisputably” 

2 ypS = = Κύριος, the title given by the Turks tothe wer emperors f ; 
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the dominant power of south-eastern Europe. Her own territories 
extended from the shores of the Adriatic to the delta of the Danube, 
and she exercised the rights of a suzerain over Bosnia, Servia, and 
Wallachia. Long and valiant had been her resistance to the might 
of Islam, and she still continued, though the strain grew more 
grievous every year, to keep the adversary at arm’s length. Un- 
happily the apostolic kingdom‘ was, at this time, a house very 
much divided against itself. The interminable foreign wars, 
frequent dynastic disputes, disintegrating minorities and inter- 
regnums of the last seventy years had enormously increased the 
power of the great feudal nobles, and they used it almost as 
mischievously as their Polish neighbours. The executive, always 
weak in an elective kingdom, was now more than ever vacillating. 
The reigning monarch, Ladislaus V, a trivial and cowardly boy, 
was entirely in the hands of evil and alien counsellors, who taught 
him to hate his fatherland and endeavoured to govern in his name, 
though strenuously opposed by the leading magnates, most of whom 
were men of singular ability, but all, with one illustrious exception, 
hopelessly selfish and impracticable. No wonder, then, if the pope 
regarded the state of Hungary with grave and growing misgivings. 


We learn with heartfelt grief [wrote Calixtus,® September 1455] that 
our glorious Hungary, so full of good works and good-will, so long the 
shield and buckler of Christendom, lies in confusion and disorder, head 
and limbs alike being crazy and feeble. Thus our faith will be deprived 
of its surest prop unless her leaders give each other the right hand of 
fellowship and return to the paths of true peace and charity. 


And there was still one man in Hungary who was able and 
willing to save her in her own despite. This was the famous John 
Hunyady, for six years regent and all his life long the indefatigable 
defender of his country, one of whom it is the simple truth to 
say that he was an ideal hero, a consummate captain, the purest 
of politicians, the humblest of Christians, and the noblest of men.° 
The exploits of Hunyady against the Turks, though by no means 
so widely known as they should be, are nevertheless familiar 
enough to be left unnoticed here, Suffice it to say that it had 
been the ambition of his life to expel the Turk from Europe, and 
once he had even got so far as to persuade the emperor John 
Palaeologus to entrust the towns of Selymbria and Mesembria to 


* The title given by Pope Sylvester II to Hungary on the occasion of sending the 
famous silver crown to St. Stephen, the first Christian king of the Magyars, 1000. 

5 Frakndi. 

ὁ The highest tribute to Hunyady’s practical ability by an impartial outsider is 
given by Chalcocondylas, who, after describing him as ἀνήρ yévouevos ἄριστος ἐς τὰ 
πάντα, thus proceeds: ‘He was a man who “did everything with all his might, was 
always prompt in extremities, and always at hand when most wanted.’ He adds that 
even Hunyady’srivals admitted that his government waséqually vigorous and secure. 
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Hungarian garrisons,’ so as to make them the outposts of western 
Christendom. But the terrible catastrophe of Varna (1444) had 
annihilated these fair hopes, and such a chance never presented 
itself again. The intrigues of Austria, the apathy of the western 
powers, the jealousy of his colleagues, and the treachery of his 
enemies left the great captain little time for foreign conquests. 
It was as much as he could do to hold his own in Hungary itself 
and keep the wolf from the door. But the fall of Constantinople 
had brought the brave old man once more into the saddle. In the 
following year, at the urgent request of George Brancovich, despot 
of Servia, whose territories were now reduced to the pleasure gar- 
dens surrounding his capital,* he crossed the Danube with a little 
army equipped entirely at his own expense, scattered to the winds, 
at Krusevacz, the 30,000 picked troops left behind under Feriz 
Beg to hold Servia, and chased the sultan himself through Bul- 
garia till Muhammad, having received reinforcements, assumed the 
offensive, when the Hungarian captain-general fell back on Belgrade, 
and there stood at bay till he heard that the sultan had retired to 
Adrianople, and from thence to Stambul, when he disbanded his 
host likewise. But Hunyady knew the Turk too well to imagine 
that he would tamely submit to such a reverse, and from Belgrade 
he wrote a letter to the emperor Frederick, urging him, as the head 
of Christendom, to make haste and quell the infidel while there 
was yet time. In 1455, when the sultan again invaded Servia and 
captured the precious gold and silver mines of Novoberdo, the in- 
sistence of the captain-general became more and more urgent. At 
the diet of Gyor (June 1455) he publicly declared that with 
100,000 men behind him for three weeks he would undertake to 
drive the Turk headlong out of Europe, and offered to contribute 
100,000 ducats towards the equipment of such a host. By his 
advice the diet addressed a solemn memorial to the new pope. 
‘ All of us,’ this document ran, ‘ are now convinced that it is pos- 
sible to drive the Turk out of Hurope ; butif help come not speedily 
that hope must be abandoned.’ But Calixtus needed no prompting. 
He had already set all the machinery of diplomacy in motion to 
arouse Europe from her apathy. He had appointed one of his 
most capable and resolute ministers, the Spanish cardinal Juan 
de Carvajal, to preach a new crusade in Germany, Hungary, 
Poland, and the circumjacent states, and had given him as his 
spokesman the wonder-working, evangelising Observantine friar 
and reformer John Capistran, whose burning zeal, soul-piercing 
eloquence, and heroic austerities had already set half Europe in a 
ferment. On the feast of our Lady’s nativity the pope himself 
fastened on the breast of Carvajal the little red cross on a white 


_ αὶ Frantses, Χρονικόν, lib. Ve * Ragusa chronicle, 
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field which was to be the symbol of the new crusade. On 20 Sept. 
the legate set out with a numerous and splendid retinue. At 
Venice they stayed some days, and by the pope’s command exhorted 
the senate to co-operate with a fleet ; but the signoria, true to its 
mercenary traditions, declined to participate in an enterprise which 
promised so much risk and so little profit. Passing thence through 
Austria, where the emperor accepted the cross from the hands of 
the cardinal and promised to take part personally in the crusade, 
Carvajal (22 Nov.) reached Vienna, where he was received with 
great splendour by the young king of Hungary and Bohemia, whose 
favourite resort it was. lLadislaus V expressed his willingness to 
satisfy all the desires of the holy father, and the legate, striking 
while the iron was hot, persuaded him to summon a diet to Buda, 
which met accordingly on 6 Feb. 1456. On the 14th, after high 
mass, the cardinal legate solemnly decorated Capistran with a cross 
which he had received for that express purpose from the hands of 
the pope, and the impassioned monk, like a second Peter the Hermit, 
forthwith began publicly preaching the new crusade. He was 
warmly supported by Hunyady, who had come up to the diet at the 
head of a goodly company, with the fugitive hospodar of Wallachia 
in his train. ‘We cannot express in words or writing,’ wrote the 
cardinal legate, ‘how rejoiced and comforted we are by the promise 
of the lord governor '° (in whose name we have great confidence) 
that he will equip 7,000 horsemen against the Turk . . . Under 
this Macchabaeus of our times . . . God will certainly give the 
victory to his people.’'! Equally enthusiastic in his praises was 
Capistran. ‘’Tis John, called Hunyady,’ wrote he to the pope, 
‘who is to be the salvation of Christendom. He has offered to 
provide 10,000 horsemen at his private expense.’!? The contagion 
of the old hero’s enthusiasm affected for a time tae court and the 
diet. The young king wrote a letter of thanks to the pope for the 
privilege of such counsellors as Carvajal and Capistran. Already 
the legate saw in the spirit young Ladislaus, ‘like a second David, 
slaughtering, in the triumph of his youthful innocence, the unre- 
generate heathen;’ and so numerous were the volunteers who 
sought to be enrolled beneath the banners of Hunyady that 
Carvajal rather feared a deficiency of victuals than of warriors. 
The debates waxed more and more warlike. Ladislaus offered 
to raise 20,000 men if Italy would contribute 2,000, Aragon 
10,000, Burgundy 20,000, while Hunyady confidently promised 
that with such a host behind him he would not leave the Turk a 
spot in Europe whereon to lay his head—nay, that the recapture 


® Fraknoi. 

© Though no longer regent, Hunyady was often called, by courtesy, Dominus 
Gubernator. 

Katona, Se ἀπ ἐὰν τ ΤρΙάς" 
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of Constantinople would only be the first step towards the recovery 
of the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem. . Yet all’ this fine fervour 
evaporated in empty words. | After a two-months’ session the 
diet decided indeed for war against the Turk, but postponed opera- 
tions till after harvest time, because the general failure of the crops 
in the preceding year had caused a great dearth of corn and fodder 
in all the Danubian. provinces." 

“ The very day after the dissolution of the diet the terrifying news 
reached the Hun garian capital that Muhammad II was already on his 
way to besiege Belgrade with an army which the popular imagination 
magnified to 400,000 men,'* but which even at the most moderate 
computation could not have been very much less than 150,000. 
The news was only too true.’ The Turkish annalist tells us that 
ever since the reverse of Krusevacz,: the sole thought, day and 
night, of the ‘throne-sustaining sultan’ was how he might best 
‘humble the pride of the enemy of the faith (i.e. Hungary).’ "" 
Throughout the winter of 1455-6 he had been assembling round 
Adrianople, from every part of his domains, with as much energy 
and circumspection as he had displayed before the siege of 
Constantinople, an army which, if not absolutely transcending the 
‘bounds of computation,’ '® was certainly the mightiest host that 
had ever followed the green banner of the caliph. Cannon of every, 
sort and size, including twenty monsters twenty-seven feet long, the 
like of which had never been seen before, with mortars for hurling 
huge round stones, even more terrifying than cannon-balls,!’ were 
dragged from Adrianople to Belgrade at infinite trouble and expense. 
Camels, oxen, and buffaloes innumerable from Bosnia and Anatolia 
carried ammunition and provisions, while beasts of lighter burden 
were harnessed to wooden, iron, and brazen cars * whereby,’ 
adds the chronicler, ‘ the biggest guns were drawn with marvellous 
ease.’ Of mills for grinding corn, ovens for baking bread, and 
vessels for divers uses there was noend. Nay, it was said that they 
were also bringing with them legions of dogs to eat the corpses of 
the Christians. They came, we are told, not as if to besiege a 
fortress, but to conquer.a kingdom. The destination of this 
vast array was kept a profound secret, but in the spring of 1456 the 
sultan took, the command and led his army straight towards 
Belgrade. He had resolved, once for all, to put an end to the in- 
solent interference of the Magyars by utterly subduing Hungary, 


18 Katona, Horvath. 

' It is difficult to get at the real number of this host. ‘The Hungarian and Rou- 
manian chroniclers put it down at 400,000 sans phrase. That it was something quite: 
extraordinary is plain from the description of Hunyady himself, who never exaggerates, 
and was used to fighting armies of 100,000. He says of the Turkish host, Naamua 
oculus hominis. talia vidit nec mente cogitare potest. 

15. Said Eddin. Ἵ 16 Thid. 

7 So, at any rate, thought Tagliacotius, who had practical experience, of both. . 
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and the first indispensable step towards such subjugation was the 
capture of the strong fortress which was the key of the Danube 
and the gate of central Europe. At the tidings of his devastating 
approach a panic fell upon the Danubian princes. The hospodar 
of Wallachia and the despot of Servia took refuge in Hungary 
with their wives and children. The hospodar of Moldavia sent salt 
to Muhammad II, and promised an annual tribute of 2,000 ducats.!§ 
The little republic of Ragusa had already placed herself unreservedly 
beneath the aegis of the crown of St. Stephen.'® But in truth 
Hungary herself had never been so sorely in need of assistance. 
No sooner did the king hear of the approach of the sultan than, 
utterly forgetful of his duties and his promises, he Hed by night 
rom Buda to Vienna, where he remained till all fear of danger 
was over, leaving his kingdom to take care of itself.2? A hunting 
party was the pretext of this disgraceful flight,?! and its immediate 
consequences were disastrous. A paralysis seemed to fall upon the 
whole country. The citadel of Buda was left absolutely defence- 
less for more than a month. The nobility shut themselves up in 
their castles and country houses and refused to stir. The legate 
was in despair. The ruin of Hungary seemed inevitable and 
irretrievable. . 


This kingdom [he wrote to the pope] is on the eve of a terrible disaster, 
for neither with its own resources nor yet with the aid of the empire can 
it bring together forces sufficient to cope with the Turk. Our only hope 
is that God will listen to the prayers of your holiness and move the 
hearts of the princes to send their fleets. So pressing is the peril that 
‘the delay of a day or even of an hour may bring about such a defeat as 
shall make all Christendom weep for evermore. 


The frail, uncertain life of a single old man was all that stood 
between Hungary and utter ruin at this critical moment, for it was 
-upon the aged shoulders of Hunyady that the crushing burden of 
supporting the sinking monarchy solely rested. Though no longer 
regent, his authority as captain-general of the kingdom and 
voywode of Transylvania was stil! considerable, and without hesi- 
tating a moment he hastened to the frontier. His first care was 
to throw 6,000 veterans into Belgrade under his brother-in-law 


8 Sincai din Sinca, Chronica Romdnilor. 

19 Ragusa chvonicle. 

20 Thurocz, Katona, Horvath. 

"1 This flight was deliberately planned by Count Czilley, Bunyaay? s mortal enemy 
and the chief adviser of the king. Cuzilley was well aware of the enormous superiority 
of the sultan’s forces, and was also equally sure that Hunyady would go against him 
in any case. He therefore regarded the defeat and death of the elder Hunyady as 

certain, and had already laid his plans for removing the sons, Ladislaus and Matthias, 
_as well. 
VOL. VII.—NO. XXVI. R 
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Michael Szilagyi and his own eldest son Ladislaus,” who inherited 
his father’s military genius and though still a mere youth held, as 
ban of Dalmatia and Croatia, the fifth highest dignity of the realm. 
Then he resolutely set about collecting a relief army. The obstacles 
which he encountered at every step might well have daunted the 
bravest. The shameless indifference of the Hungarian nobility 
and the invincible sluggishness of the Transylvanian burgesses 
confounded his best efforts. Of the thousands of gentlemen who 
held their lands by military tenure, and were bound by honour and 
duty alike to defend their country by force of arms, only some 
half-dozen of his personal friends, with a handful of horsemen,” ap- 
peared at his summons. What little support he did get was not 
from his own countrymen but from the large-hearted zeal of the 
cardinal legate and the unfaltering enthusiasm of the crusading 
monk. Carvajal followed the captain-general all the way to 
Szeged, in South Hungary, to stimulate the people by his pre- 
sence and superintend the formation of the crusading host. He 
burned to take an active part in the war and lead the crusaders 
personally against the enemy;*‘ but Hunyady persuaded him to 
return to the capital to counteract the intrigues of his enemies, 
urge the king to action, and keep in touch with the German princes. 
Capistran, however, was regarded by Hunyady as indispensable. 
‘Come hither to me,’ wrote the hero to the saint, ‘ that the power 
of God may sustain the efforts of man.’ From the very first 
moment when they met together these two single-minded enthu- 
siasts had been mutually attracted to each other, and the desire to 
rescue Christendom from the infidel was the ruling passion of 
them both. 

Capistran came accordingly with a handful of Polish and 
German crusaders, and preached” so effectually in the villages 
of South Hungary that within a few weeks he had gathered 
60,000 followers around him. An army, indeed, it could scarcely 
be called, for a sorrier band of warriors surely never came together. 
We are told by one who saw these crusaders” that they were 
all men of low degree, or rather no degree—rustics, beggars, 


2 The judicial murder of this promising young man within a year of his heroic 
father’s death is one of the foulest blots on Hungarian history. The second son, 
Matthias, was left at court as a sort of hostage, and ascended the Hungarian throne as 
Matthias I, a few months after the events now recorded. 

*3 Tagliacotius. 4 Frakndi. 

35. Capistran must have been a wondrous preacher. We are told that his delivery 
was so touching that even those who did not understand his words shed tears of re- 
pentance when they heard him. At Brescia in 1451 his arrival drew such multitudes 
that the magistrates had to reprovision the town to save the population from starva- 
tion, and the throng in the cathedral was so great that many were nearly crushed to 
death (Guérard, S. Jean Capistran). 

39 Behem: Arm und nackend leut Die daz creuz heten gnummen. The anonymous 
Hungarian calls them mechanici. 
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mendicant friars, hermits, day labourers, and such like. Nota 
sword or a lance was to be seen in the hands of any of them. 
Slings, cudgels, pitchforks, hatchets, and axes were their only 
weapons. Yet this motley throng, fired by the zeal and enthusiasm 
of Capistran, was animated by the spirit of martyrs and heroes,” and 
was ready to follow to the death the withered little old man whose 
frail body was worn to a skeleton by ceaseless fastings, watchings, 
and journeyings, and whose feeble arms leaned heavily on the tough 
oaken staff on which he had carved the name of the Redeemer. 
Hunyady, however, was far too experienced ageneral to trust entirely 
in this mob of inspired ragamuttins, though too fervent a Christian 
himself to despise religious enthusiasm in others. After a month of 
incredible exertions he contrived to get together about 12,000 men- 
at-arms and 1,000 cavalry as the nucleus of a regular army, and at 
, his camp at Szalanka, at the confluence of the Drave and Theiss, 
the raw recruits, who came in with irritating slowness, were 
drilled and exercised day and night. Moreover he hastily im- 
provised a fleet by appropriating all the riverine craft from Buda 
to Szeged that he could lay his hands on and converting some 
two hundred of them into ships of war. These he provided with 
parapets of the hardest wood, coating them with fire-proof metal 
plates and manning them with the pick of his army. He was still 
in the midst of his preparations when a messenger reached him 
from Szilagyi, the commandant of Belgrade, requesting instant 
relief, as the hardly pressed garrison could hold out only forty- 
eight hours longer. 

The fortress of Belgrade, or Nandorfehervar, as the Hungarians 
call it, lay on an isthmus about seven furlongs in length, at the 
confluence of the Save and Danube. The place was so strong by 
nature as to be impregnable, under ordinary circumstances, in the 
hands of a skilful commandant and a determined garrison. A deep 
and swift current, full of dangerous whirlpools, washed on two sides 
the base of the almost precipitous promontory whereon the city 
was built, and on the land side it was defended by steep rocks and 
treacherous morasses. And art had done her best to supplement 
nature. The city was surrounded by a line of circumvallation 
6,000 paces in circumference, and the citadel, which stood on a 
rock in the midst of the city, with which it was connected by a 
little wooden bridge, was of enormous strength. On arriving oppo- 
site the city the sultan at once held a council of war as to the best 


_ mode of reducing it. Karaja Pasha, the beglerbeg, or governor- 


general, of Anatolia, whom all the Greek chroniclers agree in de- 
scribing as the ablest captain in the Turkish host, strongly dis- 


27 Chalcocondylas, whilst dubbing them Aol, adds significantly οὐ πάνυ καταφρονεῖν 
γιγνόμενοι τῷ βασιλέως [i.c. the sultan] στρατῷ. 
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suaded an assault. He'reminded the young sultan how his father, 
Murad II, had beseiged the town in’ vain for six months in 1440, 
and to prevent the repetition of such a blunder he advised his master 
merely to surround the place with a corps of observation, but not 
commence active siege operations till the whole region ‘between the 
Save and Drave had been thoroughly subdued and the city conse- 
quently isolated. But the sultan, eager to revenge the defeat of 
Krusevacz, would listen to no counsels of delay, and the majority of 
the captains supported him.** 50 the sappers and miners set to 
work forthwith ; the artillery was mounted, and cannon factories con- 
structed, from which enormous pieces of ordnance were turned out. 
The fleet too had also arrived from its winter quarters at Widdin. 
It consisted of two hundred vessels (sixty of which were large war 
galleons) in three divisions, one of which guarded the course of 
the Danube, while the second occupied the mouth of the Save and °* 
the third was anchored immediately opposite the fortress, so as to 
blockade the squadron of small vessels belonging thereto. The 
camp extended in three huge lines across the whole’ neck of the 
isthmus, a distance of about nine thousand paces. Thus Belgrade 
was so closely invested, both by land and water, as to seem inac- 
cessible. The whole plain in front of the city, as far as the eye 
could reach, was covered with tents of every shape and hue, the 
larger and loftier ones marking the quarters of the various pashas, 
while high above all towered the pavilion of the padishah, with 
the green banner floating on its summit. Gorgeous upright 
standards marked the divisions of the vast array. Everything had 
been done for the comfort of the soldiers. The commissariat was 
excellent. Of corn and provender there was no lack. Feasting and 
merrymaking was the order of the day. The mills regularly ground 
the wheat, barley, and rye, and whole villages of ovens converted 
the masses of meal into bread and biscuits every morning. The 
temper of the troops was admirable, and the sultan swore that 
he would not only be the lord of Beigrade on the tenth day after 
the cannonade began, but also that before two moons had waned 
he would make his triumphal entry into Buda over prostrate 
Hungary. 

In the beginning of July the cannonade (the sound of which is 
said to have been carried by the south wind as far as Szeged, a 
distance of nearly a hundred miles) began, and continued incessantly 
for twelve days, by which time wide, yawning breaches in the walls 
were apparent everywhere. The defence was heroic, but the’utmost 
efforts of the garrison seemed only able to postpone the inevitable 
catastrophe. Their exertion was mostly labour lost, for the cannon- 
balls continually dispersed and scattered the materials they had 


%® Said Eddin. 
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laboriously brought together to fill up the breaches and repair the 
ramparts., In the Turkish camp no doubt whatever was felt as to 
the result. It was at this juncture that Szilagyi’s messenger 
managed to steal through the Turkish lines to the camp of Szalanka 
and inform the captain-general of the urgent need of the fortress. 
Hunyady at once resolved to attempt the apparently hopeless task 
of relieving it. His forces were miserably, desperately inadequate. 
His men-at-arms were scarcely as numerous as the sultan’s body- 
guard, and the sixty-thousand ragged nondescripts who followed 
Capistran counted for next to nothing in his strategical calculations. 
But the extremity of the danger and the magnitude of the stake 
at issue admitted of not a moment’s hesitation, and a lifelong expe- 
rience had taught the hero that well-directed valour may always 
hope to triumph over adverse circumstances. To attempt a rescue 
by land, however, was a sheer impossibility. The little band of 
warriors would have been massacred before they could have reached 
the gates of the Turkish camp. There was nothing for it but to 
descend the Danube with the flotilla and force a way into the city 
by water, while the bulk of the crusaders under Capistran simul- 
taneously marched along the riverbank. So Szilagyi was advertised 
beforehand of the approach of the relief force and directed to hold 
the forty small ships belonging to the town in readiness for a com- 
bined attack. } 

ς On 14 July Hunyady set out on his adventurous quest under 
cover of a moonless night, and his vessels in battle array,”® favoured 
by the swift current, were borne swiftly down stream towards 
Belgrade. The captain-general, with that peculiar combination 
of daring and discretion which had always characterised him, on 
this occasion also left as little as possible to chance. In his flotilla, 
collected haphazard and equipped on the spur of the moment, he 
had but. little confidence ; so, by way of reserve, he had caused to be 
constructed, on a plan of his own, an enormous vessel which 
brought up the rear, and after filling it with provisions and ammu- 
nition embarked on it with his staff and cavalry. Thus this float- 
ing monster not only obviated the troublesome necessity of a whole 
fleet of lighters but acted at the same time as a reserve force and a 
flag ship. Along the shore, parallel with the fleet, marched the 
crusaders headed by Capistran, ‘the sight of whom inspired visible 
confidence everywhere.’ *° His banner, a huge crucifix, was borne 
before him by one Peter of whom we only know that he was of 
noble birth and held it as the highest honour to be the standard- 
bearer of the saint. The Turks had fastened their ships together 
by huge iron chains, forming a sort of bridge stretching right across 
the river.., On the approach of the diminutive Christian fleet they 
set up aloud derisive shout, but at the same time serried their 


39. Chaleocondylas. 39. Tagliacotius. 
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ranks and prepared for boarding. Hunyady, on coming in sight of 
the fortress, had disembarked from his argosy with his cavalry, so 
as to interpose between the Turkish fleet and camp and at the same 
time prevent the fugitives from the fleet escaping ashore. With 
loud cries of ‘Jesu! Jesu!’*! the Christian flotilla fell upon the 
Turkish fleet, and Szilagyi’s forty ships issuing from the town at the 
same instant, the action became general. For five hours the battle 
raged. It was a hand-to-hand mélée, and for a long time victory 
was doubtful. The garrison, in an agony of suspense, prayed assi- 
duously to Heaven, while Capistran with clasped hands and uplifted 
eyes incessantly invoked the name of Jesus, or running hither and 
thither ‘ with all the vigour of a robust youth,’ stretched out his 
crucifix against the enemy. At length the Hungarians prevailed, 
and, bursting asunder the iron chains, forced their way into the 
town. The Turkish fleet was annihilated. Three of the largest 
galleons sank with all their crews; four more were captured ; a few, 
with their crews hors de combat, contrived to reach their old moor- 
ings; the rest, disabled and driven ashore, were burnt next day by 
order of the sultan to prevent them falling into the hands of the 
Christians.* 

On entering the city Hunyady found the garrison utterly de- 
jected. They were as men who had already felt the chill of death. 
His presence, however, somewhat restored their confidence. 

What fear ye? [the brave old man is reported to have said.] Is this 
the first time you have seen the Turks? Are not these the very same we 
have so often put to flight, and who have sometimes put us to flight also ? 
Why should their familiar aspect disturb you now? Surely you know 
by this time what manner of men they are! Be of a stout heart then, my 
dear sons. Put your trust in Christ. Did He not die for us? And should 
we, then, account it a hardship to die for Him? Be valiant, then, and 
strive manfully. If God be with us the foe will prove a coward. What 
more need I say to you when you have already proved the truth of my 
words so many times beneath my banner ? 


Then he refortified the camp, admitted the pick of the crusaders 
to man the walls, enlisted all the able-bodied inhabitants as re- 
serves, and patiently awaited the general assault, which was now 
every day expected. 

From 14 July (the day of the naval engagement) to the 21st the 
Turks battered away incessantly at the walls of the city. By the end 
of that time the larger part of the ramparts was level with the 
ground,*® though fragments of the undermined bastions and a few 
tottering towers still remained standing.** The day on which the 

31 Tbid. 335. Chaleocondylas. ᾿ 
‘88 Tagliacotius and Kritoboulos. Compare also the official report of Ἠυπγδᾶγ; 
In tantum enim ipsum castrum per ictus bombardarum destruxit quod ipsum castrum 


non est castrum sed campus, quia usque ad terram murus est destructus. 
31: Tagliacotius. 
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sultan had vowed to take the city had now arrived, and from early 
dawn* he made elaborate preparations for the assault. The sudden 
death of the valiant and experienced Karaja Pasha,*® who was killed 
by a bullet while reconnoitring the fortress, threw a gloom at first over 
the Turkish camp, and was interpreted by the deeply afflicted sultan 
as a very evil augury; but Muhammad inspired his troops with 
fresh confidence by a spirited harangue, in which he declared, 
amidst unbounded enthusiasm, that he would lead the attack in 
person at the head of the lions of combat,*’ the invincible janissa- 
ries. Accordingly, shortly after vespers,** when the fierce heat of 
the day 35 had somewhat abated, the sultan gave the signal, and the 
janissaries, drowning with their shouts of ‘ Allah! Allah!’ the din 
of the horns and kettledrums, rushed headlong into the city through 
the three great breaches which yawned open before them, quite 
outstripping their master, who was with difficulty restrained by his 
suite from following them. The janissaries found the whole space 
between the outer walls and the citadel deserted and the ramparts 
unmanned, for Hunyady had commanded his men to allow the 
enemy free access into the town, and both those with him in the 
citadel and those who guarded the city walls were to lie in ambush 
till the trumpet sounded, when they were to rush forth simulta- 
neously upon the scattering Turkish forces. 

The ruse succeeded. The janissaries, meeting with no opposi- 
tion, imagined that the town was already theirs, and fell to plunder- 
ing it, when, at the preconcerted signal, the crusaders, led by 
Capistran, appeared behind them on the walls, while ‘the hellish 
Janko,’ as Said Eddin politely calls Hunyady, issuing forth from 
the citadel at the head of his men-at-arms, caught them suddenly 
between two fires. A terrible struggle ensued. The Turks, though 
taken at an advantage, were as ten to one and armed to the teeth, 
whilst most of their antagonists were scarcely armed at all. A 
hand-to-hand mélée went on in every street, but the fight was fiercest 
on the narrow bridge *° leading from the citadel to the town, where 
Hunyady ‘! commanded in person, and on the bastions, which were 


35. Chalcocondylas antedates the assault to the morning, but he was not an eye- 
witness, 

36 Chalcocondylas calls him ἄριστος τῶν ἐν ταῖς βασιλέως θύραις ; Kritoboulos, ‘one 
of the most notable of men in valour, capacity, and virtue.’ 

37 Said Eddin. 3 Tagliacotius. 

8° The heat was suffocating and the men in armour suffered severely. 

In hoc siquidem pontis ingressu acerrima pugna commissa est, maximusque con- 
Jlictus. 

Ἢ It is well to notice that both the Greek and Turkish annalists imagine that the 
king of Hungary led his troops in person. Said alludes to the ‘infernal King Jack,’ 
and Chalcocondylas to ὅδε Παιόνων [i.c. Hungarians] Βασιλεύς. They might well be 
excused for thinking so. Hitherto the kings of Hungary had always been in the 
forefront of battle. 
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defended by crusaders hastily brought across the river on rafts 
by a young Hungarian nobleman, Ladislaus Kanizsai, and fighting 
beneath the eye of Capistran with the steadiness of veterans. 
For hours the Christians more than held their own, contesting the 
narrow streets inch by inch with the janissaries, hurling them again 
and again from the city walls and successfully driving them back 
from the citadel. ‘There, says Said Eddin, the Turkish warriors 
‘poured out their life’s blood like water in the place of death, 
and countless heroes tasted the pure honey of a martyr’s death 
and were caught up into the arms of the houris of paradise.’ 
Prodigies of valour were performed on both sides, but we have only 
space for a single example, as illustrating the boundless confidence 
of the soldiers in Capistran. While the fight was at its hottest 
a sturdy young janissary scaled the top of the highest tower, and, 
waving the crescent banner above his head, called to his hesitating 
comrades to come up after him. At that moment a young Hun- 
garian squire, Titus Dugonics, attracted by the shout, rushed to 
the spot and attempted to tear the flag from the Turk’s grasp. 
A desperate struggle began. The youths were so equally matched 
that neither could prevail against the other, and when Dugonics, 
closing with his opponent, attempted to pitch him into the ditch 
below, the muscular Moslem embraced him with such an iron grip 
that it was plain neither of them could fall without the other. 
In this dilemma Dugonics happened to look up, and beheld Capis- 
tran on the walls, crucifix in hand, urging on his crusaders to 
redoubled efforts. ‘My father,’ exclaimed the panting youth, ‘if 
I hurl myself down from the tower with this pagan shall I be 
‘saved ?’ ‘Saved thou shalt be in very deed, my son!’ replied 
Capistran. ‘ My blessing follow thy heroic deed and the holy crown 
of martyrdom be thy everlasting guerdon!’ Dugonics needed no 
more. Tightening his grasp round the Turk, he plunged down 
with him from the top of the tower, and both of them were dashed 
to pieces on the rock below. 

All night long raged the contest. Hour after hour the Turks 
poured forth fresh thousands into the city from their inexhaustible 
camp, and where one fell a dozen seemed to spring up instantly to 
take his place,*? while the splinters of their darts and javelins 
-strewed the ground like straw. The Christians still strove manfully, 
but the fight was evidently going against them. ‘Here and there 
on the outer walls ‘ the spangled banners, like flaming tulip-beds,’ 4 
showed that the Turks, who fought ‘ like ravening beasts,’ “ had at 
last got a firm footing there, and on the bridge, where Hunyady, 


* Wann ainer viel da nieder so kommen zwiff [2 zwdlf] hin wider in dises sturms 
‘getrang.—Behem. © - 4 - Ὁ } Bog 
43 Said Eddin. 4“ Tagliacotius. 
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after doing all that became a good captain, fought at the head of 
his devoted little band like a common soldier, the distress of the 
wearied Christians was fast becoming exhaustion. It was plain 
that the limits of human endurance had very nearly been reached. 
Only Capistran on his lofty watch-tower seemed incapable of either 
fatigue or despair. ‘O Jesu,’ he cried, as though he would 
. storm heaven with his supplications, “Ὁ Jesu, where are Thy 
tender mercies which Thou hast shown tous of old? Oh, come and 
aid us, and tarry not. Save, oh, save Thy redeemed, lest the 
heathen say, ‘‘ Where is now their God?”’’ What followed next is 
best told in the vivid language of Tagliacotius, the. constant com- 
panion of Capistran all through the fight. 


_ Now when it began to dawn, and the crusaders who were in the 
circuit of the outer camp both saw and heard how the fight on the bridge 
was waxing exceeding fierce, and how the whole plain was filled with a 
vast multitude of Turks; when, moreover, they saw how the fosses were 
full of the heathen and the numbers of those who entered increased 
incessantly, they began to fear that they would be unable any longer to 
withstand them. Then it was that, taught by the Holy Ghost, they got 
them innumerable osiers, fagots, dried branches, and other combustibles, 
and with one accord setting fire thereto, cast them down, mingled with 
burning pitch and sulphur, both upon the Turks who were in the ditches 
and upon those who were scaling the walls, just as a man might cast one 
large handful at a single throw. None could flee from the face of the 
fire. All who were in the ditches, the multitude whereof no man can 
number, were consumed by the fire; not one of them remained alive. 
Those who were about to descend into the ditches fell back in terror, and 
those who were in the camp and strove, furiously fighting, to occupy 
the bridge, seeing themselves every way encompassed by the flames 
of an exceeding great fire, gave up fighting, and loudly shouting, strove 
to escape, who, smitten with blind terror and full of confusion, and 
thinking to escape by leaping from the walls, plunged again into the 
fire and were there consumed. But they who feared to take the leap 
were cut down by the crusaders in the open space within the outer 
wall, and they who had not yet descended into the ditches, but ministered 
to those who entered with their diabolical engines, sent up yell after yell 
to heaven, and taking to their heels sheltered themselves in the place of 
the bombards, which was to them as a fortress strong and sure.** 


Thus when the morning dawned not a single living Turk was to 
be seen within the Hungarian camp, but the ditches and the whole 


* According to Kiss (Hunyadi wtolso hadjdrata) this last ruse of war was planned 
-and’carried out by Hunyady himself, who supported it by a fierce sortie from the 
citadel, and no doubt Tagliacotius is over eager to glorify the crusaders. But it is 
probable that this saving expedient occurred to both leaders simultaneously. The 
crusaders too, being much more numerous and less occupied than the men-at-arms 
would naturally take the lion’s share in the simple labour of hurling down the flaming 
fascines. 
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space between the outer walls and the citadel were filled with their 
scorched and bleeding corpses. Thousands of them had perished 
there. The janissaries in particular had suffered so terribly that 
the survivors of them were thoroughly cowed, while the sultan’s 
body-guard, which had led the attack, was well-nigh annihilated. 
So, after a twenty-hours’ combat, the Christian host was able to 
breathe freely once more. 


But the bulk of the Turkish host still remained intact, and a 


second assault was therefore the next thing to be expected. Hunyady 
therefore, ‘ lest the glory of the day should be turned to confusion,’ “6 
issued a general order that no one was to quit his post on any 
pretext whatever under pain of death. ‘He well knew,’ says 
Chaleocondylas, ‘ that the Turk is never so dangerous as when he is 
in difficulties ;’ and the bitter experiences of Varna‘? and Kossova ‘8 
had taught him that the rash depreciation of such a foe was a fatal 
mistake. But now an extraordinary accident confounded the pre- 
cautions of the prudent captain. From early morn till late at 
noon on the 22nd the garrison of Belgrade and the crusaders on the 
opposite bank ** of the river remained unmolested. Towards evening 
half a dozen of these crusaders, armed with bows and arrows, 
weary of doing nothing, ventured out into the open, and mounted 
a hillock to inspect the Turkish camp, the nearest point of which 
was about 1,500 yards off. A band of spahis, or Turkish light 
horse, espied and swooped down upon them, and although repulsed 
presently returned with reinforcements. At this sight the crusaders 
within Belgrade could also be restrained no longer and, despite the 
urgent remonstrances of Capistran, poured forth en masse, their 
brethren on the opposite bank immediately imitating their example. 
The saint perceiving that his word had, for the moment, lost its 
magic power, and seeing in the exaltation of his followers ‘ the finger 


46 Tagliacotius. 

7 At Varna (1444), although the Hungarians only numbered 12,000 against 
100,000, the victory was already theirs, when a headlong charge by the young king, 
against Hunyady’s express command, ruined the Christian cause. The Hungarians 
were cut off almost to a man. The number of the Turkish slain, however, was no 
less than 34,000. ‘May Allah never grant me another such victory!’ cried Murad II 
as he went over the field. 

48 Kossova (1448) was the bloodiest battle ever fought between the two nations. 
On the eve of the fight Murad offered Hunyady a six years’ truce, an annual tribute of 
100,000 sequins, and all the expenses of the war, which unprecedentedly favourable terms 
the over-confident regent nevertheless haughtily rejected, though he had only 24,000 
against 150,000. The battle lasted two days, but the foolhardy venturesomeness of 
John Szekely, the master of the horse, and the defection of Vlad, hospodar of Wal- 
lachia, again lost Hunyady the day. 13,000 of the Christians, including the flower 
of the Hungarian nobility, perished on the battle-field, but the Turks lost 40,000 and 
were too crippled to follow up their advantage. ; 

4 Part of the crusaders who had not yet entered the city had formed a new camp 
on an island at the junction of the Save and Danube and opposite the fortress, so as 
to be ready at hand on the first emergency. Kiss: Hunyadi wtolsé hadjarata. 
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of God,’ followed them with his crucifix and his attendant friars, 
whereupon Hunyady, to shield the crusaders as much as possible, 
was forced to order a general sortie, and at six o’clock the whole 
Christian host fell suddenly on the Turkish camp. Here, however, 
they encountered the most stubborn resistance. Thrice the Turkish 
artillery was lost and won, the sultan, ‘ with no other helmet and 
cuirass than belief in Allah and confidence in the ascendency of the 
star of Islam,’ °° leading his troops in person and ‘ illuminating the 
dark day with the flashes of his dazzling scimitar.’ *! Singling 
out the biggest and fiercest of the Hungarian captains, he cleft 
him atone blow from his skull to his breast-bone, and drove the 
Christians back headlong to the very walls of Belgrade. But this 
last rally came all too late. The trembling janissaries refused to 
follow the padishah himself a second time into the ‘place of 
corruption.” Their aga, the valiant Hassan Beg, unable to 
endure the taunts of the sultan, rushed into the thickest of the 
fight and died beneath the very eyes of his master, and at last Mu- 
hammad, unsupported, bewildered, severely wounded (Kritoboulos, 
himself a surgeon, tells us it was in the thigh, and deep, but not large), 
and foaming at the mouth with impotent rage, yielded to the tearful 
entreaties of his staff and ‘turned his stately steed into the path of 
safety,’ °? though ‘his hand never let go the bridle.’ 

By nightfall all was over. The defeat had become a rout, and 
after pursuing the panic-stricken fugitives for eight miles ** through 
the darkness the victors returned and spoiled the camp. It is said 
that the sultan never drew rein till he had reached Sophia, and, 
feeling insecure even there, fled next day to Adrianople after 
massacring those of his troops who had deserted him at Belgrade. 
He had lost more than 50,000 killed and wounded, 800 guns, and 
27 war vessels. ‘Never before,’ wrote Hunyady to the king three 
days after the battle, ‘never before has a Turkish sultan been so 
ruinously defeated, and never haye the chroniclers recorded a deeper 
humiliation.’ He was for instantly following up his advantage, and 
declared that if only Christendom would now loyally unite with 
Hungary it would be an easy matter to obtain possession of the whole 
Turkish realm, as the sultan had lost the sinews of his might beneath 
Belgrade. And indeed under such a Jeader anything was possible ; 
but unfortunately for Europe the great captain had now run his 
high, heroic course. Popular superstition saw in the twin comets *! 
which terrified Europe during that eventful month calamitous por- 
tents, and the deaths of the two Johns in rapid succession seemed to 
bear out the evil forebodings of the astrologers. Twenty days after 


60 Said Eddin. δι Td. Pal Ce 

53 Anonymous in Magyar Regestak, No. 162. 

54 Servian lyetopisi, which say more about these portents than about the siege, 
itself. we ie 
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his victory, while all Europe was ringing with his name and bon- 
fires in his honour were blazing in every city in Hungary, Hunyady 
fell sick of the plague which had broken out in the camp, and was 
conveyed for greater comfort to Semlin, where his faithful comrade 
Capistran stayed with him till he died. Old age had scarcely affected 
him, buthis naturally robust constitution had been utterly worn out by 
the exertions, the privations, and the anxieties of the last six weeks, 
and left him no strength to resist the disease. His death was of a 
piece with his whole life. Feeling his end approaching, he begged 
Capistran to have him conveyed to the parish church, that he might 
there communicate for the last time. The saint assured him that 
the viaticum should be brought to him where he lay. ‘ Not so,’ 
replied the dying hero: ‘’tis not meet that the Master should come 
to His servant; ’tis for the servant to go and seek his Lord.’ 
Accordingly they conveyed him to the church, and there at the high 
altar he received the sacrament from the hands of his friend, and 
then expired in his arms (11 Aug. 1456). He had just reached 
his seventieth year. Capistran® only survived him ten weeks. 
All Christendom naturally mourned the death of the champion 
whom the pious gratitude of the age not unnaturally regarded 
as a martyr for the faith;** but perhaps the most flattering tri- 
bute to his memory is contained in the words of his bitterest foe, 
while still smarting beneath the shame of defeat. It is said 
that when the news of Hunyady’s death was first told to the 
sultan, Muhammad long remained silent, with his eyes fixed on the 
ground. At length, raising bis head, he said to those about him, 
‘He was my foe, but would that I had not lost him! His equal 
is not to be found among the subjects of princes.’ 
The victory of Belgrade gave Hungary a respite of seventy. 
years, but it was a warning rather than a benefit. The narrow- 
ness of the deliverance might have impressed upon the nobles of 
the apostolic kingdom the necessity of unity and ccucord, for a 
nation whose fate depended upon the issue of a single battle must 
needs be strong at home, and it was too much to expect the 
saving interposition of a great man at every crisis as a matter of 
course. But the lesson was lost upon the Hungarians, and at the 
fatal battle of Mohacz in 1526 the Turk was more than revenged for 
his humiliation at Belgrade. R. Nisper Bary. 


55 Capistran was regarded as a saint in his lifetime, and was venerated as such in 
Hungary immediately after his death. He was not canonised, however, till 1690. 

55 Quem (i.e. Hunyady) congruis titulis ac diademate decorare decreveramus ; 
Dominus tamen exercituum in coelestibus immortali diademate decoravit, qui ut felix 
inter martyres computari potest (Encyl. of Calixtus). 
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The Visit of Philip [1 


T is somewhat curious that English historians, in describing an 
event fraught with such tremendous possibilities to Christianity 

as the coming of the Spanish prince to wed Mary of England, should 
have entirely overlooked a source of information which was more 
likely than any other to abound in interesting and trustworthy 
details of the voyage—I mean the contemporary narratives of 
Spaniards who accompanied Philip hither. So far as regards the 
splendid pageantry that marked the new consort’s entrance into 
London the English records themselves leave nothing to be desired. 
Darnley's tutor, John Elder, in his letter to his pupil’s uncle, the 
bishop of Caithness,' descends to the minutest particulars, and is 
amply confirmed by the anonymous chronicle of Queen Mary in the 
Harleian manuscripts, whence John Stow derived his information ; 
by Edward Underhyll, ‘the hot-gospeller,’? and the letters of the 
French ambassador Antoine de Noailles.* The gorgeous cere- 
monies that attended the marriage in Winchester Cathedral are 
also sufficiently described by these and other authorities, as 
well as in the official account of the English heralds of the time, 
copied from the Book of Precedents of Ralph Brooke, York herald, 
and printed in Leland’s ‘ Collectanea,’ edit. 1774, and by the Camden 
Society, 1849 ;4 but the accounts given by English historians of 
Philip’s voyage and reception at Southampton appear to rest 
entirely upon a narrative of an Italian named Baoardo, published 
in Venice in 1558, four years after the event, and the letters of 
Noailles to the king of France. Miss Strickland and Mr. Froude, 
both of whom draw upon Baoardo to a large extent for their local 
colour, quote him as an eye-witness of the scenes he describes. 
Whether he was so or not I do not know, although I have been 


1 This curious and rare tract was reprinted by the Camden Society, 1849, and is 
the groundwork of Foxe’s and Hollingshed’s accounts of the events related therein. 

2 Edward Underhyll was one of the gentlemen pensioners, and his quaint narrative 
of the accession of Mary and the subsequent events, now amongst the Harleian manu- 


- scripts, was largely used by Strype and others. 


8 Ambassades de Noailles. Leyden, 1763. 

+ To these may be added the slight but interesting narrative existing in manuscript 
at Louvain, and printed by Tytler in his Edward VI and Mary, and the letters of the 
Venetian ambassador in Flanders to the doge and senate, for which see Calendar of 
State Papers (Venetian) of the date in question, 
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unable to discover any evidence of his presence, but in any case the 
bitter animus against Philip shown in his narrative is so clear that 
it is unfair to accept his statements without ample confirmation. 
Such confirmation seems to have been sought, by Mr. Froude 
at all events, in the letters of the French ambassador, and 
from this material, coupled with the fact that certain prudent 
measures of precaution were suggested by Simon Renard, the 
emperor’s ambassador, in his letters to his master, the historian 
paints his highly coloured picture of Philip as a sulky, sea-sick 
craven trembling at his very shadow, in momentary fear of poison, 
consummating a sacrifice from which his soul revolts. To justify 
this view Mr. Froude depends mainly upon Noailles. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered first, that the French ambassador was not in a 
position to know the exact details of Philip’s voyage and'reception : 
secondly, that he was the last person in the world to give a fair account 
of them ; thirdly, that the historian has gone beyond his authority, 
even such as it was; and fourthly, that several witnesses of the 
events described, whose evidence has hitherto been ignored, entirely 
fail to confirm the view taken by Mr. Froude from Noailles and 
Baoardo. Throughout the whole negotiations that had preceded 
the arrangement of the marriage Noailles had been absurdly ill- 
informed and wide of the mark.’ His letters to the king of France 
and the constable teem with predictions and assertions which sub- 
sequent events proved to be quite wrong, and it is easy to see that 
for months previous to the marriage he was entirely hoodwinked 
and out of touch with trustworthy sources of information. In a 
letter to the French adviser of Mary of Lorraine in Scotland, M. 
d’Oysel, dated 29 March 1554, for instance, he speaks of the earl of 
Bedford’s departure for Spain as an accomplished fact, and has no 
doubt that he had already sailed from Plymouth to fetch the prince. 
On May 18, after ringing the changes upon this for nearly two 
months, he tells the king that the rumour runs that Bedford is to go 
shortly to Spain, but that the prince will not come until the winter, 
whereas Philip had already left Valladolid at the time on his way to 
England. On 31 March Noailles is quite persuaded that Wyatt's 
life will be spared, and less than a fortnight later he describes his 
execution. On 29 March, again, he says that the bishop of Norwich, 
the queen’s ambassador to the emperor, had been summoned to 
perform the marriage, and was to be created archbishop of York for 
the purpose. Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, really performed the 
ceremony. Noailles again is quite sure that other Wyatts will arise 


5 He was equally at sea at the beginning of Mary’s reign, when he vigorously aided ἡ 
Northumberland’s conspiracy to place Lady Jane Grey on the throne, and repeatedly 
told his master that Mary’s cause was an absolutely hopeless one. On the ignominious 
collapse of Dudley, Noailles excused his own want of prescience by saying that nothing 
but a direct miracle from heaven could have brought about such a change, 
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and that 50,000 men will be in arms to receive the prince, and in 
April, after writing for weeks of the preparations for the arrival of 
Philip on the south coast and marriage at Winchester, he believes 
it all to be a feint and that the prince will suddenly appear and be 
married in London. On the 29th of the same month he is strongly 
of opinion that Sir James Crofts will be executed on the following 
Monday, whereas that distinguished old soldier lived and fought 
for many years afterwards. Hardly a letter, indeed, from Noailles 
at this period fails to show that the man, having been completely 
outwitted by Renard’s keen diplomacy, was entirely at sea and. 
badly served by his informers. But I go beyond this. Philip had 
anchored in Southampton Water on the afternoon of 19 July 1554, 
and landed on that of the 20th. On the night of the 20th, after 
the prince had landed, Noailles learnt in London by an imperial 
messenger for the first time of his arrival, and communicated the 
news to the king of France immediately by letter; and on the 23rd 
he writes— 


J’ai envoyé ung des miens a Hamptonne et ἃ Winchestre et despes- 
cheray demain encores ung aultre pour estre mieulx par mesme informé 
de tout ce qui se fera tant ἃ la terre que sur la mer... affin de tenir 
advertye vostre majesté. 


It is clear, therefore, that Noailles had no trustworthy person to 
give an exact account of the reception of the prince until the 
arrival of the latter at Winchester, and the description in his letters 
of Philip’s voyage and doings at Southampton was merely current 
gossip dressed up to suit the palate of the writer and his master.® 
How much impartiality could be expected from Noailies under the 
circumstances may well be imagined. He had been thoroughly 
outmanceuvred, and French diplomacy had received a greater blow 
than it had sustained for many years in seeing England drift appa- 
rently for good into the arms of Spain. His country was at the 
very moment engaged in a long and costly war with the emperor, 
and he himself had just been detected and exposed for the second 
time in his attempts to suborn and support rebellion in England, 
and was in high dudgeon at being pointedly excluded from partici- 
pation in the marriage festivities. What wonder, then, that after 
slandering the queen for months past he should do as much as 
possible to darken the shadows of the picture of Philip sent for the 
delectation of Philip’s enemy? It were expecting too much to 


® IT am of course aware that the ambassador had seat his brother Francois de 
Noailles to request the queen to stand godmother to his newly born son, but Francois 
only arrived at Winchester from London on the day the queen received news of the 
arrival of the prince off the Isle of Wight, which could not have been earlier than the 19th 
and was back in London again in time for the child to be christened, with the countess 
of Surrey as the queen’s proxy, on the 22nd, which would certainly leave him no time 
to go to Southampton to witness the landing. See Ambassades de Noailies, iii. 282. 
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suppose that the outwitted diplomatist and supple courtier would do 
otherwise. mu, 

Ill-natured, however, as are Noailles’s references to Philip, even 
they do not, in my opinion, warrant the distorted picture inferentially 
derived from them. ‘To instance a small matter of which much is 
made by Mr. Froude—namely, the vivid scene of the sea-sick prince 
gulping down beer on the night of his arrival at Southampton, to 
please the English spectators at his public repast—Noailles says 
not a word about Philip’s being ill or sea-sick, nor do any other 
‘chroniclers of the time, that Iam aware of. The only foundation 
for the story seems to be a remark contained in a letter from the 
earl of Bedford and Lord Fitzwalter from Santiago (‘Calendar of 
State Papers, Foreign’) to the effect that, as the prince suffers much 
at sea, it will be well to make preparations for him to land at 
Plymouth, or other port on the south coast if necessary.’ The 
voyage was a beautifully calm one, and the prince had remained on 
board the ‘ Espiritu Santo,’ at anchor in Southampton Water, for 
twenty hours at least before he landed, and, instead of the dramatic 
scene at his public supper described by Mr. Froude, his repast wasa 
private one and, according even to Noailles, who is alone responsible 
for the story, after supper, in the presence chamber, Philip told his 
Spanish courtiers that in future they must forget the customs of their 
country and live like Englishmen, and ‘ when, according to the 
English fashion, a quantity of wine, beer, and ale was brought in 
silver flagons he took some beer and drank it’—a very simple and 
appropriate compliment to his new country, but even Noailles tells 
the story without a hint of the loathing of unwilling sacrifice with 
which Mr. Froude invests the perfectly natural scene. 

Having thus far spoken of the authorities upon which English 
historians have hitherto based their descriptions of the coming of 
Philip the Prudent, and pointed out a few of what I venture to think 
their obvious shortcomings, | will mention some other contemporary 
narratives which may well, it is true, sin just as much on the score 
of partiality, but at any rate afford a view of the events recorded 
that has hitherto been almost entirely ignored—namely, the view 
taken by those Spaniards who accompanied their prince in his 
voyage to England in quest of his eager but elderly bride.’ 

Amongst the five nundred courtiers and servants, besides 
soldiers, who accompanied Philip to England, several would naturally 


7 Mr. Prescott is the only historian writing in the English language who refers to 
Spanish accounts at all, and his reference is confined to a single mention of Cabrera’s 
bald and stolid history and one or two quotations from Sepulveda, who appears to have 
derived what little information he gives from one of the narratives now before me. 
Simon Renard’s letters to the emperor in the Granvelle papers are naturally also re- 
ferred to by most historians of the period in question, but, important as they are from 
many points of view, they only give a purely official and diplomatic account, and are 
Flemish and imperial rather than Spanish and personal in their interest. 


———_——— 
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be able and disposed to put upon record, for transmission: to ‘their 
friends in Spain, full narratives of the great events they witnessed— 
events, be it said, which had. deeply stirred the public imagination 
of Spaniards who had been taught to believe that the marriage of 
their prince in England would mean not only the mastery of their 
country over France, but the restoration of all Christendom to the 
true faith. These letters, in a period when newspapers were not, 
would frequently be printed and circulated by enterprising -book- 
sellers, and no doubt many of such news letters, both in print and 
manuscript, are still hidden in bundles and volumes of miscellaneous 
papers in the public and private libraries in the peninsula. .One 
curious manuscript letter, written from Winchester by Juan de 
Barahona to Antonio de Barahona, was found in the library of 
the Escorial fifty years ago, and published in the first volume of 
the ‘ Documentos inéditos para la Historia de Espaiia’ in 1842. The 
manuscript had belonged to the contemporary chronicler Florian 
de Ocampo, and gives an extremely full account of the voyage, 
reception, and marriage, abounding in curious details of the life, 
dress, and manners of the time. In referring to this narrative 
in the following pages I shall distinguish it as narrative No.1. 
Many years later there was discovered in the Biblioteca 
Nacional a record which, to Spaniards at least, was much more 
valuable and interesting. It was a printed tract entitled 
Summary and Veracious Relation of the Happy Voyage made by the Uncon- 
quered Prince of the Spains, Don Felipe, to England, and his Reception 
in Vincester, where he was married, with his Departure for London ; in 
which are contained the great and marvellous things that happened at 
that time. Dedicated to the Most Illustrious Lady Donna Luisa Enriquez 
de Giron, Countess of Benavente, by Andres Mufioz, Servant to his Serene 
Highness the Infante Don Carlos. Imprinted in Caragoca, in the house 
of Esteban de Najera, 1554, at the cost of Miguel de Capila, bookseller. 


The author was a lacquey to the unhappy Don Carlos, then a 
child, and his own personal observation is confined to the elaborate 
preparations for Philip’s voyage made in the city of Valladolid and 
the journey of the little prince to Benavente, in Castile, to take leave 
of his father. What he saw and heard he relates with a trivial 
minuteness of detail, particularly as to the persons who were to 
accompany Philip and the clothes they took with them, which to an 
ordinary reader would be tedious in the extreme. . But although his 
own share in the voyage ended at Benavente, whence Don Carlos 
returned to Valladolid, Mufioz apparently made arrangements with 
some member of the suite—no doubt of similar rank to himself—to 
send him particulars from England, and his account is therefore 
carried down to the departure of Philip and Mary for London after 
their marriage. This is by far the fullest account known, especially 
as to the events prior to Philip’s embarkation ; but the writer’s 
VOL. VIIL—NO. XXVI. 5 
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position naturally caused him to dwell mainly upon the sartorial 
aspect of things which came under his observation, and he de- 
seribes the splendour and pageantry rather as a spectator than as 
an actor. I shall call Mufioz’s narrative No. 2. 

About the same time as the discovery of Mufioz’s letter three 
other letters, which in my opinion are even more valuable, because 
of the position of the supposed author, were found in the Escorial 
library. -The first is a printed tract in the form of a diary and is 
entitled 


Transcript of a Letter sent from England to this City of Seville, in 
which is given a Relation of the Events of the Voyage of our Lord the 
Prince Don Philip, from his Embarkation in the Coruiia, a Port of Spain, 
to his Marriage to the Serene Queen of England. 1554. 


The book bears the well-known device, although not the name, 
of the celebrated Sevillian printer Andres de Burgos. In the 
same library was found a manuscript letter taking up the nar- 
rative where the last-mentioned tract ended—namely, after the 
marriage at Winchester at the end of July—and carrying it to 
19 August, when thecourt was at Richmond. No printed copy 
of this continuation is known to exist, but it is almost certainly 
written-by the same hand, and contains many remarks and opinions 
which would probably have been suppressed if the letter had been 
published. A continuation of this, again, was also found in the 
Escorial, written apparently by the same person, bringing the narra- 
tive down to 2 Oct., and is dated from London, where the king 
and queen then were. These three letters, which I shall distinguish 
by the numbers 3, 4, and 5, were published, together with Mutioz’s 
narrative (No. 2), by the Society of Bibliophilists of Madrid in 1877, 
under the editorship of Don Pascual de Gayangos. 

In inquiring into the probable authorship of these three 
extremely valuable and interesting letters Sefior de Gayangos gives 
good reason for supposing that they were written by a young 
courtier named Pedro Enriquez, one of Philip’s stewards. He is 
known to have had a perfect mania for writing relations of what he 
saw and heard, and has been called the Spanish Tacitus.* He was 
a brother of the marquis of Villanueva and a relative both of the 
duke and the duchess of Alba, of whose movements he gives a very 
minute account in the above letters. He also identifies himself as 
a steward of the king in one of his complaints of the exclusive ser- 
vice of Philip by Englishmen, and is known to have been one of the 
very few Spanish noblemen who remained with Philip in London. 
His style, moreoyer, is peculiar, and I-have had a. former opportu- 
nity of commenting upon it in connexion with a rapid and indus- 
trious piece of historical transcription of his, executed in the follow 


* Cabrera, Relaciones, and Nicolas Antonio, Biblioteca nova. 
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ing year in Ghent ;9 and I have no doubt that Don Pedro Enriquez 
was the author of the three letters I am speaking of. Few people 
could have had better opportunities of observation than he. He 
accompanied Philip everywhere: his rank and his relationship to 
the all-powerful Alba brought him within the inner circle of the 
court, and the feelings he expresses are those of the nobles who sur- 
rounded the king and not the gossip of the servants’ hall or a valet’s 
list of his master’s finery. With these four letters the Society of 
Bibliophilists printed another by a different author, addressed from 
London at the end of December 1554, giving a very full account of 
the reception of Cardinal Pole ; but, as this does not touch the subject 
in hand, I omit any further reference to it. . 

In the British Museum there is a small tract in Italian, appa 
rently printed in Milan in 1554, called 


The Departure of the Serene Prince with the Spanish Fleet, and his 
Arrival in England, with the Order observed by the Queen in his High- 
ness’s Reception, and the most Happy Wedding ; with the Names of the 
English, Spanish, and other Lords and Gentlemen who were present, and 
the Liveries, Festivities, and other Things done at the Wedding. 


It is signed ‘Giovanni Paulo Car,’ and the writer was a servant 
of the marquis of Pescara. A paraphrase or adaptation of the 
letter also exists in the museum, and appears to have been pub- 
lished in Rome in the same year, but it is not signed and contains 
many additional particulars. The contents of these two tracts, again, 
appear to have been blended into a narrative published in the fol- 
lowing year, probably in Rome, in which the person to whom the 
letter is addressed is described as the ‘illustrious Signor Francesco 
Taverna Cracanz,’ and although it is not signed by Car it evi- 
dently is by him, as he speaks of the marquis of Pescara all through 
the narrative as his master. I propose in referring to this narrative 
to call it No. 6. We have thus a mass of contemporary evidence 
from persons who were certainly attached to Philip’s suite, by the 
aid of which and the authorities already known a more minute 
and trustworthy account than any hitherto presented of the events 
in question may be constructed. 

Renard had first broached the subject of the marriage to Mary 
in August 1558, and all the attempts of Noailles to inspire fear and 
hatred of the match in the breasts of the queen and her people had 
only made her more determined to carry out the wishes of her 
heart, and, as she no doubt herself thought, to enhance the happi- 
ness and prosperity of her people. Egmont and his glittering train 
had been snowballed by the London ’prentices when he came 
formally to offer Philip’s hand to the queen in January 1554. A 
whirlwind of passion and panic had passed over southern England 


_ * Chronicle of King Henry VIII cf England. London; Bell and Sons. 1889. 
82 
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at the thought of a Spanish consort ruling in the land, and at about 
the time that gallant Wyatt and his dwindling troop of ‘ draggle- 
tayles’ were wearily toiling up Fleet Street, only to find that the 
queen’s courage and their leader’s irresolution had wrecked their 
enterprise, a dusty courier clattered into Valladolid with the pre- 
mature news that Lord Privy Seal, the earl of Bedford, and another 
English lord had started for Spain with the contract that was to 
make Philip king of England. His highness was hunting at um- 
brageous Aranjuez, a hundred miles off, and the messenger, just 
alighting to kiss the hand of poor lame little Prince Carlos, went 
scouring over the tawny plains again, bearing his pregnant tidings. 
The courting had all been done by the emperor through clever 
Renard, and the’prince, dutiful son as he was, bent to his father’s 
will without even knowing the terms of the bargain by which he 
was to be bound for life. .The conditions imposed by the patriotism: 
of Mary and her council were hard for the most powerful monarch. 
on earth to brook for his son. Philip’s power was so fenced round: 
by limitations and safeguards that it was plain to see the English 
nobles meant his sceptre to be a shadowy one, and the sombre, 
sensitive pride of the prince was wounded to the quick at the light 
esteem in which they seemed to hold him; but, as Sandoval says, ‘he, 
like a second Isaac, was ready to sacrifice himself to his father’s 
will and the good of the church.’ And he did so gracefully and 
with dignity. No sooner had the courier delivered his message at 
Aranjuez than Philip set off on his return to Valladolid with his 
gaudy escort of horsemen in their red and yellow doublets. In hot 
haste the old Castilian capital put on its holiday garb to celebrate 
the event; the great square, standing much as it stands to-day, 
was bravely adorned, and costly hangings covered all one side of it 
where the prince sat to see the jousts, tourneys, cane-play, and 
fireworks, and where he sat, alas! the next time he saw Valladolid 
on his return five years afterwards to watch unmoved the hellish 
fireworks of the great auto de 74. 

᾿ς The wedding rejoicings had hardly begun when they were 
changed to mourning by the news of the death of Don Juan of 
Portugal, the husband of Philip’s sister Juana, and the narrator 
Muiioz breaks off in the midst of his rapture over the splendour’ 
of Valladolid’s joy to relate the pompous grandeur of its sorrow— 
how between the screen and the altar of St. Paul’s there were 
three thousand candles of white and yellow wax, and how all the 
solemnity of previous exequies paled before these. In the mean-. 
time Philip had sent one of his stewards, Don Gutierre Lope de 
Padilla, to receive the English envoys at Laredo.. After waiting . 
there for a month with the prince’s guard to pay them due honour . 
he found that the news sent had been premature and that the 
marriage treaty had not yet-even been ratified, and was not, indedd, 
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until Egmont’s second visit to England in March. So Padilla found 
his way back again to Valladolid by the end of March, and they. 
decided to take the matter in more leisurely fashion in future. 
But in a few weeks came news from the emperor himself that the 
contract was ratified, and then the marquis de las Navas was’ 
ordered to take the prince’s first present to his bride. We are told: 
that the marquis fitted himself out for his mission regardless. of. 
cost, and his splendour appears to have been equalled by the 
princely gifts of which he was the bearer and the noble hospitality 
extended to himin England.'® Philip’s offering to Mary consisted of. 


a great table diamond, mounted as a rose in a superb gold setting, valued 
at 50,000 ducats; a collar or necklace of 18 brilliants, exquisitely 


. worked and set with dainty grace, valued at 32,000 ducats; a great 


diamond with a fine large pearl pendant from it [this was Mary’s 
favourite jewel, and may be seen on her breast in most portraits]. They 
were [says narrative No. 2] the most lovely pair of gems ever seen in the 
world, and were worth 25,000 ducats. 


Then comes a list of pearls, diamonds, emeralds, and rubies of 
inestimable value and other presents without number for the queen 
and her ladies. Eighty fine horses and fifty hackneys were sent on 
to Corutia to await the prince’s coming, and all Castile and Aragon, - 
not to speak of Leon, were alive with artificers of the gorgeous garb. 
and trappings to fit out the proud nobles who were to follow their 
prince, each, with true Spanish ostentation, bent upon outstripping. 
the others in the richness and splendour of themselves and their. 


- train.'!! Muiioz, in narrative No. 2, gives a list of the clothes made: 


for each of the principal grandees, which it would be tedious and 
unnecessary to repeat here. 

The prince, great as he was, was only first among his peers, 
and if he could be magnificent so could his train, and Alba and 
Medina-Celi, Egmont and Aguilar, Pescara and Feria vied with 
their master in their finery. Each great noble—and there were 
twenty of them—took his train of servants in new liveries, and the 
prince had a Spanish guard of a hundred gentlemen in red and 
yellow, a hundred Germans in the same uniform, but with silk 
facings, ‘as their custom is to go bravely dressed,’ a hundred 
archers on horseback, and three hundred servants in the same gaudy 
coloursof Aragon. All this splendid apparatus was a comparatively 
new thing for Spaniards at the time; the homely, unceremonious 
relations between sovereign and people had only been put. aside for 
the pompous etiquette of the house of Burgundy on the coming of 
"1 See letter from Lord Edmund Dudley to the council, quoted in Tytler, Hdward 
VI and Mary. 

" This was in despite of Renard’s recommendation to Philip: Seulement sera requis 
que les Espaignolez qui.suyvront vostre Alteze comportent les fagons de faire des esha 


et soient modestes, confians que vostre Alteze les aicarassera " parson humanite cos- 
tumiére. be 
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Philip’s grandfather from Flanders with his Spanish bride to take 
up the sceptre dropped by the dead hand of Isabel the Catholic, and 
the gold of the Indies had since that time poured into Spain and 
spread a thirst for showy pomp even amongst the frank, honest, 
homely gentlemen who had formed a majority of the Spanish 
hidalgo class. ‘The changed taste, however, was new enough still 
to attract the attention of the crowd, who had not yet become 
accustomed to so much splendour. 

All these elaborate preparations being completed, Philip, with 
nearly a thousand horsemen, glittering and flashing in the piti- 
less Castilian sun, left Valladolid on 14 May—not for England yet, 
but far down on the Portuguese frontier, at Alcantara, to meet 
his widowed sister, who had been forced to come out of her bitter 
grief to govern her father’s kingdom during Philip’s absence. He 
accompanied her five days on her journey to Valladolid, and then 
turning aside to take a last leave of his mad grandmother Juana 
la Loca, bent his course towards Benavente, on the high road to 
Santiago, arriving there on 3 June, covered with dust of travel, but 
gracious, a8 he could be, to those who had entertained his boy, 
Carlos, who had preceded him. Next day there was.a grand bull 
fight in the plaza, which Philip and Carlos saw from Pero Hernandez’s 
flower-decked house. The return of the princes to Count Benavente’s 
castle was not quite so dignified as it might have been, as one bull 
was so ‘devilish’ that it refused to be killed and held the plaza 
victoriously against all comers until the next morning, whereupon 
Philip and his son had to slip out by Pero Hernandez’s back door and 
reach the castle by a roundabout way. The next day there was a hunt 
and a tourney, and then after supper the princes mounted on a high 
scaffold, richly dight, to see ‘a procession of beautiful and strange 
inventions.’ Torches blazed all round them, and each device was 
led by one of the neighbouring squires with twenty pikemen 
and drummers and fifers, each detachment in a separate livery. 
Elephants manufactured out of horses and pasteboard, castles with 
savages inside, a green tabernacle with a lovely maiden borne by 
savages, a model of a ship dressed with English and Spanish flags, 
and, strangest of all, a girl in a coffin complaining of Cupid, who 
came behind on horseback. When the device reached the middle 
of the plaza the god of love was suddenly hoisted on high by a 
rope round his middle, and let off fireworks, to the delectation of 
the crowd. As a relief to this foolery the great Lope de Rueda 
then represented ‘a sacred play with comic interludes,’ which no 
doubt was better worth seeing than the ‘ conceits and fireworks’ 
that pleased the narrator so much. The next day, after bidding 
good-bye to the son who was afterwards to hate him so bitterly, the 
_ prince started in the cool of the summer night on his way to the sea. 
At Astorga a splendid reception had been prepared for him, but. he. 
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could not stay and pushed on with all possible speed, news having 
reached him that the earl of Bedford and Lord Fitzwalter were 
already awaiting him at Santiago. There he arrived on the vigil 
of St. John, 23 June, and there as usual golden keys were offered by 
kneeling citizens; silks and satins, velvets and brocades flaunted in 
the suh, and in the upper window of a house on the line of route 
sat the two English lords, their mantles: before their faces; watching 
the progress of their future king to worship at the shrine of the 
Spanish patron saint, St. James. The next morning Philip sent a 
party of his highest nobles to bring Bedford:and Fitzwalter to him, 
and 


being advised of their coming, his highness came out of his chamber 
into a great hall, strangely hung with rich tapestries, and on the lords 
half kneeling and doffing their bonnets the prince received them 
graciously with his hat in hishand. The principal ambassador, a grandee 
and a good Christian, produced the marriage contract, the conditions of 
which his highness accepted before all present. As the contents were 
only known to the prince and his council, we were unable to learn them. 
The English nobles then kissed hands in turn, and as they went out one 
said to the other in his own.tongue, ‘Oh! God be praised for sending us 
so good a king as this!’ The remark was made so quietly that it would 
not have been noticed only that a Spanish gentleman who understood 
their language stood close to them and happened to hear it. 


᾿ The envoys had some reason to be pleased with their queen’s 
future consort, for after accompanying him to the cathedral the next 
day Bedford received as a gift what is described as being one of the 
finest pieces of gold ever seen, of exquisite and elaborate work- 
manship, chased with grotesque figures, and standing a yard and 
a half high, of solid gold. The narrator (No. 2) says that 6,000 
ducats’ worth of gold was employed in the making of it, and the 
handiwork cost more than a thousand. The twenty English 
gentlemen who accompanied the envoys all received splendid gifts, 
although their appearance was already sufficiently rich with their 
‘thick gold chains and great copiousness of buttons,’ which last 
characteristic of English fashion of the time seems to have attracted 
most of the Spanish observers. Four days were spent in rest and 
rejoicing at Santiago, and then a three-days’ ride brought them to 
Corufia, where there were more rejoicings. Kneeling aldermen at 
the gate presented golden keys, as usual; a marvellous canopy was 
held over the prince’s head; triumphal arches spanned the way ; 
and the local poet had contrived to evolve the following couplet, 
which was held aloft by five nymphs : 


- No basta fuerza ni mafia 
_ Contra el principe de δ ν 


which 1 may be rendoradeaoseb:. 
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Force and cunning both in vain 
Strive against the prince of Spain. 


The narrator (No. 2) airs his historical knowledge in describing 
an allegorical group containing a figure of Hercules, whom he speaks 
of as haying been 


a king of Spain before Christ, and having built many great edifices in 
the country, such as the Pillars of Hercules at Cadiz and the tower at 
the entrance to the port of Coruiia, where there is a marvellous mirror 
showing shirs that are far off at sea. 


‘With all pomp, and with a naked sword of justice borne before 
him by his master of the horse, the prince was conducted to the 
shore to see the gallant fleet riding at anchor awaiting him. Drawn 
up on the beach were 600 Guipuzcoan sea warriors, armed with 
lances, and as the fleet and castle thundered out their salutations 
the townsfolk, we are told, feared their dwellings would all be shaken 
down, and ‘ for an hour and a half neither heaven nor earth was 
visible.’ Thence the prince went round by the castle to the little 
dock, where forty Biscay fisher boats were ready with their glistening 
cargoes of fine fish to cast at the feet of their beloved Philip. The 
English ambassadors begged as a favour that the new consort would 
make the voyage in one of the British ships that had brought them 
over, but this was not considered prudent by Philip’s cautious council- 
lors, and asa compromise the English envoys were allowed to choose 
from amongst all the Spanish ships the one that was to convey the 
prince. Their choice fell upon a fine merchant vessel commanded 
py the bravest and best of those bold Biscay mariners who are the 
pride of Spain, Martin de Bertondona, and the next morning 
Philip and his court sent to inspect it. A splendid sight it must 
have been with its towering carved and gilded poop and forecastle. It 
was hung, we are told, from stem to. stern with fine scarlet cloth, and 
aloft on every available spot were coloured silk pennons. The fore- 
castle was hung with crimson brocade painted with golden flames. 
A royal standard thirty yards long, of crimson damask with the 
prince’s arms painted | on it, hung from the mainmast, and a similar 
flag from the mizzen-mast. The for emost had ten pointed silk flags 
painted with the royal arms, and there were thirty other similar 
flags on the stays and shrouds. Three hundred sailors in red uni- 
forms formed the crew, and we are assured that the effect of the 
ship was that of a lovely flower garden, as well it might be, and the 
cost of the decorations was ten thousand ducats. The English ships 
were then inspected and admired, and the ship that had carried the 
marquis de las Navas over to England with the jewels was visited, 
and its captain told how the -good- queen was anxious for her 
consort’s arrival, and how she had ordered-a thousand gentlemen to 
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await him with as many horses, as she thought no horses would be 
brought from Spain. All next day is spent in hunting, and the 
favourite Ruy Gomez, preceding his master on his return into the 
town, is saluted by the fleet instead of the prince by mistake, much 
to the latter’s amusement. The next day heralds announced that 
everyone was to be examined by the prince’s alcalde before embark- 
ing, and that no woman was to go without her husband. Mufioz says 
that 12,000 soldiers were shipped in the hundred ships (some of 300 
bronze pieces) and thirty sloops that formed the fleet, but this 
seems to be an exaggeration, as narrative No. 6 gives 6,000 soldiers 
and as many sailors as going in the main squadron that convoyed 
Philip (consisting of about a hundred sail), and Noailles, who would 
minimise it as much as possible, says 4,000. Don Luis de Carvajal 
remained behind with about thirty sail to take the troops that had 
not arrived (Noailles says 2,000) and bring up the rear. 

On 12 July Philip and his court embarked in a sumptuous galley 
of twenty-four oars, manned by sailors in scarlet and gold with plumed 
hats of scarlet silk, and, amidst music, singing, and daring gymnas- 
tic feats of the mariners, went on board Martin de Bertondona’s 
ship, the ‘Espiritu Santo.’ The next day, Friday, at three in the. 
afternoon they set sail, the dense crowd on shore crying to God to 
send the travellers a safe voyage, and in the same breath hurling 
defiance to the French. There was a slight swell and wind until 
next day at dinner, when the weather fell dead calm, ‘ which looked 
as if it might last a month, but raised the spirits of those who were 
depressed by ‘marine vomitings.”’ The next day a delightful fair 
breeze sprang up, and on a smooth sea the splendid fleet ran across 
the bay, sighting Ushant on Sunday. On Wednesday a Flemish 
fleet of eighteen galleons, which was cruising in the Channel, hove in 
sight, and convoyed them past the Needles with some ships of the 
English navy into Southampton Water, where on Thursday, 19 July, 
at four o’clock, the combined fleets anchored amid the royal salute 
from the English and Flemish fleets of thirty sail that were assembled 
to receive them. ‘The English and Flemish sailors had not got on 
particularly well together during the time the two fleets had awaited 
the arrival of Philip. Renard had complained to the emperor that 
the Flemish sailors were hustled and insulted whenever they set 
foot on shore, and Howard, the lord admiral, had mocked at their 
ships and called them cockle shells,!? but I can find no contemporary 
authority for the extremely unlikely story of the English admiral 
having thrown a shot across the bows of the prince’s fleet to 
compel it to salute the English flag. But Philip was determined 
to gain over the jealous hearts of his new subjects by his courtesy 
and graciousness. Renard’s recommendations and the emperor’s 


12 Renard to the emperor, quoted in Tytler, Hdward VI and Mary... ... 
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instructions had been very definite on the point, and every account, 
Spanish, English, and Italian, with the sole exception of Baoardo’s, 
quoted by Froude, agrees that the prince’s demeanour was kindly, 
courteous, and frank. Damula, the Venetian ambassador to the 
emperor, writes to the doge,'® saying that on disembarking he 
treated everybody with great graciousness and affability, without 
any pomp or royal ceremony, mixing with people as a comrade, and 
Cabrera, speaking of his arrival, says— 


Some of the English were inclined to be sulky, but the king won 
them over with his prudence and affability, and with gifts and favours, 
together with his family courtesy. [Our narrative No. 6 specially 
mentions the prince’s cortesia e gentilezza di parlare.™) 


As soon as the anchors were down the English and Flemish 
admirals went on board to salute the prince, and the marquis de 
las Navas put off from Southampton with the six young noblemen 
who were to be the new. king's lords-in-waiting (Noailles). The 
prince dined and slept on board, and the next day there came. off 
to him the emperor’s ambassador, the marquis de las Navas, 
Figueroa (the ancient ambassador with the long white beard), Pes- 
cara, and the earls of Arundel, Derby, Shrewsbury, and Pembroke (?). 
Noailles was probably wrong as regards the last-named nobleman, 
as the Spanish narratives agree that he arrived at Southampton 
from the queen next day, with a splendid escort for the new 
sovereign. He was also wrong in asserting that the king was 
invested with the garter on board his vessel, for it appears to have 
been given to him in the barge before he stepped on shore by 
Arundel, probably assisted by Sir John Williams—Lord Williams of 
Thame —to whom one of our narratives says the prince gave the 
wand of chamberlain, whilst the other narratives say the office was 
conferred on ‘the man who brought him the garter.’ The future 
consort received these high personages on board the ‘ Espiritu Santo’ 
cap in hand, and after presenting them to his principal courtiers 
went on board the splendid barge awaiting him, accompanied by the 


183. 22 July, Calendar of State Papers, Venetian. 

14 Soriano, the Venetian ambassador in Madrid, says that the gentle courtesy he 
adopted in England was continued after his return to Spain, and that whilst main- 
taining his natural gravity and dignity his kindness and graciousness were remarkable 
to all persons. Michaeli, the Venetian ambassador in London, who had sided with 
Noailles in his opposition to the match, is emphatic in his testimony of Philip’s affa- 
bility whilst in England, and says that his conduct towards his wife was enough to 
make any woman love him, ‘for in truth no one else in the world could have been a 
better or more loving husband.’ These and many other similar contemporary assur- 
ances prove that Philip acted all through the business like an honest, high-minded 
gentleman. 
~ 45 He died in 1559, and a magnificent alabaster monument, with the recumbent 
figures of himself and his wife, exists in fine preservation in the chancel of Thame 
church, of which he was a liberal benefactor. 
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English nobles and by Alba, Feria, Ruy Gomez and four chamberlains, 
Olivares, Pedro de Cordoba, Gutierre, Lopez de Padilla, Diego de 
Acevedo, Egmont, Horn, and Bergues. No sign was made to the 
rest of the fleet, and the mass of courtiers only obtained leave to 
land after the royal party had approached the shore. No soldier 
or man-at-arms, however, was to land, on pain of death, for not only 
had Philip learnt from Renard the agony of distrust of the Spanish 
arms felt by the English people, but he had received news of his 
father’s reverse in the Netherlands and urgent orders to send him 
all the troops and money he had or could obtain. The Spanish 
fleet were not even allowed to enter the port of Southampton, but 
after some delay, and great discontent of the Spaniards at what they 
considered such churlish treatment, were sent to Portsmouth to re- 
victual for their voyage to Flanders. After the presentation of the 
chain and badge of the garter Philip stepped on English soil, and 
the first to greet him was Sir Anthony Browne, who announced in 
a Latin speech that the queen had chosen him for her consort’s 
master of the horse, by whom her majesty had sent him the beautiful 
white charger housed in crimson velvet and gold that was champing 
the bit hard by. The prince thanked his new grand equerry, but said 
he would walk to the house prepared for him ; but Browne and the 
lords of the household told him this was unusual, and the former 
‘took him up in his arms and put him on the saddle,’ and then 
kissing the stirrups walked bare-headed by the side of his master. 
All the English and Spanish courtiers preceded them, and amidst 
apparent rejoicing they slowly passed through the curious crowd 
to the church of the Holy Rood. The prince must have looked an 
impressive figure with his erect bearing, his yellow beard and close- 
cropped yellow head, dressed as he was in black velvet and silver, 
his massive gold chains and priceless gems glittering in his velvet 
bonnet and at his neck and wrists. Browne was no unworthy 
pendant to his prince. He was dressed in a suit of black velvet 
entirely covered with gold embroidery and a surcoat of the same 
with long hanging sleeves.!* When the prince had returned thanks 
for his safe voyage he was conducted to the lodgings prepared for 
him, which we are told were beautifully adorned, particularly two 
rooms, a bedroom and presence chamber hung with gold-worked 
damask with the name of King Henry on it; but none of our 
narrators say anything about Baoardo’s story of the dismay caused 
by the words Fidei defensor. All the English archers and the 
guard and porters about the prince wore the flaming colours of 
Aragon, and the Spanish attendants and courtiers looked on with 
jealous rage at the clumsy attendance on him of the English ser- 
vants. ‘The dinner and supper were private, but the meals were 


16 Probably the dress in which he is represented in the magnificent painting of 
him belonging to the marquis of Exeter at Burghley (No. 236, Tudor Exhibition), 
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ostentatious, ceremonious, and too abundant for the Spanish taste. - 
On Saturday, the next day, the same programme was gone 
through : to mass in the same order as before, the Spanish courtiers 
being obliged to leave before the service was over, in order to banish 
the idea that they were in official attendance on the prince, who 
came out surrounded by Englishmen only. It rained so hard that 
his highness, who had no hat or cape, had to borrow them of an 
Englishman near him, although the church was just opposite his 
lodging. 

Southampton is described in glowing terms. It is said to be a 
beautiful port with three hundred houses, which were filled to their 
utmost capacity by the courtiers and the four hundred Spanish 
servants who landed the day after the prince. The queen at Win- 
chester had learnt post haste of the Janding of her future husband, 
and an active interchange of messengers was soon scouring back- 
wards and forwards through the pitiless rain of the next three days. 
Early on Saturday morning the earl of Pembroke arrived from the 
queen with an escort of two hundred gentlemen dressed in black 
velvet with gold chains and medals, and three hundred others in 
scarlet cloth with velvet facings, all splendidly mounted. Then 
Egmont posts off to kiss the queen’s hand, and meets Gardiner 
coming to Philip with a costly diamond ring from her majesty. 
The next day twelve beautiful hackneys come from the bride to her 
affianced husband, and after that the well-beloved Ruy Gomez is 
despatched with a ring and to thank her, and this interchange of 
courtesy and compliment is thus kept up until all things are ar- 
ranged for the journey to Winchester. Before they left South- 
ampton, however, better news came from Flanders. The French 
had not followed up their victory at Marienberg, and the im- 
perialists could breathe again. The six hundred jennets that came 
from Spain were therefore disembarked and remained in England, 
as well as Philip’s own horses, ‘ which,’ says Pedro Enriquez (No. 3), 
‘ the master of the horse took to his own stable ; not a bad beginning 
to try and keep them altogether in the long run.’ On Sunday, the 
day before he left Southampton, Philip dined in public for the only 
time there. He was served with great ceremony by the English, 
but Alba, although he took no wand of office in his hand, insisted on 
handing his master the napkin, and the Spanish courtiers looked 
on with ill-disguised rage at what they considered the clumsy 
service of their successors. The courtier who wrote narrative No.3 
bursts out at this point with his complaint— 


My lady Dofia Maria de Mendoza was quite right when she said we 
should be no more good. We are all quite vagabonds now and of no use. 
to anyone. We had far better go and serve the emperor in the. war- 
They make us pay twenty times the value of everything we buy, . 


- .- 


π΄ SS 
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The next morning in the pouring rain the royal cavalcade set 
out for Winchester 3,000 strong. The nobles and gentry had been 
flocking in for days with their retainers in new liveries ; Pembroke’s 
escort, with 200 halberdiers of the guard and as many light-horse 
archers, dressed much as are the beefeaters of to-day, guarded 
the prince’s person, the Spanish guard, to their chagrin, being still 
on board the ships. On the road 600 more gentlemen, dressed in 
black velvet with gold chains, met his highness, and when nearing 
Winchester six of the queen's pages, beautifully dressed in crimson 
brocade with gold sashes, with as many superb steeds, were en- 
countered, who told his highness the queen had sent. the 


-horses to him as a present. But not a word anywhere of Baoardo’s 


sensational story, embellished by Mr. Froude, of the breathless mes- 
senger from the queen, the terror-stricken prince, and the gloomy 
resolve to consummate his sacrifice even if he got wet in doing it. 
Philip was surrounded by the English nobles Winchester, 
Arundel, Derby, Worcester, Bedford, Rutland, Pembroke, Surrey, 
Clinton, Cobham, Willoughby, Darcy, Maltravers, Talbot, Strange, 
Fitzwalter, and North, and by about fifteen Spanish grandees, whose 
names will have less interest for English readers. He was 
dressed, when he started, in a black velvet surcoat adorned with 
diamonds, leather boots, and trunks and doublet of white satin 
embroidered with gold; but this delicate finery had to be covered by 
a red felt cloak to protect it from the rain. Notwithstanding this 
it was too wet for him to enter Winchester without a change, so he 
stayed at a ‘ hospital that had been a monastery one mile from the 
city,’ and there donned a black velvet surcoat covered with gold 
bugles and a suit of white velvet trimmed in the same way, ‘and thus 
he entered, passing the usual red-clothed kneeling aldermen with gold 
keys on cushions, and then to the grand cathedral, which impressed 
the Spaniards with wonder, and above all to find that ‘mass was as 
solemnly sung there as at Toledo.’ A little crowd of mitred bishops 
stood at the great west door, crosses raised and censers swinging, and 
in solemn procession to the high altar, under a velvet canopy, they 
led the man whom they looked upon as God’s chosen instrument to 
restore their faith in England. Then, after admiring the cathedral, 
Philip and his court went to the dean’s house, which had been pre- 
pared for his reception, in order to allay the maiden scruples of the 
queen with regard to his sleeping under the same roof with her 
at the bishop’s palace before the solemnisation of the marriage. 
After Philip had supped, and presumably was thinking more of 
going to bed than anything else, the lord chamberlain 17 and the 
lord steward 18 came to him, it being ten o’clock at night, and said 
the queen was waiting for him in her closet, and wished him to visit 
her secretly with very few followers. He at once put on another. 
ὴ Sir John Gage. ῈῈΟ 15 The earl of Arundel. - 
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gorgeous suit, consisting of a French surcoat embroidered in silver 
and gold and a doublet and trunks of white kid embroidered in 
gold, ‘and very gallant he looked,’ says Muiioz’s informant (No. 2). 
The party traversed a narrow lane between the two gardens, and 
on reaching a door in the wall the lord steward told the prince he 
could take with him such courtiers as he chose. Philip did not 
seem disposed to run any risks, and construed the invitation in a 
liberal spirit, taking into the garden Alba, Medina-Celi, Pescara, 
Feria, Aguilar, Chinchon, Horn, Egmont, Lopez, Acevedo, Mendoza, 
Carillo, and others. They found themselves in a beautiful garden 
with rippling fountains and arbours, which reminded them, they 
say, of the books of chivalry. Indeed nothing is more curious 
than the grave seriousness with which all the Spanish narrators 
refer to England as the land of Amadis and of Arthur and his 
knights, and their attempts to identify localities and characteristics 
of England with the descriptions they have read of the land of 
romance, which they firmly believe to be England and not Brittany. 

The prince and his party entered by a little back door and 
ascended a narrow winding staircase to the queen’s closet. She 
was ina ‘long narrow room or corridor where they divert them- 
selves,’ surrounded by four or five aged nobles and as many old 
ladies, the bishop of Winchester being also with her, and the whole 
party, we are told, was marvellously richly dressed, the queen her- 
self wearing a black velvet gown cut high in the English style with- 
out any trimming, a petticoat of frosted silver, a wimple of black 
velvet trimmed with gold, and a girdle and collar of wonderful 
gems. She was walking up and down when the ‘prince entered, 
and_as soon as she saw him went quickly towards him and kissed 
her hand before taking his. In return he kissed her on the 
mouth ‘in the English fashion,’ and she led him by the hand to a 
chair placed by the side of her own under a canopy. The queen 
spoke in French and her future husband in Spanish, and they thus 
made themselves well understood. Whilst they were in animated 
converse the lord admiral (Lord William Howard), ‘ who is a great 
talker and very jocose,’ risked some rather highly flavoured jokes, 
which the free manners of the time apparently permitted. The 
two lovers sat under their brocade canopy chatting for a long time ; 
but this probably seemed somewhat slow to the bridegroom, who, 
after asking the queen to give her hand for all his Spaniards to kiss, 
as they loved her well, begged to be allowed to see her ladies, 
who were in another room. The queen went with him, and as the 
ladies approached two by two he kissed them all Cin his way’ 
with his plumed cap in his hand, ‘ so Bs not to break the custom of 
the country, which is a very good one.’ Whether the queen thought 
it good on this occasion is not clear; but when her lover wanted to. 
leave directly the extensive osculation was over she would not let him 
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go, but carried him off for another long talk with her. ‘ No wonder,’ 
says the narrator (No. 2), ‘she is so glad to get him and to see what 
a gallant swain he is.’ When he had to leave her she playfully taught 
him to say ‘Good night,’ and he made this the excuse for going to the 
ladies again to say it to them; but when he reached them he had for- 
gotten the outlandish words, and had to come back to the queen 
to ask her, ‘whereat she was much pleased,’ but probably less 
so when he found it necessary to go back once more to the 
ladies to salute them with ‘God ni hit.’ Car, the marquis of 
Pescara’s servant (narrator No. 6), in describing this interview 
says that the queen’s governess told the prince she thanked God 
for letting her live to see the day, but asked his pardon for not 
having reared a more beautiful bride for him. According to one 
of the Italian variants of the same narrative the queen is still less 
complimentary to herself, and in reply to Philip’s thanks to her after 
the marriage says it isshe who is grateful to him for taking an old and 
ugly wife’ (brutta e vecchia). The courtier’s narrative (No. 4) speaks 
of the queen in somewhat less unfavourable terms and says— 

Although she is not at all handsome, being of short stature and rather 
thin than fat, she has a very clear red and white complexion. She has no 
eyebrows, is a perfect saint, but dresses very badly. 

This narrator is very critical about the ladies’ dresses and is 
quite shocked at some of the English fashions. He says— 


They wear farthingales of coloured cloth without silk; the gowns 
they wear over them are of damask, satin, or velvet of various colours, 
but very badly made. Some of them have velvet shoes slashed like 
men’s, and some wear leather. Their stockings are black, and they show 
their legs even up to the knees, at least when they are travelling, as 
their skirts are so short. They really look quite indelicate when they 
are seated or riding. They are not at all handsome, nor do they dance 
gracefully, as all their dancing only consists of ambling and trotting. 
Not a single Spanish gentleman is in love with any of them”?... 
and they are not women for whom the Spaniards need put themselves 
out of the way in entertaining or spending money on them, which is a 
good thing for the Spaniards. 


When the same narrator reaches London he speaks with some- 
what more experience, but his opinion is not much modified. He 
says, when speaking of the vast numbers of ladies that served the 
queen— 


Those I have seen in the palace have not struck me as being hand- 
some; indeed, they are downright ugly. I do not know how this is, 


1? In the narrative signed by Car (British Museum) the queen is described in this 
interview as ‘ chatting gaily, and although she is a little elderly she displays the grace 
befitting a queen.’ 

39 Don Pedro Enriquez was wrong here. One of the greatest of the Spanish 
nobles, count de Feria, had fallen madly in love with Catharine Dormer, one of the 
queen’s maids of honour, and soon afterwards privately married her. 
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because outside I have seen some very beautiful and attractive women. 
In this country women do not often wear clogs and wraps, as they do in 
Spain, but go about the city and even travel in their bodices. Some of 
them walk in London with veils and masks before their faces, which 
makes them look like nuns, who do not wish to be known. Women here 
wear their skirts very short, and their black stockings are trim and tightly 
gartered ; the shoes are neat, but are slashed like men’s, which does not 
look well to Spanish eyes. 


Philip, we are told, slept late next morning, and as soon as he 
was up the queen’s tailor brought him two superb dresses, one — 
made of very rich brocade profusely embroidered with gold bugles 
and pearls, with splendid diamonds for buttons, and the other of 
crimson brocade. His highness went to mass in a purple velvet 
surcoat with silver fringe and white satin doublet, and then after 
his private dinner went in great state to see the queen. She 
received him in the great hall of the palace, with the courtiers 
ranged on a raised platform on each side. The great officers of 
state preceded her, and she was followed by fifty ladies splendidly 
dressed in purple velvet, ‘ but none of them pretty,’ and having met 
her consort in the middle of the hall she led him to the dais, where he 
stood in sweet converse with her for some time. But fickle Philip 
‘went, as usual, to talk to the ladies, and we, about twelve of us, 
kissed the queen’s hand.’ ‘We’ also seem to have been talking to 
the ladies before that, but do not appear to have got on very well, as 
‘we could hardly understand each other.’ Then Philip went to 
vespers and the queen to her chapel, and after supper they met 
again, and Figueroa privately read the emperor’s abdication, which 
made Philip king of Naples, and all the ambassadors except 
Noailles paid homage to the new sovereign, who received them 
bare-headed.”! 

The wedding ceremony next day is fully described by the English 
authorities already mentioned, and the narratives before us, although 
extremely minute in detail, do not vary much from the accepted 
accounts. The ancient cathedral was all aflame with splendid 
colour, and the world has rarely seen so gorgeous and so rich a 
company as was there assembled. All the pomp that regal 
expenditure could buy in an age of ostentation was there. All the 
impressive solemnity that the Roman church could give to its cere- 
monies was lavished upon this. The queen, we are told, blazed with 
jewels to such an extent that the eye was blinded as it looked upon 
her; her dress was of black velvet flashing with gems, and a splen- 
did mantle of cloth of gold fell from her shoulders ; but through the 
mass that followed the marriage service she never took her eyes off 
the crucifix upon which they were devoutly fixed.. Her fifty ladies 


21. Baoardo, quoted by Mr. Froude, says ‘he raised his hat to nobody,’ but these 
narratives often mention his being uncovered. 
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were dressed in cloth of gold and silver, and ‘looked moré like 
celestial angels than mortal creatures.’ Philip matched his bride 
in splendour. He too wore a mantle of cloth of gold embroidered 
with precious stones, and the rest of his dress was the white satin 
suit the queen had sent him the day before, and he too was a blaze 
of jewels. The earl of Derby, who preceded the queen with a sword 
of state, appears to have greatly impressed the imaginations of the 
Spaniards, as several references are made to his power and. splen- 
dour. He is spoken of as the ‘king of Mongara (Man), who wears 
a leaden crown,’ and it is easy to see that much of the interest in 
him is caused by the supposed identification of his angie with 
scenes of the romances of chivalry. 

_ After the ceremony the king and the queen walked through an 
immense crowd to the palace side by side, and entered the great 
hall,” which the narrator (No. 2) calls the ‘hall of Poncia,’ for the 
wedding banquet. A high table eight yards long was placed on a 
dais, and at it sat the king and queen, the latter being on the right 
and in a finer chair than her husband. Gardiner sat at the end of 
the high table, and on the floor were four other tables, where the 
nobles to the number of 158 partook of the feast. Before the king 
and queen stood Lords Pembroke and Strange with the sword and 
staff of state, and all the stately ceremony of saluting the dishes 
as they are brought in and doffing bonnets to the throne even in 
the absence of the queen is set forth with admiring iteration by the 
form-loving Spaniards. Their jealous eyes too do not fail to 
notice that the queen takes precedence in everything. Not only 
has she the best chair, but she eats from gold plate, whilst her 
consort eats from silver. This, they say, is no doubt because he is 
not yet a crowned king, and it will be altered later. All the tables 
are served with silver, except some large dishes; and great side- 
boards of plate stand at each end of the hall. The buffet behind 
the high table had over a hundred great pieces of gold and silver 
plate, with a ‘great gilt clock half as high as a man’ and a fountain 
of precious marble with a gold rim. There were four services of 
meat and fish, each service consisting of thirty dishes,” and 


22 Narrator No.6 says, ‘ The hall, which is beautifully hung with cloth of gold and 
silk, measures forty of my: paces long and twenty wide.’ 

33 Underhyll (Harleian Manuscript, 425, f. 97) gives a very.quaint account of his 
share in this banquet. ‘On the maryage daye the kynge and quene dyned in the halle 
in the bushop’s palice sittynge under the cloth of estate and none éles att that table. 
The nobillitie satte att the syde tables. Wee [1.6. the gentlemen pensioners] weare 
the cheffe sarueters to cary the meate and the yearle of Sussex ower captayne was 
the shewer. The seconde course att the maryage off a kynge is gevyyne unto the 
bearers ; I meane the meate butt nott the disshes for they weare off golde. It was 
my chaunce to carye a greate pastie of a redde dere in a greate charger uery delicately 
baked; which for the weyght thereoff dyuers refused; the wyche pastie I sentt unto 
London to my wyffe and her brother who cherede therewith many off ther frends. 
Iwyll not take uppon me to wryte the maner of the maryage, off the feaste nor off 
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minstrels played during the feast, whilst the solid splendour and 
pompous ceremony appear to have impressed all the Spaniards 
with wonder not unmixed with envy. It is indeed here that the 
jealousy of the courtier narrator (Nos. 3, 4,and 5) first bursts out. 
The only Spaniard who was allowed to serve the king was Don 
Ifigo de Mendoza, son of the duke of Infantado, who was cup- 
bearer, and four yeomen of the mouth, who helped, but 

as for any of the prince’s own stewards doing anything, such a thing was 
never thought of, and not one of us took a wand in our hands, nor does it 
seem likely we ever shall, neither the controller nor any one else, and they 
had better turn us all out as vagabonds. 


The earl of Arundel presented the ewer with water for the king’s 
hands and the marquis of Winchester the napkin. The ewer, we 
are told (narrative No. 6), contained ‘ not water but white wine, as 
is the custom here.’ 

Then, after the queen had pledged all her guests in a cup of 
wine and a herald had proclaimed the titles of Philip as king of 
England, France, Naples, and Jerusalem, prince of Spain, and 
count of Flanders, the royal party retired to another chamber with 
the English and Spanish nobles, where the time passed in pleasant 
converse, the Spaniards talking with the English ladies, 
although we had great trouble to make out their meaning, except of those 
who spoke Latin, so we have all resolved not to give them any presents of 
gloves until we can understand them. The gentlemen who speak the 
language are mostly very glad to find that the Spaniards cannot do so. 


When all was ready the ball began, but as the English ladies 
only danced in their own fashion and the Spanish courtiers in 
theirs the latter were rather left out in the cold until the king and 
queen danced a measure together in the German style, which was 
known to both. After dancing until nightfall supper was served 
with the same ceremony as dinner, and then more talk and gallant 
compliment, and so to bed. 

The next day the king alone was visible, and dined alone in 
public, and on the succeeding day the same; but on the third day 
(Saturday) the queen heard mass in her private pew and received 
_ the duchess of Alba, who had arrived from Southampton after the 
marriage. The reception of this proud dame was ceremonious 
enough for anything, but from the bitter complaints of her kinsman, 
who probably wrote three of the letters before us, it is clear that 
she, in common with the rest of the Spanish nobles, was deeply 


the daunssyngs of the Spanyards thatt day who weare greatly owte off countenaunce 
specyally King Phelip dauncynge when they dide see me lorde Braye, Μ' Carowe 
and others so farre excede them; but wyll leve it unto the learned as it behovithe 
hym to be thatt shall wryte a story off so greate a tryoumffe.’ The Louvain chronicle 
(Tytler) says : ‘ The dinner lasted till six in the evening, after which shore was store 
of music, and before nine all had retired.’ 
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dissatisfied with her position in this country, so different from 
what they expected. The duchess was conducted to the palace by 
the earls of Kildare and Pembroke and all the court, and when she 
entered the presence the queen came almost to the door to meet 
her. The duchess knelt, and the queen failing to raise her courtesied 
almost as low and kissed her on the mouth, ‘ which she usually does 
only to certain ladies of her own family.’ She led the duchess to 
the dais and seated herself on the floor, inviting her guest to do 
likewise, but the latter begged her majesty to sit on the chair before 
she (the duchess) would sit on the floor. ‘The queen refused to do 
so and sent for two stools, upon one of which she sat, whereupon 
the duchess, instead of accepting the other, sat beside it on the floor. 
The queen then left her stool and took her place on the floor also, 
and finally after much friendly wrangling both ladies settled on 
their respective stools side by side. The queen understood Spanish 
but spoke in French, and the marquis de las Navas interpreted to 
the duchess, who only understood Spanish. When the earl of Derby 
was presented to the duchess he greatly shocked her by offering to 
kiss her on the mouth, according to the universal English fashion, 
and she drew back to avoid the salute, but not quite in time, although 
she assured the Spaniards that the earl had only managed to kiss 
her cheek. But the chagrin of the proud, dissatisfied Spaniards 
was growing deeper as they saw their hopes of domination in 
England disappear. ‘The men-at-arms and body guard, cooped up 
in their ships at Portsmouth and Southampton, forbidden to land 
under pain of death, were becoming restive ; the courtiers and their 
followers, scoffed at and insulted in the streets and waylaid and 
robbed if they ventured into the country, were forced to put up 
with everything silently, by order of the king, but they could relieve 
their minds by writing to their friends in Spain an account of their 
sorrows. Writing from Winchester, narrator No. 2 says— 

After all this weary voyage these people wish to subject us to a certain 
extent to their laws, because it is a new thing for them to have Spaniards 
in their country, and they want to feel safe. The Spaniards here are not 
comfortable, nor are they so well off as in Castile. Some even say they 
would rather be in the worst stubble field in the kingdom of Toledo than 
in the groves of Amadis. 


The courtier who wrote No. 8 is even more emphatic. He 
says— 
_ Great rogues infest the roads and have robbed some of our people, 
amongst others the chamberlain of Don Juan de Pacheco, from whom 
they took 400 crowns and all his plate and jewelry. Not a trace has been 
found of them, nor of the four or five boxes missing from the king’s 
lodgings, although the council is sending out on all sides. The friars 
have had to be lodged in the college for safety and bitterly repent having 
come. : 

r2 
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But dissatisfied as the Spaniards were there was still sufficient 
novelty in their surroundings during their stay at Winchester in 
the last days of July to keep them amused. The wonderful round 
table of King Arthur in the castle where the twelve peers are still 
enchanted, and their names written round in the places where they 
sat, claims the wondering attention of the visitors. The curious 
beer made with barley and a herb, instead of wheat as in Flanders, 
is discussed, and the strange habit the ladies—and even some gen- 
tlemen—have of putting sugar in their wine and the never-ending 
dancing going on amongst the ladies of the palace excite remark. 
On the last day of July most of the lords and squires had gone home 
for the present; the Spaniards were distributed about Winchester and 
Southampton; the admiral of Spain was under orders to take a part 
of the fleet back again, and the bulk of the Spanish troops were only 
awaiting a fair wind to take them to Flanders, and the king and queen 
with a small suite set out for Basing, the lord treasurer’s™ house, 
fifteen miles off. Most of the accounts before us end at this point, 
but the two interesting letters to which I have given the numbers 4 
and 5, written respectively from Richmond and London, show clearly 
the gradual exacerbation of the dislike between the Spanish and 
English as time went on, in spite of the diplomatic attempts to 
connect Philip’s name at every opportunity with acts of clemency 
and moderation. 

On 19 August, which is the date of the letter from Richmond, 
the royal honeymoon seems not entirely to have waned. 

Their majesties are the happiest couple in the world, and are more 
in love with each other than I can say here. He never leaves her, and 
on the road is always by her side, lifting her into the saddle and helping 
her to dismount. He dines with her publicly sometimes, and they go to 
mass together on feast days. 


This letter from Richmond gives the following curious account 
of the lavish scale on which the royal establishment was main- 
tained :— 


All the rejoicings here consist only of eating and drinking, as they under- 
stand nothing else. The queen spends 300,000 ducats [a year ?] in food, 
and all the thirteen councillors and the court favourites live in the palace, 
besides the lord steward, the lord chamberlain, the chancellor, and our 
people with their servants. The ladies also have private rooms in the 
palace, with all their servants, and the queen’s guard of 200 men are also 
lodged there. Each of the lords has a separate cook in the queen’s 
kitchens, and as there are eighteen different kitchens such is the hurly- 
burly that they are a perfect hell. Although the palaces are so large 
that the smallest of the four we have seen is infinitely larger, and certainly 
better, than the Alcazar of Madrid, they are still hardly large enough to 


24 This was the marquis of Winchester, not, as Sefior Gayangos supposes, Sir 
Edward Peckham, who was treasurer of the Mint. 
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hold the people who live in them. The ordinary [daily 2] consumption of 
the palace is 100 sheep (which are very large and fat), twelve large oxen, 
eighteen calves, besides game, poultry, venison, wild boar, and a great 
number of rabbits. Of beer there is no end, and they drink as much as 
would fill the river at Valladolid. 


The writer is very indignant at the scant courtesy paid to his 
great kinsfolk the Albas, and at the fact that they have had to 
put up with lodgings that are considered below their dignity even 
in the villages. 


It is not enough [he Ἅ5: to deprive them of their office, but they 
must needs give them bad quarters as well... These English are the most 
ungrateful people in the world, and hate the Spaniards worse than the 
devil, as they readily show, for they rob us in the town itself, and not a 
soul dares to venture two miles on the road without being robbed. There 
is no justice for us. We are ordered by the king to avoid disputes and 
put up with everything whilst we are here, enduring all their attacks in 
silence. They therefore despise us and treat us badly. ‘We have com- 
plained to Bibriesca and the ambassador, but they say it is for his 
majesty’s sake that we must bear everything patiently. 


It was no wonder that under such circumstances these proud 
hidalgos begged to be allowed to join the emperor in Flanders for 
the war. Medina-Celi was the first to revolt at his treatment, and 
no sooner had he obtained leave to go than eighty other gentlemen 
followed him with their suites, and so by the middle of August the 
only Spanish nobles in attendance on Philip were Alba, Feria, 
Olivares, Pedro de Cordoba, Diego de Cordoba, and three gentlemen, 
amongst whom was Pedro Enriquez, the supposed author of the 
letters. The insults upon the Spaniards personally were bad enough, 
but what was more galling even was the disappointment they felt 
at the political effect of the match. Instead of a submissive people, 
ready to bow the neck at once to the new king and his followers, | 
they found a country where even the native sovereign’s power was 
strictly circumscribed, and where the foreigner’s only hope of 
domination was by force of arms; and this they saw in the present 
case was impossible. Enriquez (if he be the author) says— 

The marriage will indeed have been a failure if the queen have no 
children. They told us in Castile that if his highness became king cf 
England we should be masters of France; but quite the contrary has 
turned out to be the fact, for the French are stronger than ever and are 
doing as they like in Flanders. . . - Kings here have as little power as if 
they were vassals, and the people who really govern are the councillors ; 
they are not only lords of the land, but lords of the kings as well. They 
are all peers, some of them raised up by the church revenues they have 
taken and others by their patrimonial estates, and they are feared much 
more than the sovereign. They publicly say they will not let the king gc 
until they and the queen think fit, as this coun is quite big A for 
any one king. 
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Great preparations were made for the entrance of the queen 
and her consort into London. The signs of vengeance had been 
cleared away, and the city was as bright and gay as paint and gild- 
ing could make it. The ‘galluses’ from which dangled the fifty 
dead bodies of the London trainbandsmen who had deserted to 
Wyatt at Rochester Bridge were cleared away from the doors of 
the houses in which their families lived, and the grinning skulls of 
the higher offenders were taken from the gates and from London 
Bridge ; but London, for all its seeming welcome and for all its real 
loyalty to the queen herself, was more deeply resentful of the 
Spanish intrusion than any city in the realm, and the few Spa- 
niards who still remained with Philip repaid with interest the de- 
testation of the Londoners towards them. 

We enter London [narrative No. 4] on Saturday next, but, considering 
their treatment of the Spaniards already there, we ought to stay away. 
Not only will they give them no lodgings,”° but they affront them on 
every opportunity, as if they were barbarians, maltreating them and 
robbing them in the taverns to their hearts’ content.’ The friars brought 
by his majesty had better not have come, for these English are so godless 
and treat them so vilely that they dare not appear in the streets. 


Only a few days before this letter was written from Richmond 
(19 Aug.) two Spanish noblemen of the highest rank, Don Pedro and 
Don Antonio de Cordoba, ventured to walk in the streets of London 
in their habits as knights of Santiago, with the great crimson cross 
embroidered on their breasts, as they are worn in Spain to this 
day, and this attracting the derisive attention of the irrepressible 
London street boy of the period, the two gentlemen were soon 
surrounded by a hooting crowd, who wanted to know what they 
meant by wearing so outlandish an adornment, and tried to strip 
the offending coats from their backs. The affair nearly ended in 
bloodshed, and the Spaniards had to fly for their lives. The very 
few Spanish ladies who came with Philip were as resentful as their 
spouses, and we are told that 
Donna Hieronima de Navarra and Donna Francisca de Cordoba have 
decided not to wait upon the queen, as there is no one to speak to them 
at court, these English ladies being so badly behaved ; and the duchess 


of Alba will not go to court again, as she has been so discourteously 
treated. 


With all this grumbling, however, the country itself extorted 
the admiration of the visitors: the books of chivalry, we are told, 
have only stated half the truth. The palaces, rich and splendid 
with the unhallowed spoils of the monasteries; the flowery vales, 
gushing fountains, enchanted woods, and lovely houses far exceed 
even the descriptions in “Amadis ;’ but there are ‘few Orianas and 


2: The Spaniards had to be Tndged 1 in nthe halls of the city guilds. 
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many Mavilias amongst the ladies,’ and the romancers have said 
nothing about the strange, uncouth beings who inhabit the enchant- 
ing land. ‘ Who ever saw elsewhere a woman on horseback alone— 
and even riding their steeds well, and as much at home on their 
backs as if they were experienced horsemen?’ And after confess- 
ing the beauty of the country itself the narrator concludes that 
the disadvantages outweigh the advantages, and wishes to God that 
he had never seen the place or the sea that led to it. And things 
got worse as time went on. The Londoners themselves were in an 
exaggerated panic, that explains their hard treatment of their guests. 
The author of the ‘ Chronicle of Queen Mary,’ who lived in the Tower 
of London, and faithfully set down from day to day the news he 
heard, reflects the terror inspired by the presence of Philip’s suite 
in the capital. We have seen that at the utmost the number of 
Spaniards of all ranks who landed from the fleet did not exceed 
500, of whom four-fifths had left for Flanders and Spain before the 
king entered London, and yet the diarist, writing about this time, 
says: ‘At this tyme ther was so many Spanyerdes in London that 
a man shoulde haue mett in the stretes for one Inglisheman above 
iiij Spanyerdes to the great discomfort of the Inglishe nation. The 
halles taken up for Spanyerdes.’ And again, as showing how complete 
was the panic, fomented, no doubt, by Noailles and the protestants, 
there is an entry of 8 September as follows: ‘A talke of XII thow- 
sand Spanyerdes coming more into this realme, they said to fetch 
the crowne.’ It is not surprising, with such a feeling as this current 
in the city, that the courtier’s next letter, written from London 
on 2 October, should be more despondent than ever. They were all 
ill and home-sick ; some had almost died, and the country did not 
agree with them. 


God save us and give us health, and bring us safely home again. The 
country is a good one, but the people are surely the worst in the world. 
I verily believe if it were not for the constant prayers and processions for 
us in Spain we should all have been murdered long ago. There are 
slashings and quarrels every day between Englishmen and Spaniards, and 
only just now there was a fight in the palace itself, where several were 
killed on both sides. Three Englishmen and a Spaniard were hanged for 
brawling last week. Every day there is some trouble . . . God help us, 
for these barbarous, heretical people make no account of soul and con- 
science ; disobey God, disregard the saints, and think nothing of the pope, 
who they say is only a man like themselves and can have no direct domi- 
nion over them. The only pope they recognise is their sovereign. 


The futility of the marriage from a national point of view 
rankled in the breasts of the disappointed courtiers as much as did 
their personal discomfort. They felt that the trouble they had 
undergone and the humble pie they had eaten had added nothing 
to the power of their country or their sovereign, and their prevailing 
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idea was how soonest and best to wash their hands of an ungrateful 
and profitless business in which all their sacrifices had been in vain. 


We Spaniards [says the narrator] move about amongst all these 
Englishmen like so many fools, for they are such barbarians that they 
cannot understand us, nor we them. ‘They will not crown the king nor 
‘recognise him as their sovereign, and say that he only came to help 
govern the kingdom and beget children, and can go back to Spain as 
soon as the queen has a son. Pray God it may be soon, for he [Philip] 
will be glad enough, Iam sure, and our joy will be boundless to be away 
from a land peopled by such barbarous folk. The king has forgiven the 
queen 2,250,000 ducats she owed him, and has distributed 30,000 ducats 
a year in pensions to these lords of the council, to keep them in a good 
humour. All this money is taken out of Spain. A pretty penny this 
voyage and marriage have cost us, and yet these people are of no use to 
us after all. 


Bitter disappointment is the note struck all through. The English 
lords who had been so heavily bribed were ready enough to take all 
they could get; but they were as patriotic as they were greedy, and 
did not sell their country’s interests for their pensions. Renard 
for once had made a mistake. He was ready to assent to any 
conditions the English liked to propose on paper, trusting to the 
personal influence of Philip on his queen after the marriage was 
effected. But he forgot that the queen herself was a mere puppet 
in the hands of her nobles, as the narrator I have quoted soon dis- 
covered, and, whatever ascendency the young bridegroom might 
obtain over his half Spanish bride, her councillors, from the stern 
Gardiner downwards, were Englishmen before everything, to 
whom the overweening power of the emperor had been held up 
as a terror since their childhood. And so the whole splendid plot 
failed, and the magnificent nuptials had hardly been forgotten 
before Philip, recognising that his sacrifices had been in vain, and 
that he could never rule in England, made the best of an unfortu- 
nate speculation, and with all gravity, courtesy, and dignity left 
Mary to die of a broken heart, alone, disappointed, and forsaken. 


Martin A. 85. Hume. 
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Pepys and the Popish Plot 


Y the kindness of the Master and Fellows of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, the writer of this article has been allowed to 
examine the seventeen volumes in the Pepysian library, which con- 
tain copies, in the hands of various clerks, of the correspondence 
that went from the office of the secretary to the admiralty during 
the time that Pepys held that post. It is interesting in the midst 
of these to come upon traces of the tremendous excitement caused 
by the popish plot, which seems to have disturbed the routine of the 
navy almost as much as it agitated the parliamentary and political 
world. 

The first allusion to that event in the admiralty letters appears 
in instructions from Pepys to Sir Richard Rooth, naval commander 
in the Downs, and Captain Griffith, then commanding the ships at 
Portsmouth, dated 25 Oct. 1678,‘ past 12 at night.’ They are 
instructed to stop and search ‘every Vessel great or small’ coming 
within their respective jurisdictions for a certain Jesuit passing 
under the name of Godfrey, who 
lately, that is to say on Tuesday last, shipt him selfe off from Gravesend 
in a Paire of Oares which putt on b? a Pinck bound to y® Downes in: 
order to the overtakeing of a Certain Shipp called the Assistance, one 
Low Master bound for Lisbone, wt we Low he had been in Treaty the 
day before for passage with him to that Port. He is a Tall, thin-faced 
man, squinting with both eyes, abt 50 yeares old, with a dark-brown 
Perriwigg.! 


There seems to have been some doubt about the accuracy of: 
this description, for a later letter asks for a better one of him, 
‘and especially whether he did in Fact. squint or noe, there 
being a good deale depending upon ’t towards the more certaine 
discovery of the s* Person.’? In both sets of instructions the im- 
portance of the arrest is urged in the strongest terms. At the same: 
time Pepys writes to suggest to ‘ ΜῈ Secretary ’ [Coventry] through. 
‘M* Thinn’ that similar letters should be sent to the governor of 
Plymouth and the chief magistrate of Falmouth. 
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But to these places it will be requisit that Letters goe from ΜῈ Secretary, 
for as much as I canot soe properly send any Comands from his Mate 
or my Lords of the Admiralty to the Magistrates there, and therefore doe 
pray that you will moue the Secretary as to them, and let his letters 
be by all meanes dispatch’d away by Expresse.’ 


A day later—on the morning of Saturday, 26 Oct.—Pepys 
writes to Mr. Pett at Gravesend— 


Iam hereby to desire and streightly to charge you to use the speediest 
& best meanes you can to find out the name of the said Pinck and 
her Master . . . and upon the Returne of the said Pink to know strictly 
all you can inquire out touching the proceeding of the said Person in 
her, and on wt Shipp & where he embarqued on his leaving her, and all 
other Circumstances you can inquire after, that may give us Light who 
he is, and how [he] & his accomplices may be apprehended. Pray alsoe 
examine the Wherryman in all he can informe you in touching this 
matter, and give me an acc® thereof particularly by expresse, it being of 
utmost Import to his Matyes Service.4 


The Jesuit proved more than a match for his pursuers. On 29 
Oct. Pepys writes — 

St John Berry . . . has this day given me an acct of his escapeing over 
Sea from Folston, to w°' place he gott by Horse from Margate, where he 
most craftily putt himselfe on shore out of y® Pincke on w** he embarked 
in y® Hope, to y® preventing a considerable addicon w*" might have been 
expected to y® discoveries of y* truth of y* Plott now vnder enquiry, had 
this Person been Seized, he being said by ΜῈ Oates . . . to be one Father 
Simons, a considerable Instrumt in γὸ said Plott, as hee has reported it ; 
Soe as it’s much to be pitied that hee has escaped Us, & tis as much 
to be feared that many more of his accomplices haue done γὸ like, th{rjough 
y® Gen!! negligence of y® Offs of the Ports.’ 


From this time a careful watch was kept at the ports for all 
‘ suspitious persons.’ ὃ 

Within a fortnight after the escape of the Jesuit the lords of the 
admiralty had decided upon a series of precautions for insuring the 
safety of the fleet and the dockyards against the designs of papists, 
and letters began to carry to commanders special instructions con- 
cerning their conduct ‘at this perilous Time.’? As in 1605, a 
‘sudden blow’ was expected, and though the plot had been dis- 
covered the informers were still busy, and the lords—‘ Jealous of 
popish Conspiracy . . . against y® Fleet as well as else where ’*— 
acted under a sense of imminent danger. 

Under date 7 Nov. Pepys announces that all vacancies among 
‘y® Standing Officers of his Mat’*s ships in ordinary at, Chatham’ 
have been filled up.° On 16 Noy. a long letter goes to Sir Richard 

2 viii. 258." ‘ viii. 261. 
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Rooth, describing the precautions he is to take for the protection of 
his squadron against surprise. No leave is to be granted to 


any of the Comanders of the said Ships, their under-officers, or Mariners 
to Ly on Shore by night upon any occasion whatsoever, or to be absent 
from on board by day, saveing upon the indispensable occasions of their 
respective ships, and his Ma‘y¢s Service relateing thereto. 


A very strict watch is to be kept on board the ships by day and 
night ; persons from strange boats are not to be allowed to come on 
board by day unless their business be first ascertained; and by 
night all boats passing by the ships without being able to give a 
satisfactory account of their business are to be seized and their 
crews detained. All the ships are to be kept in readiness for imme- 
diate service.!° A copy of the same letter is also sent to Sir Robert 
Robinson, now commanding at Portsmouth. 

These letters were followed up two days later (18 Nov.) by 
instructions to the same commanders to send out 


some of y® Frigotts and other Vessells to cruise to and again at Sea abt 
y® Narrow(s], & soe in the Channell Westward, as well upon our owne 
Coast, to speake w*" and apprehend any forreign Vessells that shall be 
found hovering there without giveing a good account of the Busynesse 
whereon they are employed, as upon the Coast of France wt? such 
Instrue’ons for the method, stations, and line of Cruiseing as upon advise- 
ing wt some of the Chief of his Matyes Comanders with you, you shall 
judge most proper with respect to the Season of the yeare and the end 
of this their employment for gathering of Intelligence from all English, 
Dutch, or other Vessells to be mett with touching any preparations of 
Navall Force now makeing by France, and of y® motions of any ships of 
Warr of yt Crowne that shall be found to be abroad, w'" Instruc’ons 
upon meeting with any Intelligence of yt kind worthy notice, to repaire 
to the first English Port, in order to their sending up instant advice 
thereof by Expresse to me for the Information of his Mat® & my Lords of 
the Admiralty." 


The precautions that had been ordered with regard to the 
squadrons at Portsmouth and in the Downs were speedily extended 
to the ships lying in the Medway and the royal dockyards at 
Portsmouth and Chatham. This seemed all the more necessary 
as a short while before a fire had broken out in the King’s Yard 
αὖ Portsmouth, which, though it was speedily shown to be the 
result of negligence, was at first believed to be the work of popish 
incendiaries. Concerning this fire Pepys writes thus in his letter of 
18 Nov. to Sir Robert Robinson :— 


T hope it will quicken all the officers of his Matyes Ships and Stores in 
their caution against any evills of this kind that may arise from any 
Contrivances of the Papists, w°" by fresh instances occurring almost every 
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day doth greaten the apprehensions we have now for a long time Laine 
under concerning them.!? 


A great number of letters lala to special precautions for 
securing what had already proved a weak point in our defences— 
the Medway and Chatham dockyard. On 19 Nov. Pepys writes 
thus to Sir Richard Beach at Chatham :— 


This comes by the King’s Com* to presse you in Generall , . . to 
cause all imaginable Vigilance to be used for the preserving strictnesse of 
watches as well in and about the King’s Yard for the safety of the Stores, 
as upon the Ships alsoe by day & night, for the preventing any practices 
w the Papists are said to have this day in designe upon the Fleet. 
Takeing care that the same be done by addic’ons of Guard or Watch- 
men w°" y" shall thinke necessary, ’till this consternation under w* we 
all now justly (?) ly, be over, w°* I pray God of Heaven send, the whole 
Government Seeming at this day to remaine in such a state of Distraction 
& feare, as noe History I believe can paralel.!* 


A letter to the same effect was also sent to Portsmouth," and 
the next day (20 Nov.) to the captain of the fire-ship on guard at 
the mouth of the Medway,” who also received instructions soon 
after to take an account of all ships passing in and out of that 
river, especially by night." 

On 21 Noy. Pepys writes again to Sir Richard Beach at 
Chatham, explaining more in detail the arrangements made by the 
authorities for the security of the Medway. At the end of the 
letter the writer speaks of 
y* great matter of the conservation of his ma‘’*s ships and Stores under 
wh you and I doe at this day soe greatly Labour, It occasioning me 
(I doe assure you) more distraction in my busynesse by day, and breach 
of my rest by night, than all the difficultyes I ever yet stood under, since 
I had the honour of Serueing his Matie in the Navy.'” 


So far these precautions were intended to ‘have respect only 
to any Domestick Designes from the Contrivance of Papists,’ but 
Pepys asks Sir Richard Beach at his ‘first leisure’ to consider 
‘what may be necessary to be further done, for the Security of 
Chatham River in case of foreign Force.’ '* As the letters already 
quoted show, the Admiralty was at this time pervaded by the fear 
of a French expedition, and this fear must have seemed justified 
for the moment, when, on 28 Noy., news arrived, through a ‘ Letter 
from a Person of Quallity’ in Comivall, that 
there has been for this three Weekes past a small French Man of Warr 
that has sounded all the depthes of ye Water neere the Shore betwixt y° 
Mount & the Lizard point, where shee continued γὸ 18 inst. vnder 
Mullion Clifts, & landed two of her Men to discouer y* Country," 
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Sir Robert Robinson is ordered to send a ‘ Frigott or two’ to 


Scower that Coast & bring in this, or any other Vessell w° at a time soe 
dangerous as this is, shalbe found Imploying her selfe thus, or otherwise 
houering vpon y® Coast without giveing a good Acct of her businesse.*° 


However Pepys, writing under date 30 Nov., does not anticipate 
any immediate danger,”! and by 12 Dec. advices are coming in on 
all hands that ‘ little preparacions of any kind’ have ‘ been lately in 
makeing by y® King of France at Brest ;’” thus for this year we 
hear nothing more of a French expedition. Nevertheless the fear of 
invasion left its mark. At first it had been suggested that a military 
guard should be stationed upon each of the three guard ships in 
the Medway, in addition to the hundred seamen already provided 
—a proposal entirely ‘grounded upon a Prospect of a forreigne 
Force’ *8—but when reassuring reports came in from abroad this 
particular proposal was dropped. It was determined, however, 
to carry out a plan for partially equipping the ships laid up in 
the Medway. Small arms and ammunition were ordered to be put 
on board them,” and the opinion of the Navy Board was asked on 
the following proposals :— 


1st, That the Boates Crew maybe, during this time of danger, borne 
in Constant Pay upon each ship, as that which may be a Reserve of men 
at all times ready to answere any occasion of suddaine Service, and parti- 
cularly for the manning of the Guard Boates. 2%, That an addiconall 
Number of men either Soldjer or Seamen may be appointed to be borne 
during the:same time upon the Leopard at Sheernesse for her security, 
and the generall benefitt of the Service there. 38. That 10 or 12 of 


the upper Guns together with Powder and Shott, may be putt & kept 
on board each of y® said Shipps.”® 


Later on mention is made of a scheme ‘ for y® fitting of Posts & 
Crabbs for y®° Cables . . . to be laid thwart y° River for y*® further 
Security of his Maty’s Ships.’ 7° 

Thus it would appear that on the part of the lords of the 
admiralty and their methodical secretary no effort was wanting to 
prevent the recurrence in 1678 of the disaster of 1667. But the 
correspondence also shows that the influence of the. new methods 
had not yet penetrated very far, and that delays which might be 
dangerous were still caused by official incompetence. Though the 
earlier arrangements for securing the Medway and Chatham dock- 
yard were. approved by the admiralty, and the necessary orders 
signed by the king at any rate by 20 Noy.,?” on 5 Dec. the arms 
and ammunition for the ships had not been received at Chatham, 
although the ships ‘ want γ᾽ same, and by y* want are looked upon 
as exposed to great hazard during this time of danger.’ 38 
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4 
The discovery of the popish plot and the panic caused by it 
had also another effect on the navy, of quite a different kind. On 
19 Noy. the secretary to the admiralty writes thus to Sir Richard 
Rooth, in the Downs :— 


A liberty being now taken of calling in question the Protestancy of 
many Comanders and officers of the Navy . .. for yo" answering me 
herein the fuller, pray sumon all the Comanders on board you, if they 
be in the way, or their L's, where they are not, & sett downe from their 
own mouthes, man by man, the acc® they give of their Religion, as to 
Protestancy or Popery, w'® the time of their Last takeing the Sacrament, 
oathes, or Test, and whether they are now ready to doe it; with y® like 
of wt they can say touching the religion of their L's and each of their 
standing Officers. And truely I thinke it were not a misse that besides 
the answer w°' you shall have to give me hereto you doe advise them all 
who have Chaplaines to cause the holy Sacrament to be administered to 
y™ and their Companys the next Lord’s day, Giveing you an 8600 the 
day after of any of the said Officers that shall refuse to receive the Sacra- 
ment, & y® names of them γί doe receive it, w°> I intreat y" imediatly 
to transmit to me, & to direct alsoe the Com's & chiefe Officers of those 
ships or Vessells w°? shall happen to have noe Chaplaines on b? to resort 
on δ yr Ship or some other, there to receive and give the like accot to you 
the next day.” 


A copy of the same was sent to Sir Robert Robinson at 
Portsmouth,*® and very similar instructions to Sir Richard Beach 
at Chatham, these last applying not only to naval officers but also 
to officers employed in the King’s Yard.*! To a few captains who 
were engaged on the king’s service elsewhere Pepys wrote direct. 

From this ‘Generall Inquisition’ both Pepys and his corre- 
spondents expected satisfactory results. 

It is matter of great Joy to us all [he writes to Sir John Kemp- 
thorne] to heare from y" the opinion you have of the Clearnesse of the 
Navy from people of that profession in Religion, it being what I have 
always from the best of my observation thought, and a blessing which I 
hope God Almighty will still preserve to the Navy.*? 


This expectation was not disappointed, for when the returns 
came in they showed the navy to be remarkably free from pro- 
fessed ‘ papist’ officers. Sir Richard Rooth did not find one officer 
in his whole squadron unwilling to comply with the law,®* and 
Sir Robert Robinson’s report was such that his majesty—in his 
official or protestant capacity—was ‘ greatly pleased with’ it.34 One 
commander, reporting that he had no ‘ papists’ among his officers, 
remarked that he found them inclined to ‘ Fanatichism ’ rather than 
popery.* The total number of ‘ papists’ returned must have been 
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exceedingly small. The only officers mentioned by name in the 
correspondence as ‘papists’ succeeded in exonerating themselves 
from the charge, and eventually took the test. It is true that a 
good many officers had failed to take the required oaths, but this 
was due not to unwillingness to do so, but merely to ignorance 
of the law. 


I findeing much reason to doubt [writes Pepys] by severall Instances I 
meet of it, that though (thanks be to God) we seeme to be very free in 
the Navy from Popery, yet the Law has happen’d to be soe little under- 
stood among our Sea officers & Seamen, that what w'* their being much 
ab on Voyages, & their gener! unacquaintednesse w" matters y* relate 
to the Shore, a great part of y™ who are in their Judgm* & affections 
most hearty Protestants, have yet overlooked their complying w the 
law, in giveing the proofes of it by takeing the oathes & Test w® the 
Law does require of them upon their entrance upon every new Employ- 
ment, many (by mistake) thinking they have done enough for all their 
Lives, in their haveing taken them once, and others Satisfying them 
Selves in their readynes at all times to take these oathes when demanded, 
without ever doing of it once for want of being call’d to doe 1.30 


To meet this common case of neglect to comply with the law 
through ignorance which the‘ Generall Inquisition’ had disclosed, 
Pepys supplements his former instructions hy letters to Sir John 
Kempthorne, Sir Robert Robinson, and Sir Richard Beach. They 
are to 
publish . . . to such well meaning poor Men the penaltyes they are 
exposed to while they continue under this neglect, & the necessity there- 
fore of their takeing the Sacrament as soone as they can, & not omitting 
the very next quarter Sessiones for takeing the Oathes & Test.?7 


From this correspondence it is clear that as far as the navy was 
concerned the test act had been practically a dead letter for five 
years. Its enforcement would depend very much upon the activity 
of the common informer, and naval officers would, from the nature 


36 viii. 356. 
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of their employment, be out of his way. But the effect of the 
popish plot was to rouse the authorities of the navy to enforce it 
themselves, in order to purge the fleet of popish officers in perilous 
times. 

One other point of personal and biographical rather than 
historical interest remains to be noticed. We learn. from the 
state trials** and other sources that an attempt was made to 
incriminate Pepys himself in the murder of Sir Edmund Berry 
Godfrey through Samuel Atkins, one of his clerks. This attempt 
failed, and when Atkins himself was brought to trial as an 
accessory to the murder he proved an alibi and was acquitted 
by the jury without leaving the box. The admiralty letters show 
that this alibi was prepared by Pepys himself, who took the 
keenest interest in the trial. He appears to have made full use 
not only of his own official position, but also of the king’s name. 
For this we shall scarcely blame him, as the conduct of Shaftesbury 
and the lords committee in attempting to extort from the clerk by 
threats evidence against his master was, as one writer remarks, 
worthy of the Spanish Inquisition.”® 

On 16 Nov. Pepys writes from Derby House to one Captain 
Lloyd, a possible witness to the alibi, asking for his evidence. 

The letter is sufficiently characteristic to be worth quoting.“ 


Derby house, 16** November 1678. 

S',—This comes upon an unfortunate occasion, whereof I doubt not 
but you may have had some notice before your going out of the River, or 
met w'® it at your comeing into the Downes, relateing to my servant 
Samuel Atkins who has been now a fortnight close Prisoner in Newgate 
upon an Information of being interest’d and assisting in the Murthering 
of St Edmund Berry Godfry. Which murther does by the discoveryes 
that have been since made thereof, appear to have bin comitted upon 
Saturday the 12 of octob™ at Sumersett House, where the Body is said 
to have remain’d till munday night, and then carryed thence to the place 
where it was afterwards found. Now for as much as it becomes all of Us 
equally to contribute what we can to discover the just Truth of this 
matter, that neither the Guilt of soe execrable a Murther should be 
Smother’d and want its punishment on one hand, nor the guilt plac’d 
~ upon an Ifocent on the other, and consequently the Blood of one Innocent 
reveng’d by the shedding of anothers, | haue made it my endeauour by | 
the strictest and most partiall Enquiryes that I can to find out how 
Atkins spent those three dayes in my absence, I being then at Newmarkett, 
and find (if my Informations be true) that he employed the opportunity 
given him for it by that absence of mine in entertaining him selfe more 
then had I been present he either could or durst to have attempted, Which 
(for the present at Least) I am contented to overlooke his offence to me as 
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his Master, and apply my Selfe to the inquireing how farr he stands truely 
chargeable, or excuseable in this much more detestable wickednesse that is 
Laid to him of haueing his hand in Blood. And because in this my 
Enquiry I have mett w't your Name, as being more or lesse with him 
upon the Saturday, and particularly at the New Exchange, as alsoe upon 
Sunday att the Rose Taverne in Covent Garden at night where there was 
said to haue happen’d a kind of a quarrell between you and another of the 
Company (whose name and the rest of the Company with other Circum- 
stances I forbear to mention to you, because I would have them from yt 
Selfe.in order to the proueing by yours the Truth or vntruth of Informa- 
tions I haue had from others) and Lastly upon Munday morning, when 
he and some others are said to haue accompanyed you downe to y® Water- 
side to take Boat when you went downe Last to yo" Shipp, I did hold it 
necessary, you being just vpon y™ going to Sea, and consequently not 
capable of being there personally to give in y* Evidence at this Tryall, to 
give you this accot of the matter, and desire that you will for Truth’s 
Sake onely endeavour to make as perfect a recollection as you can of what 
(ifany thing) you are able to remember of the passing any part of these three 
dayes or nights with him, or how, wt* whom, on what occasiones, where, 
by what Length of Stayes, with what Discourses, Action, accidents, or 
any other Circumstance relateing to your being together, and the proueing 
of the same: Wherein, as I would by noe meanes you should spare the 
mentioning any particular Circumstance that may give Light in this 
matter, though such as might in other Respects be lesse fitt to be exposed, 
did not the Looseing or Saueing of a man’s Life depend vpon the 
knowledge of it, Soe on the other hand, I doe conjure you to assert 
nothing but what you know certainely to be truth, Speaking with 
profess’d Doubtfullnesse of those matters we" you are not sure of; 
Remembering that the being detected in any one considerable Mistake, will 
justly call in question the whole of what you shall say γί is true. And 
wt you shall doe herein, I pray may be dispatch’d imediatly ; It being 
discours’d y* he will be brought to a Tryall vpon Thursday next & send 
me the Result of yot Recollections up hither by expresse under yo" hand 
& Seale, Wittness’d by St ΗΔ Rooth & some one other of his Maties 
principall Comanders. And in case there be a Justice of Peace neere 
hand y* can be speedily resorted to, pray make oath to ye Truth of what 
you write before it comes away from you, Sending me alsoe a Copie of 
this my Lett* attest’d by y® s¢ Comanders, it being soe Late, yt I fear 
I should Loose the Post, If I should stay for it’s being copied πον. And 
for as much as yo Report shall bee noe otherwise welcome to me, whether . 
it be for Atkins or agt him then as it speakes truth, I doe again desire 
y" to lett y* be y" Rule to goe by, in γῇ giveing it, exposeing y® truth by 
as many particulars as y" can, & hasten it hither w all y° dispatch γ᾽ 
may be, for what relates to the busynesse of yo" Shipp, and Pilot, and any 
other matters relateing to yot further p°ceedings on yo" intend? voyage 
you may expect to heare from me to-morrow. In the meane time I 
remaine, y™ very humble Serv‘. 


To Capt Loid. Downes. ; 


“| The letter is copied into the volume five days after its proper date. 
VOL. VII.—-NO. XXVI. ι U 
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Three days after, in a letter to Sir Richard Rooth, Pepys 
announces that he has obtained special leave from the king for 
Captain Lloyd to come up and give evidence at the trial.” But 
Captain Lloyd’s evidence only covered Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday morning. To make the alibi complete it was necessary 
to show what Atkins was doing on the Monday night. Accordingly 
on 21 Nov. we find Pepys writing to Captain Lovell, commander 
of the ‘ Katherine’ yacht, urging him to send up at once his 
boatswain and three seamen to give evidence on this point. It 
appears from another letter that in this he acted ‘at y° expresse 
Com? of his Ma’, and he undertakes that all expenses shall be 
paid.** 

The course of the trial * made the alibi for Saturday, Sunday, 
and Monday morning unnecessary, and Captain Lloyd was not 
called. The alibi for Monday night was proved by ‘ Capt. Vittles,’ 
who had been in command of the ‘ Katherine’ yacht on the day in 
question,*® and his evidence was supported by that of Boatswain 
Tribbett. They deposed that on Monday, 14 Oct., the prisoner was 
entertaining some friends on board the yacht from half-past four 
in the afternoon till half-past ten at night, when he was put on 
shore ‘ very much fuddled.’ The sailors, rowing against the tide, did 
not actually land him till half-past eleven.*” 

J. R. Tanner. 
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Notes ana Documents 


THE DATE OF THE HISTORIAN JOHN MALALA 


‘Tue original extent of the ‘ Chronicle of John Malala’ and the date 
at which he lived have been matters of dispute among scholars 
since the days of Bentley and Hody. ‘The discovery of the Escurial 
Excerpts with their subscription, τέλος τῆς ἱστορίας ᾿Ιωάννου τοῦ 
ἐπίκλην Μαλέλα περὶ ἐπιβουλῆς, was held by Mommsen! to prove 
that this was in fact the end of the work, and therefore to set the 
question finally at rest. It is plain, however, that this argument is 
not entirely conclusive, and Soteriades, in an able article in the 
Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie,? pointed out that some frag- 
ments published by Muller among those of John of Antioch? 
are completely alien in style to the work of that historian, and de- 
clared his opinion that they were to be attributed to John Malala. 
As one of these fragments records the death of Phokas, it would 
therefore follow that John Malala’s work was not completed before 
610; much later than this he could not have lived, as it can scarcely 
be disputed that he was copied by the author of the ‘ Paschal 
Chronicle,’ composed in 630, and it is beyond doubt that he is the 
main source of the work of John of Nikiu, an Egyptian chronicler 
who wrote about 695. But against the ascription of these frag- 
ments to John Malala certain difficulties suggest themselves: 1. In 
the prologue of John Malala’s work, preserved in an Old Slavonic 
translation, the author uses words which have been retranslated 
into Greek by Haupt® as follows: πάνυ καλὸν ἡγοῦμαι. . . διη- 
γεῖσθαι καὶ ἐμοὶ τὰ ἀληθῶς γεγενημένα ἐν τῷ μέρει Kal ἐν τοῖς χρόνοις 
τῶν βασιλέων καὶ εἰς τὰ ὦτά μου εἰσελθόντα, λέγω δὴ, ἀπὸ τῆς 
βασιλείας τοῦ Ζήνωνος καὶ τῶν μετ᾽ αὐτὸν βασιλευσάντων, words 
of which the only natural meaning is that from the reign of Zenon 
onwards the author was able to obtain information from living 
witnesses of the events. Moreover in the same prologue he gives 
a list of his authorities, of which the latest is Eustace of Epiphaneia, 


1 Hermes, vi. 381. 
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whose work ended in 502. 2. In the Tusculan Fragments, published 
by Mai,° which appear manifestly to be part of the work of John 
Malala,’ Justinian is styled ὁ δεσπότης ἡμῶν, an expression which was 
only used of living sovereigns. 8. The writers who ordinarily follow 
John Malala, viz. the Paschal chronicler, John of Nikiu, and 
Theophanes, have, after the death of Justinian, scarcely anything 
which bears the impress of his style. The change which appears — 
in the works of these three writers at this point is indeed most sig- 
nificant. John Malala deals largely in natural calamities and 
physical phenomena ; accordingly we find that during the thirty- 
eight years of Justinian’s reign Theophanes records thirty-one 
events of this sort, whereas during the forty-five years between the 
death of Justinian and that of Phokas he narrates but three. 
Again, the pages of the ‘Paschal Chronicle’ between Justinian’s 
death and the time when its author becomes a contemporary authority 
are almost a blank, while John of Nikiu after the reign of Justinian 
relates scarcely anything except Egyptian events, on which he had 
other sources of information. There is, therefore, at least a strong 
prima facie case for supposing that the Chronicle of John Malala 
was’ not continued much beyond the point to which the existing 
epitomes extend. Among the numerous scholars who have written 
on this subject not one appears to have noticed a passage in the 
Syriac historian John of Ephesos which seems to settle the ques- 
tion within very narrow limits. In one of the fragments of the 
second part of this author’s ‘ Ecclesiastical History,’ published by 
Land, is an account of the earthquake of Antioch in 526, for which 
he refers to a certain John of.Antioch.§ That this is not the author 
whom we know by that name scarcely needs demonstration, for the 
sober style of that historian is as far as possible removed from the 
florid narrative of the Syrian bishop. On the other hand, if we turn 
to the account of the same event in John Malala (also a native of 
Antioch) we find that it agrees with that of John of Ephesos 
almost as closely as a Greek narrative could agree with one in 
Syriac. . More than this, the same fragment which contains the 
narrative of the earthquake contains records of seven other similar 
events, of which every one is to be found in John Malala, and 
that frequently in almost identical language. John of Ephesos has, 
indeed, several details which are not to be found in the Greek writer, 
but itis admitted that our present text of John Malala is only 
an epitome, and a more complete text may often be recovered from 
Theophanes. and other authors, who had before them not, I believe, 


5 Spicil. Rom. t. ii. pt. 8, pp. 1-28; Migne, Patr. Gr. vol. lxxxv. p. 1808 ff. 

7 This view is maintained by Dr. Patzig in a pamphlet to which I shall again refer, 
but I had previously come to.the same conclusion. 

* Fr. Il. D, in Van Douwen and a translation, Syriac text in Land, Anecd, 
Syr. i ii. 299. cee 
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the original work of John Malala, but a fuller epitome than any 
of those which we at present possess.? Among the portions omitted 
by the epitomist were no doubt the dates, for the frequent occur- 
rence of such phrases as ἐν αὐτῷ δὲ τῷ χρόνῳ without any date having 
been mentioned makes it clear that the work was originally a chrono- 
graphy, like that of Theophanes. I place the two accounts side by 
side for comparison, enclosing the portions derived from Theophanes 
in square brackets and giving the narratives of John of Ephesos in 


the Latin translation of Van Douwen and Land. 


Regno Lustiniani !° regis ineunte, 


κὸν ab Oriente stella magnae hastae 
similis apparuit, capite hastae de- 
orsum verso, quae formidolose 
movens radios longos et unicuique 
conspicuos emisit; vocant eam 
Graeci cometen. Qua visione pavor 
magnus omnes invasit. 

Anno 837 Antiochia subito om- 


nibus partibus flagravit, ita ut ma- 


ior pars urbis mox flammis absu- 
meretur, quippe ira Dei, qui eam 
de vastatione et exitio impendenti 
praemonuerat. Itaque incendium 
repentinum sex fere menses in om- 
nibus vicis urbis saeviit. Plurimae 
in ea animae una cum reliquis ejus 
aedificilis perierunt. Nec tamen 
quisquam invenit, unde incendium 
natum esset. Nam summae, quinta 
et sexta, contignationes primae 
flagrarunt, unde incendium in om- 
nia vicina se prorupit.!! 

Igitur Lustiniano!? septimum 
annum regnante,!* scilicet anno 
837, Antiochia magna quinta vas- 
tatione eversa est. Hora enim 
septima facta est eversio atrocior et 
tristior quam quae narrari_ possit. 
Nam ira caelestis adeo vehemens 
et acris fuit, ut, quicumque e vi 
crudeli motus et eversionis atrocis 


ἐν δὲ τῇ ἄρχῃ τῆς αὐτοῦ βασιλείας 
διῆλθεν ἐν τῇ ἀνατολῇ φοβερὸς a ἀστὴρ, 
ὀνόματι κομήτην, ὃς εἶχεν ἀκτῖνα 
πεμπόυσαν ἐπὶ τὰ κάτω, ὃν ἔλεγον 
ς ig Φ N39 a 
εἶναι πωγωνίαν * καὶ ἐφοβοῦντο. 


᾿τῷ δὲ αὐτῷ Χρόνῳ συνέβη ἐν 
᾿Αντιοχείᾳ Geil ae payor γενέσθαι 
ὑπὸ θεϊκῆς ὀργῆς * ὅστις ἐμπρησμὸς 
προεβήνυσε τὴν τοῦ Θέου μέλλσυσαν 
ἔσεσθαι ἀγανάκτησιν " ἐκαύθη γὰρ ἀπὸ 
la) vA Loe eee τ , “ 
τοῦ μαρτυρίου τοῦ ἁγίου “Στεφάνου ἕως 
τοῦ πραιτωρίου τοῦ στρατηλάτου. 
ἐγένοντο δὲ καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα ἐμπρησμοὶ 
Ν > Ὁ ’ a > 
πολλοὶ εἰς διαφόρους γειτονίας THs av- 
τῆς πόλεως [ἐπὶ μῆνας €&],!? καὶ ἐκαύ- 
θησαν πολλοὶ οἶκοι καὶ ἀπώλοντο 
πολλαὶ ψυχαὶ καὶ οὐδεὶς ἐγίνωσκε" 
πόθεν τὸ πῦρ TTT [ἐκ yap τῶν 
κεράμων τῶν πενταστέγων ἀνελάμ--- 
βανεν]. 
τῷ δέ ἑβδόμῳ ἔτει τῆς αὐτοῦ 
, ” EY Ν ’, > , 
βασιλείας ἔπαθεν ὑπὸ θεομηνίας ᾿Αν- 
τιόχεια ἣ μεγάλη τὸ πέμπτον αὐτῆς 
πάθος ἐν μηνὶ Maiw [ὥρᾳ ζ] ὑπατείας 
Ὀλυβρίου, [πάθος. ἀνεξήγητον,] πολὺς 
nS > ε / ε “ ’ , 
yap ἢν ὁ φόβος ὃ τοῦ Θέου γενόμενος 
᾽ > fa) A ‘ 9 “ 
kat’ ἐκεῖνον τὸν καιρὸν, ὥστε [πτωθῆ- 
ναι σχέδον πᾶσαν τὴν πόλιν καὶ] τοὺς 
συλληφθέντας ὑ tre τῶν οἰκοδομημάτων 


® We have two more or less complete epitomes, viz. the Oxford and the Escurial 
besides the Tusculan Fragments, the portion contained in Cod. Paris, 1336, part of which 
was published by Cramer (Anecd. Paris ii. 231), the Old Slavonic translation, and some 
unpublished fragments in a manuscript at Tours. 


© Justin is the emperor meant. 


" The Syriac means ‘and so it devoured all the men in the vicinity,’ 
® These additions occur also in John of Nikiu. - 
‘8 The common mistake is, to be noted; it was really the eighth year, . 
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evaserant, eos ignis torreret et con- 
flagraret, et scintillae volitantes, 
quocunque inciderant, ibidem in- 
cendium excitarent atque humus 
ipsa sub cineribus aestuans et ar- 
dens omnia inflammaret. Itaque 
etiam fundamenta cum toto aedificio 
sublata subsiluerunt et hiaverunt, 
ef subversa ac post ruinam igne 
consumpta sunt. Quicunque autem 
evaserant . . . cum fugere vellent, 
ignis obyius torruit et conflagravit. 

Atque flamma saevissime lam- 
bens arsit ira vehement; e caelo quo- 
que pluviae instar flammae cecide- 
runt, imo tota urbs omnibus modis 
subversa, collapsa, exstincta et igne 
consumpta veluti fornax flagrans 
flammayit praeter paucas domos, 
quae solae in extremo monte vicino 
relictae sunt. Hae penitus con- 
cussae et labefactatae et ipsae alio 
die subversae sunt 16. reliquasque 
succenderunt. Neque ulla domus, 
ulla ecclesia, ulla aedicula, ulla 
maceria horticulana relicta est 
quin hiaret, scinderetur, collabe- 
retur. Reliquae in pulverem pro- 
fusum redactae incendio perierunt. 
. .. Sed ecclesia magna a Con- 
stantino Victore exstructa . . . re- 
stiterat erecta quamvis rimosa; 
attamen die septimo et ipsa igne 
funditus incensa subito in rudus 
collapsa est. 

Ceteris ecclesiis idem obtigit, 
quae a funesto terrae motu salvae 
emersae tandem igne repentino ve- 
hementissima ira correptae fun- 
ditusque subversae sunt. In eadem 
urbe Antiochia incolae perierunt 
... sicut scribit Ioannes Antio- 
chenus carum rerum auctor... 
millia CCL. numero. Multi enim 
propter festum in urbem convene- 
rant. Sed tertio die post urbis 


Μ 
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April 


- - Ν , , 
ἐν TH γῇ καὶ πυρικάυστους γενέσθαι," 
Pe) a 37 Ν “4 ‘ 
καὶ ἐκ τοῦ ἀέρος δὲ σπινθῆρας πυρὸς 
, Boar * 15 3 2% ἴα ς ὴν 
φάινεσθαι " | καὶ ἔκαιον ὡς ἀπὸ ἀστρα- 
-“ Ἂ < , Ν » ’ A 
πῆς TO εὑρισκόμενον Kal ἐκόχλαζε τὸ 
ΕΣ lal “ Ἀ a 
ἔδαφος THs γῆς καὶ ἐκεραυνοῦντο οἵ 
4 , ey a 
θεμέλιοι κουφιζόμενοι ὑπὸ τῶν σεισ- 
lal . “A 
μῶν καὶ ὑπὸ τοῦ πυρὸς τεφρούμενοι, 
΄ 
ὥστε καὶ τοῖς φεύγουσιν ὑπήντα τὸ 
Tp. 


καὶ ἦν ἰδεῖν θαῦμα φοβερὸν καὶ 
παράδοξον, πῦρ ἐρευγόμενον ὄμβρον, 
ὄμβρος καμίνων φοβερῶν, φλὸξ εἰς 
ὑετὸν λυομένη, καὶ ὑετὸς ὡς φλὸξ 
ἐξαπτόμενος. 

καὶ ἐκ τόυτου ᾿Αντιόχεια ἄχρηστος 
ἐγένετο * οὐκ ἔμεινε γὰρ εἰ μὴ τὰ πρὸς 
ὄρος μόνον παροικόυμενα οἰκήματα. 


> μὴ δὲ » Lig ba) > 
οὐκέμεινε δὲ οὔτε ἅγιος οἶκος εὐκτη- 
δ Ἃ ΄ x »” e ΓΥΡ 
ρίου ἢ μοναστηρίου ἢ ἄλλου ἁγίου 
’ὔ 10 a B4 17 
τόπου ἀδιάῤῥηκτος. 


᾿ τὰ γὰρ ἄλλα συνετελέσθησαν εἰς 
τὸ πάντελες * ἡ δὲ μεγάλη ἐκκλησία 
> ’ [2 Ὁ ε Ν 
Αντιοχείας ἡ κτισθεῖσα ὑπὸ Κωνσταν- 
,ὔ A ΄, 4 
tivov Tod μεγάλου. βασιλέως... .. 
ἔστη ἐπὶ ἡμέρας 
ὑπὸ πυρὸς ληφθεῖσα κατηνέχθη ἕως 
ἐδάφους. 


. Ν > A 
B ...+ Kal airy 


,¢ . 9 yas , 
καὶ ἕτεροι δὲ οἷκοι μὴ πεπτωκότες 
A a “ “ ~ a 
ὑπὸ τοῦ πάθους τοῦ θεϊκοῦ ὑπὸ τοῦ 
Ν 
πυρὸς διελύθησαν ἕως θεμελίων. 


καὶ ἀπώλοντο ἐν αὐτῷ τῷ φόβῳ ἄχρι 
χιλιάδων διακοσίων πεντήκοντα. 


ἣν γὰρ ἡ μεγάλη ἑορτὴ Χριστοῦ τοῦ 
Θέου ἡμῶν ἡ τῆς ἀναλήψεως. καὶ πολὺ 
πλῆθος ἣν τῶν ἕένων ἐπιδημῆσαν..... 


Ἡ ἔτι ζῶντας ὑπὸ τὴν γὴν πῦρ ἐκ τῆς γῆς ἐξελθὸν κατέφλεξεν (Theoph.) 
13 πῦρ ἐκ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ κατήρχετο κάθαπερ σπινθῆρες (ibid.) 

16 The destruction of these houses is mentioned by John of Nikiu. 
7 καὶ πᾶς οἶκος καὶ ἐκκλησία κατέπεσον (Theoph.) 
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ruinam, nempe die dominica, crux 
lucida ab occidente in caelo ap- 
paruit. Quo spectaculo  turbati 
homines superstites unam  fere 
horam crucem intuiti sunt, cla- 
mantes ‘Kyrie eleison.’ . . . De- 
inde autem patuerunt misericordia 
et gratia Dei. Quatenus enim in- 
cendium se proruperat, XXX. vel 
XL. diebus viri, feminae, adoles- 
centes, et infantes vivi inventi sunt. 
. . . Per omnes eos dies noctesque, 
imo ad sesquiennium, terrae motus 
perpetim continuavit. 

Anno 850 Pompeiopolis urbs 
subito demersa est. Ea non solum 
... eversa est,.sed in ea factum 
est etiam portentum horribile. Solo 
per mediam urbem subito fatiscente 
et hiante ipsa dimidia una cum 
incolis in hiatum horribilem ac tris- 
tem visu immersa est. Viva igitur, 
ut scriptum est, in inferos descendit. 
Quicumque autem in fossam... 
inciderant, in intima terrae immersi 
omnes simul ex terra per multos 
dies tristissima voce vivos implora- 
runt. . . . Qua re cognita rex mul- 
tum auri misit, si homines obruti 
servari possent. Cum vero ne una 
quidem anima ullo modo iuvari et 
servari potuisset, aurum  incolis 
superstitibus . . . datum est ad re- 
liqua urbis reficienda. 

Itemque anno 8561 15 Antiochia 
sextum subversa est. Nam duobus 
annis post quintum excidium, Ius- 
tiniano rege, mense Thesrin pos- 
teriore, die XXIX., feria IV. hebdo- 
madis, hora X. Antiochia sextum 
subversa est. Eo die per unam 


_horam vehemens fuit terrae motus. 


Quo defluente, murmur ingens, 
vehemens, et terribile vocis tauri 
mugientis simile ortum ... ita 
ut aedificia post excidium refecta 
omnia subverterentur, moenia et 
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ἐδείχθη yap καὶ ἄλλα τινὰ μυστήρια 
τοῦ φιλανθρώπου Θέου * ἔγκυοι γὰρ 
γυναῖκες δι’ εἴκοσιν ἡμερῶν ἢ καὶ τριά- 
κοντα ἀνῆλθον σὺν νηπίοις ἀβλαβεῖς 
καὶ ἔζησαν μετὰ τῶν τεχθέντων ἐξ αὐ- 
τῶν... τῇ δὲ τρίτῃ ἡμέρᾳ μετὰ τὴν 
πτῶσιν ἐφάνη ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ ὃ τίμιος 
σταυρὸς... κατὰ τὸ ἀρκτῷον μέρος 
τῆς αὐτῆς πόλεως * καὶ πάντες θεασά.- 
μενοι αὐτὸν ἔμειναν κλαίοντες καὶ 
εὐχόμενοι ἐπὶ μίαν ὥραν. ἐγέμοντο 
dé... καὶ ἄλλοι σεισμοὶ πολλοὶ ὡς 
ἐπὶ χρόνον ἐνιαυτοῦ καὶ μηνῶν ἕξ, 


ἐν αὐτῷ δὲ τῷ χρόνῳ ἔπαθεν ὑπὸ 
‘ ᾧ χρόνῳ ἔπαθεν ὑπὸ 
6 ’, > lal ’,ὔ , 
εομηνίας ἐν τῇ Μυσίᾳ Πομπηιού- 
πολις. 
a Ἢ , , > ΄ 
τῆς γὰρ κινήσεως γενομένης ἐξαί- 
φνης ἐσχίσθη ἡ γῆ καὶ ἐχαώθη τὸ 
¢ A a 
ἥμισυ τῆς πόλεως 18 μετὰ τῶν οἰκητόρων, 
καὶ ἦσαν ὑπὸ τὴν γῆν καὶ τὸ ἦχος 
αὐτῶν ἐφέρετο τοῖς περισωθεῖσι, 
[βοώντων ἐλεηθῆναι]. 


Ν Ἂν > 
καὶ πολλὰ ἐφιλοτιμήσατο ὃ αὐτὸς 
‘ ‘\ Jee lal 
βασιλεὺς εἰς τὴν ἐκχόϊσιν τοῦ περισω- 
a Ἂς Ν fol 
θῆναι τοὺς ὄντας ὑπὸ THY γῆν, ὡσαύτως 
δὲ Ν “ , ‘ a ἂν > 
€ καὶ τοῖς ζήσασι καὶ τῇ πόλει εἰς 
, 
ἀνανέωσιν. 


, δὲ PY 3 a A - Q 
Συνέβη δὲ ἐν αὐτῷ τῷ καιρῷ [μηνὶ 

Tv , σ΄ τῷ , J > 
Νοεμβρίῳ κθ΄, ὥρᾳ γ᾽, ἡμέρᾳ δ΄, ivd. ζ1 
ε Ν ’΄ aA > ΄, Ν 
ὑπὸ θεομηνίας παθεῖν ᾿Αντιόχειαν τὸ 
g 258 , Ν ΄ Ν a 
ἕκτον αὐτῆς πάθος [μετὰ δύο ἔτη τοῦ 
πρώτου αὐτῆς πάθους] ὃ δὲ γεγονὼς 
ἐπὶ μίαν ὥραν, καὶ 
‘ , Ν ’,ὔ “ ‘ 
μετὰ τούτου βρυγμὸς φοβερός, ὥστε τὰ 
ἀνανεωθέντα κτίσματα ὑπὸ τῶν πρῴην 


\ ΄ 20 
OELO {LOS κατεσχεν 


, , ~ Ν Ν 
γενομένων φόβων καταπεσεῖν καὶ τὰ 
Υ ’ ~ 
τείχη Kal τινας ἐκκλησίας. [Kal ἐκ τῶν 

Ν , 
μὴ πεσόντων παλαιῶν κτισμάτων ἐν τῷ 
, ~ , “ 
πρώτῳ σεισμῷ κατηνέχθησαν νῦν]. 


8 διαῤῥαγεῖσα μέσον καὶ τὸ ἥμισυ κατεπόθη (Geo. Mon.) 
19. This should be 840. The numbers in Jo. Eph, aye very sei tg 
® καὶ ἐγένετο σεισμὸς μέγας (Theoph.) > 
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portae 
magna et ceterae ecclesiae et mar- 
tyria aliaeque domus, quibus proxi- 
mus terrae motus pepercerat, omnes 
praeter paucas collaberentur. Clade 
excidioque urbis Antiochiae cognitis 
oppida urbi circumiecta omnia 
maxima tristitia et anxietate con- 
fecta sunt. 

Atque υἱοὶ circumiecti ... 
omnes X..millium spatio eruti 
sant. . . . Multi incolae occisi 
sunt... . Eorum autem qui vivi 
evaserant plerique ... in alias 
urbes fugerunt, alii in monte urbi 
opposito e stragulis et indumentis 
tegetibusque sibi tentoria fecerunt, 
in quibus hieme dura habitarent. 
Nam ... terrae motum hiems 
dura subsecuta est. . . . Quiautem 


in ipsa urbe remanserant, magno - 


moerore lamentati sunt, lidem ra- 
mos oleaginos portantes pedibus 
nudis nivem transierunt atque... 
in nivem procubuere, luctu tristi 
fletuque vehementi exclamantes, 
‘Kyrie eleison.’ . . . Sed, dum illi 
precabantur, Christiano cuidam 
fideli species oblata est, quae eum 
iussit cuivis incolae Antiocheno 
superstiti dicere ianuis ... haec 
inscribenda esse: ‘ Christus vobis- 
cum. Statote.’ 

_ Anno 852 Laodicea funditus 
diruta est a porta Antiochiae ad 
vicum 3. Judaeorum. Hominum 
autem, qui quidem numerati sunt, 
septem millia quingenti perierunt. 
Multi Iudaei, Christiani pauci viri. 
.. . Ceterum Deo iuvante ne una 
quidem ecclesia subversa corruit. 
... Rex autem magnam misit pecu- 
niam, qua et Laodicea reficeretur. 


Anno 854 terra movit, quo motu 


urbis, imprimis ecclesia 
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‘ ‘ , 
τὰ δὲ συμβάντα ἠκούσθη καὶ ἐν ταῖς 
"“ , A A 
ἄλλαις πόλεσι Kal?! πᾶσαι πενθοῦσαι, 
ἐλιτάνευον. 


ἔπαθε δὲ καὶ μέρη τῶν πέριξ τῆς 
πόλεως" τελευτῶσι δὲ ἐν αὐτῷ τῷ 
“~ 4 “ ᾿ ’ὔ 5 
σεισμῷ ἄχρι ψυχῶν πεντακισχιλίων. 
οἱ δὲ περισωθέντες πολῖται [ἔφυγον] 
εἰς τὰς ἄλλας πόλεις, φανεροὶ δὲ ἐν 
τοῖς ὄρεσιν [ἐν καλύβαις] ᾧκουν. 


[γέγονε δὲ καὶ χειμὼν μέγας καὶ 


β ΄ Ξ Ν aN , οἱ 3 ΄ 
- αρυτατος και €ALTAVEVOV οἱ αἀπομει- 


΄, 
ναντες πάντες ἀνυπόδητοι κλαίοντες καὶ 
er fal 
ῥίπτοντες ἑαυτοὺς πρηνεῖς εἰς "τὰς 
4 4 / 
xlovas, κράζοντες τό, ‘ Κύριε, eA€nooy.’ 


᾿ ’ὔ Ν 4 ‘ , 
(λιτανευόντων δὲ πάντων καὶ τρεμόν- 
2 Ψ a 
twv) 25 ἐφάνη ἐν ὁράματί τινι θεοσεβεῖ 
, “ a lal 
ἀνθρώπῳ, ὥστε εἰπεῖν πᾶσι τοῖς ὕπολει- 
θ “ ΄ > 4 > © ,ὔ 
φθεῖσιν, ἵνα ἐπιγράψωσιν εἰς τὰ ὑπέρθυρα 
tae Ν βια' 78 a ᾽ 
αὐτῶν" ‘ Χριστὸς μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν * στῆτε. 


ἐν δὲ ~ 5» “-“ , , 6 -“ 
ἐν δὲ τῷ αὐτῷ χρόνῳ συνέβη παθεῖν 
4 nw 
ὑπὸ σεισμοῦ Λαοδίκειαν... κατη- 
νέχθη δὲ ὑπὸ τοῦ φόβου τὸ ἥμισυ τῆς 
αὐτῆς πόλεως καὶ αἱ συναγωγαὶ τῶν 
Ιουδαίων * ἀπώλοντο δὲ ἐν αὐτῷ τῷ 
/ 
φόβῳ χιλιάδες Extra ἥμισυ, “EBpaiwv 
τε πλῆθος καὶ χριστιανῶν ὀλίγοι αἱ δὲ 
ἐκκλησίαι τῆς αὐτῆς πόλεως ἔμειναν 
535ε ΄-“ Lad « Ν ,ὔ «< 4 
appayeis, περισωθεῖσαι ὑπὸ Θέου. ὃ δὲ 


> A Ν ~ ᾿ 
αὐτὸς βασιλεὺς ἐχαρίσατο τοῖς Λαοδι- 


κεῦσιν εἰς ἐκχόϊσιν τῆς αὐτῶν πόλεως. 


μηνὶ “Σεπτεμβρίῳ ἰνδ, ζ ἐγένετο 


31 ταῦτα μαθοῦσαι αἱ πλησιάζουσαι πόλεις (Theoph.) 
22 These words come from George the Monk. 
#8 The reading of this word is not clear in the Syriac. 
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urbs Cyzicus subversa οὖ magna ex 
parte collapsa est. 

EKodem anno tempore vespertino 
ab occidente apparuit stella magna 
et horribilis ... quae magnum 
fulgur sursum emittebat: ex hoc, 
quod et ipsum valde splendebat, 
exibant parvi radii ignei. 
Graeci eam cometen vocant, Eun- 
dem in modum per XX. dies orta 
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Ν > 4 Ἁ \ a ~ 
σεισμὸς ἐν Κυζίκῳ καὶ τὸ ἥμισυ τῆς 
αν, ἐλ " 24 
αὐτὴς πόλεως ἔπεσε. 
ἐπὶ δὲ τῆς αὐτῆς βασιλείας [ivd. 0] 
> , > Ν 4 Ν ‘ x 
ἐφάνη ἀστὴρ μέγας Kat φοβερὸς κατὰ 
τὸ δυτικὸν μέρος, πέμπων ἐπὶ τὴν ἄνω 
> -“ ΡΣ rs 25 ε δὲ Ν - 3 “A 
ἀκτῖνα λευκήν," ὁ δὲ χαρακτὴρ airod 
ἀστραπὰς ἀπέπεμπεν. 


> 
ὃν ἔλεγόν τινες εἶναι λαμπαδίαν. 
” δὲ >. \ € ,ὔ es ϑ A 
ἔμεινε δὲ ἐπὶ ἡμέρας K ἐκλάμπων, καὶ 


est oculisque mortalium se obtulit. 
Postea multi . . . multa viderunt 
bella, terrorem evagatum, sitim, 
pluviae inopiam, atque series de- 
vastationum in urbibus factarum. 


“1:2 ἂν .4 ΄ὔ \ x ΄ 
εΕγεένοντο δὲ ἀνυδρίαι και κατα πόλιν 


δημοτικοὶ φόνοι καὶ ἄλλα πολλὸ 


ἀπειλῆς πεπληρωμένα. 


A later fragment of John of Ephesos (II. 1) also shows consider- 
able resemblances to the work of John Malala ; but on this I do not 
insist, as the portions in which they occur all relate to events in the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople, and John of Ephesos, who resided 
in that city, may have got his information from some civic records” 
similar to the extracts published by Cramer,”’ and it is plain that 
some such records must have been used also by John Malala. The 
passages which I have given are sufficient to show beyond a doubt 
that the resemblance between the two authors is not accidental. If, 
therefore, it be not admitted that John of Ephesos copied John 
Malala, it will be necessary to suppose that he copied another John 
of Antioch, otherwise unknown, and that John Malala copied either 
this John or John of Ephesos himself. Such an assumption should 
clearly not be made without very cogent reason, unless indeed some 
evidence can be produced of the existence of such an historian. A 
passage in EKvagrius may perhaps be brought forward as providing 
the evidence required, but I believe that his testimony, when 
properly examined, will be found to tell strongly in favour of the 
view that the John referred to is no other than John Malala. 
Evagrius relates the fire and earthquake of Antioch in the following 
terms :— 


ὑπὸ τοῖς αὐτοῖς ᾿Ιουστίνου χρόνοις ἐμπρησμοί τε συχνοὶ καὶ δεινοὶ κατὰ THY 
> 4 a “-“ 

Αντιόχου γεγόνασιν, ὥσπερ ἡγούμενοι τῶν γεγενημένων ἐν αὐτῇ φοβερωτάτων 
κλόνων καὶ προοίμιον τοῖς. παθήμασι παρεχόμενοι. Μετὰ γὰρ βραχύν τινα 
4 > a“ EBS / m” aA 3 A tr , XN 8 / eee. Ν oA 4 
καιρόν, ἐν τῷ ἑβδόμῳ ἔτει THs αὐτοῦ βασιλείας, μηνὶ δεκάτῳ, ava τὸν ᾿Αρτεμίσιον 

“ ω A , fol 
μῆνα ἤτοι Μάϊον, κθ΄ αὐτοῦ ἡμέρᾳ kar’ αὐτὸ τῆς μεσημβρίας τὸ σταθερώτατον, 
fol A ε , n δ, / EBS (ὃ ἐς β Ν ὃ Ν > λθ ὁ “a 
τῆς ἕκτης ἡμέρας τῆς καλομένης ἑβδομάδος, βρασμὸς καὶ σεισμὸς ἐπελθόντες TH 
πόλει μικροῦ πᾶσαν ἀνατρέψαντες κατήγαγον * οἷς καὶ πῦρ εἵπετο ὥσπερ τὴν 
‘ na ~ ΄ Ν “ 
συμφορὰν μετ᾽ αὐτῶν διανειμάμενον. “A γὰρ ἐκεῖνοι οὐ κατέλαβον, τὸ πῦρ 
4 σεισμὸς μέγας εἰς ὅλον τὸν κόσμον ὥστε πτωθῆναι Td ἥμισυ τῆς Κυζίκου (Theoph.) 


35. τὰς ἑαυτοῦ ἀκτῖνας ἀστραπτούσας (ibid.) 


36. Anecd. Paris. ii. 110 ff. 
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> / 3 , , \ 3 a \@ Ν A , ΄ 
ἀμφινεμόμενον. ἐξηνθράκισέ τε καὶ ἀπετέφρωσε. καὶ ὅσα μὲν τῆς πόλεως πέπον- 
“ lal lal Ν ΄,ὔ 

θεν, ὅσοι τε τοῦ πυρὸς καὶ τῶν σεισμῶν ἔργον γεγόνασιν, ὡς τὸ εἰκὸς ὑπέθετο, 
ε as ΄ \ ΄ , ΄ a 3 , 

ὁποῖά τε παράδοξα καὶ λόγου κρείττω συμβέβηκε, περιπαθῶς ἀφήγηται 
> ΄ i Wh μὰ es ε , , 

Ιωάννῃ τῷ ῥήτορι ὧδε τῆς ἱστορίας καταλήξαντι. 


Now, if this last statement represents the absolute fact, it is 
plain that John the Rhetor cannot be our John Malala (Malala is 
similar in meaning to Rhetor 57), for the latter, as we know, brought 
his chronicle down to 565.% But Dr. E. Patzig, in a pamphlet 
entitled ‘ Unerkannt und unbekannt gebliebene Malalasfragmente,’ 3 
has produced very strong reasons for believing that the two authors 
are the same, and that the 18th book of John Malala is a later 
addition, a result at which I had arrived before I saw his work. 
As, however, the pamphlet is not very accessible in England, and as 
Dr. Patzig has not made his case nearly as strong as he might have 
done, I will give briefly the reasons which have led me to this con- 
clusion. 

In the passage quoted above the resemblance to the narrative 
of John Malala already given is remarkable. The passage in 
Evagrius is only a short compendium, and is naturally written in a 
more classical style than that of the Syriac-speaking chronographer ; 
hence actual quotations cannot be expected. Still there are no 
details in Evagrius which are not to be found either in the epitome 
of John Malala or in Theophanes, and the coincidences are not a 
little striking : we have only to compare ὥσπερ ἡγούμενοι . . . προοί- 
μίον τοῖς παθήμασι παρεχόμενοι With ὅστις προεμήνυσε THY TOD Θεοῦ 
μέλλουσαν ἔσεσθαι ἀγανάκτησιν and with the τὰ προοίμια τῆς τοῦ 
Θεοῦ ὀργῆς and αὕτη ἐγένετο ἄρχη ὠδίνων οἵ Theophanes, μικροῦ 
πᾶσαν ἀνατρέψαντες κατήγαγον with πτωθῆναι σχέδον πᾶσαν τὴν 
πόλιν, and τὸ πῦρ ἐξηνθράκωσέ τε καὶ ἀπετέφρωσε With ἐκεραυνοῦντο 
οἱ θέμελιοι . .. ὑπὸ τοῦ πυρὸς τεφρούμενοι. 

Moreover Evagrius shares the mistake of John Malala in placing 
the earthquake in the seventh year of Justin, and also, like him, 
inserts this date between the account of the fire and that ofthe 
earthquake, although the two events happened in the same regnal 
year and the same indiction. Soteriades, indeed, believes that John 
the Rhetor is the historian known to us as John of Antioch. The 
latter was, however, a sober political historian and did not write 
turgid (περυπαθῶς) accounts of earthquakes ; and, even if we concede 
that he might have devoted some space to the great earthquake of 
526, an examination of the passages in which Evagrius mentions 
John the Rhetor affords, I think, convincing proof that he is not refer~ 


27 Malala is also written Malela, and therefore probably represents the common: 
Syriac title ‘ Malilo’ =Adyios, which is often equivalent to ῥήτωρ when an ecclesiastic 
is referred to. 

28 He gives the length of Justinian’s reign. 
2 Abhandlung zu dem Jahresberichte der Thomasschule zw Leipzig, 1891. 
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ring to our John of Antioch. The events which he relates on the 
avowed authority of John the Rhetor are five in number—(1) the 
translation of the bones of Ignatius, (2) the earthquake of Antioch 
in 457, (8) the murder of Bishop Stephen of Antioch, (4) the 
buildings of Mammian in Antioch and its suburbs, (5) the fire and 
earthquake of 525-6. Now it is hardly necessary to point out that 
these are not the kind of events which John. of Antioch records, 
and in the case of 1 and 4 1 have no hesitation in saying that 
he cannot have recorded them. Moreover, if Evagrius had such a 
valuable historian before him, it is not credible that he should have 
used him only for such unimportant facts as these. On the other 
hand, the pages of John Malala teem with such occurrences, and it 
should be noted that every one of these relates to the local affairs of 
Antioch, on which John Malala is particularly well informed, 
whereas John of Antioch, in spite of his traditional name, shows no 
special interest or knowledge. Moreover, three of these events are 
actually found recorded in the extant portions of John Malala. 
For the reigns of Marcian and Leo the epitomes are especially 
scanty; consequently we have no means of comparing John’s 
account of the earthquake of 457, which, in the epitome, is no 
more than a bare statement of the fact, with the narrative of 
Evagrius; it may be noted, however, that both authors give the 
month and day of the month, and the year of the city*® era; and 
both say that it happened at daybreak on a Sunday;*! both also 
state that Leo sent large gifts to the citizens personally and for the 
rebuilding of the city. The murder of Bishop Stephen, again, is 
related in similar language by the two historians, John Malala 
having ἐσφάγη ... εἰς καλάμια ὀξυνθέντα ὑπὸ τοῦ κλήρου τοῦ 
ἰδίου, and Evagrius ὃν παῖδες ᾿Αντιοχέων καλάμοις διεχειρίσαντο 
ἴσα δόρασιν ὀξυνθεῖσιν. 

It follows, then, that, if we deny the identity of John Rhetor 
and John Malala, we must hold that there were two men who 
were both named John, were both described by a similar title, 
both lived at Antioch, both wrote histories, both gave special 
attention to events of no political importance, such as natural 
calamities, local affairs, and translations of relics, both recorded 
the earthquake of 457, with the month and day and year of 
Antioch, both mentioned the gifts of Leo to the city after that 
event, both described the peculiar manner in. which Bishop Stephen 
was killed, and in the description used the expression κάλαμοι 
ὀξυνθέντες, both narrated in similar language the fire and earth- 
quake of 525-6, both wrongly placed the earthquake in the seventh 
year of Justin, and both wrongly supposed that the fire and the 


* The variation in the numbers (an easy corruption) is of no importance.- 
* διαφαούσης κυριακῆς (Jo. Mal.)}; κυρίας ἐπικαταλαβούσης ἡμέρας (Evagr.) 
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earthquake occurred in different regnal years. On this ground 
alone, then, it seems impossible to resist the conclusion that the two 
authors are identical. But, further, the passages in which John 
Rhetor is mentioned by Evagrius are not the only ones in which a 
use of John Malala can be detected; Evagrius 3, 37 (latter half), 
48, 44, containing the accounts of the fortification of Dara, the 
rebellion of Vitalian, the invasion of the Huns, the earthquake of 
Rhodes, and the Trisagion riots, are derived from John Malala, as 
must be apparent to any one who compares them with the correspond- 
ing narratives in that author, though Dr. Patzig does not seem to 
have noticed the fact. It is not possible to hold that John drew from 
Evagrius, as he has many details which do not occur in that author, ~ 
whereas, with the exception of a single statement in chapter 44, 
which, as he says himself, he derived from Severus, there is nothing 
in Evagrius which is not to be found in John Malala. The same 
is probably the case with the first four chapters of book iv., though: 
here Evagrius has several details which do not occur in our present 
text of John Malala. It would hence appear that from 502, at. 
which point Eustace of Epiphaneia stopped, as far as 526 John Malala 
was the chief authority followed by Evagrius, and the fact that 
Evagrius has gone to him for his account of Vitalian’s rebellion is 
very strong evidence that he was not-acquainted with our John of 
Antioch, for the latter has a much fuller account of that event, of 
which he seems to have been an eye-witness. The edition of John 
Malala used by Evagrius, from which the eighteenth book, or the 
greater part of it, was absent, might possibly have been an epitome ; 
but, considering the date of Evagrius, it is more probable that the 
work of John Malala’ originally ended with the death of Justin, or 
rather with the year 528,” at which point is inserted a reckoning up 
of the time from the creation,®® followed by the expression ἐν δὲ 
τοῖς χρόνοις τούτοις, ὡς προεῖπον, Which does not, I believe, occur 
elsewhere in John Malala, and that the author, like Marcellinus, 
afterwards added the events of his own day down to the death 
of Justinian. If, however, the statement of Evagrius be insisted 
on, and the identity of the two Johns rejected, the case for the 
identification. of John Malala with the author mentioned by John 
of Ephesos becomes all the stronger ; for, as we can hardly suppose 
that the latter used an authority for the earthquake of 528 and the 
earthquake of Laodikeia different from the one which he uses for the 
earthquake of 526, the author whom he followed must have continued 
his work later than 526, and cannot, therefore, be the same as John 
Rhetor; hence we shall -have to postulate not-only one but two 
unknown Johns of Antioch. - 


32 The statement of Evagrius cannot, of course, be pressed to mean that the earth 
quake was absolutely the last event recorded by John. 
38. Such a chronological recapitulation occurs elsewhere only at the birth of Christ 
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Seeing, then, how great are the difficulties raised. by any other 
hypothesis, I hold it to be certain that the three Johns were one-and 
the same person. This author must, then, have written before John 
’ of Ephesos wrote the second part of his. ‘ Ecclesiastical History.’ 
Now the third part of this work was written during a series of years 
of which the earliest that can be demonstrated is 581; the second’ 
part was, therefore, completed before that year, and tie, chronicle of 
John Malala must have been finished some considerable time earlier, 
as we have to allow time for John of Ephesos to write his second 
part. It is scarcely necessary to point out how well this agrees 
with the conclusion, already shown on other grounds to be probable, 
that the work ended with the death of Justinian. From the ex- 
pression by which that emperor is designated in the Tusculan Frag- 
ments it would follow that the greater part of the eighteenth book was 
added during Justinian’s reign, and the work would then naturally 
have been completed immediately after his death in 565. This, it 
may be mentioned, is essentially the same view as that maintained 
by Mommsen, though he does not show any knowledge of John of 
Ephesos, nor does he take any note of the confirmation derived from 
the Tusculan Fragments and from Evagrius. 

EK. W. Brooks. 


THE OXFORD COUNCIL OF DECEMBER 1197. 


GREAT importance is rightly assigned to the first instances of ‘a 
constitutional opposition to a royal demand for money,’! cf which 
the two alleged earliest cases are ‘the opposition of St. Thomas to 
the king’s manipulation of the danegeld [1163], end the refusal by 
St. Hugh of Lincoln to furnish money for Richard’s war in France 
[1197].’? These two precedents are always classed together: Dr. 
Stubbs writes of St. Hugh’s action— 


The only formal resistance to the king in the national council proceeds 
from St. Hugh of Lincoln and Bishop Herbert of Salisbury, who refuse 
to consent to grant him an aid in knights and money for his foreign war- 
fare ... an act which stands out prominently by the side of St. Thomas’s 
protest against Henry’s proposal to ae aaa the sheriff’s share of 
danegeld.* 


And Mr. Freeman repeats the parallel :— 


Thomas .. . withstands, and “withstands successfully, the levying of 
a danegeld. . . . As Thomas of London had withstood the demands of 
the father, Hugh of Avalon withstood the demands of the son. In a 


' Stubbs, Const. Hist. (1874), i. 510. "3 -Tbid- pe 577. 

* Select Charters (1870), pp. 28-9. So too preface to Rog. Hoveden (1871): ‘It 
may be placed on a par with St. Thomas’s opposition to Henry [1 in 1163’ (ιν. pp. xci- 
xcii). .So also Larly Plantagenets (1876), p. 126, and Const. Hist. i. 510. 
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great council... . [he] spoke up for the laws and rights of Englishmen 
» «+ no men or money were they bound to contribute for undertakings 
beyond the sea.* 


Having already discussed the earlier instance,> and advanced 
the view that the Woodstock debate [1163] did not relate to 
danegeld at all, but to an attempt of the king to seize for himself 
the auxilium vicecomitis (a local levy), I now approach the later 
instance. 

‘This occasion,’ we read, ‘is a memorable one:’® it is that of 
an ‘event of great importance,’’ of ‘a landmark in constitutional 
history.’* No apology, therefore, is needed for endeavouring to 
throw some further light on an event of such cardinal importance. 
But, to clear the ground, let us first define what we mean by 
‘ opposition to a royal demand for money.’ However autocratic 
the king may have been—and on this point there is not only a 
difference of opinion but a difference in fact corresponding with — 
his strength at any given period—there were limits set by law or 
custom (or, should we rather say, limits, both written and unwritten ?) 
beyond which he could not pass. ‘ Domesday,’ for instance, was a 
- written limit: if the king claimed from a manor assessed at ten 
hides the danegeld due from twenty, the tenant need only appeal 
to ‘ Domesday’ (poneret se super rotulum Winton’). Or, again, if from 
a feudal tenant owing the forty days’ service the king were to 
claim eighty days, he would be transgressing unwritten custom as 
binding as a written record. But outside these limits there lay a 
debatable ground where that elastic term auailium proved con- 
veniently expansive. It was here that the crown could increase its 
demands, and here that a conflict would arise as to where the limit 
should be placed, a conflict to be determined not by law, but by a trial 
of strength between the crown and its opponents. We have, then, 
to decide to which of these spheres the action of St. Hugh should be 
assigned, whether to that of the lawyer appealing to the letter of 
the bond or to that of the popular leader opposing the demands of 
the king, though they did not contravene thé law. If one may use 
the terms, for convenience sake, it was a question of law or a ques- 
tion of politics; and only if it was the latter had it a true consti- 
tutional importance. 

The two chief accounts of the Oxford debate are found in Roger 
Hoveden and the ‘Vita Magna St. Hugonis.’ As they are both 
printed in ‘ Select Charters,’ I need not repeat them here. There 
is, however, an independent version in the ‘ Vita’ of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, which it may be desirable to add :—- 

4 Norm. Cong. vy. 675, 695. 
ὃ EnawisH HisrorroaL Review, v. 750. 


_* Early Plantagenets, p. 126. * Const. Hist. i. 509 
8 Ibid. p. 510, and pref. to Rog. Hoveden, tv. pp. xci-xcii. ; 
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In Anglicanam coepit [rex] ecclesiam duris exactionibus debacchari. 
Unde collecto in unum regni'clero, habitoque contra insolitum et tam 
urgens incommodum districtiore consilio, verbum ad importunas pariter 
et importabiles impositiones contradictionis et cleri totius pro ecclesiastica 
libertate responsionis, in ore Lincolnensis tanquam personae prae ceteris 
approbatae religionis authenticae magis communi omnium desiderio est 
assignatum (vii. 103-4). 


Gerald’s editor impugns the correctness of these statements, on 
the grounds that. the assembly was not clerical merely and that the 
bishop did not speak on behalf of the whole church. But the pas- 
sage seems to me to refer to a meeting of the clergy in which it 
was decided that St. Hugh should be their spokesman at the 
council. Of the other objection I shall treat below. 

According to Hoveden, Richard asked for either (1) three 
hundred knights who would serve him, at their own costs, for a 
year, or (2) a sum sufficient to enable him to hire three hundred 
knights for a year at the rate of three shillings a day. The ‘ Vita 
Magna,’ however, implies that the former alternative alone was laid 
before the council. The grounds on which St. Hugh protested are 
thus given by our two authorities :— 

Respondit pro se, quod ipse in hoc voluntati regis nequaquam adquie- 
sceret, tum quia processu temporis in ecclesiae suae detrimentum redun- 
daret, tum quia successores sui dicerent, ‘ Patres nostri comederunt uvam 
acerbam, et dentes filiorum obstupescunt ’ (Hoveden). 

Scio equidem ad militare servitium domino regi, sed in hac terra 
solummodo exhibendum, Lincolniensem ecclesiam teneri; extra metas 
vero Angliae nil tale ab ea deberi. Unde mihi consultius arbitror ad 
natale solum repedare . . . quam hic pontificatum gerere et ecclesiam 
mihi commissam, antiquas immunitates perdendo, insolitis angariis sub- 
jugare (‘ Magna Vita’). 


Two points stand out clearly—one, that St. Hugh took his stand 
on the prescriptive rights of his church, rights infringed by the king’s 
demand ; the other, that he spoke for himself alone, not for the 
church, still less for the barons, and least of all for the nation. 
Our authorities, however, are so vague that they leave in doubt the 
precise point ‘taken’ by the saintly prelate. Mr. Freeman, we 
have seen, confidently assumes that he ‘spoke up for the laws and 
rights of Englishmen ;’ Miss Norgate holds that he ‘took up the 
position of Thomas and Anselm as a champion of constitutional 
liberty,’ ° whatever that may mean; even Dr. Stubbs claims that 
he ‘ acted on behalf of the nation to which he had joined himself.’ !° 

I venture to think that the clue to the enigma is to be found in 
quite another quarter. In the chronicle of Jocelin de Brakelond 
we. find a most instructive passage, which refers, it cannot be 


® England under the Angevin Kings, ii. 350. 
” Early Plantagenets, p. 126. . 
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doubted, to this same episode. The story is told somewhat 
differently, but the point raised is the same. King Richard, we 
are told, demanded that knights should be sent him from England, 
in the proportion of one from every ten due by the church ‘baronies.’ 
The servitium debitum of St. Edmund’s being forty, the abbot was 
called upon to send four.'! That the principle of joint equipment, 
which had been adopted under Henry II, was resorted to on this 
occasion is the more probable because a few years later (1205) we 
find King John similarly demanding quod novem milites per totam 
Angliam invenirent decimum militem, bene paratum equis et armis, 
ad defensionem regni nostri. I admit, however, that it is not 
mentioned in the other versions of our episode, and Jocelin speaks 
only of the demand upon the church fiefs. But the point is that 
when the abbot consulted his tenants as to sending the four knights 
required, they protested that they were liable to pay scutage, but 
not to serve out of England.!? Now this is a locus classicus on the 
institution of scutage. Its bearing I shall examine below, after 
finishing the story. The abbot, we read, finding himself in a strait, 
crossed the sea in search of the king, who told him that a fine 
would not avail; he wanted men, not money.’ 
Surely we have here the key to the position taken by St. Hugh. 
When he claimed that his fief was not bound ad servitium militare 
... extra metas Angliae he cannot have referred to the pay- 
ment of scutage, for that had been paid by his predecessors and 
himself without infringing the liberties of their church.'* He must, 
therefore, have referred not to ‘money,’ but to personal service 
outside the realm. But was this exemption peculiar to the church 
of Lincoln ? If we find the same privilege existing at St. Edmund’s 
and at Salisbury, may we not infer that the church contingents were 
only bound to serve in person for ‘ defence, not defiance,’ and that 
we have here the perfect explanation of the fact that scutage, as 
commutation for service, is an institution, when it first appears, 
peculiar to church fiefs? The medieval dread of creating a pre- 

" Precepit rex Ricardus omnibus episcopis et abbatibus Angliae ut de suis barontis 
novem milites facerent decimum, et sine dilacione venirent ad eum in Normanniam, 
cum equis et armis in auxilium contra Regem Franciae. Unde et abbatem oporiuit 
respondere de iiti nrilitibus mittendis (ed. Camden Soc. p. 63). 

12 Cumque summoneri fecisset omnes milites swos, et 608 inde convenisset, respon- 
derunt feudos suos, guos de Sancto Aedmundo tenwerunt, hoc non debere, nec se nec 
patres corum unquam Angliam exisse, set scutagium ey Re ad ᾿υῤαρ end regis 
dedisse (Ibid.) 

13 Abbas vero in arcto posito, hinc videns libertatem sworwm militum periclitari, 
illine timens ne amitterct saisinam baronie sue pro defectu servicii regis, sicut con- 
tigerat Episcopo Lundonensi [2 Lincolnensi] et multis baronibus Angliae, statim trans 
fretavit, et . . . in primis nullwm potuit facere finem cum rege per denarios. Dicenti 
ergo se non indigere auro nec argento, sed quatuor milites instanter exigenti, ἀῶ: (ib.) 

4 In quibus conservandis sive exhibendis hactenus fere per tredecim annos a rectis 
praedecessorum meorum vestigiis non recessi (Magna Vita). 


18 Ad publicam rem tuendam (Abingdon Cart. ii. 3). 
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cedent preyed on the abbot as on the saint.. From the counéil of 
Lillebonne to the Bedford ausxiliwm (1224) it was always the same 
cry :— ᾿ ἷ τς. 
Creiment k’il seit en feu tornez 
Kt en costume seit tenu 

Et par costume seit rendu. 


It was in this spirit that Hugh of Avalon, I take it, made his 
stand: other prelates might waive the point, in consideration of 
the king’s necessities, but he, at least, would never allow a standing 
exemption to be broken through, and thus impaired for all time. 

His attitude, we are told, proved fatal to the scheme, compelling 
the king and his ministers to abandon it in impotent wrath. But 
perhaps his biographer exaggerates the defeat, for the bishop of 
Salisbury, we know, had to purchase the king’s pardon for his 
action by a heavy fine, while the abbot of St. Edmund’s had to 
compromise the matter by the payment of a large sum.'® It seems 
probable that similar compromises would be arranged in other cases 
where the request was not complied with. 

If, then, I am right in the solution I offer, St. Hugh must have 
taken the narrowest ground, and have acted on behalf of ecclesias- 
tical privilege, and only incidentally even for that, his protest 
being limited to his own church.'” And, further, it follows that, 
like St. Thomas, he was acting strictly on the defensive. To say 
that his action affords ‘the first clear case of the refusal of a money 
grant demanded directly by the crown, and a most valuable pre- 
cedent for later times,’ 15. is, [submit with all respect, to set it in a 
quite erroneous light. In 1197, as in 1163, the crown was trying to 
infringe on well-established rights, and St. Hugh, like St. Thomas, 
resisted that infringement, so far as his own rights were concerned, 


16 Quatuor milites stipendiarios optulit abbas. Quos cum rex recepisset, apud cas- 
tellum de How misit. Abbas autem in instanti eis xxavi marcas dedit ad expensas 
al dierum. In crastino autem venerunt quidam familiares regis, consulentes abbati 
ut sibi caute provideret, dicentes werram posse durare per annum integrum vel am- 
plius, et expensas militum excrescere et multiplicari in perpetuum dampnum ei et 
ecclesiae suae. Et ideo consulebant ut, antequam recederet de curia, finem faceret cum 
rege, unde posset quietus esse de militibus predictis post xl dies. Abbas autem, sano 
usus consilio, centum libras regi dedit pro tali quietantia (Jocelin, p. 63). It is note- 
worthy that thirty-six mares would represent just three shillings a day. (for forty days) 
for each knight, the very sum named by Hoveden. In 1205 the pay named in John’s 
writ was two shillings a day (home service), but both these sums are largely in excess 
of the eightpence a day paid, as we have seen, under Henry II, the discrepancy being 
incomprehensible, unless the higher wage implied a larger following. 

Dr. Stubbs held [1870] that he acted ‘ not on ecclesiastical but on constitutional 
grounds’ (Select Charters, p. 28), though he subsequently [1871] doubted whether ‘ the 
grounds of the opposition’ were ‘ecclesiastical or constitutional’ (Pref. to Hoveden, 
Iv. p. xci), and even admitted that ‘the opposition of St. Hugh was based not on his 
right as a member of the national council, but on the immunities of his church’ (Const. 
Hist. i. 578). > Pang 

18 Hoveden, tv. xcii. wwe ἢ, “ae ‘ a eae oad 
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just as he would have resisted an attempt of the crown to deprive 
his see of a manor, of feudal services, or of goods. The crown 
might take its pound of flesh, but more than that it should not 
have; never, through any action of his, should his church be 
deprived of its prescriptive rights.’ J. H. Rounp. 


ON THE INTERCOURSE BETWEEN ENGLISH AND BOHEMIAN WYCLIFFITES 
IN THE EARLY YEARS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


Proressor Losrertu, of Czernowitz, who eight years ago esta- 
blished beyond the reach of controversy the literary dependence of 
Hus upon Wycliffe, and who has edited a number of texts (in- 
cluding no less than five volumes of Wycliffe himself) bearing upon 
the religious movement derived from him both in England and 
Bohemia, has lately put forth a valuable paper on the relations 
between the two branches of the reforming party,’ upon which I 
should like to offer a few notes and observations, not by way of 
exhausting the interest of that article, but for the purpose of adding 
what I can of illustration and sometimes of correction. 

There has been some discussion as to the channel by which 
Wycliffe’s works reached Bohemia. In 1884 Dr. Loserth wrote— 


Kbenso unrichtig ist die Behauptung Enea Silvio’s, dass ein Mann 
aus vornehmem Hause Namens Faulfisch die ersten Kxemplare Wiclif- 
scher Schriften nach Prag iiberbracht habe. Es ist dies bekanntlich eine 
Verwechslung mit jenem Nicolaus Faulfisch, der in Gesellschaft mit einem 
anderen Studierenden eine Urkunde nach Prag brachte, in welcher die 
Universitit Oxford am 5. October 1406, die Rechtgliubigkeit Wiclifs be- 
hauptete.? : 


Had Aeneas Sylvius made the statement attributed to him, he 
would undoubtedly have been in error, since it can be shown that 
some of Wycliffe’s writings were read at Prague before the end of 
the fourteenth century, and possibly within a few years of Wycliffe’s 
death in 1884.3 And we have Jerom of Prague’s express statement 
that he transcribed Wycliffe’s ‘Dialogus’ and ‘ Trialogus’ during 
his stay in England, and took back the books with him,‘ probably 
in 1401 or 1402.5 But as a matter of fact Aeneas said not a word 
about Faulfisch’s bringing the first copies of Wycliffe’s works: he 
said simply— 


19 Antiquas immunitates perdendo. 

1 Mittheil. des Instit. fiir Oesterreich. Gesch.-Forsch. xii. (1891), pp. 254-69. 

2 Hus und Wiclif (1884), pp. 79 7. Compare Dr. Loserth’s introduction to Wycliffe, 
de Ecclesia (1885), p. xvii. 

3 Loserth, Hus und Wiclif, pp. 78 f.; Mittheil., ubi supra, p. 257; cf. Lechler, 
Johann von Wielif (1873), ii. 112 f., 135. 

4 H. von der Hardt, Corp. Act. et Decr. Constant. Concil. iv. (1699), col. 635. 

5 Loserth, Hus und Wiclif, p. 82. 
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vir quidam genere nobilis, ex domo quam Putridi Piscis vocant, apud 
Oxoniam Angliae civitatem literis studens, cum Joannis Wiclevi libros 
offendisset, quibus de realibus universalibus titulus inscribitur, magnopere 
illis oblectatus, exemplaria seeum attulit. Inter quae de civili iure, deque 
divino,® de ecclesia, de diversis quaestionibus, contra clerum pleraque 
volumina, veluti pretiosum thesaurum, patriae suae intulit.” 


Aeneas Sylvius makes this statement at the beginning of his 
account of the rise of the Hussite movement, and I have no doubt 
that it was the first notice of Wycliffe’s works being brought into 
Bohemia of which he was aware; but his language, it will be seen, 
is not chargeable with the mistake which has been read into it. It 
has, indeed, a remarkable confirmation in the fact that there exists 
a manuscript (Cod. palat. Vindobon. 1294) of three works of Wycliffe, 
the ‘ De Veritate Sacrae Scripturae,’ ‘De Dominio Divino,’ and ‘ De 
Kcclesia,’—two of which appear in Aeneas Sylvius’s list—containing 
a note stating that the ‘ De Veritate’ was ‘ corrected at Oxford on 
the feast of the Purification 1407 by Nicolas Faulfiss and George of 
Knyehnicz.’* It is singular that in the English translation of 
Dr. Loserth's book, where this note is quoted in another connexion,? 
its bearing upon Aeneas Sylvius’s testimony is not observed, 
although, as I took occasion to point out in my preface to Wycliffe’s 
first book ‘ de Civili Dominio,’ it raised a strong presumption in its 
favour.'!° J am glad, therefore, to see that Dr. Loserth now accepts 
the fact that Faulfisch brought at least the works contained in 
that manuscript back with him to Bohemia." He adds that later 
chroniclers have, by a plain confusion of his name with that of 
Jerom of Prague, made out of this Nicolas a Jerom Faulfisch and 
asserted that he was the first to bring Wycliffe’s writings to Prague : 
in other words, they knew that Jerom of Prague and that a certain 
Faulfisch were Bohemians who had studied at Oxford, and it was 
tempting to make Faulfisch the surname of Jerom and to identify 
the two.'? But neither the statement about the ‘first’ writings nor 
the confusion with Jerom is attributable to Aeneas Sylvius. 

Dr. Loserth furnishes some fresh particulars respecting Richard 


® Or de civili, de ture divino, Aen. Sylv. Opera (Basle, 1571), p. 103. 

7 Aen. Sylv. Hist. Bohem. xxxv. (Helmstiidt, 1699), p. 49. 

8 De Eccl., intr. p. xvii; De Domvin. Div. (ed. R. Li. Poole, 1890), pref. p. x. 

9 Wiclif and Hus (1884), p. 101, note. 

0 Wycliffe, De Civ. Dom. i. (1885), pref. p. ix. 

“ι΄ Mittheil., ubi supra, pp. 258 f. I notice that Dr. Loserth speaks of Kenmerton 
(now Kemerton) as_a village in Worcestershire instead of in Gloucestershire. It be- 
longed, of course, to the old diocese of Worcester. The story to which he refers in con- 
nexion with Faulfisch (p. 259) was of a bishop, not an archbishop, and a cook (Docum. 
Mag. Joh. Hus, ed. Palacky, 1869, p. 729). On pp. 260, 263 ‘Herford’ should be 
‘Hereford ;’ and on pp. 263, 266 ‘Covling’ is a mistake for ‘ Cooling.’ 

15. Shirley varied the operation and made Jerom and Nicolas brothers(Fasc. Ziz.,1858, 
intr. p. Ixxxii, mote); he was aware.of.the note in the Vienna MS. 1294. But this 
dichotomy reminds one of ‘ Lahmi the brother of Goliath the Gittite’ in.1 Chron. xx. 5. 
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Wyche, a narrative of whose trial for heresy was printed, from a 
copy taken from a Prague manuscript and kindly supplied by him, 
in this Review, vol. v. (1890), pp. 581-544. I notice that he 
follows 15 Lechler, who, indeed, expresses himself with reserve, in 
making Wyche burned in 1431. But Lechler knew only the royal 
writ of 15 July 1440, printed by Foxe,’ forbidding pilgrimages to 
‘the place of his execution, and he connected his death with other 
recorded measures taken against heretics in 1431.° There is, how- 
‘ever, evidence of the year, the day, and even the hour of Wyche’s 
‘burning. The Brute chronicle says thai it took place on the Friday 
before Midsummer in the nineteenth year of Henry VI;'" but, as 
‘this would be near eleven months after the writ referred to, Stow, 
‘who used the manuscript, naturally corrected ‘xix’ into ‘ xviij’ and 
adopted the correction in his ‘ Annales’ (ed. 1631, p. 378 b). The 
eighteenth year is established by the express statements of Gregory’s 
chronicle,!* and by the record in a ‘ Short English Chronicle’ of the 
time which states (with a mistake in the name) that ‘in this yere 
was Sir Robert White, some tyme vicorye of Depfford, and anopere 
seculer man, dampned for heresye, and brent at Toure Hill in a 
mornyng at vij of the cloke ’'’—that is, to combine the notices, on 
Friday, 17 June 1440; so that the gatherings at the place of execu- 
tion were put down within a month. 

A letter to Hus purporting to be from an Englishman named 
Richard has long been known,” but the signature ‘ Ricus [sic] 
Vuychewitze,’ from its Bohemian ring, led Lechler ?! to suspect his 
nationality. A newer text, however, printed by Constantin von 
Hofler,” gives ‘Richardus Vitze;’ and it is clear, as Dr. Loserth 
remarks, that the longer form is made up out of ‘ Wyche’ combined 
with a gloss ‘ Wicze’ to help Bohemians in the pronunciation. 
The further change of cz into tz will not surprise those who are 
familiar with the handwriting of the time. One manuscript has 
‘Richardus Wigleph,’*> which is a manifest attempt to make an 
unknown English name intelligible by a bold identification with 
another which was very well known and, in an abbreviated form, 

15. Mittheil., ubi supra, p. 269. . 

4 Johann von Wiclif,.ii. 351; cf. p. 320. 

18 Acts and Monuments, ed. 1855, iii. 703. 

16 Cf. Fabyan’s Chronicles (ed. Ellis, 1811), p. 602. 

7 Engl. Chron. of Rich. IT, &c. (ed. J. 5. Davies, Camden Society, 1856), p. 56. 

8 Coll. of a Citizen of London (ed. J. Gairdner, Camden Society, 1876), p. 183. 

” Three Fifteenth-Cent. Chron. (ed. J. Gairdner, Camden Society, 1880), p. 63. 

*0 Joh. Hus Hist. et Monum. (Nuremberg, 1558), i. f. ci. 

21 Johann von Wiclif, ii. 351, n. 3. 

2 Geschichtschreiber der Husitischen Bewegung, ii. (Font. Rer. Austriac., Ser. iv. 
1865), pp. 210 ff. There was no reason why the editor should have changed the 
infimus sacerdotum in the signature into infirmus sacerdotum. If this was the read- 


ing of his manuscript, he should haye corrected it. 
33. Mittheil., ubi supra, p. 260. 
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not very dissimilar. The letter was written in London on 8 Sep- - 
tember : in Hofler’s edition it bears no date of year; but the old 
text gives 1410, which is certainly right. Hus’s reply, addressed . 
simply to ‘ Richard,’ has been printed both by Hofler (pp. 212 ff.) 
and by Palacky.* | 

Of greater interest is the fact that in this same year, and on 
the same day as Wyche—Dr. Loserth has omitted to call attention 
to this latter coincidence—Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, also 
wrote, from his castle of Cooling, in Kent, a letter, which Dr. Loserth 
now prints for the first time,” to members of the reforming: party 
at Prague,” to Wok of Waldstein, or in his absence to Zdislaw of 
Zwierzeticz. If, as the editor thinks, this letter of 8 Sept. shows 
knowledge of the events at Prague following the burning of Wycliffe’s 
books from 27 July to 6 August, it certainly affords remarkable_ 
evidence of the brisk intercommunication between the Wycliffites at 
home and in Bohemia. ‘The allusion, however, need not, perhaps, . 
be pressed so closely; in any case it need not refer to any events 
later than Zdislaw’s excommunication on 18 July.27 Dr. Loserth 
observes that Oldcastle’s letter contains no mention of any trouble 
impending over the English Lollards at.the time; and yet, he says, 
die Prozesse gegen thn begannen 1410, in demselben Jahre also von 
welchem ... das Schreiben Sir Johns datirt ist. This is not 
quite correct. The archbishop of Canterbury had on the previous 
3 April laid the church of Cooling under an interdict on account of 
the unlicensed preaching of one John, a chaplain, who, we may 
take it, was maintained by Oldcastle and probably lived in his 
house; but immediately afterwards, 5 April, in order to permit the 
marriage of Oldcastle’s daughter with Sir Thomas Broke, the inter- 
dict was suspended for three days, ob reverentiam nobilitatis utri- 
usque personae, and not much later—the date is not given—was 
relaxed altogether.” Lechler, to whom Dr. Loserth refers, has 
quite rightly said that the interdict was imposed ohne auch nur ein 
Wort der Riige wider den Lord selbst laut werden zu lassen.*° There 
are, indeed, no reasons for believing that any measures were taken 
against Oldcastle personally so long as Henry IV lived.*! 

The question arises, How was the intercourse between the re- 
formers in England and Bohemia carried on? Both Wyche and 
Oldcastle say expressly that they received tidings from brethren, 
coming unmistakably from Prague, who informed them of the 
progress of the reforming movement there. Can we point to any 


*4 Docum. Mag. Joh. Hus, pp. 12 ff. 35. Mittheil., ubi supra, pp. 266 f. 

38 The subscription is per Johannem Oldecastellis, summi de Cobham, where I 
take swmmi to be a scriptural error for dominum (sumi for dam). 

ὅτ Docum. Mag. Joh. Hus, pp. 397 ff. 35. Mittheil., ubi supra, p. 263. 

* Wilkins, Concil. Magn. Brit. iii. 8329-31. 

% Joh. von Wiclif, ii, 81. 3! Cf. ibid. pp. 80, 82. 
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particular persons who brought news and letters from the one 
country to the other? The general fact that many Bohemians 
came to England after the marriage of Richard II with Ann of 
Luxemburg in 1382 is of course well known,*? and there were Czech 
students at Oxford from an earlier time onwards., Dr. Loserth has 
before now called attention to the endowment by Adalbert Ranconis 
in 1888 of a fund for the benefit of Bohemian students in arts or 
theology at Paris or Oxford.** But when we come to ask for the 
names of individual students we can only cite Jerom of Prague, 
Nicolas Faulfisch, and George of Kniehnicz. And conversely we 
hear of no English Lollard by name in Bohemia until the later 
stages of the Hussite movement. It is, therefore, of some interest 
that Dr. Loserth has discovered that a certain Scotsman, Quintin 
Folkhyrde, wrote Lollard tracts which were carried out to Prague in 
1410, possibly by the hands of the same bearer as the two letters 
οὐ 8 Sept. of Wyche to Hus and of Oldcastle to Wok of Waldstein. 
The tracts, four in number, which are preserved in a Prague manu- 
script, are introduced by the words, Hee sunt nova Scocie anno 
1410 Pragam portata. Est quidam armiger, nomine Quintinus Folk- 
hyrde, id est, pastor populi; qui imsurgit in causa Det manu forti,. 
equitando per patrias et palam publicando in materna lingua ista que 
secuntur.*4 They proceed in the first person. ΤῸ Dr. Loserth’s 
account of their contents I am able to add a fact which shows the 
popularity they obtained in Bohemia; namely, that they were 
translated into Czech and may be found in the Vienna manuscript 
4916. The knowledge of this book I owe to Herr Ferdinand 
Menéik, of the imperial library at Vienna, who kindly showed it to 
me in January 1889, and interpreted enough of it for me to be 
able to identify it with confidence with the work described by Dr. 

Loserth.* It belongs to the early part of the fifteenth century, and 
contains besides letters of Hus in Czech, &. Dr. Loserth is pro- 

bably right in taking the second letter to be addressed to the bishop 
of Glasgow, though ‘ Glatonensi’ in the Latin is puzzling, and ‘ Glo- 

- coveskemo’ in the Czech more puzzling still. All attempts which 

I have made to track Quintin Folkhyrde (if Folkhyrde be really a 

surname) in Scotland have failed. | 

Dr. Loserth concludes the article which has furnished the 
text of these remarks of mine by printing a second letter from 
Oldcastle, addressed to King Wenceslaus and dated from London 


82 Cf. Lechler, ii. 111 ff. 

3 Hus und Wielif, p. 55; Mittheil., ubi supra, p. 255. 

4 Mittheil., ubi supra, p. 261, n. 2. 

% The first sentence agrees with that Cacia from the Latin (but without naming 


the year 1410). The subscription to the last letter also agrees, as do the addresses 
of all the letters. 
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on 7 Sept.; the year Dr. Loserth gives reasons for believing to be 
1413. It affords further evidence of the intercourse between 
England and Bohemia, since Oldcastle speaks of having heard by 
letter from Hus and others of the king’s continued attachment to 
the reformers. ὁ. Reeinatp L. Poor. 


A CONTEMPORARY ORATION ON POPE ALEXANDER VI. 


On 16 Sept. 1503 Burchardus records in his diary that Alexius 
Celadenus or Celadonius, bishop of Gallipoli, delivered a discourse 
to the cardinals about to enter into conclave for the election 
of a successor to Pope Alexander VI. Et fuit tediosa et longa 
oratio. Burchardus’s most recent editor, Thuasne, states that this 
oration exists in manuscript in the Bibliothéque Nationale, and adds, 
Bien qwil ne soit pas dépourvu d'une certaine habileté, vu la difficulté 
du sujet, sa lecture confirme pleinement les épithetes de Burchard. He 
omits to observe that, granting that the discourse may have been 
too long for the cardinals, the longer the better for us, inasmuch as it 
contains an account of Pope Alexander of almost unique value, not 
merely as the judgment of a contemporary, but as delivered in 
public before an audience of contemporaries, whose station in 
the church had brought them into almost daily intercourse with 
the deceased pope, and before whom any serious misrepresentation 
would have been impossible. It is incomprehensible how he should 
have failed to reprint an historical testimony of such importance, 
having it under his own eyes. Fortunately the, omission can be 
repaired by favour of a circumstance unknown to him and to all 
other writers on the Borgias—the existence of the oration in print. 
It was printed, no doubt immediately after its delivery, without 
specification of place or the printer’s name, but, as would appear by 
the type in Rome, and the only copy known to have occurred 
hitherto has just been purchased by the British Museum. 

No startling novelty is to be looked for in the remarks of 
Celadenus, although some minor facts of interest come to light. 
Their value consists in the full confirmation of the sane and impar- 
tial view of Alexander taken by the bishop of Peterborough, and 
their refutation alike of the modern Roman catholic apologists who 
have endeavoured to rehabilitate the pope’s moral character and 
of the depreciatory estimate of him as a sovereign formed by Villari, 
Gregorovius, and other modern writers of liberal prepossessions. 
Celadenus is, on the one hand, obviously acquainted with the exist- 
ence of crimes and grave scandals, which he cleverly avoids enu- 
merating, by assuming their universal notoriety. The remainder of 
his oration, moreover, is full of oblique reflections upon the defurct 
pope, and exhortations regarding the choice of a successor which 
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would be nonsensical if the late pontificate were not regarded as 
utterly disastrous in a spiritual point of view. At the same time it 
sufficiently attests the impression which Alexander had produced 
upon his contemporaries. The vastness of his designs, the vigour 
of his actions, a certain geniality and magnanimity in his nature, the 
promptitude of his resource and the persuasiveness of his eloquence, 
above all his astonishing fortune, still awe the speaker’s imagina- 
tion and make his criticism almost a panegyric. It may be added 
that the circumstances under which the discourse was delivered 
were singularly conducive to impartiality. The fortunes of “the. 
house of Borgia still hung in the seale, too unpromising to tempt a 
flatterer, nor as yet sufficiently depressed to encourage a libeller. 
Geladenus’s oration must reflect the general sentiment with a fidelity 
unusual in compositions of its kind. The portion immediately 
concerning Alexander VI is as follows :— 


Nascitur Alexander Valentiae regni pulcherrima et nobilissima sede 
sub Alfonso Valentinorum et Aragonum clarissimo ac potentissimo Rege, 
Borgiarum familia splendida ut audio et illustri. Patriis deinde moribus 
a parentibus educatus et institutus, Bononiam in Italiam ad bonas artes 
et leges sacras capessendas transmittitur, sub cura et opere avunculi tum 
Cardinalis- Valentini postea Callisti tertii papae, a quo rogatus et non 
minus sua sponte motus Nicenus, quem honoris et reverentiae gratia 
nomino, tunc Bononiae legatus, ad bonos eum mores et studia saepissime 
hortabatur. Ab avunculo vero in pontificatum assumpto post paululum 
in sacrum Cardinalium senatum asciscitur, et Valentinae ecclesiae prae- 
sulatu donatur. Brevi deinde tempore elapso in procancellarii magistratu 
Francisco Condelmerio Cardinali Eugenii quarti nepoti succedit, quumque 
prius senator magnam sibi autoritatem vel adhuc iuvenis comparaverat, 
Cancellariae magistratum adeptus plurimum iam in curia valere incepit- 
Et ut erat ad haec maxime accommodato ingenio in creandis sui temporis 
pontiticibus quos 5101 profuturos prospiceret, plurimum iis opere exhibe- 
bat, unde nunquam presbyter e diacono praesul est factus. Legationes 
utriusque Hispaniae prius et deinde regni-quoque Neapolitani ornandae 
diademate Reginae Iohannae gratia gessit. Multos suae gentis Hispanique 
nominis auxit, et in primis domesticos, quibus modo magistratus aulicos 
modo sacerdotia condonabat. Pontificatum vero quasi expectatum et pro- 
curatum adeptus, tam magna atque ampla ab ipso statim ingressu agitare 
incepit ut et Alexandri nomen relicto pro more Roderici sibi indiderit, 
et orbem ipsum christianum quomodo undique commovere potuisset 
consilium cepisse a quibusdam iudicaretur ; et sane non modo contiguas 
sed partes quoque remotissimas movit. Novitati ac magnitudini rerum 
usque adeo studuit ut nihil magis appetiisse videatur quam quomodo 
ostendisset nihil. sibi vel a legibus vel a natura vel a Deo denegatum 
fuisse.. Kt plane siqua fortuita vis in rebus humanis est, et ea quam for- 
tunam prisci, nobis pio vocabulo permissionem Dei vocare licet, reperitur, 
tam secunda et perpetua usus est ut nihil eo fortunatius existimes fieri 
potuisse, quo fiebat ut non secus quam ex sententia cuncta sibi successura 
susciperet. Siquid vero adversi passus fuisset, cum de prosperis despe- 
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raret, de repente plus quam vel ipse optare potuisset consequebatur. Nau- 
fragio facto plurimis bonorum comitumque amissis ipse evasit. Pestilentia 
correptus adhuc juvenis praevaluit. Per vim fulguris tecti praegrandis et 
alti et duorum oneratissimorum tabulatorum ruinis senex oppressus et 
capite ac corpore concassatus intra nonum et vigesimum diem ad divae 
Mariae de populo quam praecipue venerabatur solvendi voti gratia est 
lectica evectus. Ita et maris et terrae et cceli discrimina superabat. In 
convivando splendidus, in aedificando magnificus fuit, ut ex aedibus eius 
nondum pontificis et ex urbana Nepesina Vuentana et aliis arcibus et 
turri ex ejus cognomine in aedibus Vaticanis et templi sanctae Mariae in 
praesepe sive Majoris laquearibus colligere licet. Ingenio quidem tam 
acri et callido fuit ut et alios ante se ad pcntificatum iuverit et post 
modum se quoque ipse vel adversantium suffragiis valuerit evexisse, 
Animo vero ad vastitatem magno. Cum suis, etsi plurimum eis indul- 
serit, sui tamen iuris fuit, in eos alioquin adeo beneficus ut plures ipse in 
Cardineam dignitatem provexerit quam alius annis totidem in praesulatum 
vocasset. A subiectis timeri quam amari malebat: ignarus credo ut 
homo amore imperia et diutius retineri et facilius gubernari, timore prae- 
propere admodum corruere. Memoria tam tenaci erat ut in signandis 
libellis quas supplicationes vocant vel minimas particulas annis non paucis 
interlapsis memoraret. In re divina tam concinnus et aptus ut nec iis 
cederet qui hoc unice profitentur, unde cerimoniis quoque intentissimus 
erat. Ad risum tam multus et facilis, ut sicut animos sibi conciliabat, ita 
maiestatem quam retinere nitebatur, paulisper plerumque relaxaret. Ser- 
mone fuit usque adeo suavi et blando, ut sicut nihil sibi denegari efficiebat, 


ita, in tanta dignitate pontificia praesertim, minus deccrum servaret. Quid 


plura? adeo et sermone et ingenio confidebat, ut videretur non quid 
aggrediendum sed quid cupiendum cogitare. Unde tantam auri vim in 
pontificatu collegit, quantam nec ipse fortassis si viveret rationem reddere 
posset. Forma etiam oris proceritateque corporis, ut nostis, egregia fuit. 
His autem naturae fortunaeque dotibus quomodo usus fuerit, quid apud 
vos attinet dicere, qui bene et fortasse melius nostis? MHabet enim hoe 
etiam infelicitatis principatus, quod in excelso positus nihil celare potest. 
Illud certe utilitatis ab Alexandro Pontifice provenisse facile affirmaverim, 
quod cum annis XI vixerit, et multa et varia gesserit, immensamque 
pecuniam in bellis gerendis et aliis diversis sumptibus erogaverit, ad 
extremum vero annum agens quartum et septuagesimum, dum graviter 
aegrotaret, factorum conscientia punctus contrito dolentique animo ad 
lachrymas ut audio fusus, sacrosanctum communionis corpus sua sponte, 
dilutis prius diligentissima confessione peccatis, petierit, et alia sacramenta. 
singilatim quaesita perceperit: satis et vos quid nunc agere debeatis, et. 
successorem a quibus abstineat quaeque agere debeat docuisse videtur. 
Pro quo et pro charitatis debito oro omnes atque obtestor ut eum piis. 
crebrisque precibus Dei clementiae commendemus. Nos miseros mortales 
vere infelices atque insanos, qui quanto plus vivere cupimus, tanto plus. 
insanire velle videmur! Ecce Alexandrum tam prospera valetudine in 
toto corpore hominem, non imbecillem, non decrepitum, sed longioris. 
vitae spe plenum, eaque animo concipientem vel gerentem quae vix annis 
pluribus compleri potuissent, quatriduana febris e medio abstulit et sors, 
de repente extinxit. Me me miserum! quem paulo ante sublimem in 
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sede illa majestatis vectum, stipatum militibus, vivacem vultus et vigoro- 
sum, vix intueri vel suspicere proni proclivesque homines vel propius 
accedere audebant, eum diebus his humili feretro iacentem, turpem, puti- 
dum, et usque ad horrorem deformem, peropposite sublimis ego e primis: 
gradibus inferiorem inspexi, sed nec id prae horrore potui diutius sus- 
tinere. 

Alexius Celadenus was a Spartan of noble birth, as appears by his 
epitaph, and he implies in this oration that he had enjoyed the 
favour of his illustrious countryman Cardinal Bessarion. He had 
been made bishop of Gallipoli in 1494, and is frequently mentioned 
by. Burchardus as participating in ecclesiastical ceremonies. He, 
had previously delivered a funeral oration on Alexander’s predecessor. 
Innocent VILi, a copy of which is in Earl Spencer’s library; another. 

was formerly in the possession of Count Bossi, the. translator of: 
᾿ς Roscoe. He was translated to Molfetta in 1508, and died bishop 
of that see in 1517, aged 67. He was buried in the church of 
St. Augustine at Rome, with an epitaph describing him as geminae 
linguae orator et interpres acutissimus, and'religione et sanctis wed Ne 
operibus admirabilis.! 
R. GaRNetTr. 


A REPORT ON THE CONDITION OF PERSIA IN THE YEAR 1586. 


On 16 Jan. 1588-89, Hieronimo Lippomano, Venetian ambassador 
at Madrid, enclosed the following report on Persia in a despatch to 
his government. The report was compiled by Giovanni Battista 
Vechietti at the command of Pope Gregory XIII, who sent Vechietti 
to Persia for the purpose. At Aleppo, Vechietti heard that Pope 
Gregory had died; his successor renewed the commission at the 
instance of the Cardinal de’ Medici, and Vechietti continued his 
journey. The report contains a minute account of the kingdom of) 
Persia, its forces, and its revenues, and a statement regarding the 
island of Ormuz. A copy was presented to the king of Spain; and’ 
the ambassador’s secretary, Marchesini, succeeded in surreptitiously 
obtaining a transcript, which Lippomano sent to Venice. He 
begged the government to use all vigilance in preserving the docu- 
ment secret, as the suspicion that the contents were known to 
others would seriously injure the person who had communicated it. 
Horatio Εἰ. Brown. 


Lettera. Sacra Cattolica Real Maestd. 


Havendo io a dar relatione alla Maesta Vostra del negotio trattato da 
me in Persia, lasciate adietro le cose superfiue fard un breve ristretto delle 
pitt importanti, et degne di esser sapute da lei; distinguendo il mio 
ragionamento in quattro capi. Il primo sara esporre, con che commis- 
sione io fui mandato a quel Re, et che risposta ne habbia ritratto; Il 
‘secondo dello stato nel quale ho trovato, et lasciato quel Regno; Il terzo 


* Forcella, tom, v. p. 35. 
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delle Fortezze di quel Principe; Il quarto -et ultimo, che possono 
importare allo stato di Ormuzimovimenti di 14: Et cosi dal primo 
cominciando dico che sua Santit&é sentendo tra Turchi et Persianj 
esser grandissima guerra, et raccontandosi tra noi quei successi diver- 
samente, che non si sapeva di certo qual di questi dui Principi ne 
andasse con la migliore, si dispose mandar persona a posta al Re di 
Persia, per intendere in che termine egli si trovava, et offerirgli in caso, 
ch’ egli havesse animo di seguitar la guerra, che egli haverebbe fatto ogni 
opera, perché i Principi Cristian] si collegassero insieme a danni del 
turco, movendogli le armi contra da quelle bande. Fatta questa delibera- 
tione commise questa impresa a] cardinal de’ Medici hoggi Gran Duca 
di Toscana mio Signore, perche egli la incaminasse, et ne havesse cura. 
Dal quale essendo io stato proposto a questa espeditione, préso il breve 
credentiale di sua Beatitudine, mi partii da Roma alla volta di Messina, 
dove imbarcatomi mi condussi in Alessandria d’ Egitto, et di quindi in 
Cairo; di dove attraversando tutto l’Egitto, gionsi in Siria ; passando per 
mezo la Citta’ di Damasco, et di Aleppo; et di Ἰὼ passando oltre al fiume 
Kufrate gionsi in Caraemed citt’ posta sopra la Riviera del fiume Tigre, et 
di quindi per l’Armenia Maggiore pervenni in Van ultima fortezza de 
Turchi frontiera de Persiani ; di donde ultimamente mi transferi in Tauria, 
dove stava la Corte alli xj. di Giugno, 1586, et mi presentai dinanti a quel’ 
Re ; dandogli il Breve, et esponendogli la mia Ambasciata; la quale fu da’ 
lui lietamente, et con molto piacere udita. Rispose al Papa una cor- 
tesissima lettera, che io serbo meco, tutta in lettere d’oro, fuori, che la 
sottoscrittione di quel Re medesimo in inchiostro per maggior modestia. 
La conclusione della quale é ch’ egli non fara gid mai pace co ’] Turco, 
perche oltre alla diversion di Religione, ne é stato gravemente offeso, et 
dissegna altamente di vendicarsi, et tanto pit spera poterlo fare, quanto 
intende questi buoni aiuti, che ’| papa gli va procacciando. Di che lo 
prega a fare ogni opera, assicurandolo, ch’egli dal suo lato co ’1 Principe 
suo Figliuolo fara incessantemente la guerra con dugento mille soldati a 
cavallo; la qual proferta cosi magnifica, stimo io anzi essere stata fatta 
a pompa, che perche egli possa mover cosi gran numero di gente. Mi 
disse oltre a cid, che alcuni anni innanti, gli era stato mandato dalla 
Maesta Vostra’ un Ambasciatore, quasi con le medesime commissioni 
portate da me; il quale era stato da lui molto ben espedito, et che in 
compagnia haveva mandato alla Maest’ Vostra uno Ambasciatore da sua 
parte, del quale si meravigliava, che non haveva alcuna nova; come 
anco mostrava meravigliarsi, che la Maesta Vostra in tal tempo, che egli 
guereggiava, non haveva mosso l’armi contra Turchi, come il suo Amba- 
sciatore gli haveva dato intentione : il qual Ambasciatore intesi poi in India 
esser stato un certo fra Simone Portughese dell’ ordine di S* Agustino ; il 
qual imbarcatosi in Cochino co’ I’ Ambr¢ Persiano sopra la nave Bonyiaggio,- 
non si era mai pitt saputo nova di lui. Et venendo al secondo capo di cid, 
che io ritrovai la citt’ di Tauris in mano de’ Persiani, et liberamente 
per quella andare, et negotiare, come in casa propria; ma la Fortezza era 
in potere de’ Turchi: di donde con l’artellarie et archibuggi infestavano 
la Citta, et molto spesso stretti dalla fame, o da altri accidenti mossi usci- 
van fuori a depredare per li borghi vicinj ; et venendoli i Persiani all’in- 
contro si facevano spesse scaramuccie, con danno, et morte di ciascuna 
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delle parti. Percioche l’anno 1585, del mese di settembre i Turchi 
hayendo con grosso essercito preso Tauris, et fabricatovi una grandissima 
Fortezza in meno spacio di 40 giorni, lasciatovi tre mille Giannizzari 
a guardia de’ pit valorosi, et fornitala a bastanza di vittovaglie fino 
all’ anno avvenire si tornarono in Turchia ; havendoli costretti i Persiani 
per forza di arme a lasciar la citt’ con gran mortalita loro. In questo 
mezo i governatori d’alcune citta principali, et parenti di un certo KEmircan 
Vice Re di Tauris della Nobilissima famiglia de Turcomanj, il quale 
un’ anno innanti il Principe haveva fatto morire a grandissima ragione, 
sdegnati della sua morte gli presono l’armi contro, valendosi dello seudo 
del Principe Zaccaria 419 et ultimo figliuolo del Re, che havevano con 
arte tratto dalla lor parte, benché contra la volunta del fanciullo; et fatto 
un grosso essercito si mossero dalle bande di Casbino, dove si erano 
ragunati [raduniti] in verso Tauris. Ma il principe cid sentendo con molta 
fretta, et diligenza, raccolte quelle pit genti che pote, li andd incontro ; et 
presso a Sultania gli si fecce innanti. E Sultania citta lontana da Tauris 
giornate otto, et da Casbino quattro; et tutto ch’ egli fosse molto inferiore 
di gente, volse nondimeno combattere, et prevalse la giustitia, et il 
valore al numero de’ ribellj, havendone una grandissima vittoria del mese 
di Maggio 1586, sendo morti parte delli ribelli, et altri posti in fugga, 
altri presi, et il Fratello per quanto si disse posto preggione. Et ricon- 
ciliatosi i presi, et ricevutili in gratia a 4 d’ Agosto del medesimo anno, 
se ne tornd in Tauris per cacciare i Turchi dalla Fortezza con essercito, 
che a mio giudicio, non passava il numero di diecimille soldati a cavallo, 
benche Persiani dicessero molto piu; nel qual tempo io gid mi trovavo 
in Tauris. A prender questa Fortalezza havevano non pocca difficcolta, 
sendo essi inespertissimi di questa maniera di combattere ; et se bene ha- 
vevano dui grandissimi pezzi d’ artiglieria, che tiravan una grossa palla di 
pietra, fatti fare dapoi, che i Turchi, lasciorno la citia, non li sapevano 
maneggiare. Pure sendo comparso un certo Indiano comincid a servir- 
sene assai bene, et fatto alquanto di spianata, commando il Principe a 
suoi, che dessino l’assalto: Ma furono da’ Turchi ributtati valorosamente 
con morte di molti Persiani, mostrando alla prova, che in questo genere di 
guerra vagliono pocco. Segui questo assalto ἃ quattro di Settembre, et 
in tanto venne novella che l’essercito turchesco veniva. a soccorer la 
fortezza, et non hauendo il Re soldati a bastanza a resisterli, diede 
licentia.al Populo, che in qualunque maniera si mettesse in salvo: Per onde 
alli 8 di Settembre tutti i Taurisini uscirono fuori della citt&é con quel 
che potevan portare, lasciandola vota, et ando la maggior parte di loro in 
verso Casbino, nel qual tempo io ancora fecci il somigliante. 1] Re, et il 
Principe con l’essercito rimasono in Tauris aspettando nova piu certa, et 
inteso, ch’ erano molto presso, et cotantiin numero, ch’ essi non haueuano 
forze da stargli contro, disfatti i due pezzi d’artiglieria, perche non venis- 
sero in mano di nemici, lasciata la citt’ a 15 di Settembre si partirono 
verso Gengé citté posta presso a’ Siricam dal mar Caspio non molto 
lontana, et da Tauris giornate sei in circa. Tal che i Turchi pacifica- 
mente et a lor salvo entrarono nella dishabitata citti: Ma il principe 
restando con la Corte a Gengé, per osservar da quel luogo 1 movimenti de’ 
Turchi, due mesi dapd fu una notte ammazzato da un suo barbiere per 
opera di aleuni di quei grandi parenti del morto Emircan, et particolar- 
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mente di un di quelli, che havendolo vinto, et preso in battaglia, 
gli havea benignamente perdonato, et lo teneva seco. Di quel caso 
reiettando la colpa sopra il Barbiere, mostrando, che per ingiurie 
private l’havesse morto. Et il misero Re, il-quale sendo vecchio, et 
privo del lume degl’ occhj, et in cosi strani tempi trovandosi, et impo- 
tente a prenderne vendetta, altro non puote fare, che dolersi, et soffrire. 
Seguito questo ne mandorno noue al Principe Aba secondo genito; il 
quale ha in governo il Regno di Corazan, ma son pit anni, che lo possiede 
come Signore, non hayvendo mai in queste guerre, mandato in soccorso del 
morto Fratello, ne denari ne gente, perche venisse a pigliare il governo del 
suo stato. Rispose il Principe non esser suo honor farlo prima, che getti 
i turchi di Tauris, et che egli haverebbe armato un grosso essercito, co ’] 
quale quanto prima si sarebbe messo in camino: intanto il Re, et egli 
insieme haverebbon potuto proveder alle cose occorrenti. Credesi, che la 
cagione di non venir fosse, perche egli temesse di quei medesimi, che 
havean morto il Fratello, s‘egli vi andava disarmato, et che haveva in 
animo di andar vicon essercito per potersi vendicar di loro, 0 almeno assi- 
curarsi da novi movimenti. Vdita questa risposta sostituirono in luogo del 
morto Principe Abataleb terzo in ordine tra fratellj, il quale era appresso 
il padre, et pud hora haver anni xvj. Dopo cid, se ne ando il Re, et il 
Principe con tutta la Corte in Casbino. Ma in questo tumulto aleuni 
della fattione de’ ribelli con inganno si fecero padroni di due citta principali 
del Regno di Eragh, l’una chiamata Casciano, et l’altra Fezol sotto titolo 
pero di Governatori del Re, ma in effetto facendo quel, che loro ben 
veniva, et il misero Re é costretto a soffrire tutto. I Turchi in tanto 
se ben feccero forza di passare innantj, come in Ardouil, et in Emedan, 
non li era nondimeno riuscito il dissegno, et con morte di molti di loro, 
erano stati respinti a dietro: Si intendea bene, che tre giornate 
lontano di Tauris haveano preso un commodo Castello, chiamato Tur- 
coman posto su la strada, che va a Casbino, et ’havevano molto ben 
afforzato per esser sicuri da quella banda dalle scorrerie de’ Persiani: La 
qual cosa io non affermo, ne nego. Et in questo stato lasciai io questo 
Regno il mese di giugno 1587, nel qual tempo mi parti alla volta di 
Ormuz, havendo attraversato tutta la Persia, et vedute le pid principali 
citt& di lei, Casbino, Casciano, Hispaedan, et Sciras. Ne altro di certo 
ὁ passato a mia notitia. . 

Le Forze del Re di Persia, come quelle di ciascun Principe, si possono 
distinguere in tre cose; Ne’ luoghi, ne soldati, et ne denari. In quanto a 
luoghi egli ¢ molto sfornito, perche di Fortezza naturale pocco altro vi é 
di consideratione, de montagne asprissime, et dense de’ passi stretti, et 
difficili, in particolare dalla banda di Tauris contra ai Turchi. Et queste 
malagevolezze ha il Turco superate nella presente guerra, havendo anco 
occupato alcuni luoghi importanti de’ Georgiani del paese di Servan, et 
dell’ Armenia Maggiore. Di Fortezze artificiali ὁ questo Re molto sfornito, 
non vi havendo io visto altre citt&’ cinte di mura, che Cascian, et His- 
pahan, et queste mura cosi deboli, et basse, che senza aiuto di artiglieria 
sarebbono molto agevolmente prese; Et due Fortezze, che vi hanno con 
alcuni pocchi Moschetti, o Falconetti, che vogliam dire, sono anzi per re- 
sistere a battaglia di mano di un’ empito subitano de’ ribelli, o di simil 
cose, che a giusti esserciti, et spetialmente Turcheschi, che sappiamo 
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quello, che in questo genere sanno fare Turchi; percioche queste mura, 
et queste Fortezze non sono di maggior diffesa, contra esserciti formati, 
che la polvere contro al vento. Il numero de’ soldati che ha il Re di 
Persia ὁ molto difficile da ritrovare, perché il popolo non ὁ adoperato nel 
mestier dell’ armi, se non fosse in estremi casi; ma i soldati sono una 
particolar razza di gente, come erano gid in Egitto i Mamaluchi, et come 
sono hoggi i Giannizzari in Turchia, et questi sono chiamati in lingua 
Turchesea chesilbasi, che viene a dire testa rossa, perche sogliono per lo 
pit portare in testa una scuffia, che essi chiamono Zagh di color rosso. 
Questi chesilbasi, compartiti in tutte le citt& et castella di Persia, hanno 
aleuni terreni publici assegnati per lor paga, et per lor vivere, chi piu, et 
chi meno, secondo il: merito, et grado. Ht cosi distribuiti stanno sotto 
alcuni particolar capi, et essi occorrono con loro soldati col’ dove sono 
chiamati. Et tutto, che difficil cosa sia saperne il certo, et determinato 
numero, puosi nondimeno da quel, che altre volte é stato, argomentare 
pocco pit, o meno quello, che puo’ essere. In questa guerra, non ha mai 
havuto il Principe in campagna pit di 30 mila soldati. Vero ὁ, che non 
ne sono venuti da tutte le parti, ne del Regno di Corazan, che ὁ uno de’ 
maggiori, et pit ricchi Reami della Persia, mai ha permesso il Principe 
Abbas, che ne venga alcuno. Rarissimi son venuti da Chirmon, et pocchi 
del Regno di Sciras. Di maniera, che si puo’ credere, che facendo le 
debite diligentie, non se ne potesse armare oltre a 60 mila, et io non ne 
ho dubbio alcuno, et non parré questo numero poceo, se si avvertidr, che 
80 mila di costoro son bastanti a star a fronte di 100 mila Turchi, et 
rimanerne al di sopra come si ὁ visto pit volte alla prova, che maggior 
essercito non hebbero quando cacciorno Turchi da Tauris, et si ha per 
cosa certissima che il campo turchesco arrivava a 200 mila de quali erano 
intorno a 140 mila combaitenti; et gl’ altri guastatori, vivandieri, et 
artiggiani, che seguono 11 campo, et fermamente si crede di costoro, 
esserne stati in quell’ anno in tre o quattro battaglie tagliati pid di 80 
mila dall’ armi Persiane. La loro militia ὁ quasi tutta a cavallo. 
T cavalli sono assai belli, et di forte nervo, et ne hanno diversi, et divitia. 
GV huomini son valorosissimi et destriferitori, cosi con la spada, come con la 
lancia, et con I’ arco, et in questa guisa di battaglia sono senza fallo molto 
superioria Turchi. Archibusi non usano molto; et questo ὁ pit perche non 
lo curano, che perche non ne habbino, Ο non vi sian Maestri da farne quanti 
volessero. D’artiglierie, non ne hanno, ne sanno usarle, come s’é detto; et 
essendo in cid da Turchi molto avantaggiati, manda il Re chiedendo al 
Gran Duca mio Signore, huomini espressi, da comporle, et adoperarle, 
et da edificar fortezze, et da espugnarle. De’ denari questo Re pud 
dirsi anco povero, che ricco, non solo in tempo di queste ribellioni, che 
li impedisce le rendite, riducendolo fino a strettezza tale, che conviene torre 
a credenza i panni et drappi per vestirne la Corte, et mal volentieri gli 
erano dati da mercanti; ma ancor fuor di questa difficolti, perche il Re 
non ha yene d’oro, ne di argento; et la maggior sua richezza consiste 
nelle sete delle qualj cosi in drappi, com non layorate, ne va fuori del 
Regno grossa summa, d’onde gli viene grande entrata. Alcune altre 
mercanzie ancora escono di Persia, che se bene da per se importeriano pocco, 
pure tutte insieme rilevan molto; come tapeti, libri’ turchini, azzuro ol- 
tramarino, pietre bezzare, mana, archiafioni, cayalli, stagni, rame, grani, 
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et biade, frutte et altre cose da mangiare, delle quali vive non solo la 
citta di Ormuz, ma ne passano ancora a Goa, Cochino, et a tutta la India. 
Ma esso ha bisogno all’ incontro di molte cose di fuori: panni, ciambellottj, 
et mocaiari, che gli vengono di Turchia, si come gli vengono di India, et 
Ormuz, telle, zuccari, et speciarie. Vsasi ancora in Persia come tra Noi, 
i Popoli a certe occasioni, fare aleuni donativia’ loro Re, ma non perd 
con quella magnificentia che fanno i Nostri. 11 Re non ha nel suo Regno 
alecuna dogana, o dritto, per le robbe, che entrano, et escono. Le sue 
rendite sono terreni. Ne ha alcuni suoi proprij, di donde trae grani, risi, 
biade, et gottoni,’de’ quali ne ha quel paese gran copia, et ὁ quasi il 
vestir commune di ciascuno. Ha l’entrata della Cecca, et le arti tutte le 
-pagano un tanto; come lavoratori di sete, gottoni, et di arme, raffinatori 
di zuccaro, et simili, et i beni stabili di ciascuno pagano al regno ogni 
anno qualcosa. Ha oltre cid nel Regno di Corazan, minere di 
stagno, di ferro, et di rame, 6 questa di rame ὁ ricchissima: Una 
minera di turchine, di lapiz lazarj, del quale si compone I’azzuro oltra- 
marino da noi tanto stimato, et in molto uso in quei luoghi. Queste sono 
l’entrate di quel Re, delle quali malagevolmente si potrebbe accertare a 
dirne il numero certo. Ma per non restar di mostrarne quella relazione, 
ch’ io ne ho potuto trare; dico, che tutto il regno ὁ diviso in sette regni 
principali, et ciascuno di essi in molti pit piccol Regni, et distinti, come 
veggiamo Regno di Castiglia haver sotto di se Granata, Toledo, Leone, 
Murscia, et similj: l’uno ὁ detto Eragh di cuié capo la citta di Hispachan 
del qual mi dissero che cavava il re 32 mila tomani, che ὁ 700 mila 
ducati a X realj l’uno. L’altro ὁ chiamato Agiam, di cui ὁ capo Sciras 
et ὁ 1] proprio Regno di Persia, da cui ha preso il nome tutto il paese, 
come la Francia da quella parte ove siede Parigi, et dicono che é della 
medesima entrata. Il terzo é-Corazan di cui ὁ capo Heri grande et 
famosissima citt’. 1] quarto Ader baigian di cui ὁ capo Tauris; et questi 
due sono di molto maggior rendita, che li due primi. Gl’ altri tre, 
chiamati Hiponderon, Chirmon, et Ghiluse di cui ὁ capo Hemedan, 
posson esser tanto pit ricchi di quei due primi, quanto dichiamo, che gli 
dui altri gli avanzano; in modo, che a quella rendita possino l’uno per 
Valtro agguagliare, et dicendo, che quel Re habbia in tutto di rendita a 
tempo di pace cinque millionj d’oro, possa di pocco errare. Le spese sono 
molto piccole, perche la militia ὁ pagata da’ terrenj, come si ὁ detto; et la 
Corte ancora ὁ di pocco costo, perche i Signori che vi stavano sono aleuni 
governatori de’ Regni, et delle Citt’, quando uni, et quando altri lasciando 
a’ loro governi luogotenenti, che vivono di certi terreni publici, et utili, che 
da V’officio. ‘Tal che della sua Corte, non viene a pagare altri, che 1 cor- 
teggianj, che servono la sua persona, ne questi sono di molto numero. 
Resta la spesa del mangiare, et del vestire; et questa ancora ὁ piccola, 
~sendo in quel paese pocco delitiosj, et molto pitt parchi nell ’uno, et 
nell’ altro, Tal che quel Re quando non sente guerra pud parere di starsi 
assai ricco. Li confini di quel Regno sono, Dalla parte di Persia verso 
tramontana i Tartarj pit da temerne, che da sperarne, sendo a una stessa 
legge il Turco. Da ponente stendendosi verso il mezzo giorno la Maestd 
Vostra co ’l Regnod’Ormuz ; et da leuante verso tramontana il Re delle In- 
die chiamato da nostri Mugur, che fin’ hora non li mostra segnale, ne di 
a@mico, ne di nemico. Ma da questo lato vi trameza il piccol Regno di 
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Candachor posseduto da un parente di questo Re: et da ponente et 
‘tramontana non molto lontano dal mar caspio, stanno in un angolo i 
Georgianj cristiani di Religione, valorosissimi soldati, et divotissimi della 
Corona di Persia, se ben sono Signori liber}. Questi han fatto in suo servitio, 
et fanno tuttavia da lor confini mortal guerra col turco con perdita di 
qualche parte del loro stato, et della lor pid principal fortezza detta Tiflis ; 
la quale il seguente giorno, che noi uscimmo di Tauris, si dice che venne 
‘ambre con nova, che si era ricuperata, mentre il Turco era volto a Tauris, 
presentando in testimonio di cid due mille teste de’ nemici, il che io credo 
fusse vero, hauendolo inteso oltre agl’ altri da alcuni armeni fede degni 
et miei conoscenti; et de’ confini con turchi basto il detto di sopra: Bi 
hoggi mai passo all’ ultimo capo, havendo mostrato li confini per maggior 
facilita, et chiarezza di esso. La citt&é di Ormuz, capo non solo di quel 
piccol Regno, che nel golfo di Persia si contiene, main cui solo egli 
consiste, et con la cui riputatione si mantiene; perche qui é la Fortezza; 
qui stanno i soldati; qui habitano 1 Portughesi, et da qui si cavano le 
rendite, che vengono al Fisco; ilrimanente, come di pocca importanza, 
et di meno consideratione si lascia quasi sotto la cura di quel Re Moro: 
‘Re solo di nome vano, et senza soggetto, perche egli di quelle rendite viva, 
et habbia qualche sembianza di governare. Questa Citta per piccola, ch’ ella 
‘sia ὁ populosa, et ricca de’ denari, sendo delle pitt mercantili del mondo. 
E posta in una piccola Isoletta tanto sterile, et infelice, che solo pare 
cosa meravi gliosa a dire, che cosi essendo sia pure habitata, poiche non 
produce non solo cosa alcuna al viver humano necessaria fuori che sale ; 
ma ne anco una gocciola d’ aqua vi si trova; ne fin’ hora hanno trovato 
modo di far cisterne, Ο conserve per servirsi di quella, che piove ; come che 
una sola conserva sia nella Fortezza; la quale per ogni accidente 
neccessario soglion tener piena ; ma questa 51. tien per certo, che in tempo 
di batteria si aprirebbe per il trono delle artiglierie, et per questo Mattias 
di Alburchech capitano di quella citt&’ fecce in quel cambio alcune 
tine di legno, rimedio pocco bastante, et di qualche incommodo, come 
dicono aleuni. Questo elemento, con tutti li altri elementi sono condotti 
dalla costa di Persia, che tutta gli ὁ amica, et da alcun altro luoco sotto 
la sua giuridittione ; et ancora, che di quivi gli siano somministrate vetto- 
vaglie, tuttavia molto spetto ne hanno grandissima carestia, et dell’ aqua 
particolarmente nelli mesi di Giugno, Luglio et Agosto, che soffiano per 
lo pid venti contra la costa: di onde gli vien la miglior, et pid dolce; 
onde bisogna, che si vada a torre:con le spade, et comprarla co ἾἸ 
sangue ; et la gente bassa, et la maggior parte delli habitanti se ne passano 
in terra ferma, πὸ si trova in quella citta artiggiani o gente mecanica, 
che faccino alcun servitio. Questo essempio mostra chiaramente, che 
diascuna volta, che sara ad Ormuz vietata la costa di Persia, 
egli non sarebbe pi Ormuz; et posto, che per qualche mese, come ne 
gl’ assedij, si soffrisse questo disaggio, a lungo andar bisognerebbe disha-. 
bitarlo, o darlo senza spada in man a chi lo volesse. Ne hora di altro, si 
dee ragionare, o intendere, che del Turco; il qual ne ha havuto sempre 
non piccolo desiderio ; et aleuna volta, benche indarno |’ ha mostrato, per 
esser cosi ricca, et mercantile, et per 1] commodo, che ne trarebbe per le 
mercanzie a loro necessarie, che continuamente ne cavano, et per esser 
questo il vero passo donde si traghetta alle Indie, Tanto pit, che 
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havendo il Turco randissimo diffetto di legname nelle bande di Balzara, 
et di Babilonia, per dove confina con Ormuz, quelle pocche galere, ch’ egli 
potesser armare pocco meno le costerebbono, che se fossero d’argento ; et 
la costa di Persia, se non abondevole, almeno non é tanto scarsa, che non 
possa somministrargliene alcuni, se non cosi atti a galere, almeno per 
altri navigli ottimi a navicare. Dird alcuno, che per venir di Tauris, 
dove hora sono le armi Turchesche, fino alla costa di Persia non ne pud 
temere Ormuz a lunghissimo tratto, et io lo confesso, percioche lo Carro- 
vane, non che gli esserciti, vi si condurebbono in cinquanta giorni, non 
contando il tempo, che bisognerebbe fermarsi. Tuttavia la piu malagevol 
cosa che sia nelle imprese grandi sono i principij, et dopo che il Turco 
ha quelli felicemente superati, si dee a ragione dubitar del restante, oltre 
che nelle guerre, come ben si sa, molte volte, le cose, che per via ordinaria 
non si fanno in un anno, spesse fiate per aleun accidente si fanno in un 
giorno. Τὸ hoggi quel regno pieno de’ ribelli, et tutto posto in scompiglio, 
et i popoli cosi stracchi dalla guerra, et dalla spesa, et dal non poter 
attender a negotij, che forse quei luoghi, che noi crediamo, che dovesseno 
resistere a questo empito, potrebbono esser quelli, che aprissero le porte 
al nemico ; poiche veggiamo per lo pit, che il Populo segue la fortuna 
del vincitore. Ma non ha solo dalla banda di Tauris adito il turco 
alla costa di Persia; perché distendendosi co’ suoi confini, come 
dicemo da ponente sino a mezo giorno co’l Regno di Persia, lo viene 
ad haver da quella banda tutto cinto. Egli di Babilonia ὁ molto 
vicino ad Emendan, che sta pit dentro nella Persia; et gid dui anni 
sono tentd con gente armata di entrarvi. Et dalla parte pit bassa 
di Balsara confina con la stessa costa di Persia drito adito con Or- 
muz. Kt se alcuno mi dicesse, perche non ha il turco tentato di metter 
il piede in quei luoghi, risponderei, che per esser egli lontanissimo di la 
dal nervo de’ suoi esserciti, et per conseguenza con pocche forze, 
ha giudicato meglio guereggiare pit presso, et cercar di abbattere membri 
principali di quel Regno, cioé la citt’ di Tauris, dove era il seggio reale, 
non dubitando, che pit agevole poi fusse l’ottenere il rimanente del 
Regno posto in tale scompiglio, che ogni piccolo movimento potrebbe dar 
molto disturbo. Et per mostrar ch’ io non parli a caso, dird quel che 
vidi, et udij in Bischier frontiera maritima di Perisa contra il Turco, et 
contro Ormuz, luogo de’ pit forti et importanti di quella Riviera, con una 
fortezza, quale in quei paesi sono fatte, dove havendo nove, o vere, Ὁ 
false della venuta de’ Turchi, stavano con tanta sospettione, et confusi in 
tanto timore, che ciascuno faceva quelle provisioni, che gli parevano a 
sua salute pit necessarie. Et intesi, che non erano ancora XX anni 
passati, che all’ improviso vi apportd una notte un’ armata Turchesca 
sbarcandovi due mille soldati, i quali presero incontinente, et saccheg- 
giorno la terra; et se havessino condotte artiglierie era facil cosa, che 
pigliassero ancora la Fortezza; la quale sendo stata valorosamente 
diffesa, et dubitando de’ Persianj, che a quei contorni si mettevano in 
armi, il medesimo giorno tornarono ad imbarcare con molta fretta. Che ὁ 
quanto posso dire alla Maesti Vostra Cattolica, rimettendo alla sua 
singolare et infinita prudenza il penetrare, Ο considerare quello, che alta 
sua molt’ auttorita et forze, si convenga di fare per.non lasciar maggior- 
mente crescere la potentia de’ Turchi. 
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Aristotle on the Athenian Constitution. Translated, with Introduction 
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During the last half-century the character of classical criticism has been 
slowly changing. The more important texts have. been known so long, and 
have been subjected to such searching criticism by so many scholars, that it 
cannot be expected. that a later generation should win laurels in the field 
of textual criticism so readily as those generations which, if not of greater 
intellectual capacity, had at least the advantage of priority. Hence the 
school of critics which had its greatest English representative in Porson, 
which concerned itself much more with the manner than the matter of 
the texts with which it dealt, which, to employ Browning’s phrase, was 
interested mainly, if not entirely, in settling d7’s business and in properly 
basing οὖν, has been gradually expiring of inanition, and with Madvig and 
Cobet its final glories may be said to have passed away. Younger critics, 
with few exceptions, have perforce thrown themselves with more energy 
into questions of archeology and history, and in this way have produced 
in some degree a reaction against the old school of purely textual critics. 
In not a few cases it has been shown that, had the matter received as 
much attention as the manner, an emendatio palmaria need never have 
been made, and must now, after the praises of a score or of a hundred 
years, be utterly withdrawn. 

If however the authorities of the British Museum have many more 
papyri to spring upon the world, as in the beginning of last year they 
mysteriously produced the treatise on the Athenian Constitution, we may 
expect, judging by the results of the months which have passed since 
then, a reaction once more towards the side of textual criticism: Com- 
paratively little amidst all that has been written on this treatise deals 
with the subject matter; a perhaps unnecessarily large amount, accom- 
panied occasionally with an unnecessary acerbity towards the English 
editor, has been published on the textual criticism of the work. 

- The authorities of the British Museum, for reasons which it is not 
hard to understand, have not seen fit to explain where or by what means 


1 In revising this article use has also been made of the editions of Kaibel aut 
Wilamowitz-M@llendorf, and of Van Herwerden and Van Leeuwen. 
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this Egyptian papyrus came into their possession, but in lieu of definite 
information of this kind they have published a facsimile which will enable 
the expert in paleography to judge for himself whether the writing is of 
the kind which might be expected from the time and place where it is 
supposed to have been penned. ‘The paleographer’s materials for the 
period to which this manuscript is supposed by the editor to belong, are 
however, so scant that other evidence is needed, and this luckily is sup- 
plied by the manuscript itself. On the recto—the side of the papyrus 
which was always first written upon—are farming accounts carefully dated 
and belonging to the end of Vespasian’s reign. Hence the Aristotle 
written on the back of these accounts must belong to a period when these 
accounts were no longer of value, perhaps the end of the first or the 
beginning of the second century A.D. 

As yet no question has been seriously raised regarding the genuineness 
of the document, but ingenuity of the kind which could discover in the 
Annals of Tacitus a forgery of Poggio Bracciolini will some day very likely 
be applied to the new treatise by a scholar in need of a subject for a dis- 
sertation ora programm. The very fact that, with three or four exceptions 
accounted for by imperfections at the beginning and end of the manu- 
script, all the quotations expressly cited by the ancient writers from the 
lost treatise of Aristotle are to be found in this work, will no doubt lead to 
its authenticity being suspected. And the style of the treatise is, it must 
be admitted, one which ‘a clever Greek scholar in modern times might 
without excessive difficulty imitate. Apart, however, from better grounds 
for the genuineness of the work, one might rely on the vis inertiae of 
the human mind; a forger who composed a document of such length 
and with such care would be not at all likely to dispose of it except for a 
very satisfactory money equivalent. 

. But when we have disposed of the improbability that the work is a 
modern forgery we do not thereby assert its authenticity as a work of 
Aristotle. The treatise now laid before us is no doubt that which in 
antiquity went by the name of the great philosopher. But antiquity was 
by no means critical in such matters,and it remains to be seen whether there 
is really any better reason to attribute this work to Aristotle than there was 
to attribute its earlier namesake to Xenophon. Several critics have pointed 
out internal evidence to fix the date of the work, one of the most satis- 
factory criteria being that indicated by Mr. Cecil Torr.2 It is this. In 
enumerating the functions of the council (Chap. 46), it is said that among 
them is the superintendence of the building of new triremes and quadri- 
remes. Now quadriremes first began to be built between 840 and 880 B.c., 
and quinqueremes, of which there is no mention, were first built in 825 B.c. 
On the other hand, there is a refercnce (Chap. 54), to the archonship of 
Cephisophon which shows that the work was written or revised after that 
date, which was 329 B.c. The evidence is not absolutely conclusive, for 
it is conceivable that the author might have thought it necessary to 
mention only the commonest types of war-vessel, although quinqueremes 
were occasionally being built, but there is considerable probability that the 
date of the writing of the work falls between 829 and 325 n.c. Now 
Aristotle did not die till 822 8.c. Thus the date of authorship is brought 
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within his lifetime, and this, along with the consensus of antiquity that 
he was the author, is evidence which, if not accepted, requires ample 
refutation. 

There are some arguments not without weight which may be urged on 
the other side. They are, however, it must be admitted, more ὦ priori in 
their nature than those in favour of Aristotle’s authorship. The argument 
which is most distinctly one of personal feeling is that the style is 

-unlike the style of Aristotle. There are, it is true, certain catchwords 
characteristic of Aristotle scattered throughout the work, but at the same 
time the reader cannot but feel that the work as a whole is wanting in 
what, for want of a better word, may be called the ‘ grip’ of Aristotle. 
There is no trace of deep insight into political science ; the story flows on 
smoothly throughout ; the latter part, indeed, is so statistical and matter- 
of-fact that it reads like an extract from an ancient Whitaker’s Almanack 
or Statesman’s Year Book. It may of course be argued that in this work 
Aristotle avoided any display of political philosophy and that the treatise is 
but part of that political encyclopaedia of 158 constitutions which formed 
the groundwork on which a system of political philosophy was to be built. 
But the argument is open to a rejoinder. An encyclopaedia which treated 
of so many constitutions and which handled states not only Greek, but 
also barbarian, could not be the work of one man, unless the description 
of many of these constitutions were of the most superficial character. 
Every one knows how hard itis for a foreigner to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the constitution of even one state which he may have visited for a 
short time. One may even doubt whether in England for example the 
number of parliamentary electors who could describe exactly the stages 
through which a bill passes before it becomes law, be very large; the 
number who could give an intelligible account of the system of tithes is 
probably much smaller. It is true that ancient constitutions were in many 
ways less complex than modern cnes ; it is no doubt also true that many 
of the 158 constitutions were described with very little detail. But 
Aristotle had for his time a very unusual desire for accuracy. What 
more natural than that he should get some of his numerous pupils to de- 
scribe for him the constitutions of the states from which they came ? 
The collection of statistics by members of a school for the head of the 
school has always been common. 

But it will be said that though this argument may be true for many 
states, it does not hold for Athens, a city in which Aristotle had lived 
and moved for many years. And the objection is sound. In all pro- 

ες bability Aristotle was as well equipped to write the constitution ot 
Athens as that of any state. At the same time he was not an Athenian 
by birth, and in the midst of his enormous literary activity it would not 
be at all surprising if he had asked an Athenian pupil to collect his 
statistics for him. The sporadic occurrence of very characteristic 
Aristotelian phrases agrees very well with this. Every school tends to 
have, if the expression may be allowed, its professional slang. A very 


ingenious point has also been raised by Mr. L. Whibley.* He thinks. 


that the numerous reservations which occur in various arguments in the 
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book are the work of the philosopher modifying the sweeping state- 
ments of his pupil. 

The question is not yet ripe for final decision. Meantime, as the 
work dates from a period which makes it possible that Aristotle did write 
the treatise, it may still be allowed to bear his name as it has always done. 
If it is granted that the treatise dates from the fourth century B.c., it 
deserves the most careful attention of the historian, be the author Aristotle 
or not. If it can be shown that Aristotle and no mere pupil was the author 
of the treatise, we should have the feeling, of which not even the most 
critical is able absolutely to divest himself, that under the aegis of the great 
name of Aristotle the statements of the work on points of history might be 
taken with less reserve than must usually be shown towards ancient au- 
thorities. Here again, however, we are stopped abruptly in our criticism 
by finding that, though the treatise as a whole is new to the modern world, 
a great many of its statements are by no means so, that so many excerpts had 
been made from it tacitly or by name, by lexicographers and later writers 
like Pollux and Plutarch, that our theories of the Athenian constitution 
have always been to a large extent founded on this treatise attributed to 
‘Aristotle. If we upset the authority of the complete work, we of neces- 
sity upset also the credit of these extracts made by writers living at a 
time when everything in Athens was changed. If, on the other hand, 
the value of the whole treatise is found to be high, we strengthen 
the positions which have already been taken up on the authority of these 
extracts. 

The value of the ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία is naturally more easy to test when 
we have a very large part of the treatise before us, than when we have 
only the authority of a later writer that Aristotle made such and such 
statements. There is, in the main, no lack of lucidity in the views of 
the author whether upon the state or the statesmen. He was of course 
acquainted with sources which are also accessible to us. Herodotus 
is mentioned once by name. Thucydides he had undoubtedly read, and 
deliberately differed from him. On points, therefore, where the new 
book differs from the old sources, our verdict as to the probabilities of 
the case must depend upon the conclusions which we form with regard to 
the general trustworthiness of the work. The authority of Xenophon 
most historians would probably not support against any writer who 
seemed generally trustworthy. But the same could hardly be said of 
Thucydides. In spite of the onsets of critics like Miiller-Stribing, 
Thucydides stands where he did in the opinion of most historians. Ever 
since Grote it has been generally admitted that on some occasions and 
against certain persons traces of animus and unfairness might be detected 
in the great historian. These are but the naevi egregio inspersi corpore. 
As far as the prestige of their names is concerned, the historian and the 
philosopher are well met. Instead of the question once propounded in 
a forgotten pamphlet, ‘Thucydides or Grote?’ we are warranted in 
asking ‘ Thucydides or Aristotle ? ’ 

The question. does not admit of a ready answer. We must distinguish. 
The credibility of Thucydides in his ἀρχαιολυγία, when he discusses the 
origins and early history of Greek states, is one thing ; the credibility of 
Thucydides as the historian of his own times is another and a very different 
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thing. Exactly the same double difficulty presents itself in the case of 
the new treatise. It consists of two clearly separated parts. Chapters 
1-41 are occupied with an account of the eleven stages through 
which the Athenian constitution passed before it reached that twelfth and 
final state in which it existed in the author’s day, and which he con- 
sidered to have been established about the archonship of Euclides 
in 408 p.c. The rest of the treatise (Chapters 42-63, and the 
fragments) is concerned with an elaborate account of the then existing 
constitution, and of its administration. Granting that the author was 
perfectly capable of describing things as they existed under his own eyes, 
how far are we justified in accepting his statements about the earlier 
period ? 

As both beginning and end of the treatise are missing, we not only 
lose part of the account of the final constitution, but also what might have 
proved more interesting in the hands of a critical historian—the account 
of the foundation of Athens. The summary in Chapter 41, however, 
which divides the constitutional changes into eleven periods, shows us 
that the author followed the traditional view which averred that the 
settlement of Athens began with Ion and his friends, and thus made 
Athens the metropolis of the whole Ionic race. 

Still more unfortunate is it that the second period, the era of Theseus, 
and of the Synotkismos of Attica, is also missing. It is quite clear, 
however, that the author took the common view of the democratic 
tendencies of Theseus, as the constitution in his time is declared in 
Chapter 41 to have slightly deviated from the monarchical form of 
government. Plutarch in his life of Theseus also refers to Aristotle 
as an authority for this view of Theseus, a view for which, it may be 
added, there is no authority in Thucydides’ remarks (ii. 15) on Theseus’ 
amalgamation of the states of Attica. Nevertheless, we may gather from 
a contemporary of Thucydides that the representation of Theseus as an 
early democrat was already a popular commonplace at Athens. ‘ There 
is no despot here,’ says Theseus to the Theban herald in Euripides’ 
‘ Supplices ’ (408 ff.) ; ‘ the city is not ruled by one man, but is free.” How 
far this idea may have been founded on fact, and how far the constitution 
attributed to Theseus was an assimilation to the popular form of govern- 
ment in the fifth century B.c., cannot be discussed here. It is obvious 
at least that in his view of Theseus, however accurate or inaccurate, 
thé author is by no means original. But it is to be observed that between 
Theseus and the time of Draco the newly discovered treatise recognises 
no constitutional change. The break with monarchy after the death of 
Codrus is not treated as a serious alteration in the constitution, and in 
the existing treatise there is no reference to the fact. ‘There is, however, 
if Mr. Kenyon’s restoration of the text be correct, a reference (Chapter 3) 
to the descendants of Codrus yielding up some part of their prerogatives 
to the archon, an office which, says the writer, some held to have been 
instituted in the time of Medon, others in the time of Acastus. These, 
according to the old tradition, were respectively the first and the second 
in the succession of archons for life.‘ 


* Busolt, Griech. Gesch. i. 408. 
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The manuscript, as we have it, begins with an account of the fate 
which befell those who joined Cylon in his attempt at revolution, and of 
the purification of the city by Epimenides the Cretan. It is surprising to 
find these events placed before and not, as all previous authorities had 
led us to believe, after the legislation of Draco. The only historian 
who had refused to accept the traditional view is Professor Busolt, who 
in the first volume of his history of Greece, published in 1885, had for 
chronological reasons adopted the theory that Cylon must be placed 
before and not after Draco.® Professor Busolt, however, had concluded 
that the revolt had been put an end to by the aristocracy at the head of 
the rural population. The supporters of Cylon Busolt finds in the 
youthful aristocrats, as, indeed, is affirmed by Herodotus (v. 71). The 
new treatise would, however, rather lead us to believe that Cylon was 
heading a rising of the masses against the wealthy landlords in whose 
hands all government and all property lay, for in Chapter 2 we are in- 
formed that for long after this revolt the greatest discontent existed 
among the labouring classes who had sunk to the position of serfs bound 
to the soil. They tilled the land for one-sixth of the produce. If the 
overlord did not receive his share, he sold the labourer and his children 
into slavery, a danger from which the farmer escaped eet when Solon’s 
legislation was enacted. 

Before he describes the legislation of Draco, the writer takes a short 
survey of the previous constitution (Chapter 3). Magistrates were elected 
for their birth and wealth. He recognises the ancient king in the later 
king archon. The polemarch was introduced when it happened that a 
king was, for some reason, unable to command in war. The archon 
proper was first instituted in the time of Medon, or, as some say, of Acastus, 
because the nine archons take an oath to administer the state as in 
Acastus’ time. The archon, at first unimportant, has become great by 
later additions to his powers. The six junior archons (thesmothetae) 
date, he thinks, from a later period when the office had become annual. 
The three great archons had separate residences till Solon’s time, when 
they were forced to share the thesmothetewm with the six juniors to whom 
it properly belonged. The Areopagus had, he goes on to say, to 
protect the laws, but it exercised a great influence upon the administra- 
tion also, since it consisted of those who had already served as archons. 
This last statement is a further surprise. Hitherto Solon has been 
credited with changing the original constitution of the Areopagus in such 
a manner that all archons who were of blameless character and had 
served their year of office without disgrace became henceforth life-mem- 
bers. It has always® been believed that the Areopagus before Solon’s 
time consisted of the nine archons for the year and the fifty-one 

phetae. 

But, strange as this is, the statements made in the following chapter 
with regard to the legislation of Draco are still more startling. To Draco 
is attributed the establishment of the Prytaneis, or at least of a money 
qualification for them as well as for the commanders of the infantry 

5 Ibid. i, 498, note 8. 

‘* Tt is unnecessary to discuss here the numerous deviations in detail from this 
theory which have been put forward by different writers. 
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and cavalry forces. ΤῸ this time also is assigned the institution of the 
Council of Four Hundred and the classification of the citizens according 
to the amount. of their property into Pentacosiomedimni, Hippeis, and 
Zeugitae, a classification which previous authorities asserted first began 
with Solon’s legislation. 

When so much of Solon’s legislation is anticipated, it might seem 
that Solon as a reviser of the constitution was hardly wanted. But 
apparently Draco, in recasting the constitution, did not take any steps to 
improve the position of the oppressed and impoverished masses. By his 
legislation they obtained the political power which it was only natural 
they should use in their own interests as the oligarchy had previously 
used it for theirs. The result was confusion worse confounded, and at 
last by consent of both parties Solon is called in as mediator, with full 
powers to make changes in the constitution. To him belongs the recon- 
ciliation of the various classes in the state. This, we are told, Solon 
considered his special achievement for the common weal, and his claim 
was universally admitted. 

The nature of the Seisachtheia, or relief of burdens, which Solon 
brought about at Athens, was a matter of dispute among ancient as it 
is among modern authorities. Androtion in ancient times, followed by 
several leading authorities in the present century—amongst others by 
Hermann and Curtius—held that debts were lightened merely by lower- 
ing the rate of interest and by depreciating the coinage. Others have held 
that all debts were swept away, but not all who have done so have seen 
that in that case there was no need to depreciate the coinage. It is clear 
from our treatise that in the author’s view Solon did abolish all debts, 
both public and private, and that the monetary alteration was not an 
attempt to depreciate the coinage for the purposes of Solon’s great con- 
stitutional reform, but was simply a change from the Aeginetan to the 
Euboeic standard dictated by reasons of commercial convenience. Several 
historians of Greece, however, had already reached this conclusion with 
regard to the change in the values of the mina long before this treatise 
was discovered. 

We are next introduced to the details of the constitution which Solon 
enacted. Here we are confronted with the difficulty, that there seems 
little left on which Solon could legislate. The important constitutional 
changes which before were attributed to him—the property qualifications 
by which the population was divided into Pentacosiomedimni, Knights, 
Zeugitae,and Thetes, and the establishment of the Council of Four Hundred 
—have been already assigned to Draco. It is somewhat perplexing that 
nevertheless Solon proceeds to re-enact all this. The statutes of Draco we 
are told ceased to be used, except those regarding murder. As Solon had 
been appointed to make a new constitution, it would not be difficult to 
conceive that he might have drawn up a complete code incorporating 
those parts of his predecessor’s statutes which he considered of value, 
and thus again passed them into law under his own name. [ἢ this 
way, of course, it is easy to see that the institution of the Council of 
Four Hundred and of the property qualifications might be fairly attri- 
buted to Solon as their second founder.. But this is inconsistent with _ 
the passage at the beginning of Chapter 7, which has just. been-men- 
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tioned, where we are informed that Draco’s statutes concerning murder, 
and no others, were kept. These would have just as much and as little 
right to be called legislation of Solon as the institution of the Four 
Hundred, Pentacosiomedimni, and the rest. It seems that we can loose the 
knot only by cutting it. We must assume that if the passage is genuine, 
there was in the mind of the writer a confusion between the political career 
of Solon and that of Draco. It is not a mere accidental misplacement of 
a certain number of events, for in the account of the changes made by 
Solon it is expressly said that he divided all rateable property into four 
classes just as it had been divided before. If we suppose with Mr. J. W. 
Headlam’ that the account of Draco’s legislation is a later interpo- 
lation, we must suppose that this clause also was interpolated at the 
same time. Not a few reasons can be assigned to show that the part 
dealing with Draco is a late interpolation. Of these not the least impor- 
tant is the fact that, notwithstanding the very large number of references 
made to this work by other ancient writers, we have absolutely no refer- 
ence anywhere else to any such constitutional legislation on the part of 

Draco. If such statements had been made in Plutarch’s copy of Aristotle’s 
‘Constitution of Athens,’ it is hardly possible to believe that we should 
not have heard of them. 

On one important point in Solon’s legislation we get some valuable 
information, if it can be trusted. This is the statement that election by 
lot was introduced by Solon. In 1885 Gilbert wrote in his ‘ Griechische 
Staatsalterthiimer ’ (vol. i. p. 146) : “1 consider it a fact, the correctness of 
which can undoubtedly no longer be called in question, that in the year 
490 8.6. the lot as a means of electing officials had not yet been intro- 
duced.’ In Chapter 8 of this book we are told that Solon enacted 
that officials should be chosen by lot from a number of candidates 
selected by the tribes, a system which with some modification still existed 
in the author’s day. 

The further minutiae of Solon’s legislation it is not necessary to 
examine here. We are told in Chapter 41 that with Solon began the 
democracy. In Chapter 9 three specially democratic features of Solon’s 
constitution are specified: (1) loans on the security of the debtor’s person 
were prohibited; (2) any one might now bring an action on behalf of a 
person wronged; (3) appeals to the law courts (Cecaeripea) were esta- 
blished. The author grasped very clearly an importaut principle in consti- 
tutional development: ‘ When the democracy comes to control the voting- 
power, it comes to control the constitution.’ 

The constitution of Solon, as Helm says, was worthy of the age of the 
seven wise men of Greece. But, like a good many other constitutions, its 
practical working was not so smooth as its theoretical excellence might 
have led one to expect. Solon made his laws binding for a hundred years, 
and having done so retired from the country in order not to be pestered 
with demands for their interpretation. Within five years the dissensions 
in the state were again so serious that no archon could be elected. Four 
years later the same difficulty arose again. This was followed by Damasias’ 

-abortive attempt to establish a despotism. No one cause produced all 
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this confusion, says our author (Chapter 18). It was partly the result 
of personal rivalry amongst leading members of the state, partly of dis- 
satisfaction with the change of constitution, or even to a greater extent 
with Solon’s most violent measure—the abolition of debts. The sufferers 
from this last-mentioned cause were, we are told, amongst the supporters 
of Pisistratus who, according to the usual Greek development, began as 
a democrat and ended asa despot. Of Pisistratus we are not told much 
that is new. There is some defect in the author’s chronology of his career, 
for he is consistent neither with himself nor with the chronology which 
had been accepted before upon other authority. We are told once more the 
curious story of Pisistratus’ home-bringing by Phya, a woman so beautiful 
and stately, that the Athenians thought it was their own goddess Athene 
and received her with the adoration worthy of such a superhuman being. 

The curious word τύραννος, which to the Greek mind expressed all that 
was bad in autocratic government, seems to have come to the Asiatic 
Greeks from their Persian neighbours, whose most relentless foe from a very 
early period was the dreaded Turanian. Such an abhorrence had the 
Athenians of autocracy that they applied the term tyranny even to the 
mild and beneficent rule of Pisistratus. Notwithstanding this, they could 
not help looking back to his time as the real Athenian age of gold, and 
the author dwells with considerable appreciation upon the mild and 
generous character of the despot who could forgive a crusty farmer a 
little plain speaking for the sake of the joke that underlay the words. 
After a stormy morning the sun of Pisistratus’ career set at last in peace. 
He died endeared to all, aristocrats and democrats alike, for, although an 
autocrat, none was more careful to observe the laws than he or to avoid 
all assertion of special prerogative. 

The history of Pisistratus’ successors, Hippias and Hipparchus, was 
partially forgotten or confused at a very early period. Thucydides was at 
great pains to correct the popular view in the matter of their government. 
The present author is at no less pains to correct Thucydides. Thucy- 
dides’ version which he calls the ordinary one (ὁ λεγόμενος λόγος), con- 
tained a statement that Hippias made all those who carried arms in the 
Panathenaeic procession in which his brother Hipparchus was murdered 
leave them behind, and then detected those wearing secret daggers. This 
statement the present author denies on the ground that the carrying of 
weapons in the procession was introduced at a later period, a valid argu- 
ment enough if true. The account of the expulsion from Athens of the 
Pisistratids, and of how it was executed by the Spartans, seems to 
drawn by the author from Herodotus with whose narrative it ‘agrees, 
Besides the successful assault upon the autocratic power, there was, we 
are told, an earlier attempt by one Cedon, but who he was or the exact 
date of his attempt the author fails to tell us. 

With the expulsion of the Pisistratids and the accession of Clisthenes 
to power, we come to the fifth stage in the development of the Athenian 
constitution. The account given of Clisthenes’ reforms is very clear. 
His aim, as was known before, was to sweep away the old local anti- 
pathies between the men of the shore, the highlands, and the plain. . The 
deme became the administrative unit, taking the place of the naucraria 
which, dating from a very ancient period, had been perpetuated under the 
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constitution of Solon. One interesting statement is given us. - The ten 
new tribes were named by the Pythian priestess after ten national heroes 
whom she selected from a list of a hundred put before her. Clisthenes him- 
self gave the demes their names ; when place-names failed him, he supplied 
the deficiency with the names of persons. The statement ὃ of Gilbert and 
others that a naucraria consisted of two demes receives no support from 
this work, and the thirty trittyes which Gilbert rejects as an institution 
of Clisthenes are expressly assigned to him. Previous hypotheses which 
assigned to Clisthenes the introduction of ostracism are confirmed. It 
was introduced, we are told, in order to get rid of a relation of the family 
of Pisistratus, one Hipparchus of Collytus. But the device was long 
before it proved effective. Clisthenes’ legislation belongs to the year 508 
B.c. Hipparchus was not ostracised till twenty years later in 488 B.c. 
This man had hitherto been allowed to remain in the city as he had 
taken: no part in the outrages which marked the reign of Hippias after 
the affair of Harmodius and Aristogiton. Unfortunately, whether through 
the fault ofthe author or of a copyist, the chronology of someof the events 
mentioned at this point is irreconcilable with our information from other 
sources, and is in all probability wrong. After 488 B.c. several other 
friends of the exiled despots fell under the ostracism in rapid succession, 
and presently other persons also began to be expelled, the first of these 
being the father of Pericles. 

More interesting, because it contains more new matter, is the account 
of the sixth period of Athenian development, the government, aristocratic 
in the best sense of the term, which was wielded by the Areopagus after the 
battle of Salamis. The author makes it clear that it was the presence of 
mind of the members of the Areopagus which saved the state before 
Salamis, the generals having despaired of the republic and warned the 
people to provide each for his own safety. The mines of Maronea were 
discovered about 483 B.c., and Themistocles persuaded his fellow-citizens 
to divide the hundred talents of profit from these mines among the 
hundred wealthiest men of the state. The state received in return the 
triremes which carried her warriors at the battle of Salamis. During 
the period of the rule of the Areopagus, its two chief statesmen were 
Themistocles and Aristides. The former the author looks upon as a great 
war minister, the latter as the great politician of the period. It was he 
who, in 478 according to this writer (not 476 as previous authorities have 


8 The passage of Photius on which Gilbert (i. 143) relies indeed hardly warrants 
the inference, for the text is corrupt. It runs: 6 Κλείδημος ἐν τῇ τρίτῃ φησίν, ὅτι 
Κλεισθένους δέκα φυλὰς ποιήσαντος ἀντὶ τῶν τεττάρων συνέβη καὶ εἰς πεντήκοντα μέρη 
διαταγῆναι. αὐτοὺς δὲ ἐκάλουν ναυκραρίας. αὐτοὺς can hardly be referred to μέρη, as it 
seems to be not only by Gilbert but also by Boeckh (Staatshaushaltung, i. 323), Busolt 
(Griech. Gesch. i. 613), and the writer of the article Naucraria in the new edition of 
Smith’s ‘Dictionary of Antiquities.’ The gender on this hypothesis is inexplicable, 
In the light of the present passage we may suppose that some clause containing the 
word δῆμοι once preceded αὐτούς. Instead of πεντήκοντα μέρη, that is, N μέρη, it isa 
very simple emendation to read A μέρη, and take these μέρη to be the trittyes. Photius’ 
whole article is very obscure and confused, but at the beginning he seems to think that 
the ναυκραρία was something of the same sort (ὁποῖόν τι) as the δῆμος, and its officer, the 
vatkpapos,as the δήμαρχος, and refers to Aristotle as his authority. This is the view, 
taken.in the new treatise. - 
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held), negotiated the alliance between the Ionians and Athens and who, 
being the most upright man of that age, assessed the quota of tribute 
which each state was to pay. 

With Aristides originates a movement which it has been customary 
to attribute rather to Pericles. Aristides, we are told, recommended the 
Athenians, as their state was increasing in power, to make themselves 
the masters of the league, to leave the country and settle in the city. The 
surprising statement is made that even at this early period twenty thousand 
people got their livelihood from the tribute and the taxes. We are told by 
this writer—as we were told before by Aristophanes in the ‘ Wasps ’—that 
six thousand jurymen received pay. But there is a glaring inconsistency. 
This statement is made in the account of the administration of Aristides. 
Three chapters later we are told that Pericles introduced the payment of 
juries. Here, as in the case of Draco and Solon, we have the course of 
events anticipated in a manner as erroneous asit is curious. We may of 
course put this down to an interpolator ; but as we have no unerring touch- 
stone to detect these interpolations it is obvious that such extraordinary 
inconsistencies seriously depreciate the value of the work.® 

For seventeen years the government of the Areopagus lasted. But 
its first days were its best, and it was becoming effete before Ephialtes 
dealt it its death-blow. In 462 B.c. this statesman, on whom seems to 
have fallen the mantle of Aristides, for from Plutarch as well as from our 
author he receives the same high character for incorruptibility, withdrew 
nearly all the privileges of the Areopagus and divided them among the 
Council of Five Hundred, the assembly, and the heliastic courts. The 
curious story told in this connexion in a somewhat confused way of the 
share that Themi stocles had in overthrowing the Areopagus contradicts 
all that we know of Themistocles’ history. Hitherto historians have 
argued that Themistocles went away from Athens into exile about 471 B.c. 
and was compelled to take refuge in Asia, according to Grote in 466 B.c., 
according to Busolt perhaps two years earlier. Thus historians are fairly 
unanimous in supposing that Themistocles had left Athens about ninc 
years before 462 B.c. and had retired from Greece at least four years 
before that time. Busolt puts the death of Themistocles in 458 B.c. 

Is it necessary to recast our whole chronology in the light of this new 
treatise? For the facts of this part of Themistocles’ career we have had 
to rely hitherto almost entirely on Plutarch, Diodorus, and last, but most 
important, on a few chapters of Thucydides (Book i. 135-8). Unfortu- 
nately, although the order of the events is fairly certain, their exact dates 
are hard to determine. Thucydides tells us that Themistocles in his flight 
to Asia was nearly caught by the Athenians who were engaged in the 
siege of Naxos, of which the date can hardly be later than 466 B.c. Busolt 
has pointed out another statement which leads to the same conclusion (ii. 
389). According to Plutarch, Themistocles’ friends spread a report, in 


® It may be argued that as the author uses the imperfect συνέβαινε he is thinking 
of the growth of paid offices as a gradual process which need not have been complete 
in Aristides’ time. But if he really meant this, it is strange that he should have 
mentioned the payment of the 6,000 jurymen as the first item in his list. . The list 
itself is a very heterogeneous one; Secuwtay φύλακες, for example, are. paid by all 
civilised governments except perhaps-Turkey, and even Turkey professes to pay.. 
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order to mislead the Athenians, that he had passed over from Corcyra to 
the court of Hiero in Sicily ; as Hiero died in the spring of 466 B.c., 
Themistocles’ flight must have been before that date. Considering the 
inconsistencies of this part of the work, which have been already pointed 
out, it seems unnecessary to accept the statements of the new author in pre- 
ference to those of better known authorities. Here at least the blame 
cannot be laid upon the copyist, for we have the statement quoted by the 
author of the argument to Isocrates’ Areopagiticus on the authority of 
Aristotle’s πολιτεία that Themistocles was the cause of the Areopagus ceas- 
ing to judge all manner of causes. Hence the blame for inaccuracy must 
rest upon the author, whether Aristotle or another. 

The changes begun by Aristides and culminating in the overthrow of 
the Areopagus by Ephialtes are regarded by the author as the seventh of 
the eleven stages which he marks in the Athenian constitution. There 
is no further change serious enough to be described as a new departure 
till the revolution of the Four Hundred in 411 B.c. This seventh constitu- 
tion has a longer period of decay than most. Its highest point is reached 
in 462; it survives that date for over fifty years. Five years after the 
death of Ephialtes, the archonship, which had hitherto been confined to the 
Pentacosiomedimni and Knights, was opened to the Zeugitae. In theory 
no lower rank of citizens at any period could hold the office, but as a 
matter of fact Thetes did hold the office occasionally, although in the 
author’s time ‘no candidate for office if asked to what rank he belonged 
would think of describing himself as one of the Thetes ’ (Chap. 7). This 
period seems to have been busy in legislation. In 453 the thirty justices 
who went on circuit through Attica, and tried petty cases where the 
damages claimed did not exceed ten drachmas, were reinstituted—they had 
been originally established by Pisistratus—and in 451 B.c. Pericles, who 
was by this time a leading statesman, carried the bill which limited the 
franchise to genuine Athenians on both the father’s and the mother’s side, 
a statute which one day would have to be relaxed in his own behalf. 

The author looks with no special favour upon Pericles, whom he charges 
with making changes in the constitution from motives of self-interest. It 
was Pericles who gave the democracy confidence to take affairs into its 
own hands by developing the greatness of Athens by sea. It was Pericles 
who, unable to cope in wealth with Cimon whose riches were of royal 
greatness, used the coffers of the state to supply the deficiency of his own 
purse, and introduced the payment of juries. But the writer, although he 
seems not to attach so much importance to Pericles’ statesmanship as is 
done by Thucydides, admits that, so long as Pericles lived, things in 
Athens went fairly well. With Cleon came the deluge. The language 
employed regarding the famous demagogue is almost as severe as that of 
Thucydides. It was Cleon who first introduced the vulgarity of loud and 
foul-mouthed abuse on the platform, and was mainly responsible for the 
corruption of the democracy. The change in the character of the προστάτης 
τοῦ δήμου leads the author to name the principal holders of that office, if 
office it can be called, and at the same time the aristocrats who headed 
the opposition to these popular leaders. Solon, Pisistratus, Clisthenes, 
Xanthippus. the father of Pericles, Themistocles, Aristides, Ephialtes, 
Pericles, Cleon, Cleophon, and Callicrates of Paeania were the popular 
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leaders between 594 and 411 B.c. The last three showed, the writer feels, 
a-mnighty falling off from the distinguished men who preceded them. It is 
curious that amongst the popular leaders of the decadence there is no 
mention of Hyperbolus, in Thucydides’ opinion a pestilent character 
(μοχθηοὺὼς ἄνθρωπος, viii. 73). The list of aristocratic leaders is much 
shorter. It begins with Miltiades who is followed in turn by Cimon, 
Thucydides (the son of Melesias), Nicias, and Theramenes. The sym- 
pathies of the author are all with the aristocratic leaders. Theramenes 
he admits is a disputed character in history, but the times in which he 
lived were times of storm and stress. 

The revolution of the Four Hundred is described at considerable length. 
Of this period we possess already a full and careful account in the eighth 
book of Thucydides, from the pen of one who, though not actually present 
im Athens during the revolution, was at any rate not merely a contempo- 
rary, but also a friend of the principal actors on the side of the oligarchs 
and thoroughly conversant with their designs. The account of our new 
authority cannot be said to be satisfactory. It does not in all respects 
agree with Thucydides, and yet, here and there, it seems to postulate a 
knowledge of his account on the part of the reader. We have already seen 
that the author seems to have written with Thucydides before him and 
is on occasion at pains to correct Thucydides’ version of historical facts. 
On no other hypothesis is one curious passage explicable. In the 
passage in question we are told (Chapter 380) that the hundred com- 
missioners are to divide themselves and the others as exactly as possible 
into four equal parts. The phrase and the others seems explicable only 
as Mr. Kenyon takes it, of the three hundred members who were co-opted 
by the first hundred.!° But of this co-optation there is no mention in the 
text. Here at least we seem to have to deal with an authority no more 
careful in digesting the facts which he takes from his predecessors than 
even Diodorus Siculus himself. 

This is not the only serious difficulty of this passage. In Chapter 80, and 
again in Chapter 32, we are told that the select five thousand with whom, 
according to Thucydides, the oligarchs made such excellent make-believe, 
although no such body had ever been called into being, actually did exist, 
and that they chose a hundred commissioners from their own number to 
revise the constitution. So far so good. But how is this reconcilable 
with the statement made almost immediately afterwards in Chapter 82, that 
the five thousand never had anything but a nominal existence (λόγῳ μόνον 
ypéOnoav)? Even if we adopt the suggestion of Mr. Kenyon that the five 
thousand first mentioned was a vague number acting till the list could be 
properly drawn up, we cannot acquit the author of an obscurity of state- 
ment which is saved from self-contradiction only by somewhat forcibly 
straining the actual words. 

There seem to be other mistakes or interpolations i in this passage, the 
result being that the whole narrative at this point is one of the most diffi- 
cult parts of the book, consistent neither with the other important 
authority for the period, nor with itself, And to the undoubted diffi- 


© Kaibel and Kiessling translate this, however: ‘ Zugleich sind auch die ibrigen 
Biirger je einer dieser vier Abtheilungen zuzuweisen.” 
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culties of interpretation there are added in parts difficulties of the text, 
these perhaps proceeding from the scribe of this part of the papyrus whose 
writing is here and there corrected by another hand. 

Such is the account preserved to us of the eighth modification of the 
Athenian constitution. Of the ninth—the restoration of the previous 
constitution after the revolution had come to an end—there was but little 
apparently to record. No historian of Athens could pass by unnoticed the 
unjust and illegal condemnation of the generals after the battle of 
Arginusae. All the ten were condemned, we are told, by the author, but 
as two of them were not present at the battle, it is hard to believe that the 
Athenians were so reckless as to condemn men absolutely innocent. It 
is evident, however, that the aristocratic authorities on whom the writer 
relied meant to insinuate this charge against the democracy. From the 
same source, no doubt, comes the statement that the Athenians were pre- 
vented from coming to terms with the Spartans after Arginusae by the 
προστάτης τοῦ δήμου, Cleophon, who came before them drunk and wearing 
his breastplate, and dissuaded them from all negotiation unless the Lacedae- 
monians dropped all claims on any cities under their control. The only 
previous authority for these negotiations was the scholiast on the last verse 
of the ‘ Frogs’ of Aristophanes. There is no record of them elsewhere, but 
by this time we have lost the guidance of Thucydides, and have to depend 
on the lux maligna which can be obtained from Xenophon and Diodorus. 
On the scanty authority for the statement, Grote (Ch. Ixv. note 1) 
refused to believe it. The statement in the text also is disputed by one 
of the Dutch critics—J. J. Hartman—who will have it that the remark 
about Cleophon’ s breastplate is a slang phrase, drawn from some comedy, 1 
and only meaning that he was drunk. 

The account of the last great revolutionary movement at Athens is also 
defective. The establishment of the thirty tyrants as narrated here is 
quite consistent with what we know from other sources: how they showed 
studied moderation at the beginning, and how they proved themselves a 
terror to evil doers, and a praise unto them that did well. But the story 
of the murder of Theramenes (Chapter 37) is tame compared with the 
account given by Xenophon of that event. Dulness is no proof of 
historical inaccuracy, but the statements made by the new authority regard- 
ing the relation of the Spartans to the trial and execution of Theramenes 
cannot be made to coincide with our information from other sources. Our 
other authorities had led us to suppose that Callibius, the Spartan harmost, 
had already been for some time in the Acropolis when the quarrel between 
Theramenes and Critias took place. It seems absurd to suppose that 
Critias and his friends thought it necessary to send an embassy to 
Sparta to vilify the character of the dead Theramenes, and after their 
principal opponent was removed, Spartan aid, it may be supposed, was 
less necessary than before. Hence probability is all on the side of our 
previous authorities. After this it is unnecessary to dwell upon the diffi- 
culties of the chronology of the following period till the final constitution 
was established in the archonship of Eucleides, the only change between 
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403 B.c. and his own time according to the writer being that power 
passed more and more into the hands of the commonalty. 

At this point the properly historical part of the narrative closes. The 
remainder of the book is devoted, as has been said, to an account of the 
constitution thus established in 403 B.c. The interest of this part is 
more purely antiquarian. ‘This part, too, has been quoted and excerpted 
by all succeeding writers to such an extent that the amount of new infor- 
mation to be gleaned from it is not large. 

It is with the estimate formed of the first part that the value of this 
treatise as an historical document must stand or fall. An attempt has 
been made to test its merits by taking the points in the author’s own 
order and gauging them by such standards—imperfect it is true—as it is 
possible for us to apply. The verdict thus obtained is not specially 
favourable. At many stages we have seen reason to hesitate, at some we 
have been compelled altogether to refuse assent. 

Even after this somewhat unfavourable judgment of the historical 
value of the treatise it is not possible to say that Aristotle was not the 
author. We are bound to remember that ‘aliquando bonus dormitat 
Homerus.’ But it is hard to believe that the man who of all ancient 
writers, with the possible exception of Polybius and Thucydides, had the 
strongest conception of the value in history of truth for its own sake, 
should have been, even in his weaker moments, the author of a treatise 
where there is so much confused, so much demonstrably wrong. | Inter- 
polation and corruption of the text will explain much; they will not 
explain all. It will be long before the last word on this subject has been 
said, and meantime historians of Athens must treat the statements of 
this author, be he Aristotle or a disciple, with that reserve which science 
shows towards unproved hypotheses. Here if anywhere it is well to 
remember the words of the sage of Cos, rage καὶ μέμνασ᾽ ἀπιστεῖν, ἄρθρα 
ταῦτα τᾶν φρενῶν. 

It only remains to acknowledge the great help which has been 
derived from Mr. Kenyon’s text and translation in toiling through the 
historical questions which are raised by the treatise. Where the editor 
does so much to lighten labour, the labour itself becomes a pleasure. 

P. GILEs. 


Le Feste Romane. Da Ruaerro Bonaur. (Milan: Hoepli. 1891.) 


Tuts is an attempt to describe, for unlearned readers, the yearly round of 
the festivals and rites of old Rome, omitting all which are known to have 
a non-Roman origin. There is a certain charm about the book, due not 
only to its language, which is fresh and a little quaint, nor to its illustra- 
tions, some of which are extremely good. It is dedicated to a Roman 
maiden of to-day, and it feigns to be addressed to a Roman maiden of the 
age of Cicero or Augustus ; in reading it, as in walking in Roman streets, 
one cannot help feeling that the old Rome and the new are not wholly 
different, and that Ovid’s ‘ Fasti’ must come home to a Roman citizen of 
to-day with a force which no English schoolboy can ever hope to realise. 
In this there is a certain value which no amount of erudition could have 
increased. The author has skilfully avoided‘all controversy on disputed 
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points, and it would be unfair to criticise such explanations of rites as he 
has admitted. For the most part he seems to follow Preller’s ‘ Rémische 
Mythologie,’ and for his purpose there could be no better guide. We might 
wish for more reference to customs or folklore still surviving, and for 
some more general explanation of the order and meaning of the old 
Roman folk-calendar ; for even the second part of the book, ‘ L’Anno delle 
Feste Campestre’ (which, oddly enough, the Roman maiden is advised 
not to read), does not go far to supply these wants. But the book is no bad 
introduction to a study of the religion of the Romans in its early stages. It 
would have been still better if more of the illustrations had been taken 
from antiques, and if a descriptive list of them had been appended. As 
Professor Bonghi has allowed Ovid a considerable share in telling the 
story, he might fairly have also allowed the monuments of his city a 
larger share in helping Ovid out. W. W. Fow er. 


C. Sallusti Crispi Historiarum Reliquiae. Fase. 1. Prolegomena. 
Ed. Β. MAURENBRECHER. (Leipzig: Teubner. 1891.) 


THE nature and scope of Sallust’s ‘ Histories, the credit which they evi- 
dently enjoyed with later historians, and the character of the actual 
fragments which have come down to us alike point to the conclusion that 
this work, the author’s latest, and, as Herr Maurenbrecher shows, 
app rently unfinished at his death, had a far higher historical value than 
the ‘ Catiline’ or the ‘ Jugurtha.’ It is, therefore, unfortunate that, with 
the exception of a few letters and speeches, certainly the least valuable 
part of the work, only a number of isolated fragments have been 
preserved. However in 1886 a not unimportant addition was made 
to this fragmentary knowledge by the discovery at Orleans by Dr. Hauler 
of a palimpsest containing two fragments, the longer of which com- 
prises, besides the already known letter of Pompeius to the Senate, a 
fair amount of new matter.! These additions have been incorporated by 
Dr. Krueger in the third edition (1887) of Jordan’s text of Sallust, but 
the complete edition of the ‘ Histories,’ which Jordan was preparing, was - 
frustrated by his untimely death (Noy. 1886). Thus there has been 
no new edition since the admirable one of Kritz (2nd ed. 1856) and 
that of Dietsch (1859). The book before us is the first instalment of an 
attempt to supply what, in view of the new material, may be said to have 
become a legitimate want. 

This instalment, being concerned solely with historica questions, calls 
for special notice in these pages. It consists chiefly of a careful examina- 
tion of the testimony of the other ancient authorities who deal with the 
same topics as the ‘ Histories.’ It may be said that on the slippery path of 
the ‘ Quellen der Quellen ’ Herr Maurenbrecher treads with commendable 
- eare and discretion, and contrives, on the whole, to preserve his balance. 
He is especially good on the authorities for the gladiatorial war. He 
does not seem to prove his point that both Appian and Plutarch 
made use of Sallust at first hand in their account of Sertorius (p. 33). 
Their information may have been equally well derived at second hand 
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from’ some Greek writer, such as Strabo. Οὐ the wholé he is tather 
hard on Appian, who is, no doubt, often abominably careless, but who 
possesses far more political insight than either Plutarch or Dio. ΄. 

On a few points of chronology I must join issue with Herr Mauren- 
brecher. The arguments which he uses to prove that Pompeius did not 
arrive in Spain till the spring of 76 B.c. are not convincing. He objects 
that the praeliwm pabulatoriwm which Pompeius fought immediately on 
his arrival could not have taken place in winter. This is true, but 
Pompeius might quite well have reached Spain by the autumn of 77, 
which he doubtless did. It is part of the same argument that Herr 
Maurenbrecher assigns the Vatican fragment of Livy to the winter of 
76-75 (p. 25), instead of, as Mommsen does, to that of 77-76, and his 
_Yedsons are equally unconvincing. His view (p. 41) that Crassus was 
not appointed to the command of the gladiatorial war till 71 rests mainly 
on the supposition that Pompeius did not return from Spain till about 
November in that year. Even if this were so, Spartacus would have had 
to wait a long time for a snowy night in South Italy in November. But, 
as a matter of fact, Pompeius returned in the spring or early summer. 

Herr Maurenbrecher’s chronology for the third Mithradatic war is also 
incorrect (p. 47). The actual operations of the war began in 78 (not in 74): 
Lucullus besieged Amisus during the winter of 72—71 (not 73-72) ; he 
advanced against Cabira in the same winter, and the battle was fought in 
the spring or summer of 71. The following winter (not the whole year 70) 
was spent in the province of Asia; Heraclea was captured in the summer 
70 by Cotta, Sinope in the autumn by Lucullus in person (see Reinach, 
‘ Mithridate Eupator,’ pp. 348-352, where the chronology is clearly eluci- 
dated by the evidence of the coins). 

On the last page (82) Herr Maurenbrecher points out that the law of 
Sulla (there was certainly no law on the subject, and it is even doubtful, 
according to Professor Pelham, whether the practice had not been gradually 
growing up before Sulla) that consuls and praetors should be at Rome 
during their year of office was in some cases departed from during the 
years 78-67. But the first instance he gives, that of Lucullus and Cotta, 
is now known to have been no exception to the rule; and the other two, 
namely the appointment of C. Scribonius Curio to Macedonia, and that 
of M. Lucullus to Thrace, which must stand or: fall together, are very 
doubtful. ARTHUR TILLEY. 


Boethius: an Essay. By Huau Fraser Srewarr. (Edinburgh: 
Blackwood and Sons. 1891.) 


Tus book is a development of the essay which won the Hulsean prize 
at Cambridge in December 1888. The author appears to have read every 
recent German monograph on the subject of the author of the ‘ De 
Consolatione Philosophiae,’ and his sixth chapter on some ancient trans- 
lations of that work is a triumph of industrious research, worthy, as it 
seems to me, to be put beside the best German work of this kind.’ 

There are two questions which will naturally be asked as to any book 
dealing with the life and writings of Boethius: (1) Which view does the 
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author takée.as ἐὸ ᾿ἷβ authorship of the theological treatises; and (2) 
what does he say as to the right or wrong of his condemnation ? 

(1) Mr. Stewart will not allow so much weight to ‘ Anécdoton Holderi’ 
in reference to this controversy as some recent enquirers, especially Usener. 
He says: ‘ It is laying too great a burden on the “‘Anecdoton ” to claim for 
it that it puts the authenticity of the tracts’ beyond the range of doubt. 
The handwriting is not earlier than the tenth century; the date of the 
supposed original is partly based upon a conjecture, however plausible ; 
the Latin of it is:too bad ; the praises of Cassiodorus are too loudly sung 
for the words: to be!those:of that writer himself.?’ From this last conclusion 
I must express my dissent... No words were too high-flown for Cassiodorus 
to use when the delightful opportunity arose for praising Cassiodorus. 
Still, though Mr. Stewart does not consider the ‘Anecdoton’ to have 
settled the matter without, appeal, I infer that he thinks it more probable 
than not that four out of the five tracts are really the work of Boethius. 
The fourth, ‘De Fidé Catholica,’ he in common with most other enquirers 
rejects. He agrees with Mr. Gore (Bampton Lectures, p. 259) in highly 
commending the fifth tract, ‘Liber contra Eutychen et Nestorium,’ in 
which the opposité heresies of Monophysitism and Nestorianism are made 
to do battle with each other and the “ Via Media’ of Chalcedon is esta- 
blished on the ruins of both.: 
εἰ (2) As ‘to the: celebrated trial, Mr. Stewart says that ‘he could no 
longer honestly. say that he agreed with the explanation’ given by the 
writer of this notice. In such a difficult case, it is no wonder if the 
jurors cannot agree, but I own that these words led me to expect a 
wider divergence between our views than the essay discloses. I do not 
think that Mr. Stewart doubts that Boethius was engaged in some sort of 
correspondence or negotiation with Constantinople, which was hardly 
consistent with entire loyalty to Theodoric. ΤῸ say this is not necessarily 
to impute any blame to Boethius, except in so far as he may have led 
Theodoric to believe that he was his devoted follower. The times were 
difficult, as difficult as the period from 1688 to 1745 in English history, 
when ‘ which pretender was, and which was king,’ was no easy matter to 
decide. Iam myself an adherent of Theodoric, and believe that if the 
_ order of things which he established might have had a fair chance, it 
would have been infinitely better for Italy and the world. But a 
patriotic Roman, with memories of the great republic and the great 
empire stirring in his breast, was not bound to see or to recognise this ; 
and I can well believe that Boethius felt that duty to Rome called upon 
him not to support the yoke of the barbarian a day longer than was 
absolutely necessary. True loyalty, he may have felt, could only be 
shown to the man who bore the title of Roman Augustus, though he was 
a Macedonian peasant, and had never set foot in Italy. At the same 
time, if Boethius was actually conspiring for the overthrow of Theodoric’s 
dynasty, that king was surely justified by the law of self-preservation (as 
understood in most ages and countries of the world, if not precisely in 
England at the present day) in shutting him up in prison, and finally in 
putting him ‘to death, though certainly not in using the tortures which the 
‘ Anonymus Valesii’ lays to his charge. 

Mr. Stewart is unwilling to‘ brand Boethius as a liar with his last 
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breath,’ and therefore insists that we must accept his statement that 
Opilio, one of his accusers, ‘had been ordered into exile by a royal 
decree on account of his countless and various crimes.’ The only reason 
for withholding credence from this statement is the very strong language 
of eulogy which Cassiodorus employs about this same Opilio. I do not 
consider an official panegyrist like Cassiodorus a first-rate witness, and I, 
too, am unwilling to attribute absolute falsehood to Boethius; but when 
there is such an absolute conflict of testimony it is difficult to come to a 
satisfactory conclusion. Only our modern party-politics give me a hint 
of a possible solution. When one sees the strange things which good 
men and true on both sides of the house will say and believe of one 
another, where only office is the prize of battle, can we not imagine the 
yet more distorting effect of political strife on the vision of those statesmen 
of the sixth century, whose fortune and liberty, and even life itself, hung 
on the issue of the conflict. 

When he was discussing the question of the trial I could have wished 
that Mr. Stewart would have given us his explanation of those puzzling 
charges against Boethius, of ‘ staining his conscience with sacrilege ’ and 
‘ seeking the assistance of the foulest and vilest spirits,’ which are, to my 
mind, the darkest part of the whole mystery. But, notwithstanding a 
slight difference of opinion between us on some points, I venture to 
express my gratitude to Mr. Stewart for the obligation under which he 
has laid all students of the history of the Ostrogothic kingdom by this 
admirable and conscientious piece of work, and at the same time to 
express my hope that it may be the means of reviving general interest in 
a man and a book once very widely known and now fallen into unmerited 
oblivion. THomas HopeGxK1n. 


Die Entstehwng des deutschen Stédtewesens. Von Rupourn Sou, 
(Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot. 1890.) 


Psroressor Soum begins with the remark that at last the veil is being lifted 
which has hitherto concealed the beginnings of municipal constitutional 
history. The recent works of G. von Below have, he declares, finally 
disproved the theory that the municipal constitution grew out of the 
manor; Richard Schréder, without realising the importance of what he 
was doing, has furnished us with the proof of the identity of town law 
and market law; and Aloys Schulte, with the aid of a newly discovered 
document from Radolfzell, has traced the growth of the town constitution 
from market privileges. Taking all this for granted, Professor Sohm 
addresses himself to the still prior and unanswered question of the origin 
of the market privileges themselves; and to solve this problem is the 
purpose of the essay. To most of us it would seem enough to say that 
certain groups of persons had such and such privileges because their 
lords chose to grant them; but Professor Sohm has a much more subtle 
way of explaining it, and one which does possibly indicate a factor in the 
development, even if it was not the sole determining cause, as he would 
have us believe. It is that the towns (according to him in their capacity 
as perpetual markets) were placed under the king’s special‘ peace; and 
that the special punishment which this involved for offences committed 
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within the town limits, together with the correlative right of asylum 
for offences committed outside, led to the creation of a special tribunal 
and a special magistracy. This is certainly a suggestion worth con- 
sidering: in England, for example, it may throw some light on 
the ‘grid pet man sylled on burh-gepincde’ in the laws of Ethelred.! 
But Professor Sohm is not satisfied without going still further, and 
seeking to explain how the towns came to have this character ; and here 
his historical construction becomes artificial and improbable. The king 
alone could permit a perpetual market to be created ; the symbol of the 
market was the Weichbild, the Roland pillar or market cross, ‘which had 
no connexion with the Christian cross and was probably derived from the 
royal banner’ (p. 28): the Wezchbild was at the same time the symbol 
that the king had technically taken possession of the spot, and that legally 
he was ever present. Thus, then, the affairs of the market fell within the 
same ‘peace’ as if they had been transacted in the king’s fortress or in 
his neighbourhood, because technically the market was the king’s fortress, 
and his presence never departed from it. . 

A legal theory like this would surely have been too farfetched and 
transparent to have much influence even in the middle ages. Certainly 
Professor Sohm, among all his citations, does not offer us a single one 
which connects the Weichbdild, the town emblem, with the idea of the 
king’s perpetual presence. The only passage which can in any way 
be regarded in this light really tells against it. The Magdeburg 
‘Rechtsbuch ’ represents the merchants as asking the king under what law 
they should live; whereupon the king ‘ granted to them that they should 
have the same ‘‘ recht ’’ (law, rights) as he had daily in his court’ (p. 29). 
The very fact that the town law is compared to the court law proves that 
it was not, in the eyes of contemporaries, the court law itself. That docu- 
ment goes on to say that the symbol of a new town and market is the 
setting up of a cross in the market place, ‘ that men may see that it is the 
king’s will that ‘‘ weichbild-recht ” should there for ever be established.’ 
This would have been the natural place to say ‘that men may see that 
the king dwells among you,’ if that had been what they thought. 

We may, I think, be sure of this: that when we do arrive at a satis- 
factory explanation of the growth of medieval institutions, it will be 
based, not on an elaborate interpretation of three or four phrases, but on 
the unmistakable teaching of the whole current of our documentary evi- 
dence; and also that we cannot hope for an intelligible history, either 
of law or of constitutions, unless we can form to ourselves some sort of 
picture ‘of the daily life of the men who lived under the law ; that is to 
say, that constitutional history must remain unreal so long as it is unaided 
by economic history. W. J. ASHLEY. 


Giraldi Cambrensis Opera. Vol. VIII. De Principis Instructione Liber. 
Edited by Grorae F. Warner, M.A., F.S.A. (London: Published 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 1891.) 


AFTER a long interval the works of Giraldus Cambrensis are at last com- 
pleted in the Rolls Series. Distinguished scholars have in turn undertaken 
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portions of the editing, and now Mr. Warner proves himself not unworthy 
to follow in the steps of Mr. Brewer, Mr. Dimock, and Mr. Freeman. 
It was high time that the ‘ Instructionof Princes’ should be published cor- 
rectly and completely. It is found onlyim a single manuscript in the British 
Museum (MS, Cotton, Julius, B, xiii.) » Extracts appeared in Bouquet, 
vol. xviii. and Mr. Brewer edited the second and.third books for the 
Anglia Christiana Society in 1846.. Mr. Stevenson translated the latter 
edition in 1858 (‘ Church Historians of England,’ vol. v. part 1). But this 
amounted to little more than a publication of the illustrations with which 
Giraldus adorned his theory of government... The theory itself is now for 
the first time in the hands of historical students... The: first. book of the 
‘Instruction,’ in which the political philosophy of the writer is summed 
up, is worthy of attentive consideration. It may appear at first sight to 
be nothing but a mass of turgid, rhetoric with a farrago of classical 
quotations; but it is much more than this: there is a method even in 
the most pedantic prolixities of the combative archdeacon. 10 is a clear, 
trenchant, courageous indictment of the leaders of the time, both in church 
and state, formally issued to the world, first, at.the very height of the evils 
which it attacked, and, again, at the end of a long life and after the failure 
of the hopes which the author seems to have based on the French invasion 
of 1216. Quis enim hodie princeps, qui non indultam desuper potestatem 
ad omnes animi motus, ad omnem carms libitum ac luxum, ad omnem 
pravae tyrannidis atrocitatem, indifferenter extendat, et, tanquam quic- 
quid libet liceat, velut aequis ambulantia passibus posse pariter et velle 
non metiatur ὁ The man who wrote, not in a sermon, but in a political 
treatise, many passages as strong as this had no lack of boldness. . It 
needed no courage to throw stones at negligent and worldly prelates— 
Quis hodie praelatus, qui canonicam illam pastoralis viri descriptionem 
vel in paucis adimpleat ?—~it was a common recreation of ecclesiastical 
satirists, and little did the bishops mind it. But it needed much more 
boldness and a much clearer vision to point out how far the kings of the 
twelfth century had departed from the Christian ideal of kingship. This, 
in brief, is what Giraldus does. He begins with an essay on the character 
of ‘the prince,’ which we cannot help contrasting on almost every 
page with Machiavelli. We have no space for such a comparison here, 
but it may be remarked how curiously the differences between the two 
are the result of the political cireumstances of the time and not merely 
of a divergent moral outlook. Justice is the basis on which Giraldus lays 
the foundations of society. ‘ Earthly justice,’ he: says, ‘ which neverthe- 
less is heaven-born, binds together human society and fellowship.’ 

This essay is his ‘Distinctio prima,’ and it is followed by two other 
‘ Distinctiones ’ which are merely the historical illustrations (a veritable 
chronique scandaleuse) of the previous principle. It is unnecessary to say 
that here, as in his other books, the acute observer is invaluable for social 
history. Take, for instance, his references ‘to the graduated scale of 
punishments in France (p. 87) and to Aaron of Lincoln (pp. 188, 185), the 
definitions and explanations of secular and ecclesiastical offices (pp. 103- 
113), and the indignant passage on the custom of wreckage (p. 119). The 
book also contains interesting autobiographical passages, such as’ the inci- 
dent of his student life in Paris (p..292).and his interview with Henry II at 
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the time of the visit of Heraclius (p. 207)... On the last days, of Henry IL 
there is much here which is an absolutely essential complement to the 
‘Vita Galfridi. archiepiscopi.’ It: is a fit ending to the moral which 
Giraldus has in his mind throughout; the reckless; Richard and the vile 
and treacherous John pale before the colossal enormity of their father as 
he is here drawn—a picture of unrelieved blackness, a life ending meetly 
in a tragedy of grim horror, continued even after death. Mr. Warner 
insists that the portrait of Henry is thoroughly one-sided, and modern 
historians appear to. agree with him, but I believe that if we had fully 
grasped the extent of the king’s unbridled wickedness we should not have 
to seek, as we now have, for a satisfactory explanation of many incidents 
in his reign. Sine causa, populus iste nequam maledicit. De caetero 
vero non sine causa, si vixero et redire valuero, me maledicet, he said 
to Margaret de Bohun (p. 253), and the saying is more significant than 
some would allow. 

Mr. Warner has wisely omitted many of the quotations in the first 
part. He might even have gone further. Much of the work is repeated, 
with curious alterations, from the ‘Expugnatio’ and ‘Topographia,;’ and that 
particularly in the miraculous and visionary episodes; but there are 
important additions in this connexion which should not be passed by, 
e.g. the revelation of Roger of Estreby (pp. 188, sqq.). The chief point 
in Mr. Warner’s: interesting preface is his conclusion as to the issues of 
the book. In contradiction to Mr. Brewer he decides that there were not 
two editions of the whole, but only of the ‘Prima Distinctio,’ the second 
edition appearing with the second and third parts in 1217. Mr. Warner 
is to be congratulated on an excellent edition: he has given us help 
towards a fuller knowledge of the keenest observer, not a professed satirist 
like Nigellus or Walter of Map, who recorded, from long personal 
observation, his impressions of the greatest of the Angevin house. 

; ᾿ W. H. Hutton. 


Memorials of St. Edmund’s Abbey. Hdited by Toomas Arnoup. Vol. I. 
(London: Published under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
1890.) 


THE object which Mr. Arnold proposes in the volume now before us— 
namely, to bring together the varied materials which illustrate the history 
of the great Abbey of St. Edmund—is one deserving of hearty commenda- 
tion. The work has already been done in a greater or less degree for St. 
Alban’s and for some other monastic houses, and all students of English 
history, whether ecclesiastical or social, would be glad to see the same 
service rendered to each of the greater abbeys at least. But while 
we have nothing but commendation for the object which Mr. Arnold 
has had in view we regret that we cannot give the same praise to 
the manner in which he has executed his work as editor. We would in 
particular direct his-attention to the general preface to the series which 
is prefixed to the present, as to all other volumes of the collection, in which 
it is laid down ‘that no notes should be added except such as were illus- 
trative of the various readings.’ From ‘this rule Mr/ Arnold has thought 
fit’ to depart, and‘as' ἃ consequence we get such~notes as those on’ pp. 
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86, 40, 46 (particularly trivial), 56, 61, 62, 84, 87 (three more quite 
trivial notes), and so on throughout the whole work. Now the publication 
of a fully annotated edition of medieval historical documents is, no doubt, 
on occasion a valuable piece of work. But we must strongly protest 
against the insertion of such notes as these in the present series. They 
are for the most part quite unnecessary for the assistance of professed 
scholars, and are, unfortunately, too often of a character which would be 
positively misleading to the inexperienced student. Some of Mr. Arnold's 
statements have already been the subject of a controversy in the Academy 
and Saturday Review. To that controversy we do not now wish to refer, 
except to state that Mr. Arnold’s position with regard to the parentage of 
Archbishop Geoffrey and William Longsword appears quite untenable. 
Unfortunately the presence of such notes, apart from their positively 
mischievous character, cannot but go far to impair confidence both 
in the editor and the series. As it happens in the present case Mr. 
Arnold’s own preface does not appear to have been sufficiently revised 
whilst passing through the press. For instance, the reference in the note 
on p. xxx should be to the ‘ Annales Ricardi Secundi’ in the volume 
styled ‘ Trokelowe, Blaneforde etc.’ (Blaneforde was not the author of the 
‘ Annales ’ any more than of the ‘Opus Chronicorum’); pp. xliii and 1xi, 
the pope in Abbot Samson’s time was not Alexander II, but Alexander III. 
Again, does Mr. Arnold think it correct to. speak of ‘a grand church 
cathedral-like in its proportions’ (p. xxx)? The reference to the schools 
at Oxford in 1155 also assumes a very doubtful point (p. xliii). For infor- 
mation as to Osbert of Clare (pp. lv and lvi) reference should have been 
made to the full notice in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ 
(x. 886-8), or even to Wright’s ‘ Biographia Britannica Litteraria,’ 
rather than to Tanner’s ‘ Bibliotheca’ or Hardy’s ‘Catalogue of British 
History.’ 

It may be useful to state that the volume contains: (1) ‘Passio 
Sancti Edmundi,’ by Abbo of Fleury ; (2) ‘De miraculis Sancti Edmundi,’ 
by Herman the archdeacon; (8) ‘De Infantia Sancti Eadmundi,’ by 
Gaufridus de Fontibus; (4) ‘De miraculis Sancti Edmundi,’ by Abbot 
Samson ; (5) Joceline de Brakelond’s chronicle ; and, lastly, an appendix 
of extracts relating to St. Edmund’s, the most interesting of which are 
taken from the Bodleian manuscripts 240 and 297, the latter being a 
Bury version of Florence of Worcester. C. L. Kinasrorp. 


Select Cwil Pleas heard before the Justices of the Bench and the Justices 
m Eyre during the years 1200-1208. Edited by ΝΥ. P. Batnpon. 
(Publications of the Selden Society. III. 1890.) 


THESE pleas are, for the most part, concerned with land. The great 
invasion of feudal privileges made by Henry II in the institution of pos- 
sessory assizes is seen to have proved successful. In these pages may be 
observed at work the early forms, of civil remedy as known to our own day. 
To students of the history of English law the constitution and fune- 
tions of the jury, as disclosed in these records, are especially attractive. 
In case 179, heard at York, occurs an instance in which, despite Forsyth’s 
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general affirmation to the contrary, the jury, like the sectatores of the 
manorial courts, exercise what would now be regarded as the prerogative 
of the judge. It is true that they preface their return with the formula, 
‘The jurors say that they will speak the truth of the matter, and the truth 
of the matter being heard, let the justices judge.’ But they decide that 
The land in litigation is the legal right (jus) of the plaintiff, the defend- 
ant being actually in possession. It is expressly stated that this question 
of law is put to them clearly by the judge. The facts on which it was 
based were also found by them, and they proceed to assess the damages. 
The frequent cases of attaint of juries mark the difference between the 
medieval and modern conceptions of their relation to the facts in dispute. 
So far from being, as in the modern doctrine, ignorant of them save by 
the sworn evidence of the trial, the recognitors of assize were selected 
from among those likely to be conversant with them, even at second hand. 
They represented the ‘neighbourhood ’ (visinetwm) upon whom a litigant 
‘puts himself’ (case 59). A wrongful verdict was therefore, in the eye 
of the law, a verdict against’ the evidence known to the jury, and so 
perjury. It afforded ground for a new trial bya select jury of twenty-four 
knights, presumably superior to the prejudices of the common jury. 
Forsyth not quite accurately represents the attaint to have been an inci- 
dental consequence of the new trial. But the form of the writ of summons 
given by Bracton justifies the language of case 216: ‘ Robert offers to the 
king forty shillings to have the oath of twenty-four knights to convict 
the jurors.’ In case 226 a jury confesses itself guilty of perjury when 
confronted with the record of the court of the city of Lincoln. This 
presumed cognisance of the facts is the justification of the infliction of 
a fine, as in case 241, on a dissentient juryman. See also case 256. 

The mode of trial per sectam is not mentioned by Glanville, and 
some have inferred that it was unknown to him. Now Glanville died 
in 1190, and this volume gives us, though infrequently, examples of 
this form of trial. It was probably, therefore, older than twelve years. 
Forsyth appears unable to distinguish the proceeding from compurgation, 
to which it is obviously akin. But case 187 illustrates the difference 
between the two. As Bishop Stubbs and Mr. Bigelow have shown, com- 
purgators swore to the credibility of their principal. In this case the 
plaintiff makes a statement of fact as to an offer of surrender by the de- 
fendant of two charters, ‘ et inde producit sectam sufficientem quae /oc 
testatur.” The notable part of this procedure is that, instead of being 
called upon to produce a secta, the medial judgment, to adopt Mr. 
Bigelow’s expression, was ‘ Let her [the defendant] defend herself twelve- 
handed,’ i.e. with eleven, or, as some authorities think, twelve com- 
purgators. This involves a modification of Forsyth’s dictum that ἃ ‘secta’ 
was opposed by a ‘secta.’ The fact is that the procedure known as the 
production of a secta was on occasion met by the procedure of compurga- 
tion, of which, after all, it was a form. According to Forsyth, the earliest 
notice of a special jury is to be found in 1450; but case 253 antedates 
this example by 248 years: ‘And because all the recognitors are poor 
men, let them be removed.’ A fresh jury of ‘lawful knights and other 
proved and discreet men’ is then substituted. 

A few interesting notices of villenage oecur, The superior privileges 
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of villeins upon ancient demesne, and the extent to which they affected 
the conditions of villenage in general, are well known. As is. stated by 
Britton, these privileges followed the land into private ownership. A 
remarkable example is in case 123, where the question of freehold owner- 
ship of land in ancient demesne is decided by a jury of villeins to the 
exclusion of the grand assize, and this although villeins as a rule were 
excluded from juries in the king’s courts. See case .221. Reference. 
should here have been made to Britton. The need for one of the provi- 
sions of the Great Charter becomes apparent when we read, as in case 
230, of Lincolnshire pleas being heard at Coventry. It is curious to find 
usury, While strictly forbidden by law, allowed de facto by the king’s 
courts, a debt of 36s. 4d. being made payable in instalments extending 
over six months and amounting in all to 53s, 4d. (case 174). Here 
references to ‘Le Myrrour’ and the ‘Dialogus de Scaccario’ would 
have been in point. 

The editor calls attention to alleged examples of gavelkind in ‘counties 
where, as he says, it was not known to exist, as Rutland (case 61). 
Another example is in Norfolk (case 6). He apparently forgets that 
Somner, who quotes Bracton as showing that the incident of being partibilis 
does not prove land to be gavelkind, expressly denies that gavelkind 
exists in England out of Kent. Case 61, in fact, which Mr. Baildon 
notes as ‘curious,’ makes for Somner’s contention, and may be compared. 
with the Kentish case 157, where gavelkind is mentioned eo nomine. 
Upon terra partibilis, socage, and gavelkind a reference should certainly 
have been made to Glanville and Bracton. There are many cases which 
deserve comment, either in the introduction, in an appendix or in notes. 
Such are, for example, the jurisdiction of the courts of the Templars 
(case 234); the disabilities attaching to leprosy (case 157) ; ‘ within the 
assise’ (case 1), in which two instances the reader might have been 
referred to Britton and Glanville respectively ; ‘to be put by pledges’ 
(case 160); the relation of the assisa to the jurata (cp. case 219 with 
Forsyth, p. 144) ; the history of hired championship (case 32); usury and 
the law courts (case 174), &c. It is to be hoped that ona future occasion 
the editor will see his way to follow the admirable example of Professor 
Maitland in this respect. There is all the difference in the world between 
the publication of a selection of pleas and that of a year-book. The 
former is presumably for the instruction of students, who look to .an 
editor to draw attention to the salient points and their significance. This 
the introduction appears to recognise, but it is lamentably meagre. A 
few blunders occur in the translation. ‘ William has one knight’s fee on 
behalf of (ex parte) that girl’ does not convey the sense (case 108) ; 
‘eat’ (case 228) does not mean ‘goes.’ Why is Russel (case 44) reproduced 
as Russell ; and did the vulgarism ‘ Sybil’ for Sibilla (case 189) exist 
before Mr, Disraeli ? I. 5. Leapam. 
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Cartularium der, Abdyj Mariénweerd. Uitgegeven door JAMES DE 
Fremery. (The Hague: Nijhoff. 1890.) 

De Registers en Rekeningen van het Bisdom Utrecht, 1325-1336, 
Uitgegeven door 8. Munusr, Fz. 2vol. (Werken van het Historisch 
Genootschap gevestigd te Utrecht, N.S., LIM. LIV.) (The Hague ; 
Nijhoff. 1889-1891.) 

Bullarium Traiectense. Romanorum Pontificum Diplomata quotquot olim 
usque ad Urbanum Papam VI (an. 1878) in veterem Episcopatum 
Traiectensem destinata reperiuntur collegit et auspiciis Societatis 
Historicae Rheno-Traiectinae edidit GisseRtUS Brom, §.T.D. Fasc. 
I. Il. (The Hague: Nijhoff. 1891.) 

Corpus Documentorum Inquisitionis haereticae pravitatis Neerlandicae. 
Verzameling van Stukken betreffende de Pauselijke en Bisschoppelijke 
Inquisitie in:'de Nederlanden, Uitgegeven door Dr. PAuL FREDERICQ 
en zijne Leerlingen. LHerste deel, 1025-1520. (Gent: J. Vuylsteke. 
1889.) 


Tue chartulary of the abbey of St. Mary de Insula, or Marienweerd, in 
Guelders, is preserved in a manuscript at Brussels. It extends from 
1129 to 1347, and was written about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
though some documents have been inserted later. Mr. de Fremery 
presents us with a careful and scholarly edition of the volume; he 
has made it convenient for consultation by means of summary descrip- 
tions prefixed to each document, and has illustrated it by notes, chiefly on 
persons and places, which are valuable as far as they go, but are much too 
few. Those which are already published elsewhere he merely calendars 
with a reference and, where necessary, a collation. He has wisely 
arranged the documents in chronological order, but at the same time he 
gives a concordance with the order of the manuscript. His indices of 
persons and places are full and accurate, but we wish he had supplied 
also an index of the Dutch words occurring in the Latin documents (e.g., 
aggeres qui vulgo zidwenden dicuntur, No. 71; gurgitem vulgariter 
dictum Wijl, No. 200.. It is also unfortunate for those who do not possess 
minute maps of Holland that no sort of account is furnished of the 
territorial distribution of the possessions of the abbey. Mr. de Fremery 
gives, it is true, a facsimile of a sixteenth-century map of the immediate 
neighbourhood, but it is only by working through the chartulary for 
oneself that one gets any idea of the wide extent. of the abbey lands. The 
abbey, which belonged to the Praemonstratensian order of regular canons, 
lay in the Betuwe, or tract of country between the Lek and the Waal, 
some twelve miles §.S.E. of Utrecht, to which diocese it naturally 
belonged. But documents 10 and 11 contain privileges granted by the 
bishop of Liége in respect of a certain farm called Pisla. A note 
informs us that this was apparently at Mill, but it is not until we reach 
document 239 that we learn distinctly that Mill belonged to the diocese 
of Liége. It was, in fact, in the land of Cuyk, in the modern province of 
North Brabant., We must in fairness add that we afterwards found the 
information required for the identification of the place in the index, but.it 
would have been far more convenient if the editor had given also, if not 
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a map, at least a table, arranged under the ecclesiastical and civil 
divisions, of the scattered possessions of the abbey. These ran not only 
into the diocese of Liége, but also into that of Cologne, and the abbey 
even held patronage far away in the county of Arnsberg (document 16). 
Eastward it was given ’s Gravenzande, beyond Delft (villulam que vocatur 
ad Arenam, sive vulgariter Zande, document 58), which towards the middle 
of the thirteenth century bad just been reclaimed—a mari de novo 
extractam et nunquam ab antiqus temporibus usque nunc excultam 
(document 62). But the bulk of its property lay in the Betuwe, in the land 
of Cuyk to the south, and in the district about Zalt-Bommel. 

The chartulary contains 555 articles, not only grants, sales, &c., to 
the abbey, and confirmations by the pope or the bishop, but also the 
title-deeds of property which afterwards passed to it. It thus illustrates 
the history of the forms of land conveyance to other than spiritual hands. 
Grants to the abbey are made out in the earlier charters ‘ to the church,’ 
or ‘to the abbat and convent of St. Mary.’ From the middle of the 
thirteenth century the form often changes to ‘the abbat and convent 
of the monastery of St. Mary ’ (thus in 1260 monasterii, document 75 ; 
in 1298 cenobii, document 108). But with the increasing use of the 
Dutch language the word claustrum makes its appearance in a judicial 
notification of 1284 (claustro beate Marie in Insula. . . . contulisse, docu- 
ment 96). The first document in this volume drawn up in Dutch is of 
1299 (document 110), and nine years later a charter of donation is made out 
in set terms, not to the abbat and convent, but den cloester van Sunte 
Marienwaerde (document 125). Most of the earlier grants are generally 
expressed. The specification in puram elemosinam does indeed occur in 
1216 (document 34), but it does not become common until towards the 
end of the century (1293, documents 101, 0.) In elemosinam appears in 
1233 (document 55) and 1288 (document 59), and a bequest in 1260 is 
styled elemosina (document 77). The fuller form in puram et perpetuam 
elimosynam emerges in 1307 (document 123). In Dutch the qualifica- 
tion seldom appears; we find it, for instance, in a charter of 1342 (in 
aelmoesen, document 511). Many donations are conditional, e.g. upon 
the grantor’s relatives being received into the monastery. Some are 
coupled with special obligations, as that from the produce of the grant 
‘the brethren shall thrice in the year be served in the refectory with 
wine, fish, and white bread ; else the bequest shall be void ’ (document 66). 
A number of grants are made 7m allodio, but these are not directly to the 
abbey, but to the provost ad opus domini abbatis et conventus (e.g. 
document 363, of 13830). The common mode of conveyance was by the 
symbolical delivery of a rod, and the verb effestwcare in the formula of 
renunciation, which seems peculiar to the Low Countries, occurs conti- 
nually in the documents. i 

Where payments have to be made in money the currency is very 
various. In 1227 the abbey buys a farm in the land of Cuyk ‘for 
eighteen shillings of Cologne’ (document 46), and three such shillings 
were reckoned as equal to one denarius aureus (document 68). The 
countess of Holland gives the abbey a piece of land in discharge of an 
obligation of ‘ xii. lib. Holl.’ (document 72); but the common coinage in 
use in the thirteenth eentury was the shilling of Leuyain (decuments 70, 
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94, &c.) Later the pound and groat of Tours become the regular 
standard money, and we constantly meet with such entries as payments 
quinque solidorum parvorum denariorum, grosso antiquo regalt 
Turonensi pro XVI parvis denariis computato | (document 136, of 1310), 
pro quatuor libris denariorum legalium. Turonensiwm, grosso regali pro 
sedecim denariis computato (document 171, of 1316), cwm XVI lb., grosso 
Turonensi denariorum monete regis Francie antiquo pro XVI d. in hiis 
computato (document 274, of 1326), voer CC lb. cleinre penninghe, sestien 
vor enen groten coninx Tornoyse gherekent (document 285 of 1327), X lb. 
penninghe, de goeden groten coninz Tornoysen gherekent voer X VI deniers 
(document 302, of 13828), XXX libras mgrorum Turonensiwm parvorum 
(document 260, of 1325). But sometimes it is deemed sufficient to say 
merely current money, as in this Nijmegen deed of 13829: XII librarum 
parvorum denariorum Noviomagii pro tempore communiter usualium 
(document 338 ; so document 360). 

The chartulary adds some words to Ducange, e.g. bargo (granarium 
sew bargonem, document 99), a measure of length triwm hesperionum seu 
gherdarum (document 252), and the interesting form mumburnus 
(document 395) as compared on the one side with the older mundiburdus 
(document 96), and on the other with the naturalised mombaer (documents 
110, 485, &c.). Other points of interest may be briefly alluded to. The 
abbey enjoyed under the counts of Holland, from whom a long series of 
privileges is printed, exemption for ail its goods from all tolls and 
exactions on sea and land. Jn one case (document 31) the naves iam 
dicte ecclesie are mentioned. ‘There are notices of the erection of dykes 
(documents 121, 122), licenses for windmills, but with a fixed rent to the 
count, either in money (document 136) or in ‘eighty pounds of wax’ 
(document 166). Nor should we omit to mention the numerous papal 
bulls unknown to Potthast. One (document 30) of 1216, shortly before 
Innocent III's death, describing the lawlessness of the time, is of particular 
interest. In document 28 we meet with Hngelhardus magister in 
Alemannia, Albertus magister de Arnheim, et ceteri fratres hospitalis 
Therosolimitant. Mr. de Fremery takes them for broeders van het Duitsche 
Huis, and indexes them under Dwitsche Orde (Onze Lieve Vrowwe van 
Jerusalem). Elsewhere (document 86) we read of Godefridi commen- 
datoris Novimagensis, whereon the editor remarks, Waarschijnlijk 
commandeur van de Duttsche. Orde van St. Jan van Jerusalem. Butit is 
as evident that the brethren of the hospital of St. John could not have 
belonged to the German order of St. Mary as it is that Godfried could 
not have been at once commander of the German order and of that of St. 
John. Beyond this we have little to criticise in the book, which is 
beautifully and accurately printed, except to complain that Mr. de Fremery 
has prefixed no sort of general introduction and left the reader to find out 
unaided the facts of interest scattered through a large volume. 

No charge of this sort can be brought against Mr. Muller, who has 
prefixed to his edition of the registers and accounts of the bishopric of 


1 Elsewhere we sometimes find the groat counted as equal to 15d.: thus in the 
Utrecht Rekeningen, p. 119. Mr. Muller has some valuable remarks on the medieva 
Dutch currency in his introduction (pp. lvi-lxv). 
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Utrecht from 1325 to 1336 an elaborate and most useful introduction of 
174 pages. The bulk of the text contains the register and household 
book ‘of Hubert van Budel, clerk to the bishop of Utrecht. The former 
was-at first designed simply to include the bishop’s accounts, obligations, 
acknowledgments, &c.; but Hubert after a while began to insert a 
variety of miscellaneous instruments which came before him in his 
character of notary public, and even documents relating to his own 
private concerns, while some appear to be the acts of other notaries. 
Hence the register is of more general interest than if it had been limited to 
the bishop’s accounts. Mr. Muller has given a classified summary of the 
contents, in which the list of documents relating to the political history 
of the see (inleiding, pp. xxix, xxx) calls for particular mention. One 
document (No. 37, not inserted in the index) makes an addition to the 
chartulary of Marienweerd. The household book of Hubert van Budel, 
which follows in the edition, throws a great deal of curious light on the 
domestic arrangements of the fourteenth century. Mr. Muller furnishes 
a catalogue of the provisions supplied to the bishop’s table, in which we 
remark that veal occurs extremely seldom, and mackerel only once. 
Onions and garlic are in constant demand, pears but rarely, sugar only 
four times, almonds twice, and ginger once. It is strange that “milk 
is very seldom mentioned, and flour only once. The table of prices added 
is interesting, but the great variations in them in the seven months to 
which they extend (a sheep ranges from 6s. to 12s.) make it difficult to 
draw any clear inferences from them. ‘To these two registers of Hubert 
van Budel, Mr. Muller subjoins a diversorium, or letterbook of the 
bishop, chiefly of the year 1333, and a series of account rolls of various 
years between 1325 and 1836. The whole forms a collection well worth 
printing with the care and labour which the editor has expended upon 
them, and will be welcomed by the student not merely of local but of 
economic, and in a less degree of ecclesiastical, history. 

The value of the ‘ Bullarium Traiectense,’ of which the first two parts 
have recently been issued by Dr. Brom, lies rather in the convenience 
which attaches to a collection that brings together all the known papal 
documents relating to a particular see than in any remarkable new 
accessions to the store of them already existing in print. It is surprising 
to observe how few of the more than five hundred documents, extending 
to 1812, at present either registered or printed in full in the collection, 
have escaped the vigilance of Jaffé and Potthast, while of the rest by far 
the majority have been recorded in some one or other of the collections 
of documents published in the Netherlands. Dr. Brom has wisely 
abstained from re-editing that which has already appeared in print, and 
contented himself with a sufficient indication of its purport and the 
opening and closing words. At the same time he regularly specifies’ 
in a note the number of the document (where it occurs) in the new 
edition of Jaffé or in Potthast, and mentions the Dutch collections (if 
any) in which it may be found, leaving the reader to seek in Jaffé or 
Potthast for any texts published outside the Netherlands. He also inci- 
dentally supplies a good many dates and corrects false ones. Often where 
the bull has a wider reference he prints in full only that portion of it 
which is concerned with the diceese of Utrecht. It may be objected to 
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Dr. Brom’s method that he is a little capricious in his selection of what 
to' print and what'to omit; and we can see that he is not exempt froma 
the praiseworthy Wweaknbsa of the editor, which leads him to give greater 
prominence to that which he has himself read in manuscript than that:- 
which he knows only from printed sources. From the accession of 
Nicholas IV the number of bulls edited for the first time becomes largely 
increased, and we may expect that in the succeeding fasciculi of the work 
the original element will be more conspicuous than in those now before us. 
Passing to the southern Netherlands, it is a pleasure to notice a 
highly creditable specimen of the results which Professor Fredericq has 
been able to produce by organised work with his pupils in the university 
of Ghent. They have brought together in a convenient and well- 
printed volume all the known materials for the history of the inqui- 
sition in the Low Countries down to the time of Charles V. Only a 
small part of the work is actually new, the rest being reprinted from 
published texts: but the editors have succeeded, by means of biblio- 
graphical notes and cross-references, in throwing a good deal of fresh 
light upon the old material; and by incorporating the whole mass of 
evidence in one chronological series, with ample analyses and an index, 
they have done a great service to students of the religious history of the 
Netherlands. Besides documents in the strict sense of the word—bulls, 
decrees, judgments, &c.—the book contains extracts from contemporary 
chroniclers and other writers (not invariably cited from the best editions), 
and also from later authorities, such as Raynaldus, who claim to rcly 
upon documentary evidence. There was, of course, a difficulty in deciding 
the territorial limits of the subject, and the editors liave chosen to include 
every obtainable document that could by possibility bear reference to any 
part of the Netherlands, past or present. Thus, we have a bull of 
10 April 1453 (No. 294), directed to the inquisitor of the kingdom of 
France, in which there is no mention of any particular place; but no 
doubt the inquisitor might have to deal with the heretics in those parts 
of the Low Countries which belonged to the French kingdom. The 
editors, however, were hardly justified in giving at length the condemna- 
tion by the council of Constance of the opinions of Wycliffe and Hus 
(No. 254), seeing that there is no evidence whatever of their influence 
having been felt in the Low Countries at so early a time. It is true that 
we find here an extract from Bzovius (No. 216), in which Wycliffe’s views 
are said to have infected Holland and Brabant at the impossible date of 
1372; but the extract is entirely unsupported, and was not worth print- 
ing. Raynaldus’s careful omission of the reference to Wycliffe in the 
following excerpt (No. 217), which is plainly modelled upon Bzovius, 
ought to have put the editors on their guard. Great care has been 
devoted to the chronological arrangement ; we may therefore note that 
since Goldhorn it has been generally agreed that Abailard’s (so-called) 
‘ Introductio ad Theologiam’ dates from after 1180, so that the extract 
given as No. 17 would come more properly after No. 24. It*is a pity to 
print the documents in small type and the editors’ descriptions in large, 
though no doubt this plan saves room. -Reamarp L. Poors. 
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Ely Episcopal Records. A calendar and concise view of the Episcopal 
Records preserved in the Muniment Room of the Palace at Ely. Com- 
piled by direction of the Right Reverend Alwyne, Lord Bishop of Ely. 
By A. Grssons, F'.8.A. (Printed for private circulation.) 


Dr. JEssorp’s labours on the Ely records published in a recent report of 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission have brought forth good fruit, 
for the manuscripts which he had to search at Ely House in London, in 
the consistory court in Great St. Mary’s church at Cambridge, and in 
the palace and diocesan registry at Ely, have all been brought together 
and placed where transcribers may easily obtain access to them in the 
muniment room in the bishop of Ely’s palace. The diocese, which at one 
time showed a more than ordinary contempt for its records, now sets a 
notable example to its neighbours and treats them with a more than 
ordinary respect. We owe a debt of gratitude to the bishop for his 
generous share in the production of this calendar ; without it even the 
student whose appetite is whetted by Dr. Jessopp’s deeply interesting 
report may go hungry. Mr. Gibbons’ calendar puts the feast within his 
reach, and within the reach of all whose interest in English economic, 
ecclesiastical, and legal history can be made to stretch to this side of the 
thirteenth century. The oldest document which is preserved among these 
records is a ‘ Liber de Inquisitionibus Maneriorum Episcopatus Eliensis,’ 
made in the year 1251, which if compared with the famous ‘ Inquisitio 
Eliensis,’ republished by Mr. Hamilton, would serve to show exactly how 
the episcopal and conventual lands were divided. It might also help to 
strengthen the links in the chain of manorial history from ‘Domesday 
Book’ to the ‘ Inquisitions of Edward I,’ links which in the case of Ely 
are weak, if we have only Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire Appendices on 
which to rely. The management of the Ely episcopal estates may be 
known in detail from the numerous bailiffs’ rolls, rentals, and accounts 
here calendared, which date from the year 1286. 

Here also are the records of the bishop’s hallmoots, leets, views 
of frankpledge, palace courts, hundred and market courts, Curiae 
bondorum, Curiae de nativis, and the records of some of these exist in a 
more or less broken series from 1276 almost to the present time. Besides 
this mass of material for the history of manorial land law, the records of 
the consistory courts are preserved as early as the years 1878-81, so that 
the statement that no records of these courts are known before 1450 does 
not hold good. Unfortunately, the brief quotation from the ‘ Historical 
Commissioners’ Report’ is not sufficient to give moré than a very general 
idea of the possible contents of these volumes. A few abstracts would 
undoubtedly have served to throw light on the ecclesiastical procedure 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, The quotations that are given 
belong to a later period; some of these are amusing. ‘Alice Hynckyn 
of Elye 8. Mary notatur that she being about the age of LX yeres 
cannot saye the articles of hir faythe, notwithstandinge the Curate 
and others doe take paynes in instructinge her’ (1576-1580). In 
1608-9 Edward Willan is presénted ‘for standinge, skulkinge, loyteringe 
and listeninge at one of the churche windoes on the backsyde of the 
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churche, in tyme of devine service,’ crimes which go unpunished in many 
country villages nowadays. 

Mr. Gibbons has wisely transcribed all the English and Latin wills, 
and every one is of interest. The rector of Haddenham’s will, proved 1882, 
shows that he had a proper conception of the beauty of his church, . He 
left money to make a window of five lights in the chancel, and the list 
of vestments and embroideries which he bequeathed to various churches 
is most remarkable. He held prebends at Lincoln, Beverley, and Howden, 
and was evidently aman of great wealth. The editor has also noted some 
of the most important items in the registers, which are in course of publica- 
tion. From these it appears that the practice of setting ‘ poor hermits’ 
to collect alms for the repair of roads and bridges was even more general 
than has hitherto been supposed. Thus, between the years 1392 and 1406 
indulgence was granted for the repair of Swavesey highway, and for the 
relief of the poor hermit there; for help to another in the repair of 
Witchford road ; for the repair of the bridge and causeway or raised road 
between Great and Little Shelford, and for the relief of the poor hermit 
there. Another, for St. Anne’s Chapel, Trumpington, and relief of John 
Bernewell, chaplain and hermit there, and repair of the road to Cambridge, 
has a special interest, as the hermit’s cell is still visible from the road. 
Another is for the repair of the road from Milton to Sittingbourne, and 
the support of the poor hermit diligently labouring for the repair of the 
same. Another hermit was responsible for the repair of the causeways 
between Waterbeach and Denny, and between Denny and Stretham. 
Whittlesford Bridge had its chapel and hermit, so had Brandon Ferry 
and Huntingdon Bridge. ‘The poor hermit who kept the Arrington and 
Royston road received relief. At Lolham, in Maxey, a poor hermit 
was to make a causeway or a bridge. Earith Causeway frequently gave 
trouble, no doubt owing to floods, and the hermit of Haddenham received 
relief to repair it. Stow Bridge and Turvey in Bedfordshire were in like 
case. ; 

The Bishops’ Registers contain a large number of indulgences, granted 
to cover losses by any kind of accident. People in prison for debt, 
wounded soldiers, sufferers from fire or flood, persons too poor to accom- 
plish the pilgrimages they had vowed, obtained indulgences freely. In 
1458 two English residents who had suffered by the fall of Constantinople 
received this form of compensation, and in 1487 an indulgence was 
granted for the ransom of 1,050 ducats for Sir Dimitrius Connisius, knight 
treasurer of the emperor of the Greeks, and Charles Ceraal, his com- 
panion, taken captives by the Turks in Negropont. 

Some of Mr. Gibbons’ notes would have been clearer if his abstracts 
had been fuller, and a few of the formulae of the abstracts require ex- 
planation. The visitation books of the sixteenth century deserve a fuller 
calendar, but the editor is entitled to the gratitude of students for his 
copies of the episcopal transcripts of marriage registers and his careful 
collection of manuscripts illustrative of the history of ‘the diocese which 
are preserved in other libraries. With so handy and so well indexed . 
a book of reference, Cambridgeshire ought not to wait long) for her 
‘topographer. Γι ! Mary BarEson. 
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Il Principe. By Niccoto Macuiavetu. Edited by L. Arraur Burp. 
With an Introduction by Lorp Acton. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1891.) , : 

Τά and Times of Niccold Machiavelli. ΒΥ Professor Pasquate 
VintARri. New edition, augmented by the Author, revised by the 
Translator. (London: Fisher Unwin. 1892.) 


PRoFEssoR VitLARt’s ‘ Life of Machiavelli’ is already’ a standard work, 
and does not call for detailed criticism; but hitherto it has been only 
imperfectly known to the English reader, as the first issue of the trans- 
lation was abruptly shortened by the publisher. As one part of this pro- 
cess was the omission of all documents, the translation was valueless to a 
student. This injustice has now been redressed to'some extent, and the 
author has been allowed to choose the more important documents which 
he wished to lay before the reader. There still exists, however, some 
curtailment of the quotations in the notes, and the translator seems to 
have been somewhat capricious in the treatment of the passages which 
they contain. Sometimes they are left in the original, always when they 
are in Latin; when they are in Italian they are sometimes translated— 
generally, it would seem, when they are in the Venetian dialect. Some- 
times ‘the condescension to the English reader is carried unduly far, as 
when a portrait of Cesar Borgia is said to be ‘after an engraving by 
Paul Jove.’ We mention these points not with a view of finding fault 
with the exercise of the translator’s discretion in a difficult matter, but 
for the guidance of students who wish to know 11 translation is as good 
as the original.. The text is a faithful. reproduction, but the notes will 
in most cases have to be consulted in the Italian edition. 

The criticism, however, on Professor Villari’s book which comes with 
supreme authority is that of Mr. Burd in the preface of his edition of the 
‘Principe.’ He writes: ‘I must especially acknowledge the assistance 
which I have derived from the works of Professor Villari. Without Villari 
no one can safely take a single step. I have, however, quoted but rarely 
from his: Life of Machiavelli, for it will be in every one’s hands.; and more 
rarely still have I ventured to differ from him.’ This is high praise from 
one who has worked independently on the same subject; and every one 
who has studied the period will gladly endorse this testimony. Professor 
Villari deserves the credit of having set forward, in his two works on 
Savonarola and Machiavelli, the serious and abiding problems raised 
by Italy of the Renaissance. 

This is the side of Italian history which Mr. Burd has undertaken to 
illustrate by his excellent edition of Machiavelli’s ‘Principe,’ and he 
has done his work in a way which does honour to English scholarship. 
It is a matter of which we may be proud that England possesses two men 
like Dr. Moore and Mr. Burd, who are carrying into Italian literature the 
traditions and methods of English training. Mr. Burd has set about his 
work with all:the care with which an academic scholar would prepare an 
edition οὗ Aristotle’s ‘ Politics.’. He begins with a, copious bibliography, 
gives an historical sketch of previous criticism, and then provides an ample 
‘Historical Abstract,’ which furnishes an admirable sketch of Italian history 
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during its most momentous period. The notes to Machiavelli’s text con- 
tain all the information which could be desired: for a full understanding 
of the original. They elucidate the historical allusions by references to 
the most trustworthy contemporary records. _They explain the sources of 
“Machiavelli’s political ideas where they can be traced in ancient writers. 
‘They illustrate Machiavelli by himself and by other writers of his time, 
notably Guicciardini, who supplies in a sense a complement to Machia- 
velli. It is impossible to praise too highly the thoroughness of Mr. 
Burd’s work or the fulness of knowledge which his pages display. 

Mr. Burd’s object is that of an: expositor. He brings before his 
readers Italy as it was when Machiavelli wrote; he shows them the 
circumstances and conditions amidst which the ‘ Principe’ came into 
existence ; he points out that much subsequent criticism went astray be- 
cause it regarded the book as an abstract treatise enforcing lessons of 
universal application. ‘The welthistorisch importance of the book is 
due largely to its having been misunderstood.’ The application of a 
strictly historical method enables Mr. Burd to sweep away these mis- 
understandings and restore the book to its original meaning. Machiavelli 
idealised the type of character which was most effective in contemporary 
politics ; and he lived in an age when politics were embodied in individuals, 
not in institutions. The problem was, to find a competent man, equip him 

-properly for his task, and direct his energies to the right end. The choice 
lay between a shifty politician and a man of force. The former was sure 
to seek only his own interests; the latter might conceivably have a 
noble aim. Neither could be trusted to pursue the public good as an end 
in itself; but individual desire for fame and joy in the exercise of 
capacity might be led to identify themselves with something useful, while 
cautious statecraft could end in nothing that was profitable to the common 
good. Something might come of the unabashed villany of Cesar Borgia ; 
nothing could come of the cautious shuffling of Leo X. Thirty years after 
‘Machiavelli wrote, the political hopes of a Roman burgher still rested on 
the appearance of an individual leader who had a right conception of the 
basis on which fame securely rests. Se ne’ cori degli huonuni si generasse 
-cosi tl desiderio di farsi eternt ἃ nomi come hanno gli animi eterni 6 im- 
mortali, credo certo che essi sarebbero assai mighori quali tratti dalla 
cupidita dell’ havere e del regnare: mi pare che non solo siano gid stati 
ma siano anche ogni di peggiori. Imperocche a volersi far memorabili ne’ 
secolt futurt non ci éaltra via che put facilmente gli conduca a. quel 
fine che quella per la quale si camina con le forze e con ὁ moli della 
virt. . . . Quelli che senza riguardo aleuno hanno proceduto per altra 
via che questa, oltre che hanno nei progressi delle vite loro infiniti biasime 
e dishonorate note, hanno anche il nome in oscuro, 6 se pur se ne ragiona 
se gli attribuiscono poche lodi. 
Machiavelli, starting from things as he saw them and from the motives 
which he found to actuate the men of his own day, invented the ‘ Saviour 
of Society.’ Given the existing condition of Italian politics, and the 
character which had been developed: in Italy of the Renaissance, how 
could the best result be obtained ? He took the most capable man whom 
‘he was likely to find, put before him the highest end. which: he was 
clikely to understand, and then proceeded to consider how he had 
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best proceed. He said that to such a man, undertaking such a task, 
moral considerations were of subsidiary importance, and success was the 
one criterion by which he was to be judged. The conception was cne 
forced upon him by the actual facts of Italian history in his own time. 
The methods which he codified. were those which he saw being actually 
employed. The aim which he recommended was one of supreme import- 
ance. He did not compile a handbook for the acquisition of power to be 
used selfishly ; it was to be used for the preservation and regeneration of 
Italy. The means were not of his own choosing; he only took those 
~which he saw ready at hand. He did ‘not prescribe a universal method, 
‘but only one which was applicable to the immediate problem which Italy 
must solve, or perish.’ Where is the flaw in his argument? What are 
we to say of him as a Statesman, a moralist, and a patriot ? 
It is not Mr. Burd’s business, as an expositor, to answer these ques- 
‘tions. He contents himself with pointing out that Machiavelli, having 
stated a scientific problem, worked it out consistently and logically. He 
did not deny the existence of moral sentiments in man any more than 
‘did Adam Smith ; ‘ he merely declined to allow moral considerations to 
‘interfere, as he believed they did, with the logical discussion of the sub- 
ject in hand.’ He set a problem and adopted one means for its solution. 
-The process was at least scientific and intelligible. It is easy to object to 
‘the details ; but the interest of the book lies in its suggestiveness. Pro- 
fessor Villari points out that Machiavelli recognised the difference between 
. private and political morality, and attempted to formulate scientifically the 
results of this difference. He did not stop to consider how they were con- 
“nected; and no one has yet clearly established the extent of that connexion. 
-* While we admit that public morality differs from private, we are sufti- 
‘ciently ingenuous, not to say hypocritical, to maintain that the essential 
‘characteristic of modern politics consists in conducting public business 
‘with the same good faith and delicacy which we are bound to observe in 
private affairs. This, as every one knows, is always the theory, not always 
the practice.’ Thus Professor Villari defends Machiavelli by attacking his 
‘accusers and daring them to cast the first stone—a challenge which certainly 
-ought to appeal to the conscience. Let us conceive a disciple of Machia- 
‘velli at the present day, endowed with Machiavelli’s mental power and 
possessing all Machiavelli’s frankness. Suppose that he considered some 
great and worthy object to be within the attainment of a statesman who 
could lead a democratic community to pursue an ideal end. Suppose 
‘that he proceeded to inquire what were the means by which a capable 
man could secure a seat in parliament, could make himself necessary to 
his party, could win the confidence of the house, could become prime 
minister, could dominate the country, and lead it away from selfish inte- 
rests to a great national policy. Would such a book, illustrated by actual. 
“experience, remorselessly founded on accomplished facts, be altogether 
‘pleasant reading ? What place would morality occupy in it? Would it 
direct the means or would it be attached solely to the end? This is the 
‘question which Professor Villari’s defence submits to ‘the judgment of 
: experts. ; 
- But: Mr. Burd’s book contains an introduction, written by Lord 
‘ Acton, which: carries the matter much further. Lord Acton’s remarks 
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deserve to be carefully read and’ weighed by evéry ‘student and ‘every 
writer of history, for they indicate conclusions which every one must be 
prepared to face. ‘Machiavelli,’ he says, ‘is the earliest conscious and 
articulate exponent of certain living forces in the present world. Religion, 
progressive enlightenment, the perpetual vigilance of public opinion, have 
not reduced his empire, or disproved the justice of his conception of 
human nature.’ In proof of this judgment Lord Acton has surveyed 
political thought and practice from Machiavelli’s time to the present day, 
and has produced a formidable indictment in which the offenders are con- 
victed from their own mouths, Divines, statesmen, philosophers, and 
historians of every country, of every age, and of every school of thought 
are shown to have allowed exceptions to the paramount authority of the 
moral law. They have all in some shape or other admitted Machiavelli's 
fundamental proposition that ‘extraordinary objects cannot be accom- 
plished under ordinary rules.’ Principles which have been condemned 
when used by the defenders of old institutions have been approved when 
used in behalf of national movements towards something new. The justi- 
fication of success because it succeeds, the optimism which discovers a 
beneficent evolution in human affairs, the assertion of the paramount right 
of the state as against the individual—-these and many other such like 
theories carry obscurely their tribute to the condemned Machiavelli. 
Further, Machiavelli was the author of utilitarian morals, and on utili- 
tarian principles it is hard to pick a flaw in his reasoning, 

If Mr. Burd has illustrated Machiavelli's meaning in a way which 
leaves nothing to be desired, Lord Acton has pointed out the magnitude 
of the problems which Machiavelli has raised. His pages are a warning 
to the thoughtless and the inexperienced concerning the far-reaching 
results of historical judgments. ‘They raise questions which every his- 
torian is bound to face. They exhort him, not obscurely, to consider well 
his aim and object, and determine his relations to the moral law, which 
he professes to regard as supreme in his own nature, but shrinks from 
asserting as equally applicable to great characters in history, or to great 
social movements. They point to principles which are of the first im- 
portance in determining the future of historical science. 

M. PETRIBURG. 


Visitations and Memorials of Southwell. Minster. Edited by ARTHUR 
Francis Leacn. (London: Camden Society. 1891.) 


Tuis work carries forward the study of pre-Reformation history in a par- 
ticularly interesting direction. The diocesan visitations are indeed of 
more general value, but that makes it the less likely that minute attention 
should be directed to the documents of a single foundation. It is to the 
publication of records such as those contained in. this volume that 
‘students will look in the future when dealing with the history of the 
actual morals and manners of England at various periods; and so far as 
Southwell is concerned it was ἃ foundation so large and important, and 
-+had so many points of contact with the outside world, that the printing of 
its documents forms a local history, as well, of course, as supplying a series 
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of pictures of the life of one of the great colleges of secular priests. “What- 
ever criticisms, then, may be advanced upon particular points, 10 must be 
distinctly stated that Mr. Leach has laid all who follow him under a 
great obligation, and that his work is well executed and directed, and 
will, when finished, save further labour on the same ground. Where 
more will have to be said, as in the case of the ‘ Liber Albus,’ he hag 
told us so; probably further work will lie in the textual criticism of the 
documents, in fact the ‘Liber Albus’ will be made the text of a book 
similar to that just published from the MSS. of the late Henry Bradshaw 
on the ‘Liber Niger’ at Lincoln. Though the two great books differ in 
character, they may usefully be compared. 

The materials which Mr. Leach has examined and selected include 
the three great registers of Southwell. The first, known as the ‘ Liber 
Albus,’ contains contemporaneous entries from 1835 to 1460, with 
a few later additions; the second, the chapter register, which is most 
largely used, contains the acts of the chapter from 9 Nov. 1469 to 
23 July 1542; ‘the third, the register of leases, is a post-Reformation 
compilation, comprising a few copies of pre-Reformation leases and a 
series of documents dated from 1540 to 1840. Of the two first'a table of 
contents has been made, but the last furnishes no extracts and is not 
analysed, although it seems as if it would have been better to have printed 
a Southwell lease of a pre-Reformation date, especially if of the ‘ stock 
and land’ form. The greater portion, then, of the volume is concerned 
with the chapter register, and hence with visitations, but unfortunately no 
visitations of the chapter itself by the archbishop of York, as distinguished 
from those undertaken by the chapter, have been discovered. 

The arrangement of such a mass of material must have involved 
great labour, but it certainly seems as though Mr. Leach had formed a 
hasty estimate of the comparative value of the documents with which he 
was dealing. As will be noticed directly, he attaches far too much import- 
ance to the visitations of the vicars choral and chantry priests ; he regrets 
in the preface that he has not printed all the corrections of the vicars 
parochial, and it seems a pity that this was not done, as it would have 
supplied information very difficult to procure. The excuse for the large 
space given to the visitations by the chapter is that the book was ‘in- 
tended to exhibit the church in its inner relations,’ but they really mislead 
instead of teaching in so far as they direct too much attention to the sub- 
ordinate officials of the minster. Instead of the ninety-five pages devoted 
to the unclean.and violent lives of these inferior clergy, one would gladly 
have seen more documents, especially if furnished with notes such as those 
on pp. 190-216, from the ‘ Liber Albus.’ A glance at the table of contents 
(pp. ci-eviil) will suggest a reflection on the relative importance of the 
two collections even for Mr. Leach’s purposes. At the same time it 
must not be thought that visitations of any body of clergy are unimport- 
ant. Far from it; in this instance they supply a view of one side of the 
minster life as it- presented itself at the time to the neighbourhood.» But 
10 15 information which can be summarised, a few examples being added 
by way of illustration. Where, as on p. 29, an entry occurs as to a 
subject of difficulty (pre-Reformation education), it is very properly given 
in extenso. . One is sorry to complain about too much being given in full, 
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but if space is wanting for more work on the ‘ Liber Albus’ Mr. Leach 
may be reminded that there is.no conceivable reason for printing a 
number of wills at length. The form is fairly well understood by this 
time as regards those ranging between 1470 and 1541, and with one 
given as an example all that is necessary is to follow Mr. Weaver's 
method in his ‘ Wells Wills’ of briefly stating the contents—names of 
persons, amounts left, and anything of special interest.. The great value 
of old wills of course arises from reasons connected with statistics. The 
value of the ‘ Liber Albus’ may be judged from the few examples. given. 
P. 197 supplies “δὴ interesting inventory of ornaments, books, &c., 
belonging to the Southwell parish altar in 1369, and of furniture in the 
yicar’s house; a valuation of each article is added. The vestments, as 
usual, are numerous, and it is worth while, perhaps, comparing the list 
with the information contained in Bishop Hobhouse’s ‘ Churchwardens’ 
Accounts’ (Somerset Record Society). 

Of the introduction it may be said that the editor will lose much well- 
merited praise for the careful account he gives of the foundation, in conse- 
quence of a few prejudiced and unwarranted inferences which he deduces. 
The story of the prebends is excellently told; probably nowhere could 
any one get a clearer statement of the history of a collegiate church. 
The reason for the occasionally rash speculations is obvious enough. 
When Mr. Leach glances at his selected materials he finds them chiefly 
composed of the visitations of vicars choral. The fact is that there is 
really very little in this book about the people with whom he is properly 
concerned—the canons—and to judge of the church in a general way (as on 
pp. xcii οὐ seq.) from the doings of the most unworthy and lazy portion 
of its ministers is ridiculous. On p. lii Mr. Leach suggests that the 
non-resident canon was probably better employed away than at Southwell, 
and that ‘it is pretty certain that the world at large suffered not at all from 
the system of non-residence and pluralities.’ This may have been 80, 
but there is nothing to show that, if present, the canons would have spent 
their time in the same fashion as Bull, Cartwright, and Kendall, with 
whose unpleasant careers the visitations are so much concerned. But 
after all eccentricities of this kind can easily be allowed for by those who 
will use the otherwise valuable introduction. An interesting difficulty 
arises as to the occurrence for a brief period (about 1221) of a certain 
Hugh, dean of Southwell. It may be suggested that deaneries may have 
been employed in one of the severai other senses than the usual ones of 
head of a chapter or rural dean. 

Attention may be drawn to the large amount of information which is 
contained on the subject of grammar schools, in the shape of notes like 
the following (p. 49): Nota generaliter: Mimstri ecclesiae non vacant 
scolae grammaticali. Magister grammaticalis non attendit debitis horis 
doctrinae suorum scolarium in scola, et quam pluries indiscrete dat 
remedium suis scolaribus diebus ferialibus, quod quasi ad tempus nichil 
addiscunt expendendo bona suorum parentum frustra et inaniter ; et non 
locuntur latinum in scola sed anglicum. It is also a very interesting fact 
that: laymen appear to have been admitted as commoners to the chantry 
priests’ college about 1470 (p.-12). W. A. J. ARCHBOLD. 
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The Divorce of Catherine of Aragon. The story as told by the Imperial 

‘Ambassadors resident at the Court of Henry VIII. In usum laicorum. 
By J. A. Froupr. Being a supplementary volume to the author's 
History of England. (London: Longmans & Co. 1891.) 


Ir was a calamity to himself, it was a great misfortune to English 
historic literature, when Mr. Froude, nearly forty years: ago, became 
possessed by that historic delusion which he has never been able to shake 
off, of which he is now the unhappy victim, and which, like all fanatics, 
he is passionately desirous, to impose upon;all: who will listen to his 
pleading. More than thirty years of argument. and criticism; of evidence 
the most irresistible and convincing to all cultured intellects except his own, 
of new light coming from the right hand and the: left, ef documentary 
proof accumulated from the archives of almost every country in» Europe, 
and pointing all to the same conclusions, have been wasted upon him. He 
stands with his back to the wall—a modern Athanasius .contra mundum, 
with the important difference that Athanasius was presumably right and 
Mr. Froude is demonstrably wrong. It would be quite idle to attempt 
to convince an advocate who is impervious to argument; what he has once 
said he will never retract, any more than a monomaniac who believes 
himself: to be the prophet Elijah will ever be brought to confess that his 
name is plain John Jones. But in the interest of those who might well 
be excused for bemg carried. away by a writer whose exquisite style and 
literary faculty are the despair of less. gifted rhetoricians, it is only right 
that Mr. Froude’s paradox should be exposed again and again, and that 
the wholly untenable nature of that paradox should be set forth, while 
the sophistry or the inaccuracy of so charming a writer should be pointed 
out to the unwary. 

The naked truth has been revealed to us. by such a body of evidence as 
no special pleading in the world can any longer hope to shake. Here 10 is. 
Prince Arthur, the elder son of Henry VII, was married to Katharine of 
Aragon, at St. Paul’s, on 14 Noy. 1601. The prince had only just com- 
pleted his fifteenth year, and was.so weak and sickly that the king’s 
council formally objected to the cohabitation of the newly-married pair. 
Katharine solemnly and repeatedly affirmed that the marriage had never 
been consummated, and the evidence that it never was anything but a 
matriage in name is now overwhelming. Prince Arthur died on 2 April 
1502. In February 1503, Henry was created prince of Wales, and soon after 
was betrothed to his brother’s widow. The marriage was not celebrated 
till his own accession to the crown, and he did not marry Katharine till 
11 June 1509, being then a few days short of eighteen years of age. On 
31 Jan. 1510 the queen was prematurely delivered of a still-born daughter. 
Eleven months later she gave birth to a son, who lived only till 22 Feb. 
The same thing happened in 1518; and again, in November 1514, there 
was a miscarriage. On 16 Feb. 1516, the Princess Mary was born, and 
after that event at least two more disappointments followed. That is to 
say, on seven or eight occasions during ten years of their married life there 
had been a reasonable prospect of the king having a male heir, but un- 
happily only’the Princess Mary had survived. It was mortifying,.it was 
irritating ; and when King Ferdinand persisted in a policy of deception 
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and intrigue which was eminently exasperating to a sovereign of Henry's 


ambitious and imperious temper, Ferdinand’s daughter was pretty sure, 
sooner or later, to feel the effects of her husband’s ill-temper, and 
gradually Henry’s estrangement from his wife would grow more pro- 
nounced, and not the less so because about this time his private life was 
becoming more dissolute: and his amours becoming more frequent. It- 
was about the year. 1520 that the king debauched Mary Boleyn. No 
historian in Kurope except Mr. Froude doubts that horrible charge. In 
1522 Anne Boleyn herself appeared at court. For the first three years 
no harm came of it. In 1524 Henry and Katharine ceased to cohabit. 
About 1525 or 1526 the king was—as he himself afterwards expressed it 
bewitched by the young lady. Less pliant than her sister, she contrived 
to hold her own; in 1527 it began to be whispered that the king, tired 
of his wife and hopeless of an heir male, was trying to get rid of that wife 
and marry another. There were two ways of doing this—Henry might 
have boldly sued for a divorce at the court of Rome as his own brother- 
in-law, Louis XII, had done in 1498, and as his own sister Margaret of 
Scotland had done in 1521. In the first instance Alexander VI had made 
no difficulty about the matter, but had dissolved a marriage which had been 
unfruitful during twenty-two years of wedlock. Louis forthwith married 
Anne of Brittany, and subsequently in 1514 took to wife Henry’s sister Mary. 


* In the second instance, Henry’s other sister Margaret was kept for seven 


years asking for release from her union with Archibald Douglas, earl of 
Angus. From Leo X she could not get her wish; Adrian VI too repelled 
her; it was actually Clement VII himself who had at last yielded to her 
importunity, and allowed the sentence for her divorce to be pronounced 
by the cardinal of Ancona on 11 March 1528; just seven months before 
Cardinal Campeggio arrived in England to adjudicate upon the cause 
between Henry and Katharine. I have never seen any attempt to study 
the very remarkable and suggestive parallels that might be drawn out 
between the two matrimonial causes of the brother and sister; but I con- 
ceive it quite possible, and not improbable, that Henry may have felt him- 
self debarred from proceeding upon the same lines as Margaret had 
followed in seeking release from her husband, by the strong protests and 
determined opposition which he had resorted to, to prevent that divorce 
from being pronounced, in the course of those seven years during which 
that weary suit dragged its slow length along. ; 

Be that as it may, however, Henry never did attempt to obtain a 
mere divorce. His plea was something very different. It was exactly 
the same plea which was put forward eighty years later by the Countess 
of Essex, when she obtained a decree for the nullity of her marriage with 
her first. husband, thereby enabling her to marry Robert Carr, Earl of 
Somerset. Henry’s contention was that his marriage was no marriage at ~ 
all. From first to the very last he pretended that he loved and respected 
Katharine ; but he submitted that she was not his wife, and never had 
been. What he claimed from the Pope was a sentence declaring that the 
marriage was null from the first, inasmuch as he had married his brother's 
widow, and that was absolutely forbidden by the canon law. Upon that 
issue the .one- question upon which the whole decision must turn was 
simple enough. Was the marriage between Prince Arthur and Katharine 
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consummated; or was it not—yes or no? The queen. boldly challenged: 
her husband to reply according to that sensitive conscience of his. He: 
hesitated—prevaricated—tried to evade the difficulty ; but itis abundantly 
clear that the evidence for the negative was irresistible. It needed only: 
that doubt should have been forthcoming of Katharine’s unsullied virginity 
when she and Henry came together, for the nullity to be pronounced 
before the legates who were deputed to try the cause. . There is no doubt 
in the evidence now. There was as little doubt then. 

Henry’s theory of law and government in church and state was the 
despot's theory, He was king of England, and his will could override 
all the laws of the realm when it should please him to ‘carry out ‘his 
determined purposes. ‘The pope-was the head:of the church, and if canon 
law and ecclesiastical precedent could ποὺ be made to bend under 
his’ pontifical decree, the sooner there was no. head of the church to 
exercise absolute supremacy the better. At any rate, the English church: 
should have a supreme head of its own. 

Mr. Froude’s hypothesis is: that Henry was ee one person in all this 
shameful business who was actuated by simple conscientiousness, and by- 
that alone. He does, indeed, allow that if Katharine had brought him a 
son who ‘could have succeeded to the crown his conscience might never 
have troubled him ;' but he implies that, as compared with all the other 
parties concerned—from the pope downwards—Henry was the one guile- 
less man of principle, and that to his strong sense of what was morally 
right all other considerations were subordinated. It is difficult to treat 
such an hypothesis with seriousness. It stands upon the same level as 
Archbishop Whately’s famous jew d’esprit, in which the clever logician 
undertook to. prove ‘that Napoleon Buonaparte never really existed, but 
was a mere nineteenth-century myth evolved from the inner consciousness 
of military hagiologists. Mr. Froude having once committed himself to 
his audacious theory has no hesitation in supporting it by any number of 
assumptions that may serve his turn. The Old Bailey rule οἵ “freely 
abusing the other side’ is followed with reckless ferocity. In his treat- 
ment of Bishop Fisher, however, he outdoes himself.. When in May 
1527 Wolsey laid before the assembled bishops the bull of Pope Julius IL 
(which, in point of fact, contained the license for the marriage of Henry 
and Katharine), and asked for an opinion from them as to its validity, all 
the other bishops refrained from’ committing themselves. ‘The aged 
bishop of Rochester, reputed the holiest: and wisest of them all, said 
decidedly that the-marriage was good, and the. bull which legalised it suffi- 
cient.’ Could not Mr. Froude deny himself the pleasure of that qualifying 
word -‘reputed’ ? -~With characteristic earnestness and courage Fisher 
followed .up this brave out-spokenness: by putting his reasons in writing, 
and apparently next day sent'to Wolsey that memorable letter which the 
cardinal enclosed to the king in: his despatch, of 2 ὁ une,’ and which is 
still preserved in the Record Office: 

Two years later, on 28 June 1529, at the fifth session of the commis- 
sion for trying the cause, Campeggio and Wolsey presiding, Fisher again 
astonished the assembly by suddenly rising to speak. The substance of his 
opinion was plain and unmistakable—the marriage could not be dissolved 
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by any power, divine or human. Fisher was Queen Katharine’s confessor, 
and of him Sir Thomas More testified that ‘in this realm no one man, 
in wisdom, learning, and long-approved virtue together, meet to be 
matched and compared with him.’ Yet of this heroic and saintly prelate 
Mr. Froude, without the shadow of proof or any support of the disgraceful 
charge, and simply upon his own ipse dizit, declares that: he was ‘a 
traitor,’ and deserved to lose his head. 

On the other hand, Cranmer ‘composed or translated the prayers in 
the English liturgy.’ ‘Is it possible,’ Mr. Froude asks, ‘that he could 
have been the miserable wretch which Macaulay or Lingard describes ?’ 
Yet Cranmer in 1530 wrote that shameful book on the divorce which 
Mr. Pocock has printed in the -‘ Records of. the Reformation ;’and-if 
any one wishes to see how basely Cranmer could prostitute -his abilities 
on occasion, he need only read the last half-dozen Articuli in this dis- 
gusting treatise. I, for one, have no inclination to blacken Cranmer’s 
character. Cranmer was no better and no worse than a hundred others 
who may be looked at as the product of their times. The age produced 
them. According to the circumstances in which they found themselves 
so they shaped their course. By nature squeezable, they were what 
pressure compelled them to be. But a cause must be a very bad cause 
indeed, and the advocate must be in desperate straits, when the lofty 
and heroic character of Bishop Fisher requires to be vilified to support 
the contention inscribed upon the brief for the defence. The advocate 
who is driven to such lengths as this is not likely to spare his insinuations 
and quibbles where other witnesses are to be shaken and dismissed with 
ὃ sneer, an insult, or a frown. Only one class of evidence does Mr. Froude 
accept as trustworthy. In despair of making anything out of personal 
testimony that will help him, he discovers in the ‘ Preambles of Acts of 
Parliament’ the support on which he almost assures us that his whole 
argument leans. In those preambles he hears the voice of ‘a free 
people ’ speaking through its representatives, and pronouncing an impartial 
verdict upon questions in which they had no prejudices, and had full 
opportunities of arriving at a righteous conclusion. If this means any- 
thng, it means that the preambles in question constitute something like 
an inspired record, with the authority of which only the holy scriptures, or 
the decisions of the pope speaking ex cathedrd, can compare. 

Without pretending to follow Mr. Froude through all the tortuous 
mazes of his argument in support of an untenable position, one or two 
minor matters seem to require that they should be touched on for the 
benefit of those to whom especially Mr. Froude addresses himself. 

The very word ‘parliament’ seems to have a curious fascination for 
Mr. Froude: it is a word to conjure with. Thus we read that it was 
‘ parliament which had put a bit in the mouth of the ecclesiastical courts.’ 
It was ‘by firmness of hand, by the action of parliament, and a resolute 
enforcement of the law,’ that.Henry’s mighty revolution was accomplished, 
for ‘the king intended to rule with. parliament to advise and to help him’ 
—an assertion which is just as true as, and no more or less true than, that 
‘the emperor Nero intended to rule with the Roman senate to advise 
and to help him.’ But what does Mr. Froude mean. by saying that 
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‘ Henry departed from previous custom’in holding annual parliaments.’ ? 
Parliament was summoned nine times during this reign. 


} Assembled Dissolved é Sat 
(1) 1510 4 ς . 1984}... 28:60. 33 days 
ΠΆΡΙΣ. τὰ ὃς face 60. ‘unknown 
gy APIB fot crite σόν, Ae θη ota, ΔΒ 820 days 
Ἐν 5 ss. kOe ONE 13 Aug. © 120 days — 
. (5) 1529. : ς ᾿ Bow" 4 April, 1536 6 years 152 days ᾿ 
(6) 1536. ° : . 8 June 18 July 40 days 
:47}}1δ89 Ὁ, ς 5 . 28 April 24 July. 81 days 
* (8). 1542. ‘ ὲ - 16 Jan. 28 March 71 days 
(9) 1545, aa) 93.,71993 Nox, 31 Jan, 1547 1 year 67 days 


If a glance at this table supports any theory, it may be said rather to 
‘show that Henry departed from previous custom in holding a septennial 
‘parliament than that he held annual ones. ἢ 

When Clement VII fell ill in 1529 there was just a chance that, in the 
event of the pope’s dying, Wolsey might succeed. This gives Mr. Froude an 
opportunity of enlarging upon the immense resources at Wolsey’s disposal 
and the boundless greed of the sacred college. But what authority is 
‘there for saying that ‘the bulls for English bishoprics had to be ‘paid for 
‘on a scale which startled Wolsey himself’? The fees demanded upon 
‘these occasions were not arbitrary; on the contrary, they were fixed 
‘according to ancient precedent, and paid on a scale proportioned to the 
‘income of the preferment.’ There was no secret about it. When Wolsey 
‘was admitted to the see of Bath and Wells, in 1518, he paid 4,300 gold 
‘florins, which his predecessor had paid before him. 1, as Mr. Froude 
tells us, the ‘ cardinals demanded 13,000 ducats for Durham,’ the demand 
was resisted, for the consistorial acts record that he paid no more than 
9,000, as his predecessors had paid before him, and as his successor, 
Tunstall, paid after him in March 1530. Mr. Froude may be right in 
saying that ΛΥΘΙΒΟΥ ‘paid 8,000 ducats to “expedite” his bulls for 
‘Winchester ;’ but, if that was all he paid, Wolsey was more fortunate 
than his predecessor, Fox, and his successor, Gardiner: they had to pay 
‘12,000 each. The matter is of very little importance; but why talk 
‘about being startled ? 

Mr. Froude tells us that when Clement was in his utmost need, in the 
autumn of 1526, he wrote a passionate appeal to Henry imploring his aid. 
“So piteous was the entreaty that Henry, when he read the pope’s letter, 
‘burst into tears.’ Weeping was so little in Henry’s line that one would 
“be rather glad to meet with a well-authenticated instance of his having 
any tears at command. Unfortunately this is not a well-authenticated 
“instance. Mr. Froude, indeed, accepts it, but he does so only becauce 
‘Henry himself, in his letter to the pope, assures the ti that his soks 
were uncontrollable. ᾿ 

‘The famous dispensation preps for the pope to sign, and so monstrous 
‘in its wording that Herbert. could hardly believe it “to be genuine, Mr. 
Froude still persists in denouncing as a forgery.- He might conceivably 
‘be pardoned for rejecting the copies of the document among the Cotten 
“and Harleian manuscripts, but the original draught of the dispensation in 
‘the: Record -Office, with notes and -alterations’-in the--handwriting of 
Gambara, the protonotary and papal nuncio at the court of England, 
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still exists and was printed by Mr. Pocock twenty-two years ago: Is Mr: 
Froude ignorant of the fact? Again, Chapuys’ story of the’ indecent 
buffooneries of the ‘king and his uproarious joy when the death of 
Katharine had been announced to him only a few hours before, is rejected 
by Mr. Froude as a fabrication, because it is not alluded to by another 
letter-writer who, we are led to believe, must have witnessed the incident 
if it ever occurred. It now turns out that Mr. Froude’s letter-writer was 
not present on the occasion and never pretended to have been at court 
at the time. 

As to minor blunders, which any man may fall into, we have no desire 
to dwell upon them. But mistakes and oversights are one thing— 
‘perversions of history are quite another; My. Froude’s perversions have a 
character of their own. It would be unfair to condemn them as dishonest, 
-but they are’the inevitable outcome of a method of writing history which 
‘is, to say the least, indefensible. When a scholar of great gifts sets up a 
phantom theory of his own creation as the idol which he resolves to 
‘worship as long as his life shall last, a Nemesis infallibly dogs his steps. 
Truth will not tolerate disloyalty; she will not bear that men should 
take her name in vain. So, among those who impiously remove her from 
her shrine and substitute a mock divinity in her place, she sends dis- 
‘tortion and dimness of vision, even in eyes that might have seen through 
all the mists that veil her light.. And thus it comes to pass that men of 
‘high ambition and infinite promise are to be met with in every age whose 
career is a disappointment to themselves and others ; they cease to be held 
in reverence by their peers; they lose the confidence of those who at one 
‘time expected much at their hands; they end by addressing themselves 
to a mere sect of devotees who may be trusted for not criticising too 
closely or questioning too narrowly ; and appealing from the learned to the 
unlearned, they shake the dust off their feet against such as are qualified 
‘to pronounce upon the merit of their work, they sadly turn their backs 
upon those who know, and issue their books 17) usw laicorwm. 
AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 


Ireland under the Tudors, with a Succinet Account of the Earlier History. 
By Ricwarp BAaGwett, M.A. Vol. III. (London: Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 1890.) | 


‘Mr. BaGwevt may be heartily congratulated on the completion of his 
-great work on Ireland under: the Tudors. The present volume shows 
the same painstaking investigation and the same judicial spirit that 
‘characterised its two predecessors. The various printed works bearing 
‘on the subject, particularly the history by Fynes Moryson, who was 
‘secretary to the Lord Deputy Mountjoy, have been laid under contribu- 
‘tion.. But Mr. Bagwell has relied: mainly on the vast accumulation of 
state papers relating to Ireland preserved in the Public Record Office, 
‘and has plodded through them with admirable patience and industry. 
‘The task was a heavy one: but it has had its own reward ; for the picture 
‘drawn by Mr. Bagwell is more accurate, if less brilliant, than that given 
-us by previous historians. This is due in great measure to the author’s 
_skill in’ gathering and marshalling the main facts of -his story, for, in 
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several instances, he has not brought forward all the evidence that might 
have been expected from a ‘state paper historian,’ as he rightly styles 
himself. In the preface to his first volume, the function of. the historian 
is compared to that of a judge, who, in summing up, deals with the 
leading features of the evidence, and adds just so much comment as will 
help the jury to come to a right decision. ‘The reading public,’ says 
Mr. Bagwell, ‘are the jury.’ The analogy is only partly correct. The 
judge sums up to a jury who have heard all the evidence, and who 
may be influenced by some portion of it unmentioned by the judge. Mr. 
Bagwell sums up to a jury who hear only that portion of the evidence 
which he gives them. It may appear ungrateful in these days, when, 
in history, as in other departments of literature, ‘of making books there 
is no end,’ to criticise a writer for not going sufficiently into details ; 
but we do so because we feel that Mr. Bagwell’s work would have been 
more valuable still had he prolonged even the summing-up. He knows 
a great deal of evidence that is not before the jury. Take, for instance, 
in this volume, the account of Ireland under the government of Sir 
William Russell. Forty pages of a work on this elaborate scale are 
scarcely sufficient for a narrative of those three eventful years wherein 
‘Tyrone and O’Donnell parried so cleverly the thrusts of the English 
government, and delayed the punishment justly-due to them until they 
had been able to inflict some serious blows on the English power in 
Ireland. The skill and treachery and ultimate violent death of Feagh 
McHugh O’Byrne, who was deemed even by Sir Geffrey Fenton. to be 
an abler man than Tyrone, deserved a little fuller treatment. Mr. 
Bagwell has given us some vivid scenes, portraying the method of 
Jeyying soldiers in England for Irish service, and the sufferings en 
dured by the men in Ireland through insufficiency of clothing and 
victual, the long arrears of pay, and the many corruptions in the 
musters. Yet we have not noticed in this volume the name even of 
Maurice Kyffin, who was sent over by the English government to rectify 
the frauds and corruptions that existed in the Irish military establishment, 
and who did excellent service in that direction, amidst much obloquy and 
danger. Kyffin’s letters are numerous, and are characterised by their 
‘vigour and graphic power. It is true, as Mr. Bagwell gracefully acknow- 
‘ledges, that he had not the guidance of Mr. H. C. Hamilton (late editor 
of the ‘ Irish Calendar’) after 1592, but there is a brief manuscript calendar 
of the Irish state: papers for the remainder of the reign of Elizabeth, 
which he could have seen on application. It is scarcely correct to say, 
as Mr. Bagwell does in his preface, that ‘by far the larger part [of the 
‘Trish Calendar ’’] still remains in manuscript,’ when he himself acknow- 
ledges that 1Ὁ 15 printed up to 1592. Very shortly after the publi- 
-cation of this third volume of ‘Ireland under the Tudors,’ another 
‘of Mr. Hamilton’s volumes appeared, carrying the calendar up to the 
year 1596. 

It is, however, a ianaling task to recognise the service Mr. Bagwell 
has rendered, not only to his own country, but also to England, by his 
-vigorous and stirring work. The general reader will be. grateful to a 
writer who, after prolonged research into all the intricate and conflicting 
‘theories respecting the Tudor government: of Ireland; and: after careful 
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study of its multitudinous facts, is able to furnish so clear and interesting 
a narrative as we have in these pages. Mr. Bagwell enlists our sympathy 
for all parties and, at various points of his history, teaches, sometimes. 
expressly, sometimes inferentially, lessons. of the- highest importance -to 
modern. statesmen. in their endeavours to solve the Irish problem. 

This third volume deals with the period between 1579 and 1603. 
After a striking summary of, the Fitzmaurice rebellion, we have a length- 
ened account of the. Desmond war, and a just and powerful estimate of 
the government of, Sir John Perrot. .These. are followed by a vivid 
description, from original papers, of the wreck of the Spanish Inyincible 
Armada, on the shores of Ireland, and of the sufferings of the surviving 
Spaniards. A remarkable episode amongst these is to be found in the 
adventures of Captain Cuellar. Mr. Bagwell then deals, in more or less 
detail, with the administrations of Fitzwilliam, Russell, and Lord Burgh, 
with the ill-starred proceedings of Essex, and with the government of 
Mountjoy, who finally brought Tyrone to his knees. One of the saddest 
features of these administrations consisted in. the personal quarrels of 
some of the English rulers (as, for instance, those of Sir William Russell 
and Sir John Norreys), and the consequent weakness and vacillation in 
the conduct of public affairs. The quarrels of the Irish chiefs, and the 
jealousies of their tribes, counteracted an evil against which Elizabeth 
had often to set her face, and which -bade fair, at one period of her reign, 
to paralyse all English rule in the country. The strife of parties has 
succeeded to the strife of individuals. 7 

Mr. Bagwell was accused, somewhat unjustly, of not having duly 
dwelt, in his former volumes, upon the social condition of Ireland under 
the Tudors. There will be no room for such a charge after the chapter 
in this volume on ‘ Elizabethan Ireland,’ one of the most picturesque and 
entertaining portions of the history before us. The account of the Irish 
church under Henry VIII is also supplemented by a very careful descrip- 
tion of its state under Elizabeth. Mr. Bagwell shows, unanswerably, the 
falsehood of the statement so often made that ‘ religion had little or nothing 
to do with the Tudor wars in Ireland,’ and demonstrates how the gold of 
Spain and the energy of Jesuits and friars were the mainstays of the Irish 
rebellions, and how Elizabeth, brought to bay by all the Roman catholic 
powers in Europe, shaped her policy according to the interests of the pro- 
testant creed. Mr. Bagwell says, ‘the. Elizabethan conquest of Ireland 
was cruel mainly because the crown was poor.’ It was just as much 
eruel because of the persistent and treacherous interference of the Spanish 
crown, and because the queen knew that all the resources of the papacy 
were backing up that. interference. True, Elizabeth had to spend much 
of her treasure against France and Spain, but large sums went to Ireland 
also, as. the: ‘ Irish State Papers’ show; and, had a large portion of the 
money not: been. wasted. by the dishonesty of. officials, many οὗ the evils 
‘that weakened her power there might have been averted. There would 
have’ been: less; discouragement amongst many high in office, as in the 
case of Sir John Norreys, who; though. in-command of all. the. forces in 
Ireland,-complained: now and again that, when treasure arrived, he could 
not obtain the moneys due to him. There would have been less dis- 
affection amongst the soldiers, whose arrears of pay were great (the money 
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being sometimes detained by their officers), and who therefore supported 
themselves by pillage. Famine and the consequent rise in prices (so 
much so that Sir William Russell wrote he knew not how to provide for 
his own household) created untold discontent and suffering, and, with the 
remorseless burnings and preyings by English and Irish alike, brought an 
end to war in a land that was said to have been ‘ conquered.’ 

Mr. Bagwell has done well in modernising the spelling of the Irish 
names, but in the case of a man like Sir John Norreys (who invariably 
spells his name in that way), we think the original form might, with’ 
advantage, have been preserved in place of ‘ Norris.’ 

ERNEsT G, wy δὺ αώκόσνο 


History of the Irish Confederation. Edited by Jonn T. Giipert, F.S.A., 
M.R.LA. (Dublin: Gill & Son. 1882-1891.) 

A Jacobite Narrative of the War in Ireland. 1688-1690. Edited by 
Joun T. Ginpert, F.S.A., M.RLA. (Dublin: Dollard. 1892.) 


Mr. GILBERT continues to employ his leisure for the benefit of his 
historical students by the publication of the original sources of Trish 
history in the seventeenth century. The kernel of the seven quartos 
which make up the ‘ History of the Irish Confederation ’ is a narrative by 
Richard Bellings, who as secretary to the supreme council had every 
opportunity of knowing the facts which he sets forth. Bellings has long 
had the credit of being the author of a more celebrated work, * Vindiciarum 
Catholicorum Hiberniae Libri Duo,’ which is still ascribed to him in 
many quarters, though the true name of the author, John O’Callaghan, 
is correctly given in the catalogue of the Bodleian library at Oxford. 
Mr. Gilbert has rescued the scattered members of the real produc- 
tion of Bellings’ pen mainly from various collections of manuseripts, 
and has for the first. time laid it before the world. To this he has 
appended a vast number of documents collected from many sources, 
especially from the Carte M§S. in the Bodleian library. It is not 
merely for Irish history that these letters, diaries, state papers, and 
so forth, are invaluable. Between the years 1641 and 1649, with which 
they are concerned, English and Irish history continually influenced each 
other, and it therefore becomes almost as imperative upon the English 
as upon the Irish historian of this troubled period to consult these volumes. 

By publishing a Jacobite narrative of the war in Ireland, Mr. Gilbert 
deals with the wars of William III and James II much as he had done 
with the earlier wars of Charles I. He gives us the tale as it was told by 
a contemporary, and accompanies the narrative with documents which 
increase its value. Specially noteworthy is the account of the Act of 
Settlement, which exhibits the operation of that intended pacification 
as it appeared from an Irish point of view. Mr. Gilbert’s principle of 
allowing beaten parties to tell their own tale in their own way has borne 
good fruit in this volume as well as in its predecessors. 

SAMUEL R, GARDINER. 
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Calendar of Domestic State Papers, 1644-5. Edited by W. Ὁ. Hamrnton. 
London. Published under the direction of the Master of the ‘Rolls. 
1890. | , 

Calendar of the Proceedings of the Committee for Compounding, 1643- 
1660. Parts I, 11, Ill. Edited by Mrs. M. A. Evererr GREEN. 
London. Published under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
1890-1891. 


Tuts volume of the calendar of the Domestic State Papers includes the 
period from 1 Oct. 1644 to.80 June 1645, from the defeat of Essex in 
Cornwall to the battle of Naseby. The re-organisation of the defeated 
and disarmed soldiers of Essex is the subject of many papers (pp. 6, 8, 15). 
Whilst this process was going on the difficult task of opposing the king’s 
return eastward was entrusted to Sir William Balfour with Hssex’s 
cavalry, and to the horse under the command of Waller and Haslerig. 
The letters of Waller and Haslerig are extremely gloomy. ‘ You must not 
expect to hear we haye done any service, the best we can hope for is to 
trouble and retard the enemy’s march, and keep them close together.’ 
Their troops were badly provided with food, arms, and clothing. ‘It is no 
little grief to us that our poor dragoons go naked this weather. O that 
they might be thought upon for clothes!’ (pp. 5, 18, 29, 42, 60, 83). 
Meanwhile, Manchester’s army was slowly advancing westwards, and 
after being joined by the remains of Essex’s army, and the city train 
bands, fought on 27 October the second battle of Newbury. The series 
of depositions relating to the earl of Manchester’s misconduct at and 
after that battle are perhaps the most valuable papers in the volume 
(pp. 146-160). Though discovered too: recently to be printed in the 
Camden Society’s volume on the quarrel between Manchester and 
Cromwell (1875), Mr. Gardiner was able to use them in his account of 
the Newbury campaign (‘ Great Civil War,’ i. 513, 516).. On the various 
movements for the relief of Taunton, and the preliminaries of the battle 
of Naseby, these papers add a large amount of detailed information, but 
tell us nothing new about Naseby itself. On the other hand, owing to 
the preservation of the correspondence addressed to the Committee of 
Both Kingdoms—many of the earlier and later volumes of which are 
missing—this calendar contains an exceptional number of interesting 
letters concerning the local war in different parts of England. There 
is a long series of letters from Colonel Massey about his exploits round 
Gloucester, a similar set from Richard Browne at Abingdon, and many 
.from Brereton and Middleton. Everywhere there was the same quar- 
-relling between the governors and the committees of the towns. which 
they goyerned. Massey at Gloucester, Hutchinson at Nottingham, each 
-appealed to the Committee of Both Kingdoms to support their authority 
(pp. 110, 115, 186, 268). The committee at Stafford, assisted by Sir 
William Brereton, arrested the governor and his chief officers on the 
charge that they intended to betray the town to the royalists (p. 178). 

In the north, the Scotch army, after capturing Newcastle in October 
1644, was languidly prosecuting the siege of Carlisle and nearly coming 
to blows with the local parliamentarians about the conduct of the siege 

, and.the custody of the captured place (pp. 431, 559, 614). In spite of the 
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appeals of the parliament the Scots showed the greatest disinclination to 
march south to meet the king’s forces, and sought above all things to 
cover their own country against attack. Meanwhile, as the subsidies 
promised them were unpaid, they lived by assessments on the northern 
counties. The farmers of Westmoreland were on the verge of rising to 
attack them, and Cumberland sent a remonstrance to parliament against 
the unsupportable exactions of Lesly’s army (pp. 422, 575). Northumber- 
land and Durham had suffered still more, and the correspondence of 
Sir George Vane and Sir Lionel Maddison with Sir Henry Vane gives 
the darkest picture of its impoverished condition. ‘ The farmer,’ writes 
Maddison, ‘discounts with the landlord for most of his rent by reason 
of charges lying upon the country, and some far surmounting their rents, 
so that the landlord hath little or nothing, or less than nothing; yet is 
the tenant like to run away too from the same, though some have been 
desired only to stay upon the ground, and but keep fire in the houses 
that they fall not to ruin’ (p. 186). 

The reverses of the parliamentary forces, the quarrels of their com- 
manders, and the increasing sufferings of the country all pointed to the 
necessity of a change in the conduct of the war. A valuable letter from 
Sir John Meldrum points out the error committed by maintaining too 
many petty garrisons (p. 91). Each party, however, fell into the same 
error from the same reasons. In default of regular pay the soldiers had 
to live on assessments, sequestrations, and confiscated cattle and crops, 
and commanders on each side were anxious to cover as large a tract of 
country as possible, partly to support their own men, partly to cut off the 
supplies of their opponents. 

Massey points out another defect in the system of carrying on the 
war. Each county or association of counties had power to raise troops, 
and they were continually bidding against each other for men. ‘ All my 
best men,’ he complains, ‘run away for lack of clothing and other requi- 
sites, and take service in other parts and associations where they may 
have a better and surer entertainment. For it seems there is such a 
liberty given that all comers are welcomed by every association without 
enquiry so that they be well mounted or appointed. The consequence is 
that in some armies it is personally more advantageous to be traitors, 
cowards, and runagates, than to be faithful, resolute, and constant soldiers 
to any one place and service, which state of things tends to the great detri- 
ment of the service and discouragement of all gallant and faithful soldiers. 
Notice is taken thereof by most of our private soldiers, and when one has 
been punished for example to others, and cashiered from us for coward- 
ice or other crime, it is customary for him to find a better entertain- 
ment elsewhere, and some obtain offices and advancement. ... The 
desertion of our soldiers to seek new entertainment upon any new levies 
being heard of is the true reason, I conceive, why our armies moulder 
away from great strengths to nothing’ (p. 121). But perhaps the most 
obvious cause of the failure of the parliamentary forces to conquer the 
king’s numerically smaller armies was the dissension between the com- 
manders, the divided authority, and want of unityin the command. The 
instructions for the conduct of the army which fought the second battle 
of Newbury are quite enough to explain why it achieved so little (p. 39). 
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Fairfax on the other hand, though at first ordered against his better 
judgment to besiege Oxford, was at last allowed complete freedom of action. 
‘We have thought fit,’ write the Committee of Both Kingdoms to him 
on 9 June 1645, ‘ to take off all limitations and restrictions under which 
you may be by any former letters, leaving it wholly to you who are upon 
the spot to do that which by the advice of your council of war you shall 
judge most conducive to the public service’ (p. 581). 

On the actual process by which the New Model army was raised and 
organised, these papers afford less information than might have been ex- 
pected. On 19 March 8,500 men were ordered to be impressed by the 
county authorities in order to complete Fairfax’s regiments, yet on 80 June 
‘only about half this number had actually been raised (pp. 358-625). 
The order to the county of Essex directs ‘ that the men so impressed be 
commodiously provided, as has formerly been the practice, with red coats 
faced with blue’ (p. 358), but there is nothing to show whether the red 
uniform was generally adopted in the new model. Three regiments of 
horse belonging to the old army, those of Essex himself, Sir William 
Balfour, and Colonel Behr, mutinied on the change in command, but soon 
returned to their obedience (pp. 830, 347). it is interesting to observe 
that when the committee required engineers for the siege of Oxford it 
was obliged to write over to Holland to obtain them (p. 516). Each 
‘side employed foreign engineers. Essex’s chief engineer was one Culem- 
burg (p. 43), whilst sae Beckman, a Swede, is styled ‘ Lord Digby’s 
fnboitiparable engineer’ (p. 205). 

Amongst the miscellaneous documents the most interesting are the 
intercepted royalist letters. ‘There is a good letter from Goring on his 
failure to take Taunton, and another from Lord Culpeper (pp. 506, 520). 
The capture of Lord Digby’s correspondence at Sherburn (15 Oct. 1645) 
supplies a number of letters from Lord Jermyn, Dr. Goffe, and the queen 
relative to the negotiations carried on with the duke of Lorraine and the 
prince of Orange for foreign forces. Mr. Hamilton does not seem to be 
aware that most of these letters were printed by the parliament in March 
1646 and are to be found in Husband’s ‘ Collection of Ordinances ’ (folio 
1646, pp. 831-869). He ought to have pointed out which had been printed 
before, and to have printed the omitted ones at length. A few minor 
errors may be noticed: p. 195, 1. 8, for ‘ Wotton’ read ‘ West-Deane, Wilts,’ 
p. 289, for ‘Col. Waite’ read ‘Col. Wat. Vane’; on p. 215 the resolu- 
tions printed from the Conway papers, and assigned to 1644, are those 
actually voted 2 March 1629. 

The calendar of compounders illustrates another side ei the history of 
the civil war. The volume edited by Mr. Hamilton shows how the vic- 
tory was won, those of Mrs. Green show what it cost the vanquished 
party. Directly after the king’s standard had been set up parliament 
declared that the charges of the war should be borne by ‘ the delinquents 
and other malignant and disaffected persons who had assisted the king’ 
(6 Sept. 1642). On 27 March 1643 an ordinance was passed sequestrating 
the estates of those who gave assistance to the king. In August 1644, 
the principle of compounding with delinquents began to be acted upon, 
and some of them were allowed on the immediate payment of part of the 
value of their estates to save the remainder. In August 1645 definite 
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rules for compounding were laid down. A, committee, originally designed 
for raising money for the payment of the Scottish army, and known from 
the place of its sitting as the Goldsmiths’ Hall Committee, was empowered 
in March 1645 to make compositions with delinquents, and on 18 Oct. 
1645 it was ordered that compositions should be made with the Gold- 
smiths’ Hall Committee alone. The rates at which these compositions 
were to be made varied from one-half to one-tenth of the estate of the 
delinquent. Roughly speaking, all the royalists who had any property at 
all came before this committee, and as it had to ascertain the extent of 
their delinquency and the precise value of their estates, the records of the 
cases are biographical material of the utmost value for the history of the 
royalist party. In the eighth volume of the Camden Miscellany Mr. J. J. 
Cartwright published a number of papers relating to the delinquency of 
Lord Savile, which serves as a good specimen of the kind of information 
the documents briefly calendared by Mrs. Green supply. A still better 
exainple of the ordinary type of case is afforded by the collection of docu- 
ments relating to the delinquency of Milton’s father-in-law, Richard 
Powell, printed by the Camden Society in 1859 in Mr. W. D. Hamilton’s 
‘Papers relating to Milton.’ Some thousands of similar cases are briefly 
summarised in this calendar. To literary historians the cases of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury (p. 1682), John Denham (p. 1764), Kenelm Digby 
(p. 2172), and many others will be of interest. The cases of the marquis 
of Worcester (p. 1705), the marquis of Newcastle (p, 1782), the duke of 
Buckingham (p. 2182), and the earl of Derby (p. 1101), show how the 
great estates confiscated by the parliament were dispersed. Two of the 
most celebrated cases are those of Sir John Stawell (p. 1425) and Lord 
Craven (p. 1616), whilst those of Sir John Monson (p. 1431) and Colonel 
Nicholas Borlase (p. 2001) are interesting on account of the intervention of 
the army through Fairfax and Cromwell on behalf of delinquents whom it 
held unjustly treated. Parliament and the committee for compounding 
were far more severe in their dealings with the king’s party than the 
soldiers held just. The soldiers, as the army remonstrance of 23 June 
1647 expressed it, were anxious that the king’s party should be moderate!y 
and equitably dealt with. ‘They were still more anxious that the articles 
of capitulation on which royalist soldiers had surrendered should be 
preserved inviolate. Hence the frequent appeals of Fairfax to the 
committee for compounding (pp. 1048, 1052, 1190, 1811, 1967). Hence 
the similar letters of Cromwell (p. 1141) and his anxiety for the passing 
of an Act of Indemnity in 1652. One of his first acts after assuming 
the Protectorate was the issue of an ordinance (10. Feb. 1654) which, 
though nominally an Act for continuing the powers of the committee for 
compounding, was in reality its deathblow’ (preface, p. xx). 

As parliamentary officers were frequently paid by assignments on the 
estates of delinquents, or became involved in their affairs as purchasers 
of their lands, these volumes contain much information about parliamen- 
tarians also. We learn the history of Pym’s debts (p. 1898) and Skippon’s 
rewards (p. 185). Amongst miscellaneous matter of interest the corre- 
spondence between old Lord Goring and his sons (p. 597), the auto- 
biography of George Lilburne (p. 1917), and the account of the fate of 
Durham cathedral library (pp. 170, 508, 581, 543), deserve special notice. 
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The disputes between the members of the county sequestration committees 
go far to justify some of the royalists’ charges against them, and in 
Somersetshire especially the struggle between Col. John Pyne and Mr. 
John Ashe gives rise to many edifying revelations and accusations. 

As to the amount of money which the system of sequestrations and 
compositions actually brought into the treasury of the state it is not easy 
to form an estimate. The letters of the committee in 1650 show every- 
where the county authorities were negligent and backward in paying up 
the money they were charged to collect (p. 818). In 1652 the revenues 
of the estates under sequestration throughout England amounted to 
144,000/., but 80,000]. of this came from the estates of papists (p. 619). 
While the system was wasteful and defective as a method of tax- 
ation, it was singularly efficient as a means of punishing and im- 
poverishing delinquents. After encumbering his estate to assist the 
king, a royalist gentleman was forced to sell a large part of it to 
pay his fine, and to sell at a time when land had immensely fallen in 
value. Moreover, the amount of his fine was fixed after a long and 
cumbrous process, and a failure in the payment of his instalments, or a 
discovery that he had understated the amount of his property, led to the 
reassessment of the fine or a fresh sequestration of the estate. How 
much delay and uncertainty aggravated the sufferings of the unfortunate 
royalist, Cleveland’s lines on ‘ A Committee’ well express : 

Merciful Hell! Thy judges are but three, 
Ours multiform, and in plurality ! 

Thy calmer censures flow without recall, 
And in one doom souls see their final all. 
We travel with expectance ; sufferings here 
Are but the earnests of a second fear. 

‘Thy pains and plagues are infinite, ’tis true ; 
Ours are not only infinite but new. 

So that the dread of what’s to come exceeds 
The anguish of that part already bleeds. 


The amount of property which changed hands under this system 
of sequestrations and compositions was enormous. Those who had pur- 
chased crown lands, church lands, or sequestrated estates sold by order of 
parliament, lost their purchases at the Restoration. On the other hand, 
those who bought direct from the owners the land which the latter were 
obliged to sell to pay their fines, retained what they had bought. In 
this way the civil wars must have effected a great change in the distribu- 
tion of landed property in weer 

C. H. FIRtH. 


Recueil des Instructions données aua Ambassadeurs et Ministres de 
France, depuis les Traités de Westphalie jusqud la Révolution 
Francaise. Russie, avec une introduction et des notes par ALFRED 
Rampaup, 2 vols. (Paris: Félix Alcan. 1890.) 


THE relations between France and Russia attract so much attention at 
the present day that special interest attaches to these two bulky volumes, 
in which the history. of those relations is traced with precise documentary 
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evidence. Russia was the last of the great powers to enter the arena of 
European politics. It created a small diplomatic sensation when, in 1648, 
‘the grand duke of Muscovy’ was included in the treaty of Osnabriick as 
an ally of Christina of Sweden. Till that date Russia had seemed as 
removed from western politics as Persia or China. Frenchmen had, 
indeed, heard vaguely of a country from which hides, tallow, timber, and 
all sorts of naval material were obtained by the English. Richelieu, 
always keenly alive to mercantile interests, had in 1629 sent an envoy— 
Louis Deshayes—to Moscow, and actually concluded an informal com- 
mercial treaty with Michael Federovitz. But the treaty remained a dead 
letter. Russia had no port on either the Baltic or the Black Sea, and 
France was not likely to be a serious rival of England for the trade with 
Archangel. For many years France continued to dream of opening 
commercial relations with Russia, but that nothing came of the pro- 
posals is proved by the astounding ignorance of the French foreign office 
on the subject. As late as 1717 a memoir drawn up for M. de Tersé 
contains the following passage:—-‘ With regard to commerce every- 
thing is very obscure. We have no information as to the suitable 
commodities which might be carried from here to the ports of the czar; 
nor do we know exactly what French ships could find there to bring back 
to this kingdom ; and we are completely ignorant as to the laws and 
police regulations of Russian ports, the duties levied on imports and ex- 
ports, whether there are any privileges for foreign merchants, or whether 
there are any nations so favoured that they can carry on trade more 
advantageously than the subjects of the king.’ (i. 183.) 

While France was making futile efforts to start a Russian trade her 
political relations with that country had been almost uniformly hostile. 
So far as the attempts of Russia to advance in a westerly direction had 
attracted the attention of the French court they had excited mistrust 
and indirect opposition. Louis XIV succeeded to the task undertaken by 
Richelieu, the humiliation of the house of Habsburg. Of that family 
the Austrian branch, though the younger, had become, through the 
decline of Spain, the more prominent and powerful. The uniform 
policy of France in the seventeenth century was to hold Austria in 
check by means of the lesser states of northern and eastern Europe 
viz. Sweden, Poland, Turkey, and in a less degree Denmark. This 
policy had been pursued by Richelieu with conspicuous success. But it 
was a difficult policy to maintain, owing to the instability and the con- 
flicting interests of the French allies. Sweden, which under Gustavus 
Adolphus and Oxenstjerna had rendered such services to France, is found 
within twenty years of the treaty of Westphalia a member of the triple 
alliance to check French aggressions. Though in the Dutch war the 
Swedes returned for a moment to their old alliance and were induced to 
attack Brandenburg, their military reputation was shattered at Fehrbellin, 
and French intervention was necessary to induce the great elector to 
surrender his Pomeranian conquests in 1679. Later on Charles XI, 
irritated by the réwnions and the persecution of the Huguenots, joins the 
league of Augsburg, and Charles XII, occupied in the north, refuses. to 
assist France in the war of the Spanish succession. Poland, again, under 
the house of Vasa, was the bitter enemy of Sweden, and therefore allied 
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with Austria. When the Vasas came to an end the attempt to secure 
the crown to a French prince proved futile, and the constant danger from 
the Turks forced Poland again into an alliance with the Habsburgs. In 
1688 John Sobieski saved Vienna. Turkey, though more faithful to 
France than the other two states, was not an ally to be paraded by the 
most christian king, and moreover, after the brief revival under the 
Kiuprili, could no longer effect”such a formidable diversion as in the days 
of Solyman the Magnificent. Inthe war of the Spanish succession, when 
Turkish intervention would have been most valuable to France, the Porte 
remained obstinately neutral. 

In spite of these difficulties and disappointments Louis XIV persisted, 
with characteristic obstinacy, in pursuing the policy of Richelieu. He 
supported Sweden, patronised the Turks, and set himself to maintain a 
French party in Poland. To any state which threatened these client 
states he offered resolute opposition. It was this which brought France 
into collision with Russia, whose westward advance could only be effected 
at the expense of Sweden, Poland, and Turkey. Thus Peter the Great, in 
spite of his avowed admiration for Louis XIV, was forced into an anti- 
French policy. To gain possession of Azov he joined in the war which 
broke the power of the Porte and led to the treaty of Carlowitz. His in- 
fluence helped to defeat the candidature of Conti, and to secure the Polish 
throne to Augustus of Saxony. By maintaining the war against 
Charles XII he prevented that prince from lending a mercenary sword to 
aid Louis against the European coalition. M. Rambaud agrees with 
St. Simon, the earliest Russophile in French history, in thinking that 
the attitude of Louis XIV had a serious effect on the internal develop- 
ment of Russia. France was the natural source from which Peter would 
have sought to attract western civilisation to his semi-barbarous subjects ; 
but from France the youthful traveller was excluded by the grand 
monarque, and he was thus compelled to seek the educators of his 
country in Germany and Holland. For the first fifty years of the 
eighteenth century the dominant influence at the Russian court was 
unquestionably German. 

To the end Louis XIV remained hostile to Russia. To effect a di- 
version in favour of Sweden the French envoy at Constantinople urged 
the Porte into the war of 1711, in which Peter suffered his most disastrous 
defeat, and from which he was lucky to escape by the cession of his first 
conquest, Azov. One of Louis’ last acts was to renew the subsidy treaty 
with Charles XII in April 1715. But in September the death of Louis 
XIV opened a possibility of a great change of policy. Sweden, Poland, 
and Turkey were obviously decadent powers, hardly able, even if acting in 
concert, to play the part against Austria which France expected ; and the 
attitude of France was completely altered by the accession of Orleans to 
the regency. Hostility to Philip V of Spain and his minister Alberoni 
brought France into temporary alliance with her traditional enemies, 
England and Austria. At this juncture Peter the Great made his second 
journey to western Europe, and paid his first visit to Paris in 1717. He 
came to offer, on condition of receiving French subsidies, to play the part 
which Sweden was no longer capable of assuming. If his offer had been 
accepted, the history of Europe might have’ been profoundly altered. 
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But Orleans and Dubois were too proud of their recent alliance. with 
England to risk it by accepting any rival obligations. Peter was in- 
dignant with George I for his purchase of Bremen and Verden from 
Denmark, and for his subsequent desertion of the coalition against 
Charles XII. The regent could not afford to alienate the Hanoverian 
elector, who now occupied the English throne, and the only result of the 
negotiations with the tsar was the treaty of Amsterdam. This is note- 
worthy as the first regular treaty between France and. Russia, but its 
provisions were wholly insignificant. Peter was so chagrined at the 
failure of his scheme that he lent himself to the designs of Alberoni for 
a Jacobite restoration in England and a domestic revolution in Paris. 
France therefore continued the ally of Sweden, but her support was un- 
able to save that country from accepting the treaty of Nystad (1721), 
which degraded Sweden to the rank of a third-rate power. 

The pacification of the north removed all immediate cause of quarrel 
between France and Russia, and in 1721 M. de Campredon became the 
first resident French minister at the court of St.. Petersburg. This 
encouraged Peter to revive his scheme for a close alliance with France, 
which he evidently had much at heart. He proposed to cement the 
alliance by marrying his daughter Elizabeth to Lowis XV. When this 
proposal was rejected, and Louis was betrothed to the Spanish infanta, 
he offered his daughter’s hand to the son either of Orleans or Bourbon, 
and hinted that the fortunate husband might aspire to the crown of 
Poland. But still a regard for England made both Orleans and the duke 
of Bourbon look coldly on the Russian advances. When Bourbon broke 
off the engagement with the infanta, Peter and his successor, Catha- 
rine I, renewed the proposal of a Russian marriage for Louis. But 
Bourbon was more devoted to England than Orleans, and. Russia was 
hopelessly alienated when Louis XV was hastily married to Maria 
Leczinska, the daughter of the ex-king of Poland, whom Peter the 
Great had deposed. Catharine, though she shared her husband’s desire 
for a French alliance, could hesitate no longer after this insult, and in 
1726 Russia concluded the treaty of Vienna with Austria, thus founding 
‘an alliance which was destined to last till the end of the century. 

As long as France remained hostile to Austria she was necessarily 
‘opposed to Russia. In the war of the Polish succession the Russian 
army drove Stanislaus Leczinski, Louis XV’s father-in-law, from the 
throne which he had ascended for the second time, and 20,000 Russian 
‘soldiers advanced to the Rhine in 1785, though too late to strike a blow 
‘on behalf of Austria. Charles VI, in fact, gained little from the alliance 
with his northern neighbour. He lost Naples and Sicily to the Bourbons, 
‘and his son-in-law was forced to exchange Lorraine for Tuscany... In the 
‘subsequent war with the Porte Russian successes proved a poor set-off 
to Austrian defeats, and French diplomacy scored its last. great victory 
‘before the revolution when Villeneuve in 1739 negotiated the treaty of 
Belgrade. Not only had Austria to make humiliating sacrifices, but 
Russia was forced to surrender all its conquests except Azov, which 
‘it only retained on condition of destroying its fortifications. 

In 1739 diplomatic. relations between France and Russia, intentupteal 
‘since 1788, were restored by the mission of the marquis de la Chétardie, the 
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first full-fledged French ambassador at St. Petersburg. His instructions 
llustrate the inability of French diplomacy to recognise the rise of new 
problems or to free itself from the trammels of seventeenth-century 
traditions. -Fleury acknowledges the necessity of breaking off the close 
alliance between Russia and Austria ; ‘ but this can only be accomplished 
by establishing a direct connexion between France and Russia. Such a 
connexion, as it would necessarily increase the importance of Russia, 
would run counter to the policy of reviving and aiding Sweden, which is 
‘the sole northern state whose friendship for France can be useful and 
permanent.’ In spite of these discouraging instructions fortune gave 
La Chétardie an opportunity of bringing France and Russia together. 
In December 1741 a revolution overthrew the ‘ domination of the 
Germans,’ which had lasted through the reigns of the two Annes, and 
gave the throne of the tsars to Elizabeth, the daughter of Peter the Great 
and formerly a candidate for the hand of Louis XV. The French 
ambassador had aided the revolution by intrigues and gold, and was for 
the moment the idol of the tsarina and the court. Now was the oppor- 
tunity to conclude the alliance which Peter had vainly offered to the regent ; 
but the regard for Sweden was as fatal an obstacle as that for England 
had been in 1717. One of the French methods for bringing pressure to 
bear upon Russia had been to stir up the Swedes to demand the 
restitution of the provinces conquered by Peter the Great. Now 
that the German administration was overthrown, and a ruler had been 
placed on the throne who was inclined to a French alliance, La 
Chétardie thought it high time to check the martial ardour of the 
‘Swedes, and actually ordered their leader to delay his advance. But 
the ministers at Versailles attached more importance to their obliga- 
tions to Sweden, disavowed the action of the ambassador, and permitted 
hostilities to continue till the Swedes, hopelessly overpowered, were forced 
‘to conclude the humiliating peace of Abo. Instead of recovering lost 
territories they had to surrender southern Finland, and only retained 
the northern province on condition of acknowledging Adolphus Frederick of 
Holstein, a Russian dependent, as heir to the throne. The alliance of 
France with Sweden enabled the Austrian party, headed by Alexis 
Bestoujef, to gain the ascendency at St. Petersburg, and in 1742 La 
Chétardie was recalled. Two years later he was empowered to retuin 
and to offer Elizabeth the bribe of a recognition by France of the 
-Imperial title which Peter the Great had assumed in 1721. But the 
ambassador was reckless enough to attempt to play the part of a party 
‘leader in Russia, and he was completely outwitted by Bestgujef, who 
‘opened his correspondence and showed the incriminating passages to the 
‘tsarina. La Chétardie was ignominiously dismissed from Russia 
before he had even communicated his powers as ambassador. His 
-departure removed all prospect of separating Russia from Austria. In 
‘1746 the two states renewed their alliance, and in 1748 Russian troops 
‘advanced for the second time into central Kurope, though the conclusion 
- of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle again rendered their active intervention 
᾿ unnecessary. 

- For the next eight years all diplomatic intercourse between France 
‘and Russia was broken off. Never did the two countries appear more 
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diametrically hostile than in this period, when the secret diplomacy 
of Louis XV was active in maintaining a French party in Poland, and 
Vergennes was exerting all his influence at Constantinople to urge the 
Porte into war with Russia. Bestoujef retained his ascendency at 
St. Petersburg, and the two avowed objects of his detestation were 
France and Prussia, who had been allies in the previous war. He 
seemed to be carrying this policy to its logical result when, in September 
1755, he concluded an alliance with England, which was just embarking 
on a war with France. But the.Russian chancellor had failed to notice 
the approach of the diplomatic revolution which altered the whole aspect 
of European relations in 1756. Its causes were a double rupture between 
England and Austria and between France and Prussia. Its results were 
the convention of Westminster between England and Prussia and the 
treaty of Versailles between Austria and France. Elizabeth, bitterly 
hostile to Frederick the Great, and secretly eager for an alliance with 
Louis XV, could hardly hesitate to choose her line of action. The treaty 
of September 1755 was annulled ; Bestoujef was disgraced and succeeded 
by Voronzov, who had already opened secret relations with French 
emissaries. In December 1756 Russia accepted the treaty of Versailles, 
and thus became indirectly the ally of France. In 1757 a French 
ambassador appeared once more at St. Petersburg, and relations between 
the two courts were not again interrupted before the revolution. 

The diplomatic history from 1756 to 1788 is extremely interesting, 
but it is better known than that of the previous period, and it is unne- 
cessary to notice here more than one or two points. It is notorious that 
France gained little but loss and humiliation from the change of alliances 
in 1756. The explanation is, no doubt, partly to be found in the internal 
decline and especially the financial maladministration of France, and 
partly in the fact that Kaunitz outwitted the French diplomatists, and 
that the second treaty of Versailles was extremely one-sided and sacri- 
ficed French interests to those of Austria. But the humiliations would 
have been less galling if Louis XV and the French foreign office had fully 
appreciated the extent to which their foreign relations had been altered. 
Louis XV never liked the relations with Russia into which he was 
brought by his alliance with Maria Theresa. From the first he insisted 
on continuing the traditional policy of maintaining Sweden, Poland, and 
Turkey as dependent instruments of France, a policy which was not only 
wholly out of date, but which circumstances had rendered impossible. 
Hence the impotence of France to prevent the partition of Poland and 
the aggressions of Catharine II at the expense of Turkey. It is true that 
a more enlightened estimate of the position of France was taken by 
Vergennes, the only great foreign minister whom France produced in the 
eighteenth century. In the treaty of Teschen Russia for once played the 
part of a check upon Austria, as had been offered by Peter the Great. In 
the armed neutrality Russia also served the interests of France against 
England. In fact, the ministry of Vergennes is the one period in which 
the relations between Versailles and St. Petersburg show any sign of a 
cordial recognition of common interests, until in the present day the 
disappearance or decline of the old ¢lient states, the rise of a powerful 
empire in Germany, and the conclusion of the triple alliance between 
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Germany, Austria, and Italy have almost forced the Russian autocrat 
into a good understanding, no longer with the Bourbon monarchy, but 
with the French republic. 

Enough has been said to show the enormous interest of the materials 
contained in these volumes, which may be studied with advantage by the 
politician as well as the historian. The name of M. Rambaud is itself 
a guarantee of the knowledge and ability with which they have been 
edited. But it is noteworthy that he has departed to a considerable 
extent from the precedents set by previous editors in this valuable series. 
Their object has been to provide manuals for the student of diplomacy. 
They have selected and printed in full the most important instructions, 
and have been content to connect them together by short explanatory 
notes, while their introductory preface has given a réswmé of the whole 
subject. M. Rambaud has followed their example in his preface, but 
his connecting notes have been expanded until they almost exceed in 
bulk the instructions which they are intended to illustrate and explain. And 
the notes themselves contain a considerable mass of original documents, 
such as letters from the home ministers and from the envoys to them, many 
of which have never before been published. Thus the book, instead of 
being a diplomatic manual on the lines of its predecessors, contains the 
materials for a complete survey of the relations between France and 
Russia. It also furnishes a great deal of information on the internal 
history of Russia, and that with an amount of detail which is not to be 
found in the volumes on other countries. There can be no question that 
this additional matter very greatly increases the value of the book from 
the historical point of view ; and, fortunately, it is as unnecessary for us 
to discuss whether M. Rambaud has or has not departed from the plan 
laid down by the promoters of the series as it would be ungrateful to 
quarrel with him for giving us more than we had any right to expect. 


R. Lopae. 


Epochs of American History. The Colonies. 1492-1750. By R.S. 
Tuwaites. (London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1890.) 


Mr. Tuwattes’s book is a clear and concise account of the English colonies, 
not only in America but also in the West Indies, from the time of their 
foundation down to the middle of the last century. He seems to have 
mastered fairly well, though not fully, the results of that historical research 
which American students of late years have been applying so unsparingly 
and so productively to the history of their country. In a few instances 
he puts forward statements which rest on doubtful tradition, or which 
are still matter of controversy, as though they were positive and assured 
facts. His account of the voyages of the Cabots (p. 25) implies, what is 
hardly yet proved, that Sebastian did not come on to the scene till the 
second voyage. In telling of the voyage of the ‘ May Flower’ he follows 
the puritan chronicler Thomas Morton, and says that the Pilgrims wished 
to land between the Hudson and the Delaware, but were thwarted by the 
captain, ‘thought to be in the pay of the Dutch.’ Now Morton wrote in 
1669. Neither of the contemporary Plymouth historians, Bradford and 
Winslow, hints at such a suspicion. It first appears in an anonymous 
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document written, as internal evidence shows, in 1663; of which there 
are two copies among the State Papers. It was the writer’s object to dis- 
credit the Dutch title to New Netherlands. Every plea that can make 
or seem to make for the writer’s view is pressed into the service. The 
attempts at colonisation, we are told, had cost five thousand English- 
men their lives. Hudson’s discoveries were made not for the Dutch, but 
in the employment of Sir John Popham and two English merchants. 
The story of Argall’s visit to Manhattan in 1613, a statement for which 
there is not a shred of good evidence, and which was apparently first put 
in print by an obscure pamphleteer in 1648, is repeated. Such a docu- 
ment is hardly the quarter where one expects a buried truth to come to 
light. Again, Mr. Thwaites (p. 206) repeats, as though it was a clear and 
authentic fact, the story that Sloughter, the governor of New York, was 
drunk when he signed Leisler’s death-warrant. That most painstaking 
writer, Mr. Brodhead, points out that the story is improbable in itself, and 
does not rest on any better evidence than a partisan document written 
seven years later. There is just as good evidence for the tradition that 
the governor yielded to the urgency of Leisler’s enemy Bayard, in whose 
house Sloughter was staying. | . 

Mr. Thwaites (p. 167), in describing the royal commission sent out to 
report upon and regulate the New English colonies in 1664, speaks of 
Samuel Maverick as ‘one of the presbyterian petitioners who had made 
trouble for the New Englanders a few years before.’ If Maverick had 
been he would certainly not have found such employment under Charles IL 
and Clarendon, nor been described by the puritan writer Edward Johnson, 
as ‘strong for the lordly prelatical power.’ 

At p. 183 Mr. Thwaites states as positive fact that Endicott in de- 
facing the royal flag at Salem was influenced by Roger Williams. Mr. 
Palfrey, who may be trusted on such a point, and who certainly would not 
err in favouring or exculpating Williams, says, ‘The agency of Williams 
on the occasion, however probable, is perhaps not altogether proved.’ 

In dealing with the Antinomian controversy 1 in Massachusetts (p. 136) 
Mr. Thwaites follows Mr. Palfrey in ur ging the plea of political necessity 
in defence of the severities adopted by the rulers of the colony. He tells 
us that ‘the state and the church were one in the colony, and ecclesias- 
tical contumacy was political contumacy as well. Under such conditions 
there could safely be neither liberty of opinion nor of speech ; the welfare 

a government thus constituted lay in stern repression.’ Mr. Thwaites’s 
frank admission once for all knocks the bottom out of much foolish rhetoric 
that has been talked about the different attitudes of Churchmen and Non- 
conformists in the seventeenth century towards the question of religious 
freedom. One feels too that the government of Massachusetts must have 
rested on an unstable foundation if it could ouly be maintained by enforcing 
a dogmatic creed, embodied in eighty-nine articles, many of them so 
abstruse that, as Winthrop frankly admits, a plain man unskilled in such 
matters could not understand where orthodoxy ended and heresy began. 
And, whatever may have been the political necessity, nothing can justify 
the gross and flagrant violation of all the recognised principles of 
judicial fairness shown in the trial of Mrs. Hutchinson.. 

_On one point, however, Mr. Thwaites is less than just to the founder 
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of Massachusetts. He speaks (p. 127) of the Maszachusetts Company 
removing its seat of government to the colony, ‘ thus boldly transforming 
itself, without legal sanction, from an English trading company into an 
American colonial government.’ Now in a pamphlet written in 1644 
Winthrop expressly states that in the original draft of the grant the legal 
advisers of the Crown had inserted a condition tying down the Company to 
carry on its operations in England, but that the patentees had insisted 
on the withdrawal of that condition. 

In dealing with two of the Dutch governors of New York Mr. Thwaites, 
I think, errs, in the one case on the side of lenity, on the other of severity. 
To say, as he does (p. 200), that ‘the singular lack of tact displayed by 
Governor Kieft led to an Algonkin Indian uprising, is a very mild state- 
ment ‘of the case. One must turn to the annals of the Spanish con- 
quests to find any parallel for the treachery of Kieft towards his savage 
neighbours, and for the hideous brutality of acts which he certainly 
tolerated, and in all likelihood actively abetted. On the other hand it is 
hardly fair to say (p. 163) that ‘ Stuyvesant, who was a hot-headed man, 
would have liked to go to war with the New Englanders,’ but was re- 
strained by the Dutch West India Company. Stuyvesant was no doubt 
masterful and uncompromising, but his dealings with the English showed 
the better and more moderate side of his character, his dignity and self- 
restraint. 

Mr. Thwaites reminds one of a truth too often forgotten when he says 
(p. 234) that it is usual to think and speak of the English colonies in 
North America as though they included only the thirteen which in 1775 
revolted against the mother country. In the ages of the home government; 
however, and of the colonists themselves, the relations between the 
mother land and the English West India Islands, the Bermudas, Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland, Hudson’s Bay, and after 1763 Canada, were much 
the same as between it and Virginia, or New Hampshire or Pennsylvania. 
But it is hardly needful to go on and say that ‘ various causes conspired 
to prevent Englishmen in these outlying plantations from joining their 
brethren of New England, the middle colonies, and the south in the 
movement for independence.’ One cause by itself was amply sufficient, 
the lack of continuous land communication, and the consequent impossi- 
bility either of political concert or military co-operation. Detached points 
of resistance, such as the West Indian Islands, would have been only a 
source of weakness. I’rom the end of the seventeenth century projects 
for colonial union had been floating before the minds of men. It is hard 
to prove a negative, but 1 doubt whether any of the schemes which have 
come down to us ever contemplated including any of the West Indian 
Islands. 


I have pointed out various defects of detail, as they seemed to me, in 
Mr, Thwaites’s book. Most of them might have been avoided by a careful 
study of the best authorities. They certainly ought not to blind one to 
the merits of the book—its methodical arrangement, its clearness, its 
‘sobriety of language and thought, its remarkable combination of ful- 
ness and compression. The worst, I think, that can be said of Mr. 
Thwaites is that he has not turned to account, as he might have done, all 
the good work which has been effected of late years by his fellow country- 
men in the field of historical research. J. A. DoynE, 
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A History of the French Revolution. By H. Morse StepwHens. Vol. 11. 
(London: Longmans. 1891.) 


Mr. Morse StepHens’s ‘French Revolution’ owes its success to an 
immense body of accurate detail. He has been the first of our country- 
men to consult the whole recent literature of France, including tracts, 
reviews, and provincial publications. If he has left in comparative neglect 
the dusty and discoloured prints of the time itself, he may be trusted as a 
master of the newest knowledge and of the facts as they now are. His 
clear, plain, unpretentious narrative seldom rises above an even level, 
unbroken by perspective or reflection, and the reader, who is never stirred 
or dazzled or distracted, feels that he has got at last behind the north 
wind of fine writing and calculated pathos. The reserve and moderation 
of language, the directness of the appeal to reason, constitute a very real 


advance. 
The difficulty lias been to select from the mass of sated al and of 


course there are not two men who would choose alike. At times the author 


indicates, and seems to announce, something which we should be glad to 
know, and then disappoints us. Vergniaud, he says, was a far more pro- 
found thinker than his associates. This is a good opening. ‘ For Vergni- 
aud has been allowed to pass for no more than a superb rhetorician, and 
everybody would wish to learn what his profound thoughts were. But 
they do not appear. If the sentence upon him is unfair to any associate 
it is to Buzot, of whom Mr. Stephens dimly affirms that he had a system 
of his own, but leaves us to find out, when the dogs are devouring his 
remains, that he was a federalist. The fact is no doubt true, in theory 
as well as in policy; but, as it has been questioned by the high authority 
of M. Taine, there was room for more, and the ugly word used in referring 
to the relations between Buzot and Madame Roland ought to be corrected 
or made good. Again, we are told that the iron safe furnished fresh 
arguments against the king. But it is not stated what they were. Now 
it chances that they were very serious arguments indeed, and they have 
been slurred over by so respectable a royalist as Barante. The: list of 
omissions might be prolonged ; but, although the author’s French is not 
entirely above reproach, inaccuracies are extremely rare. There is hardly 
anything in the Argonne that can fairly be called a mountain pass; and 
Leopold of Tuscany is not fitly described when he is called one of the 
benevolent and intelligent despots of that epoch. The thing that 
distinguishes him from the rest, that distinguishes him favourably even 
from the king of England, is that, without necessity or even pressure, he 
desired to diminish his own despotic power. Following Lanfrey, Mr. 

Stephens has the courage to say that Carnot was no better than the rest ; 

and he follows stil! more illustrious examples when he calls Sieyés a 
shallow theorist. If he holds the supposed opinion of Burke, and means 
that in politics a theorist is shallow of necessity, because politics are 
insoluble by theory, the idea has a right to pass unchallenged in these 
pages ; otherwise it ought to be remembered that in the little band of 
true theorists, composed of Harrington and Locke, Rousseau and Jeffer- 
son, Hamilton and Mill, the rank of Sieyés is very far from being the 


lowest. 


—_ = - 
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The philosophy of the revolution, its causes in the region of thought, 
its long ancestry, its connexion with like events, and its position in the 
series are not things to be inquired for from a writer absorbed in the 
difficult labour of discovering the event as it has come to appear under 
the fostering hand of a new republic. We may well be grateful for what 
we have got, for.the most minute and careful account in the language of 
all that led to the establishment of the Reign of Terror. But the comfort 
derived from the praiseworthy avoidance of emotion and abuse is tempered 
by the fact that the author’s moderation is not all due to self-government, 
but apparently to a rare and remarkable ethical indifference. Urbanity 
towards Robespierre and Marat is unquestionably meritorious. But the 
repose of reading about them without nickname or epithet is spoilt when 
it appears that if they are not treated like monsters at a show it is because 
the author does not think them so very monstrous after all, but knows a 
good deal that may be said in their favour. He rightly holds that the 


royalists were often no better than their exterminators, and that the 


monotonous and interested representations of conservative writers call for 
redress. He is more shocked at their exaggerations than at those of 
Michelet or Hamel, and his sympathies with the latter lead him when he 
goes astray. He judges that the plot for seizing Strasburg justifies the 
decrees of the legislative assembly against the émigrés. In point of 
time the decree preceded the plot. It was vetoed by the king, and was 
renewed afterwards. Still the assembly was committed to the cruel 


- policy before the transaction by which Mr. Stephens summarily justifies 


it. Heissorry for the king, and judges him, on the whole, equitably. But 
he insists that he was kindly treated in prison, and he calls attention to 
an item of twenty-two livres for the queen’s.washing. For her, indeed, 
he has little to urge, and he asks whether she would have been merciful 
had she conquered. 

From the massacres of September the book degenerates. First, we 
are assured that the prisoners arrested on 80 August were men who, 
from their position, naturally disliked the progress of the revolution. 
Afterwards it appears that they were murdered for fear they should 
break out and destroy their enemies, and that any one who was not a 
priest or a forger was able to save his life if he kept his wits about him. 
The massacres were not much minded at Paris, but were disapproved in 
England by the aristocracy. Political murder is, no doubt, a regrettable 
circumstance ; but it is common to all revolutions. ‘There is an apology 


-for the great revolutionary leaders who ought to have interfered, but who 


yet confidently believed the death of a thousand poor creatures who were 
foully murdered in the prisons of Paris would pave the way for a stronger 
and more glorious France.’ There were two thousand victims at Lyons ; 
yet, terrible as this severity may seem, it must be remembered that it 
attained its object. Robespierre is described as a highly moral man, and 
an opponent of bloodshed who had a sincere love of liberty. He did not 
much care whether the king was guilty, but he held it clearly expedient 
that he should die. Like Marat, he had his faults; but he was very 
nearly a great man. As to Marat, it is true that he libelled many 
innocent men and encouraged the Parisians to shed blood; but at other 
times his words were full of the wisdom of the statesman. Another per- 
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sonage worthy of honour is Maillard, for it was he who gave to massacre 
the consecrating forms of law, and he saved quite as many lives as πὸ 
destroyed. At last one is not in the least surprised to read that life was 
nowhere more happy and gay than in the prisons of Paris. Once, it is 
true, Mr. Morse Stephens encounters a deed of violence which he cannot 
palliate, a delinquent for whom he feels no compassion. A generous 
indignation stifles his love of mercy, and he admits that Charlotte Corday 
was only a cold-blooded murderess. 

It is agreed that a critic says very much less than he means, and with 
this provision against misconstruction and the perils of understatement I 
may safely say that the methods of this book would be fatal to history. 
Our judgment of men, and parties, and systems, is determined by the 
lowest point they touch. Murder, as the conventional low-water mark, is 
invaluable as our basis of measurement. It is the historian’s interest 
that it shall never be tampered with. If we have no scientific zero to 
start from, it is idle to censure corruption, mendacity, or treason to one’s 
country or one’s party, and moraiity and history go asunder. 

AcToNn. 


Les Grands Ecrivains Francais—Madame de Staél. Par ALBERT 
Soren. (Paris: Hachette. 1890.) 


Ir William III has been appropriately termed the most international of 
heroes, Madame de Staél may fairly claim the title of the most international 
of heroines. By extraction at once Irish, French, and Genevese, reared.in 
Paris and wedded to a Swede, she became the prophetess of German inde- 
pendence and the high-priestess of English constitutionalism, It was, 
therefore, a happy inspiration which entrusted the story of her life to so 
sympathetic a biographer as M. Albert Sorel, himself the historian of the 
international aspects of the revolutionary period with which Madame 
de Staél was so closely associated. 

The Franco-German war has done ill service to the reputation of 
Necker’s daughter. Modern French critics have repeated the charge of 
lack of patriotism raised by Napoleon and his censors on the appearance of 
‘L’Allemagne ;’ she it was, they urge, who pointed out to the national 
enemy the path which led through freedom to tyranny. Against this on- 
slaught M. Sorel raises a characteristic protest: Ce n’est pas sa faute sv 
par un déplorable revers de notre histoire, le souffle national de la Révo- 
tution se towrnait alors et s’est towrné depws contre la France. Her 
championship of oppressed Germany, her literary crusade against the 
conquering Czsarism were, in the biographer’s opinion, dans son impru- 
dence méme une des actions les plus francaises quait faites écrivain de 
France. The necessity of defending his heroine from current criticism 
is in itself a tribute to the vitality of Madame de Staél’s importance. 
Before she was in her grave, as M. Sorel confesses, society was weary of 
her. Madame de Staél avait fatigué les salons de son géme, de son élo- 
quence, et du fracas de ses disgraces. She was too overpowering, too 
virile, to be popular in the emasculate salons of the restoration. But 
it was impossible to bury with the authoress her ‘ L’Allemagne’ and ‘ Les 
-Considérations,’ and it is in these two works that her biographer rightly 
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believes her permanent importance to consist. If the former unveiled 
Germany to Europe, the latter brings the revolution into the focus of 
continuous history. The revolution, it is urged, was not born at the 
Bastille, nor had it died with the restoration. Victim as Madame de Staél 
was, she realised that her sufferings and those of others were its accidents 
and not of its essence, that France owed to it not only her glory but her 
prosperity, that not the principles of the revolution, but the absolutism, 
whether of Richelieu, of Louis XIV, or of Napoleon, formed the interrup- 
tions in the normal process of French history. Such a view was not 
derogatory to the importance of the revolution. On ne diminue pas la 
Révolution, on Vaffermit dans la postérité en la repbagant dans V histoire 
de France. Her treatment too of the great movement in its relation to 
Europe is singularly sound. International as she is, Madame de Staél 
is no cosmopolitan. The revolution is indeed of all space, as it is of all 
time, but it must attain its fulfilment nation by nation, by the agency of 
each people’s self, and for its own peculiar benefit. Tout vawt mieux que 
de perdre le nom de nation. 

Adopting the method of Montesquieu, Madame de Staél transferred his 
historical principles from the stud tothe rostrum. Her art is rather to 
persuade than to instruct, and it is due to this, believes her biographer, 
that she founded in politics, in literature, and in history, schools to which it 
would be difficult to find a parallel. In history alone her inspiration is 
imparted to Guizot and to Thiers, to Charles de Rémusat, to Tocque- 
ville, and to Lanfrey. The latter name naturally suggests the most curious 
feature of Madame de Staél’s personal history—the mutual aversion 
between herself and Napoleon. This gives to her contemporary political 
importance an artificial prominence, whilst throwing a side light upon 
the weakness of Napoleon’s character. The dislike was probably on both 
sides rather personal than political. It is true that their ideals of the 
Republic were essentially opposed, that whilst Madame de Staél would 
have the people enjoy it, Napoleon would absorb it and give it glory in 
his person. As she had reproved in Mirabeau a royalist democracy, so 
she had an intuitive horror of the Caesarian democracy which rose within 
the Consulate. On the other hand Napoleon’s system implied police control 
over the public intelligence ; in his empire there was no room for a bureau 
denthousiasme libéral. Nevertheless Napoleon’s chief offence to the 
society queen was doubtless that he inflicted upon her the discomfort of 
feeling shy, and that under his eyes of steel her eloquent tongue was tied. 
She had, it is believed, romantic dreams of captivating the hero on his 
return from Italy, and the disillusion of her awakening was bitter. La 
déception fut prompte . . . non seulement elle ne le séduisit pas, mats par 
une sorte de prodige monstrueux pour elle il la réduisit aw silence. The 
mutual malaise naturally developed into acute dislike. The type of woman 
overflowing with politics and inspiration was intolerable to the mind of 
Napoleon, eminently material in his relations to women. Political danger 
was but the pretext for the removal of an unpleasing personality. C'est 
une machine ἃ mouvement, he said to Metternich, who pleaded for her ; 
elle remue les salons, ce n'est qu’en France qu une pareille femme est 
redoutable, et je n’en veux pas. This was surely rather the expression 
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of private pique than of imperilled policy. When the mutual dislike had 
become obvious, the lady regained her tongue, and the salon became a 
rival to the Consulate. Napoleon insisted upon silence ; she felt his iron 
hand upon her shoulder and fluttered against it. The fluttering was soon 
converted into flight, and the ten years’ war began, fought not unequally 
between the lion and the bird, between brutal persecution and scathing 
epigram. Napoleon’s peculiar sensitiveness gave to his opponent an 
advantage which she: was not slow to use. The last word, writes M. 
Sorel, remained with the lady, et ce mot est celui d’une femme d’esprit— 
‘ quelle cruelle illustration vous me donnez ! j’awrat une ligne dans votre 
histotre.’ K. ARMSTRONG. 


Das Leben Max Dunckers. Von R. Haym. (Berlin: Gaertner. 1891.) 


THE last two years have been prolific in historical and biographical 
works upon that great subject the making of Germany. It has been 
generally felt that with the accession of William II, and still more with 
the retirement of Prince Bismarck, the heroic age, the era of the men 
who created the German empire, has come to a close. A new chapter 
in German history has opened, and the men of the older generation 
have thought that the time has arrived for reviewing the events of the 
period from 1848 to 1871, in which many of them played so conspicuous 
a part. It is this impulse which has recently given us Dr. H. von Sybel’s 
comprehensive book ‘Die Begriindung des deutschen Reiches,’ the 
interesting memoirs of Duke Ernst of Saxe-Coburg, the reminiscences 
of Gustav Freytag, and the present work. Max Duncker deserved a 
biography, and he has been fortunate in having found a biographer who 
was thoroughly in sympathy with his subject. The author of this book 
was himself an actor in some of the scenes which he describes. Like 
Duncker, he was one of the deputies in the Frankfort parliament 
of 1848, and published pamphlets, which attracted some notice at the 
time, on that assembly and the first Prussian Vereinigter Landtag of 
1847. It cannot, however, be said that this style is as good as the subject 
matter. Like most German biographies, the book is a trifle dull, and we 
think the materials might with advantage have been compressed ; but the 
author has done his work with great care, and it is evident throughout 
that it has been a labour of love. _ ' 

Max Duncker was a typical German of the last generation. At once 
a professor, an historian, a journalist, and a politician, he was one of a 
class which was very common about the middle of the century. Like so 
many of his colleagues he left the lecture-room for the parliament in the 
year 1848, when the national assembly was convened at Frankfort. He 
was actually engaged upon his ‘ Geschichte des Alterthums’ at the 
moment when the February revolution broke out in Paris, and he hurried 
off from his studies at Halle just in time to witness the conclusion of the 
‘March days’ at Berlin. He was one of the most active members of the 
Frankfort parliament, and was one of the committee of nine appointed 
to consider the proposals for the formation of a ‘ provisional central 
power.’ Butneither at Frankfort nor at Berlin, where he sat in the same 
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chamber as the future chancellor, did he make much mark as a debater. 
To quote the well-known phrase which Macaulay applied to Mackintosh, 
when he spoke he ‘spoke essays.’ His biographer admits that he was 
far too didactic, that he talked to the deputies as if he were lecturing to 
his class. But in this he only resembled many of the men who sat 
beside him in the Paulskirche at Frankfort; he had had no experience 
of practical politics. 

This is still more clearly shown by his attitude at the time of the 
Crimean war and on the outbreak of the Austro-Italian war of 1859. 

‘Duncker composed a pamphlet, in which he urged Prussia to join the 
western powers. As is well known, this opinion was shared by the prince 
of Prussia (afterwards emperor) and by many others. But from the 
Prussian point of view this would have been a mistake. Bismarck, then 
Prussian envoy at the Bundestag, saw clearly enough that the friendship 
of Russia might be most valuable in the future, and he reaped the reward 
of his foresight in 1866, when Russia looked on while Prussia eliminated 
Austria from Germany. Similarly in 1859 Duncker, who was at that 
time engaged in superintending the semi-official press, advocated an 
attack upon Napoleon III, a step which would have irritated both Austria 
and France, and anticipated both Sadowa and Sedan at a moment when 
Prussia was ready for neither. 

The most important part of his political career was the time ΤΙ he 
spent in the service of the crown prince, afterwards the emperor 
Frederick. Duncker received the appointment as adviser of the heir 
apparent in 1861, and retained it for five years. Huis post was one of 
great delicacy. These were the years of the ‘ conflict’ between the parlia- 
ment and the throne, of the ‘budgetless government,’ and of the scenes 

between Bismarck, then prime minister, and the liberals in the Prussian 
chamber of ‘deputies. The sympathies of the crown prince were on the 
side of the latter, and occasionally, as in the famous speech at Danzig, he 
ventured to express what he thought. Duncker seems to have shown 
considerable tact in a peculiarly awkward situation: he tried to smooth 
over difficulties and endeavoured to prevent the extremer members of the 
opposition from making capital out of the political disagreement between 
the king and his son. In the Schleswig-Holstein question, when he had 
been permitted by Bismarck to see behind the scenes, he urged the crown 
prince to abandon the cause of the prince of Augustenburg and to declare 
for annexation, a piece of advice which created considerable difference 
between the future emperor and his counsellor. This is by far the most 
interesting part of the book. ‘The pages in which the author describes 
the feelings of the crown prince towards Bismarck are very valuable, but 
we may doubt whether he would have cared or dared to publish them 
three years ago. 

With Duncker’s departure from the crown prince at the beginning of 
the war of 1866 his career as a politician practically closes, and of his 
merits as an historian the present work does not treat at any length. With 
those parts of the book which deal with Duncker’s character and private 
life we have one fault to find, a fault which is the besetting sin of German 
biographers—we mean what Germans call Schiwéirmerei. The effort to 
idealise the most trivial incidents in highflown language has the very 
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opposite effect to that which is intended. In reading this and other lives 
of German politicians we are wearied of being reminded again and again 
of the ‘loyalty’ of their friends, the fidelity of their wives, and the excel- 
lence of their motives. We take these things for granted. This is the 
familiar style of the German provincial newspaper, but it is, to say the 
least, tedious. W. ΜΕΝ. 


Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law, 2 volumes. By 
Professor Burarss, Ph.D. LL.D. (Boston, U.S.A., and London: 
Given & Co. 1890.) 


Proressor Buresss’s work should go some way towards redeeming 
political science from the reproach of being dull. His first volume 
especially, which treats of ‘ Sovereignty and Liberty,’ is full of novel and 
startling statements, and would import a fresh element of liveliness into 
European politics if it should ever occur to any responsible statesman to 
take him seriously and turn his precepts into practice. After laying down 
the essentials of a ‘ national state,’ and noting the chief defects ‘from the 
point of view of geographical perfection ’ of the existing European states, 
Dr. Burgess gives us a chapter on the ‘political psychology’ of the 
Greek, Latin, Celtic, Slavonic, and Teutonic races, which, whatever we 
may think of its ‘science,’ is refreshingly candid and outspoken in its 
language. Dr. Burgess has a poor opinion of most of these races and makes 
short work of their claims to self-government. Thus: ‘It is absolutely 
necessary that the political organisation in highest instance of the Greek 
and Slavonic nations should be undertaken by a foreign political power. 
It is no play of chance nor contradiction in character that Greece has 
been cbliged to receive its general constitution from the Roman and then 
the Turk and now the Teuton, nor that the Slavs are subject to the 
autocratic government of the Osmanli and the Teutonic dynasties of 
Rumanoff and Hapsburg.’ The Czar is encouraged to be as ‘honest and 
benevolent ’ as possible, and King George of Greece is bidden to ‘ educate 
his subjects politically with patience and probity,’ but each receives a 
solemn warning that he cannot abandon his post without the certainty of 
a relapse into ‘ political barbarism.’ All this is highly gratifying to such 
of usas have the good fortune to be Teutons, and, after being further told 
that ‘ the psychology of the Celt is, if anything, still more unpolitical than 
that of the Greek and the Slav,’ we are quite prepared for the conclu- 
sion that ‘the Teutonic nations are entrusted with the mission of con- 
ducting the political civilisation of the modern world.’ As, moreover, 
‘they are themselves the best organs which have yet appeared for deter- 
mining the proper time and occasion for interfering’ with other states, 
their position in the eye of science is a peculiarly enviable one. Dr. 
Burgess assures us that in the study of political science a point of view 
must always be discoverable ‘from which the harmony of duty and policy 
may appear.’ ‘History and ethnology,’ he concludes, ‘offer us this 
elevated ground,’ and it is the privilege of the Teuton to enter in and 
possess it. 

A great part of the above, it should be noted, comes under the general 
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heading of ‘Conclusions of Practical Politics.’ In the same chapter 
other ‘practical’ suggestions are made as the result of what has been 
previously laid down. ‘The prime policy of every state being to 
attain proper physical boundaries,’ it follows that the map of Europe 
stands in need of considerable rectification. Thus, as it is only with the 
assistance of Portugal that Spain can claim the position which Dr. 
Burgess assigns to her as the first of European nations in point of 
geographical perfection, the two countries must be brought under a 
common rule, and the Portuguese may think themselves fortunate that the 
connexion is allowed to be a federal one, which enables them to retain a 
certain measure of self-government. ‘It seems,’ says Professor Burgess, 
‘that a single state with a federal system of government would best 
satisfy all the conditions.’ Great Britain is still more fortunate, for, 
though the professor pauses and shakes his head ominously over St. 
George’s Channel and the numerical relation between Englishman and 
Celt, he finally passes on with the remark that ‘some of the knottiest 
questions of British politics have arisen from this relation.’ No such 
indulgence is shown to the smaller European states. ‘ Who does not 
see,’ asks Dr. Burgess, ‘that the further rounding-out of the European 
states, to accord still more nearly with the boundaries which nature has 
indicated, would be in the interest of the advancement of Europe’s 
political civilisation and of the preservation of the general peace?’ The 
‘petty states’ of Switzerland, Denmark, Holland, Luxemburg, and 
Belgium are accordingly ‘rounded out’ of existence, the Turk is expelled 
from Europe, and an end is put ‘to Russian intrigue in the valley of the 
Danube’ by the simple process of abandoning a great part of the said 
valley to Russia. This will do pretty well for a beginning, Professor 
Burgess is disposed to think, though he appears to wonder at his own 
moderation and hints that he could do much more if he gave his mind 
to it. ‘Even then,’ he concludes, ‘there would be weak places enough in 
the boundaries of each national state, but their number would be greatly 
decreased and the temptation to invasion which they offer greatly 
lessened.’ 

Passing now from the ‘ nation’ to the ‘ state,’ the first point, we are 
told, is to distinguish between the ‘ idea’ of the state and the ‘ concept’ 
of it, the former being reached by ‘a process of pure philosophy,’ the 
latter by ‘ inductive logic.’ ‘The two ought to coincide, but they more 


frequently differ.’ This is provoking, no doubt, but it seems hard to 


blame them for it, since ‘from the standpoint of the idea the state is 
mankind viewed as an organised unit,’ while ‘ from the standpoint of the 
concept it is only a particular portion of mankind’ similarly viewed. 
Entire coincidence under these circumstances would seem to be more 
than we havea right to expect. After these definitions it is a relief to 
be told that in the present treatise we may limit our attention to the 
concept alone, since ‘pure philosophy’ in Professor Burgess’s hands 
would be likely to lead us a pretty dance. Even with this limitation, 
however, we appear to be some distance from the solid earth, since, in 
answer to the question ‘What are the peculiar characteristics of the 
state ?’ we are told that it is ‘the universal side of human nature’— 
that it is ‘all-comprehensive,’ and that ‘its most essential principle is 
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sovereignty, or original, absolute, unlimited, universal power over the indi- 
vidual subject and over all associations of subjects.’ Now, if these ex- 
pressions could be taken as meaning only that the sovereign, being the 
sole source of law in the technical sense, is incapable of legal limitation, 
it would be no more than has long been dinned into us by jurists of 
the school of Bentham and Austin, and though we may be surprised that 
such views should find acceptance in the United States, where it is more 
usual to hold that the constitution itself is the ultimate source of law, 
by which all determinate rulers may be limited, we should still recognise 
that the position is a perfectly tenable one, though one which is perhaps 
more appropriate to a jurist than to a political philosopher. If, however, 
the terms absolute and unlimited, as applied to the power of the sove- 
reign, are to be taken in any other than this strictly legal and technical 
sense (and it is not at all clear that Dr. Burgess means so to limit 
them), they are obviously out of place and misleading in all cases where 
a single individual or a small fraction of the community constitutes the 
state or sovereign. Thus, according to Dr. Burgess, the English king 
was the state till 1215, but he will scarcely maintain that there were 
no practical limits to his power, and that he was free to work his will in 
any direction he pleased. 

There seems little sense, again, in the phrases in which Dr. Burgess 
asserts the infallibility and general impeccability of the state. ‘The 
state consciousness,’ we are told, ‘is the purest light given to men by 
which to interpret truth in any direction.’ And again, ‘The state is the 
human organ least likely to do wrong.’ Surely the claims of the state 
to the reverence and obedience of its subjects could be explained 
without the use of exaggerated language like this. It is difficult to 
read a meaning into much that Dr. Burgess has written on the subject 
of the state, and to keep ourselves from getting confused when we are 
introduced in rapid succession to the ‘ subjective’ and the ‘ objective ’ 
state, the state within and the state ‘back of’ the constitution, and 
are told in one place that it is ‘the people’ who constitute the 
English state, in another that it is the house of commons, in a third 
that it is the ‘suffrage-holders when electing a house of commons 
upon the issue of a new governmental policy,’ fourthly that parliament 
as a whole is the state, and lastly that the cabinet is the ‘ immediate 
representative of the state.’ There may be a means of -reconciling 
these apparently conflicting statements, but it is difficult to believe 
that there can be any real necessity for this confusing use of terms. 
Nor is it altogether easy to understand why Dr. Burgess should set 
so high a value upon the distinction which he has drawn between state 
and government. Their failure to grasp this fundamental distinction 
is made a ground of reproach against all previous writers on political 
science. Aristotle, having had (according to Professor Burgess) some 
faint glimmering of it, is treated more leniently than the rest, and a milder 
censure is dealt out to British than to-American writers, since the former 
have had no practical experience (at least in modern times) of a state 
organised above or (as Professor Burgess prefers to put it) ‘back of’ the 
government. ‘Thisisthe point,’ he tells us, ‘on which the public law of 
the United States has reached a far higher development than that of any, 
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state in Europe.’ Europe showed signs of advancing in this direction 
when constituent assemblies sat at Frankfort and Berlin in 1848 and 1867, 
but her princes were far-sighted enough to be aware that the result of 
further progress must be to force them to abandon all claim to be considered 
the ‘state’ and to degrade them to the level of ‘government.’ Accordingly 
they drew back in time, and the movement went no further. Moralising 
upon this, Professor Burgess remarks that ‘ the national popular state ’ is 
free from this danger of retrogression. It ‘alone furnishes the objective 
reality upon which political science can rest in the construction of a truly 
scientific political system. All other forms contain within them mysteries 
which the scientific mind must not approach too closely.’ 

In urging the superiority of a constitution which distinguishes between 
state and government—or, in other words, which places the power of 
amending the constitution in other hands than those of the ordinary legis- 
lature (for this is all that appears to be meant by this much-vaunted 
distinction)—Dr. Burgess relies very little upon the practical or utilitarian 
considerations to which appeal has commonly been made when this ques- 
tion has been previously debated. ‘Good political science’ requires the 
distinction, and the American constitution has got it, and this appears 
to be enough for Dr. Burgess. He makes his nearest approach to utili- 
tarian reasoning on the subject when he lays it down that there can be no 
true constitutional liberty in countries where the ordinary organs of 
government are suffered to revise the constitution. ‘In the so-called con- 
stitutional state’ we find him saying, ‘7.c. in the state which is organised 
back of the government individual liberty finds its first real defender.’ It 
follows that England and France are not constitutional states at all,in Dr. 
Burgess’s meaning of the term, and Germany has only made a ‘ beginning 
in this direction.’ Instead of progressing England and France have, in 
this respect, positively retrograded. There was once a time, according to 
Dr. Burgess, when Englishmen could claim to be possessed of ‘ constitu- 
tional civil liberty,’ viz. during the fifty years which intervened between 
Magna Carta and the famous parliament of Simon de Montfort. In 
1265, however, ‘ the sovereign, the state’ (7.c. the baronage which had 
succeeded to the position previously held by the Norman kings) ‘ became 
merged in the government, and civil liberty lost its supra-governmental 
source and support.’ After this we hope we shall hear no more old-fashioned 
nonsense about Simon de Montfort’s services to English freedom. France, 
again, had an organisation ‘ back of the government’ in the early days of 
the Revolution, and in some of her later constitutions. Now, however, 
things have sunk again to their old pre-Revolutionary and unscientific level, 
and Frenchmen are as devoid of constitutional liberty as Englishmen. Dr. 
Burgess is puzzled to account for this lapse, and though he thinks it may 
be partly due to the fragmentary and incomplete character of the present 
French constitution, he takes the main cause to be the faulty ‘ psychology 
of the Gallic mind.’ He concludes his account of civil liberty, which 
occupies ninety pages, by a stirring appeal to his countrymen to preserve 
and cherish it as the peculiar product of American political genius. 

So ends the first volume. In the second he gives a more detailed 
account of the four constitutions (of England, the United States, France, 
and Germany) to which at the outset he decided-to limit his labours. 
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‘ These constitutions,’ he says, ‘represent substantially all the species of 
constitutionalism which have as yet been developed.’ The Swiss con- 
federation might have suggested itself to some writers as having features 
of its own deserving of a separate mention, but Switzerland, it must be 
remembered, belongs to the class of ‘ petty states’ which Dr. Burgess 
proposes to ‘round out’ of existence in the interests of peace and civilisa- 
tion. He can scarcely be expected, therefore, to interest himself in her 
trivial affairs. After two preliminary chapters on the ‘ tests of govern- 
mental forms’ and their application to the four states, Dr. Burgess 
devotes the remainder of his work to the ‘construction and powers’ of 
the three great departments of government—the legislative, executive, 
and judiciary—-and to the relations between them. Thus the federal 
legislative system of the United States is first examined in great detail 
and from several points of view; its underlying principles are pointed 
out, the qualifications and privileges of members of both houses discussed, 
and the process of legislation itself described. The British, French, and 
German legislatures are dealt with in a similar fashion, and a comparison 
is instituted between them. Finally, an attempt is made to found general 
conclusions upon this comparative study. It need hardly be said that such 
work as this, if properly performed, must be of great value and interest 
to students of political science, and we are not likely to be charged with 
exaggerated praise if we say that, taken as a whole, the second volume 
is much better worth reading than its predecessor. Great industry has 
obviously been spent in the collection and marshalling of facts, and 
though some of them (like the statement that the judges of the high 
court in England have seats in the house of lords and are consulted 
whenever any question of organic law is in issue) are not altogether 
beyond the reach of criticism, there is much in this part of the work 
which will repay careful study and which will make it worth while to 
incur the labour of mastering Prof. Burgess’s rather exceptional use of 
terms. THomAs THORNELY. 


Inscriptions of Cos. By W. R. Paton and E. L. Hicks, (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 1891.) 


Ir anything should be praised more than the industry and accuracy of 
the editors of this Coan Corpus, it is the public spirit of the Press which 
has published it: to have placed within the reach of students ail the 
epigraphical material which can be utilised for the history of one part, 
however small, of the Greek world; to have presented it in the best 
possible way; and to have done this without counting the immediate 
cost, reflects credit on all concerned in the production of the book 
before us. The uncial texts are admirably printed, and will be accepted 
as final by all who know the powers of the authors as copyists. The resto- 
rations appear to be as sound as Mr. Hicks’s work alwaysis. The indices 
are on the lines of those in the Corpus, and the explanatory notes are 
commendably brief and to'the point. The introductory chapter on the 
‘history of Cos, though not quite free from the vague generalities which, 
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perhaps, cannot be avoided in an attempt to compile a continuous record 
from very fragmentary material, is on the whole an interesting, if not 
striking, study of local history, unimportant in itself, but worthy of atten- 
tion as the record of the development of an Hellenic community of singu- 
larly pure Doric stock, generally overshadowed, indeed, by Rhodes, but 
of some independent renown in the Greek world. 

More than half of the 487 inscriptions collected by the authors in this 
volume have been published before. They are divided into classes of 
which ‘Religious Ordinances’ and ‘Calendars’ naturally attract most 
interest in the case of an island so politically unimportant as Cos. Some 
however, of the texts here given, derive a value from their relation to 
greater history, notably no. 26, a fragment of a proconsular letter to the 
libera civitas of Cos concerning an appeal to the emperor. Professor 
Mommsen has made this already the subject of a paper whose substance 
Messrs. Paton and Hicks reproduce. The appendices A—C are admirable 
additions, but we cannot avoid saying that D—K have no place in a 
volume which will be regarded universally as one of reference purely, 
and consulted only so long as the revised edition of the Corpus has not 
reached its Coan section. The present collection is an advance section 
of the Corpus, nothing more, and excursuses on ‘ Sepulchral Inscriptions 
with Fines,’ ‘ Theocritus,’ ‘Cos and Thessaly,’ and the like, are hardly 
more in place than those lengthy notes on points of scholarship with which 
Grote overweighted his history. Like the latter, however, they are excres- 
_ cences which do not detract from the value of the main work. 


Theodoric the Goth, the Barbarian Champion of Civilisation. By 
Tuomas Hopexy, D.C.L. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1891.) 


THE same merits that mark Mr. Hodgkin’s larger works will be observed 
in this little book. If any special points in the singularly clear and brilliant 
essay may be singled out for praise, I should choose the pages (292-296) 
in which Mr. Hodgkin sketches the character and position of Amala- 
suentha, and the glowing and vigorous descriptions of Ravenna and 
Constantinople, which take their place beside those fugitive historical and 
architectural sketches of Mr. I*reeman which wise travellers always 
collect and guide themselves by. It was a good idea, too, stirringly 
realised, to add a chapter on the Theodoric of Saga. If there be a defect 
in the scheme of the book, it is that it is designed to tell too much. 
Justinian and Belisarius are names too great to be brought in to play 
a second part in the story which is complete without them. Brilliantly 
as Mr. Hodgkin once again tells the tale of the victories of Belisarius, 
the result of squeezing them into a small volume of four hundred pages 
on Theodorie is an inevitable lack of proportion. It may be said also 
that Mr. Hodgkin does not point out with sufficient distinctness the 
inherent weakness and corruption of Arianism. The chief lesson of the 
time is that there were inthe world-empire and the universal church 
a freedom and an expansive power which the narrowness of a barren 
creed and a sectarian position could never reach. Theodoric and his 
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noblest Goths never grasped the fullest meaning of that civilitas into 
which they endeavoured to enter. Spiritual force and moral progress 
were with the warriors of Belisarius and Narses and the ruling mind of 
Justinian. 


Oxford Lectures and other Discourses. By Sir Ἐς Pottocx. (London: 
Maemillan & Co. 1890.) 


Most of the contents of this interesting and attractive volume hardly 
belong to the province of the HistoricaAL Review; but we may briefly 
notice that the varied and graceful learning of the author is nowhere 
better employed than in the discourses on the king’s peace and the 
English manor, which are excellent popularisations of subjects lying on 
the border ground of law and history, while the curious and brilliant 
discourse on the forms and history of the sword has a very direct bearing 
on military history. Popular lectures are not expected to be very 
thoroughgoing, but we do not quite undérstand what Sir F. Pollock 
meant when he wrote on p. 122 that the Anglo-Saxon charters were 
‘framed by clerks whose learning, such as it was, was Roman or 
Romanised, and who were thinking much more of their continental models 
than of explaining actual English to posterity.’ Sir F. Pollock’s attitude 
towards the ‘learned persons’ who wrote the ‘Domesday Studies’ is 
a little supercilious, while his handling of the subjects of which he 
himself treats is perhaps rather too eclectic. But the ‘discourses’ are 
not on that account the less instructive and readable. 


Verbrechen und Strafen in England wihrend der Zeit von Wilhelm I. bis 
Eduard I. Von EK. Henprerson. (Berlin: Hermann. 1890.) 


Tus doctoral dissertation was presented to the university of Berlin by 
Mr. Ernest Henderson, of New York. It is a careful and methodical 
working up of the scattered materials for the history of crime and punish- 
ment in England between the time when William 1 first brought in 
French ideas to the time when Edward I laid the foundations of the 
modern English system. The writer says with much truth that there is 
great need of a book to do for the sources of English history during the 
middle ages what Wattenbach has done in his ‘ Geschichtsquellen ’ for the 
bibliography of German history. ; 


An Historical Sketch of the Equitable Jurisdiction of the Court of 
Chancery (Yorke Prize Essay, 1889). By Ὁ. McKenziz Kerty. 
(Cambridge: University Press. 1890.) 


Tuis sketch bears somewhat the same relation to a definite and final 
history of chancery as Mr. Dicey’s suggestive essay on the privy council did 
to the complete treatise on that august body which we have all. been 
looking for. It is admittedly very imperfect (as a prize essay must needs 
be in a case which, like the present, requires an immense range of reading 
to verify almost any dubitable point), but it is well arranged, advantage 
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is taken of the accessible authorities, and it seems capable of expansion 
on the lines laid down by the author into a standard epitome of the 
history of chancery. The classification of the practice in modern equity 
seems clear and helpful; the discussion of recent legislative changes is 
brief, but generally lucid. It is in the first hundred pages, dealing with 
the early history of the court and its powers, that important additions will 
have to be made. Some account of ecclesiastical procedure and its 
influence upon chancery law and practice is obviously wanting, and 
should certainly have been attempted. In fact, one of the reasons for 
the unsatisfactory gaps in works touching the history of law and 
procedure in this country is the total neglect of the canon law. It 
is possible that the fear of the accident that befell Panurge when 
he read a chapter of the Decretals chez l’Ecossois docteur décrétalipotent 
may have hindered students, but it should be remembered that, besides 
the terrific chapters ‘ Execrabilis,’ ‘De Multis,’ ‘Si plures,’ and the 
like, the historic and financial importance of which is acknowledged, 
there is much else in these sacres escriptures and in Lyndwood which 
is of material use to students of our institutions and their history; and 
that without going so far as Homenaz, who declared that the book in the 
university arms was the Decretals, sans lesquelles périroient les priviléges 
de toutes wniversités, it is clear that there is a certain auriflue energie 
which may be drawn from them by those predestined to their study, 
while the recorded cases of Groignet, Cornu, Renée Rhizotome, and 
others show the danger of the utter neglect thereof. Mr. Kerly’s book is 
carefully printed, and has an index and references. 


Urkundenbuch der Stadt Worms. Herausgegeben durch Hetnricu Boos. 
II: 1801-1400. (Berlin: Weidmann’sche Buchhandlung. 1890.) 


THe editor of this magnificent volume of nearly a thousand pages, 
containing more than a thousand documents, has done his work with 
great care and discrimination. He has taken great pains to assign its 
date to nearly every piece in his collection, and has carefully indicated 
the place where it has been found. He also scrupulously points out 
those documents which have already been printed. The period covered 
by the documents was one of considerable importance in the history of 
Worms. The whole of the fourteenth century was occupied in the long 
struggle between the townsmen on the one hand and the bishop and 
‘ Pfaffheit ’ of the five great local foundations allied to him on the other. 
The elector palatine supported the bishop, and it was not until 1886 that 
the city could procure any real recognition of its independence. It was only 
in 1519 that the long controversy of town and bishop was brought to a 
final conclusion. Dr. Boos especially refers to the extremely interesting 
Hebrew document in which a large number of the leading Jews of 
Worms grant to the municipality a sum of 20,000 gulden to keep them 
in'their war against Count Emicho of Leiningen. A well-executed 
facsimile of the original is appended. . An excellent index, in which 
the names of places are carefully identified with their modern equivalents, 
facilitates reférence to this scholarly collection. 
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Recueil des Croniques de la Grant Bretaigne. Par JEHAN DE WAURIN. 
Edited by the late Sir W. Harpy and E. L. C. P. Harpy. Vol. V. 
From 1447 to 1471. (London: published under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls. 1891.) 


A Collection of the Chronicles of Great Britain. By JoHN DE WAURIN. 
Translated by Epwarp L. C. P. Harpy. From 1422 to 1481. (London: 
published under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 1891.) 


In a substantial volume of 739 pages the interminable chronicle of Waurin 
is at last carried down to the battle of Tewkesbury and the final restora- 
tion of Edward IV. The first volume was published so far back as 1864. 
There is not a single line of preface, but luckily there is what seems a 
thorough and complete index. The editing is rather perfunctory. No 
attempt had been made in the marginal summaries to reduce Waurin’s 
erratic spelling to any fixed rules. Kyriel is called ‘ Quirel,’ because that 
is Waurin’s form of the name; and the inhabitants of Liége are per- 
sistently called the ‘Liegois.’ There is, however, a reference to Kyriel 
under his right name in the index. The text contains good accounts of 
several of the battles of the Wars of the Roses. A large proportion of it 
has, however, very little to do with English history. Of this not the 
least interesting part is the account of the struggle against the Turks in 
1444, of which Waurin was in part an eye-witness. 

The translation of Waurin has also attained another stage, the 
volume just issued corresponding with the third volume of the original. 
No further comment on this is needed, but it is difficult to speak with 
patience of the deplorable waste of public money involved in publishing 
a work of this kind. It is not the business of the Rolls office to supply 
cheap translations for the benefit of would-be historical students too 
badly educated to be able to read fifteenth-century French. 


The Pilgrim Fathers in Holland. By Wruttam C. Winstow, D.D., 
D.C.L., LL.D. (Boston and Chicago: Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society. 1891.) 


Dr. Winstow’s pamphlet is aimed at a proposal to erect at Delfshaven, 
the place at which the Pilgrim Fathers embarked, a monument ‘in grate- 
ful recognition of Dutch hospitality.’ His object is to show by quotations 
from the writings of contemporaries that the hospitality of the Dutch con- 
sisted merely in the offer of permission given to the exiles by the muni- 
cipal authorities of Leyden to settle in that city, whilst the citizens there 
showed them no special favour nor exercised any hospitality towards 
them. 


Rousseau und die deutsche Geschichtsphilosophie: ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des deutschen Idealismus. Von RicHarD FESTER. 
(Stuttgart : G. J. Géschen’sche Verlagshandlung. 1890.) 


Ir is recorded that one day Kant, most regular of mortals, did not take 
his usual walk: he was reading Rousseau’s ‘Emile.’ The story is signifi- 
cant of much. The influence of Rousseau in Germany was at least as 
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great as his influence in France. The author of this work has carefully 
traced out this influence in the case of Herder, Kant, Schiller, Fichte, 
Schelling, F. Schlegel, Schopenhauer, Herbart, Krause, Hegel, Hum- 
boldt. In an introductory chapter on Rousseau himself the author points 
out the difference, too generally ignored, between Rousseau’s views in the 
‘Contrat Social’ and in the earlier ‘Discourses.’ An excellent feature of 
the book is a list of the treatises and courses of lectures which form the 
author’s material, arranged according to their dates of publication or 
delivery. The volume is a careful study in that very difficult branch of 
history, the history of ideas. 


Jahresberichte der Geschichtswissenschaft. Von J. Jastrow. VIII-XI. 
Jahrgang 1885-1888. (Berlin: Gaertner. 1889-1891.) 


Tuts valuable bibliography of recent historical work has rapidly made up its 
arrears. In 1889 no less than three volumes, dealing with the publications 
of the years 1885, 1886, and 1887, were issued ; and the eleventh volume, 
containing the record of the year 1888, passed through the press by the 
end of 1890. The plan of the book, and its usefulness to students, thanks 
to its comprehensive character and admirably systematised arrangement, 
ure sufficiently well known. We need only note that, while German history, 
general and local, is treated with extreme minuteness, the other countries 
of Europe receive, though not all of them in each volume, adequate and 
competent handling. The objection to this occasional irregularity is that 
in particular countries gaps occur for several years. Thus the medieval 
history of England is altogether omitted until we reach vol. xi., where 
the deficiency is supplied, but only for one year (1888), by Messrs. R. L. 
Poole and W. H. Stevenson. In other cases the missing bibliography is 
sometimes inserted a year late, a device which, though better than the 
complete exclusion of the account in question, is apt to puzzle the reader 
who understands from the title-page that he is to. expect only contributions 
relating to one given year. But when we consider the multitude of sections, 
each crowded with detailed notices and references, the wonder is, not that 
there are irregularities, but that the irregularities are so few. English 
history from the Tudors onwards is dealt with in each volume by Dr. 
Ludwig Mangold, of Buda Pesth. His work is careful and exhaustive, 
though confusions of similar names, and trifling inaccuracies of descrip- 
tion, are occasionally to be found. Here, as elsewhere, it is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish between short works of a popular kind and solid 
additions to historical knowledge. Yet there is no other book which will 


give so much help to historians as this laborious and almost indispensable 
compendium. 


The introduction and first volume of Mr. C. P. Lucas’s Historical 
Geography of the British Colonies have been already noticed by us, and 
it is only necessary to say that the second volume, which was issued by 
the Clarendon Press, Oxford, in 1890, is careful and workmanlike, and 
that the statistical information which it contains is abundant and clearly 
arranged. Dealing as it does with the West Indies, it will serve as a 
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most valuable work of reference for students of the history of the last 
two centuries, during which the relations of the western European 
powers have been so largely influenced by their colonial possessions ; and 
the materials here brought together, and checked from official sources, are 
presented in a more convenient shape than in any other work with which 
we are acquainted. 

Mr. Lucas has also done a useful service in reissuing Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis’s Essay on the Government of Dependencies (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1891), originally published in 1841. The value of the 
essay, on which we need not dwell, is increased by the numerous foot- 
notes which the editor has added, and still more by his highly compe- 
tent introduction on the changes in our colonial system during the past 
half-century. 


A Guide to the principal Classes of Records. reserved in the Public 
Record Office. By 8. R. Scarciut Birp. (London: H.M. Stationery 
Office. 1891.) 


Mucu is being now done for the collections at Fetter Lane, both by 
official calendars and arrangement, and by societies or private enterprise. 
The present work, which the expert will find more useful than the 
beginner, is based on the principle of division according to subjects 
rather than to courts and departments. If it might have been made 
handier for the searcher, it is at least a thorough and painstaking effort 
to grapple with a difficult subject, and is a very great improvement on 
‘Thomas’s Handbook.’ It would, we think, have added much to the 
value of the book if the author had worked up more thoroughly the 
materials that have been, or are being printed, to the great convenience of 
students. Independent of the Index and Pipe Roll Societies there is 
Mr. Rye, a host in himself, whose name may lurk somewhere in the book, 
though we have not succeeded in finding it, nor can we discover any 
mention of Mr. Selby’s ‘ Norfolk Records.’ Again, the author mentions 
the printing of Pipe Rolls by the Record Commission and the Pipe Roll 
Society, but is he aware of the long and useful series of those for the 
Northern Counties that have long been in print? And why does he make 
the Chancellor’s Rolls begin ‘86 Henry III,’ if, as he observes, ‘the 
Chancellor’s Roll of 8 John has been printed’? Moreover; we have 
searched the book in vain for any reference to the valuable extracts from 
the lost Pipe Roll of Henry IL preserved in the Red Book of the 
Exchequer. Under ‘Norman Rolls’ we are told that ‘the lands in 
England which were held by the Normans then in rebellion, thereby 
became escheated to the English crown’ (temp. John); but does this 
accurately represent what took place? ‘The returns in the ‘ Testa de 
Nevill’ are here, as in the printed edition, limited to the reigns or 
Henry III and Edward I, but it is now recognised that many of them . 
belong to the reign of John, and a few fragments to that of Richard I. 
It would, however, be unjust to deny that a work of this character is 
peculiarly liable to cccasional slips, and that its merits far outweigh its 
defects. It is certainly a book that no one who works among the Public 
Records should be without. 
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Wells Wills arranged in parishes, and annotated by Frederic William 
Weaver, M.A. (London: Kegan Paul & Co. 1890). This volume contains 
a calendar of about six hundred wills in the Wells district Probate 
Registry proved between 1528 and 1536, with a good index. The placing 
of notes in the margins of the pages, where there is so much to explain, 
ought to huve been avoided; the notes should have been put at the 
foot, or the preface enlarged. As it is, the preface is of little use save to 
correct certain errors in the notes. The wills themselves are full of 
interest. They give evidence of the country opinion at a very important 
time, and Mr. Weaver has by their publication done a considerable 
service to students of the Reformation period. The testators appear 
to have been poor men as a rule, the rector is usually a witness, and 
money or its equivalent is generally left to the village church and often to 
some guild or fraternity. There are very few bequests to religious houses, 
a significant fact, and one which tends to lessen the value of the preva- 
lent opinion that the monks had in Henry VIII's time a strong hold on 
the country people. Those interested in the western dialect will find 
many curious words and expressions which the editor has wherever 
possible explained. 


The first volume of Professor Pastor’s Geschichte der Pdpste seit dem 
_ Ausgang des Mittelalters has appeared in an English translation under 
the editorship of Father F. I. Antrobus (‘The History of the Popes from 
the Close of the Middle Ages.’ 2 vols.. London: Hodges. 1891). It 
suffers from the disadvantage of being published simultaneously with the 
second edition of the original, which has been altered and improved 
throughout, and in some places rewritten. Considering how much the 
value of Dr. Pastor’s work depends upon his laborious gathering together 
of the results of recent monographs, the drawback is a serious one, and 
we are surprised that an arrangement was not made by which the proof 
sheets of the new edition should have been placed at the translators’ 
service. Still Dr. Pastor’s history of 1885 remains substantially the 
same work, and we are glad to possess it in an English dress. The 
version is careful and readable; if anything it errs in the direction of too 
great freedom, but this is a fault on the right side: a servile translation, 
like several we could mention, requires the German book to help the 
English. We have tested the work in many places and found it sufficiently 
accurate, though small nwances of meaning are sometimes lost, apparently ~ 
through a want of familiarity with teclinical matters of ecclesiastical 
history. it seems as though the footnotes had not enjoyed the same 
supervision as the text, for in them foreign names are far too frequently 
misspelled. The author’s plan of distinguishing new material in his 
citations by means of an asterisk is wisely retained, and we are glad to 
say that all the appendices of documents which formed so noticeable 
a feature of the German book are again printed in full. 


Though not specially rich in historical literature, the ‘ Bibliographical 
Catalogue of Macmillan & Co.’s Publications from 1848 to 1889’ 
(London, 1891) deservés notice here as setting an example which might 
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well be taken up by other leading firms of publishers. The chronological 
arrangement enables us to trace not only the growth of the publishing 
house, but also the authorship of books issued anonymously, and the 
details of the history of recent controversies ὅθ. as evidenced by small 
pamphlets, the exact titles, or indeed the very existence, of which it is often 
hard to discover. The ‘ Catalogue’ is a beautiful specimen alike of print- 
ing and of arrangement, and it has an excellent index. It is a pity that 
the lines of Horace on p. 153 are mutilated almost beyond recognition. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. O’Connor Morris’s ‘GREAT COMMANDERS.’ 


In his notice of my ‘ Great Commanders’ Mr. George says that I was 
‘bound to see’ that the work had ‘ better maps.’ Owing to circumstances 
I need not refer to, I had no more to do with the maps than he had. He 
asserts that the volume is not ‘even a contribution’ to the subject of 
the ‘revolution in the art of war’ the ‘last generation has seen.’ Mr. 
Morse Stephens, no incapable critic, is of an exactly opposite opinion 
(see the Academy of July 4, 1891), and my sketch of Moltke dwells on . 
this topic at some length. That revolution, however, is by no means as 
great as is supposed by those who think that military history begins with 
Sadowa; it is besides a material revolution, and the main purpose of 
my book was to illustrate what Napoleon calls the ‘ divine side of war,’ 
the intellectual and moral powers of great captains. 

Mr. George would not have described the introductory chapter of my 
book as ‘ feeble’ had he known who the author is. He censures me for not 
having included more great generals in my series; but I had to make 
a choice of representative names ; and as a matter of fact I had begun a 
second series, when the magazine was discontinued. It included ‘ Villars 
and Lee,’ two names which Mr. George says I should not have 
omitted. 

Mr. George proceeds to find as much fault with my book as he can, 
after graciously saying that I take a great interest in military history. 
He thinks he has discovered six errors of fact in a volume of 364 pages. 
Let us see what his researches are worth. I. Sir A. Alison (‘ Hist. of 
Europe,’ vol. iv. p. 48) declares that the ‘ steeples’ of Vienna can be seen 
from ‘ the heights of the Simmering,’ reached by the French in April 1797 ; 
he was on the spot, and I rely on him. II. Mr. George complains that I 
have written that ‘Austria and Prussia joined hands for the first time in 
war in 16738.’ I presume he means I should have put Brandenburg for 
Prussia ; if so I used the term Prussia of set purpose in a popular work, 
whether I have or have not ‘a mere smattering of history.’ III. I refer 
him to the map to find out ‘the tract between the heads of the Seine 
and Burgundy ;’ obviously I meant not the sources of the Seine, but the 
upper river. IV. Alsace, even when it belonged to France, was, in the 
opinion of the best authorities, to be defended ‘ on the line of the Moselle,’ 
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just as Portugal and even Spain were defended at Torres Vedras, Napier’s 
own expression. V. For Napoleon’s operations round Mantua the Adige 
may, I think, be properly described as ‘ bounded on the west by the Lake of 
Garda.’ VI. The battle of Valoutina was so indecisive that it need not 
be noticed in a very brief sketch of the campaign of 1812; and that 
Napoleon ‘recoiled’ at Malo-Jaroslavetz is, I believe, a correct phrase. 
But all this is mere minute philosophy. 

Mr. George asserts, I deny, that my conclusions are opposed ‘to the 
views entertained by the majority of competent authorities.’ I. He says 
Tam ‘ never weary of quoting Marengo as a masterpiece of the military art.’ 
IT have written, and repeat, that Napoleon’s ‘ project for the campaign of 
1800’ was magnificent ; but I have pointed out that its execution was 
imperfect. Moreau was not equal to his task, and did not cut off Kray, 
as the first consul in his place would have done, and Napoleon made a 
mistake in debouching into the plain of Marengo. II. I do not understand 
. Mr. George when he says that Napoleon should have thrown his ‘ main 
strength into the valley of the Danube.’ This is precisely what Napoleon 
did ; but while he paralysed Kray, badly assisted as he was, by Moreau, 
he annihilated Melas by his march across the Alps and descent on the rear 
of the Austrians. 1 cannot argue with any one who carps at this strategy. 
Mr. George, it seems, would have allowed Melas to march into Provence. 
As for Napoleon, ‘if defeated,’ being almost ‘as disastrously situated as 
Melas was,’ the retreat of the French by the St. Gothard was assured. Has 
Mr. George read Napoleon’s ‘Commentaries’ ? 

The Wellingtonian legend reappears in its worst form in Mr. George’s 
criticism of my chapters on the campaign of 1815. How did the allies carry 
out ‘the fundamental principle of their strategy, that under no circum- 
stances would they cease to co-operate closely’? Blticher recklessly 
hurried to Sombreffe with three-fourths of his army; but Wellington was 
hours too late in moving towards Quatre Bras ; the allies, instead of ‘ co- 
operating closely,’ were widely divided; the campaign was all but lost, 
and would have been lost but for Ney and D’Erlon. As for the ‘ tenacity’ 
of the allies in falling back on Wavre and Waterloo, instead of retreating on 
Brussels, it is demonstrable this was a bad half-measure, which, but for the 
state of Napoleon’s health, would probably have been fatal. I can only refer 
to the admirable remarks on this subject of Prince dela Tour d’ Auvergne ; 
but, indeed, to the true student of war they are needless. History has long 
ago ratified Napoleon’s weighty words (‘ Comment.’ v. 210): La postérité 
naura pas deux opinions. . . . Le général anglais devait traverser, la nuit 
du 17 ow 18, la forét de Soigné, sur la chaussée de Charleroi; Varmée 
prussienne la devait également traverser sur la chaussée de Wavre ; les 
deux armées devaient se réunir ὦ la pointe du jour sur Bruzxelles. 

-I cannot, within my limits, discuss the operations of Grouchy. Mr. 
George seems to think that Napoleon alone has condemned Grouchy; even 
Charras, the emperor’s malignant detractor—not to speak of a host of 
other critics—denounces this incapable soldier. Mr. George imagines I 
have not considered ‘how many hours’ it would have taken Grouchy 
to march from Gembloux and to cross the Dyle; I simply answer with 
Charras, ‘ From five to seven hours;’ so that had Grouchy, as was his 
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‘duty, broken up from Gembloux at from 5 to 6 A.M. on 18 June, he would 
have been over the Dyle at from 11 a.m. to noon. In that event I agree 
with Jomini not a Prussian regiment would have reached Waterloo. 

Wiix1am O’Connor Morris, 


Reply by the Reviewer. 


Mr. O’Connor Morris seems to think that he confutes criticism by saying 
that he would have done, if he could, what the critic blames him for not 
doing. _ It would have been so easy not to publish his book: as he did 
publish it he is responsible for its defects, of which the bad maps are the 
most serious. I gave several specimens of Mr. O’Connor Morris’s want of 
correctness, his subject being one which eminently demands accuracy. 
He assumes—what I never said—that these are all, and then either re- 
peats his statements or explains that he used words in a sense of his own. 
No one else ever used the ‘heads’ of a river’ to mean anything but the 
sources of the perhaps numerous streams which unite to form it. To 
adopt other people’s metaphors as statements of fact is dangerous. Pitt 
talked of conquering America in Germany; Mr. O’Connor Morris would 
not therefore place Quebec on the Elbe. 

As to the Marengo campaign, Mr. O’Connor Morris is apparently 
ignorant that Napoleon forbade Moreau to go beyond Ulm, and required 
him to detach a fourth of his army over the St. Gothard; that is to 
say, Moreau, though he had the larger army, had to play the subordinate 
part. Moreau did his work perfectly, though it suited Napoleon to carp 
at the only man who could be thought of as his rival. Melas might have 
marched into Provence without any real harm, except to himself, if the 
Austrians were being completely overwhelmed in the Danube basin, as 
they might have been if Napoleon had so chosen. But he was new to 
power, and dared neither displace Moreau nor let him be too successful, 

As to Waterloo, it is impossible to argue with any one who regards 
Napoleon’s authority as conclusive; Napoleon’s judgment on military 
matters was of course admirable when he had no motive to be unfair, 
but in what related to himself he perverted the facts unscrupulously 
whenever it suited his purpose. Still less can one argue with one who 
has Grouchy on the brain. Mr. O’Connor Morris says truly enough 
that at the outset Bliicher was too hasty, Wellington too slow; but 
faulty execution does not touch the fundamental principle of their strategy, 
to which they adhered with ultimate success. The rest of his reply is 
mere reassertion, and does not even attempt to answer my points. 

H. B, Grorce. 
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Pp. 185. Brussels: Hayez. 

Macponatp (maréchal), duc de Tarente. 
Souvenirs. Avec une introduction par 
C. Rousset. Pp. xcvi, 423. Paris: 
Plon. 

—— Recollections. Transl. by 5. L. 
‘Simeon. 2 vol. London: Bentley. 30/. 

Masses (J.) Histoire de l’annexion de la 
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Savoie ἃ la France en 
* Pp. 100. Grenoble: imp. Allier. 
Monpvovcer (Claude de), résident de 
_ France aux Pays-Bas_ [1571-1574], 
Lettres et négociations de; publiées par 
ἼΤΩ, Didier. I. Paris: Leroux. 6f. 
Pays-Bas. —Recucil des traités et conven- 
tions conclus par le royaume des Pays- 
’ Bas avec les puissances étrangéres, 
depuis 1813 jusqu’é nos jours. X, 2. 
Pp. 119-366. The Hague: Belinfante, 
7°50 fl. (complete 10°75 fi.) 


1792. I. 


Soren (A.). L’Europe et la révolution 
francaise. IV: Les limites naturelles 
[1794--1795]. Paris: Plon. 8 f. 

Wei (comte). La campagne de 1814 
daprés les documents des archives 
de la guerre ἃ Vienne: la cavalerie 
des armées alliées pendant la campagne 
de 1814. I. Pp. 550, 2 maps. Paris: 
Baudoin. 8 f. 

Wirricu (K.) Dietrich von Falkenberg, 
Oberst und Hofmarschall Gustay 
Adolfs. Magdeburg: Schafer. 6 m. 


VII. FRENCH HISTORY 


Avper (abbé). Histoire générale, civile, 
religieuse, et littéraire du Poitou. VIII. 
‘Pp. 517, map. Poitiers: Bonamy. 
Avuriac (E. d’). Etude sur l’administra- 
tion francaise au dix-septiéme siécle ; 
-Pagriculture, les haras, les mines, etc. 
‘Pp. 104. Paris: Thorin. 
Baseau (A.) Le maréchal de Villars, gou- 
verneur de Provence, d’aprés sa corre- 
- spondance inédite. Paris: Didot. 7’ 50f. 
BeavreparreE (C. de). Cahier des états de 
Normandie sous le régne de Charles IX. 
- Documents relatifs ἃ ces assemblées 
[1501-1573]. Pp. 383. Rouen: Les- 
: tringant. 
-- Cahiers des états de Normandie de 
février 1655, suivis des remontrances: 
_présentées au roi par les députés des 


états en décembre 1657. Pp. 28. 
: Rouen: Lestringant. 2.1. 
Bovaeuer (H. 1.) L/’ancien  collége 


d’Harcourt et le lycée Saint-Louis. 
Pp. 736. Paris: Delalain. 10f. 

Canet {V.) - Histoire de France depuis 

“Vavénement des Bourbons jusqu’a la 
seconde république. II. Pp. 500, 122, 

‘illustr. Lille: Descelée & de Brouwer. 
‘Ato. 5 ἢ. 

Cotomez (abbé). Histoire de la province 
et comté de Bigorre, écrite vers 1735; 
publiée par F. Duffau. Pp. 285. 

_ Paris: Champion. 5 f. 

Creéguy (la marquise de). Extraits de ses 
’ Souvenirs [1710-1803] par E.de Cramm. 
Pp. 300. Leipzig: Deichert. 4m. 

Deuiste (L.) Notice sur la Chronique 
d’un anonyme de Béthune du temps de 
Philippe Auguste. Pp. 37. Paris: 
Klincksieck. 4to. 

Esertina (A.) Napoleon III und sein 
Hof: Denkwiirdigkeiten, Erlebnisse, 
und Erinnerungen aus der Zeit des 
zweiten franzésischen  Kaiserreichs 
[1851-1870]. I. Pp. 356. Cologne: 
Ahn. 6m. 

Exutncer (L.) Franz Hotmann, ein 
franzésischer Gelehrter, Staatsmann, 
und Publicist des sechzehnten Jahr- 
“hunderts. (Beitrige zur vaderlindi- 
schen - Geschichte, 
Pp. 121, portrait. Basel: Georg. 2°50 f. 

Fray-Fournrer (A.) Archives révolution- 
naires de la Haute-Vienne. II: In- 
ventaire: des documents manuscrits et 
imprimés de la période révolutionnaire. 
Pp. 171. Limoges: imp. Ussel. 


N. F. IV. al), 


GrRanviItLE (L. de). Histoire du prieuré 
de Saint-L6 de Rouen. Pp. 460, 521, 

- plates. Rouen: Cagniard. 20 f. 

Grertn (P.) Histoire générale de Paris. 
Registres des délibérations du bureau 
de la ville de Paris. VI: [1568-1579]. 
Pp. xxxv, 558. Paris: Champion. 4to. 
30 f. 

GuittaumME (7) —- Procés-verbaux du 

- comité d’instruction publigue de la con- 
vention nationale. I: [15 octobre 
1782-2 juillet 1793]. Pp. xci, 704. 
Paris: Hachette. 12 f. 

Hameu (E.) Histoire de France depuis 
la révolution jusqu’a la chute du second 
empire. VI: Histoire de la seconde 
république ([février 1848-décembre 
1851]. Pp. 784, illustr. Paris : Jouvet. 
10 f 


Héiricourt (Ὁ. d’). Histoire anecdotique 
de la France. VI: Le régime moderne. 
Pp. 487, illustr. Paris: Bloud & Barral. 
5°50 ἢ. 

JABLONSKI (L.) L’armée francaise ἃ tra- 

_vers les ages. III. Pp. 357. Limoges: 
Lavauzelle. 5 f. 

LavanveE (H.) & Vernier (J.) Inventaire: 
sommaire des archives communales 
antérieures 41790 de la ville de Verdun. 
Pp. lxxvi, 309. Verdun: Laurent. 
4to. 12 f. 

Lanetors (C. V.) & Srem (H.) Les 
archives de l’histoire de France. 1. 
Pp. 304. Paris: Picard. 6f. 

Laucier (J.) Notice sur le monnayage 

de Marseille depuis son origine jusqu’a 
nos jours. Pp. 63. Marseilles: imp. 
Barlatier & Barthelet. 

Le Cog (F.) Documents authentiques 
pour servir ἃ l’histoire de la constitution 
civile du clergé dans le département de 
la Mayenne. V: District d’Evron. 
Pp. 156. Laval: Chailland. 

Maus ΡῈ LA Bourponnats (B. F.) Mé- 
moires historiques du gouverneur des 
fles de France et de la Réunion. Pp. 328. 
Paris: Savine. 18mo. 4 f. 

Marcuanp (F.) Les chartes de la tour de 
Douvres [1250-1624]: documents pour 
servir ἃ histoire du Bas-Bugey et des 
provinces voisines. Pp. 243.. Bourg: 
imp. Villefranche. 

Mavipan (E.) ἃ Laurent (E.) Archive 
parlementaires de 1778 41860. Recue 
complet des débats législatifs et: po 
tiques: des chambres frangaises. 
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série. - XXX VII: [2-28 janvier 1792]. 
Pp. 799. Paris: Dupont. 20 f. 

Menimée (P.) Chronique du régne de 
Charles IX... Paris. 

Moranvitte (H.) Chronographia regum 
Francorum. 1: [1270-1328]. Pp.299. 
Paris: Laurens. 9 f. 

Norruror (H. H.) The history of the 
French revolution [1789 to 1795]. 
Pp. xxxviii, 725, illustr. Richmond 
(Virginia): Johnson. 

Omonr (H.) Inventaire sommaire de la 
collection du parlement conservée ἃ la 
Bibliothéque nationale. Pp. 39. Paris : 
Larose & Forcel. 

Panisiensis, Chartularium universitatis, 
collegit notisque illustravit H. Denifle, 
auxiliante A. Chatelain. II,1: [1286- 
1301]. Pp. 810. Paris: Delalain. 4to. 
30 f. 

Paris (G.) & Jeanroy (A.) Extraits des 
chroniqueurs francais: Villehardouin, 
Joinville, Froissart,: Commines. Pp. 
485. Paris: Hachette. 16mo. 2 f. 

Ricuarp (A.) Notice sur les archives du 
département de la Vienne {1790-1890}. 
Pp. exlvii, 5. Poitiers: imp. Blais & 
Roy. 4to. 

Rocquarn (F.) The revolutionary spirit 


VIII. GERMAN 


preceding the © French ~ revolution. 
Condensed and transl. by J. D. Hunt- 
Pi Pp. 194. London: Sonnenschein. 
2/6. 

Sarnr-Srmon.! Mémoires, publiés par A. 
de Boislisle. VIII. Pp. 721. Paris: 
Hachette. 7°50 f. 

TALLEYRAND (prince de). Mémoires, avec 
préface et notes par le duc de Broglie. 
IV. Pp. 505. Paris: C. Lévy. 
7°50 f. 

Tavuzin (J. J.C.) Les sénéchaux anglai. ἡ 
en Guyenne [1152-1453} et liste, des 


sénéchaux Pp. 46. Auch: imp. 
Foix. 
Trousser (J.) Histoire d’un  siécle.. 


VIIL: [1830-1848]. IX: [1848-1852]. 
Paris: Librairie illustrée. Each 7°50 ἢ. 

VALBELLE (messire Geoffroy de), capitaine 
de la galére ‘la Fidéle,’ Mémoires de, 
années 1390 et suivantes. Pp. 52. 
Aix: Makaire. 1 f. 

Zay (E.) Histoire monétaire des colonies 
francaises, d’aprés les documents offi- 
-ciels. Pp. 384, 278 illustr. Paris: 
Rollin & Feuardent. 20 f. 

Ζεβεε (J.) Entretiens sur histoire du 
‘moyen age. 2° partie. II. Pp. 284. 
Paris: Perrin. 16mo. 3°50 f. 


‘HISTORY 


(Including Ausrria-Huneary) 


Berner (E.) Geschichte des preussischen 
Staates. Pp. 758, illustr. Munich: 
Verlagsanstalt fiir Kunst und Wissen- 
schaft. . 20 τη. 

Duncker (H.) Anhalts Bekenntnisstand 
waihrend der Vereinigung der Fiirsten- 
timer unter Joachim Ernst und 
Johann Georg [1570-1606]. Pp. 256. 
Dessau: Baumann. 4°50 m. 

ἘΝ ΚΕ, (Jansen). Werke, herausgegeben 
von P. Strauch. (Monumenta Ger- 
maniae historica. Deutsche Chroni- 
ken, III.) I: Die Weltchronik. Han- 
over: Hahn. 4to. 20m. 

TF rtepricus des Grossen politische Corre- 
spondenz. XVIII, 2. Pp. 369-774. 
Berlin: Duncker. 10m. 

Gesuarpt (B.) Handbuch der deutschen 
Geschichte. 2 vol. Pp. 676, 757. 
Stuttgart: Union. 16m. 

GroterenD (H.) Zeitrechnung des deut- 
schen Mittelalters und der Neuzeit. I: 
Glossar und Tafeln. Pp. 214, 148 
tables. Hanover: Hahn. 4to. 16m. 

GrtnwAGEN (C.) Schlesien unter Fried- 
rich dem Grossen. Pp. 623. Breslau: 
Koebner. 15 m. 

Hatten (L.) Mainzer Civilrecht im 
vierzehnten und fiinfzehnten Jahrhun- 
dert, dargestellt auf Grund mehrerer 
Gerichtsformeln. Pp. 71,122. Wiirz- 
burg: Gnad. 3m. 

Hausen (C. von). Vasallen-Geschlechter 
der Markgrafen zu Meissen, Landgrafen 
zu Thiiringen, und Herzoge zu Sachsen 
bis zum Beginn des siebzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts. IL. Pp. 233-452. Berlin: 
Heymann. 6m. : 

Hucr (K.) Stadte und Gilden der ger- 


manischen Volker im Mittelalter. 2 vol 
Pp. 457, 516. Leipzig: Duncker & 
-Humblot. 20m. 

Hermemann (0. von). Geschichte von 
Braunschweig und Hannover. III. Pp. 
483. Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 9m. 

Huser (A.)§ Geschichte Oesterreichs. IV. 
Pp. 555. Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 11 m. 

Kou (H.) Fiirst Bismarck. Regesten 
zu einer wissenschaftlichen Biographie 
des ersten deutschen Reichskanzlers. 
I: [1815-1871]. Pp. 419. Leipzig: 
Renger. 18 τη. 

Kraus (F.X.) Die christlichen Inschriften 
der Rheinlande. IL: Die christlichen 
Inschriften von der Mitte des achten 
bis-zur Mitte des dreizehnten Jahrhun- 
derts. I. Pp. 169, illustr. Freiburg: 
Mohr. 4to. 20m. 

Krause (G.) The growth of German 
‘unity: an historical and critical study. 
Pp. 206. London: Nutt. 3/6. 

Kummer (F.) Die Bischofswahlen in - 
Deutschland zur Zeit des grossen 
Schismas [1378-1418] vornehmlich in 
den Erzdiézesen K6ln, Trier, und Mainz. 
Pp. 183. Jena (Leipzig: Fock). 3m. 

Mayer (M.) Geschichte der Mediatisiru~ g 
des Fiirstenthums Isenburg. Pp. 26%. 
Munich: Rieger. 8 m. 

Merspt (K.) Leben und Wirken des 
Bischofes Franz Joseph Rudigier von 
Linz. I: [bis 1869]. Pp. 847, illustr. 
Linz: Haslinger. 6 m. 

Monument Germaniae historica.—Scrip- 
tores qui vernacula lingua usisunt. V,1. 
Hanover: Hahn. Folio. 24 τὰ. 

Necrologia,Germaniae. II, 1. Pp 

233,plate. Berlin; Weidmann. 4 to. 9m 
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Sanct Portren, Urkundenbuch des aufge- 
hobenen Chorherrstiftes : Codex canoni- 
corum 8. Ypoliti. 1: [976-1367]. Bear- 
beitet von A. V. Felgel und J. Lampel. 

-(Niederésterreichisches Urkundenbuch. 
I). Pp. lxxxv, 845, plates. Vienna: Seidel. 

SaxonraE regiae, Codex diplomaticus ; 

herausgegeben von Ὁ. Posse und H. 
-Ermisch. 2'* Haupttheil. XIV. Pp. 

-Ixiv, 688, 2 plates. Leipzig: Giesecke 
& Devrient. 4to. 40m. 

Weven, Urkundenbuch zur Geschichte 


IX. HISTORY OF GREAT 


Arrxen (G. A.). Life and works of 
John Arbuthnot. Pp. 516. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 16/. 

Bresty (Εἰ. 5.) Queen Elizabeth. Pp. 
245. London: Macmillan. 2/6. 

Browutr.—The deeds of Beowulf, an 
English epic of the eighth century 
done into modern prose, with an intro- 
duction and notes by J. Earle. Pp. 
202. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 8/6. 

Bioerapuy, Dictionary of national. Ed. 
by 5. Lee. XXX: Johnes-Kenneth. 
Pp. 446. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 

Broscn (M.) Geschichte von England. 
VII. Pp. 576. Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 
10 m. 

Cuartes I, Calendar of state papers, 
domestic series, of the reign of, 1645- 
1647, preserved in her eee public 


record office. Ed. by W. D. Hamilton. 
Pp. lxiv, 679. London: Ἢ. Μ. Sta- 
tionery office. 15/. 

Cocuran-Parrick (R. W.) Medieval 


Scotland: chapters on agriculture, 
manufactures, fishing, taxation, &c. 
Illustr. Glasgow: Maclehose. 7/6. 

CreicutTon (C.) A history of epidemics 
in England from .p. 664 to the extinc- 
tion of plague. Pp. 706. Cambridge: 
University Press. 18/. 

Dermor and the earl, The song of: an 
old French poem from the Carew 
manuscript at Lambeth palace; edited 
with translation and notes by G. H 

Sed? eae Map. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
8/6. 

Fisuwick (H.) <A history of the parish of 
St. Michael’s on Wyre. Pp. 268. 
Manchester : Chetham Society. 

Firzpatrick (W.J.) Secret service under 
Pitt. Pp. 390. London: Longmans. 
14/. 

Saas (R.) Succat, the story of 
sixty years of the life of St. Patrick 
[373-433]. Pp. 305. London: Burns 

,& Oates. 


des schlossgesessenen Geschlechts der 
Grafen und Herren yon. Bearbeitet . 
von H. F. P. von Wedel. IV. Pp. 89. 
Leipzig: Hermann. 10m. 

WestrauiscHes Urkundenbuch. IV: Die 
Urkunden des Bisthums Paderborn 
[1201-1300]. IIL: Die Urkunden der . 
Jahre 1251-1300. 5 Heft, bearbeitet 
von H. Finke. Pp. 957-1188. Miinster : 
Regensberg. 4to. 7.25 τη. 

Wutr (M. von). Die Husitische Wagen- 
burg. Pp. 62. Berlin: Schade. 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Hissert (F. A.) The influence and 
development of English gilds as illus- 
trated by the history of the craft gilds 
of Shrewsbury. Pp.168. Cambridge: 
University Press. 3/. 

Ineram (T. D.) England and Rome, a 
history of the relations between the 
papacy and the English state and 
church [1066-1688]. Pp. 430. London : 
Longmans. .14/. 

Jones (L.) Life, times, and labours of 
Robert Owen. Ed. by W. Cairns Jones. 
I. Pp. 222, portraits. London: Son- 
nenschein. 3/6. 

Lonemore (sir T.) Richard Wiseman, 
surgeon and sergeant surgeon to Charles 
II: a biographical study. Pp. 230, 
illustr. London:: Longmans. 10/6.- 

Lorne (marquis of). Viscount Palmers- 
ton. Pp. 236. London: Low. 3/6. 

Montacu (lady Mary Wortley). Select 
passages from her letters. Ed. by A. 
R. Ropes. Pp. 306, 9 portraits. London 
Seeley. 7/6. 

Morris (M.) Montrose. Pp. 230. London : 
Maemillan. 2/6. 

Morris (W. B.) Ireland and St. Patrick, 
Pp. 307. London: Burns & Oates. 
Nretson (G.) Per lineam valli: a new 

argument touching the earthen rampart 

. between Tyne and Solway. Pp. 62. 
Glasgow: Hodge. 2/. 

QuapripaRtitus, ein englisches Rechts- 
buch von 1114, nachgewiesen und, 
soweit bisher ungedruckt, herausgege- . 


ben von F. Liebermann. Pp. 168. 
Halle: Niemeyer. 4°40 τη. 
Rosesery (lord). Pitt. Pp. 290. Lon- 


don: Macmillan. 2/6. 

Sarrn (T. C.) Records of the parish 
church of Preston in Amounderness, 
Pp. 299, illustr. Preston: Whitehead. 
4to. 25/. 

Srracuey (sir J.) Hastings and the 
Rohilla war. Pp. 324. Oxford: Cla- "Φ 
rendon Press. 10/6. 


X. ITALIAN HISTORY 


(Including Savoy and Monaco) 


Bertoni (F.) Storia d’ Italia. Medio 
evo. Pp. 700, illustr. Milan. 4to. 
Brusa (E.) Das Staatsrecht des Kénig- 

*  yeichs Italien. 3 parts. Pp. 525, 

Freiburg: Mohr. 20m. 


durante la rivoluzione e l’ impero fran- 
cese. Pp. 500. Turin. 

Cavatuari (F. 8.) Appendice alla Topo- 
grafia archeologica di Siracusa. Pp. 
68, plates. Palermo : Clausen. 4to. 10:1. 


Canvrii (D.) Storia della corte di Savoia ΟΈΒΕΙΣΙ (F.) Delle chiese, dei conventi, e 
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delle confraternite della Mirandola. 
Ill. Pp. 320. Mirandola: Caga- 
relli. 

Crpotua (C.) Nuovi stud? sull’ itinerario 
di Corrado IJ nel 1026. II: Corrado 
II nell’ attuale Piemonte. Pp. 18. 
Turin: Clausen. 

Cosrantini (E.) 1] cardinal di Ravenna al 
governo d’ Ancona e il suo processo 
sotto Paolo III: racconto storico. Pp. 
425. Pesaro: tip. Federici. 61. 

Fornont (E.) Studi sull’ antica citta 
di Bergamo. Pp. 100, plates. Ber- 
gamo: Gaffuri & Gatti. 

Gernoa.—Due diari inediti dell’ assedio di 
Genova [1800] a cura di G. Roberti. 
Pp. 151. Genoa: tip. Sordomuti. 4to. 

Grout (D.) Un giudizio di lesa romanita 
sotto Leone X. Aggiuntevi le orazioni 
di Celso Mellinie di Cristoforo Longolio. 
Pp. 165. Rome: tip. della Camera dei 
Deputati. 

Minan.—Iscrizioni delle chitse e degli 
altri edifict di Milano dal secolo VIII ai 
giorni nostri, raccolte da V. Forcella. 


VIII. 
25 1. 

Monaco.—-Documents historiques relatifs 
& la principauté de Monaco depuis le 
quinziéme siécle, recueillis et publiés 
par G. Saige. III: [1540-1641}. (Paris: 
Picard.) 25 f. 

Nvsinonio (C.) La cronaca di Vigevano 
seritta nel 1584, ora pubblicata per 
cura di C. Negroni. Pp. 178. Turin: 
Paravia. 

Prosyn (J. W.) Italy from the fall of 
Napoleon I [1815-1890]. Pp. 320. 
London: Cassell. 3/6. 

Saxurati (Coluccio). Epistolario a cura di 
Ἐς Novati. (Fonti per la storia d’ Italia : 
epistolari ; secolo XIV. XV.) Pp. 352, 
plates. Rome: Forzani. 101. 

Srorza (G.) Castruccio Castracani degli 
Antelminelli e gli altri lucchesi di 
parte bianca in esilio [1300-1314]. Pp. 
62. Turin: Clausen. 4to. 

Srrozzi (L.) Le vite degli uomini illustri 
della casa Strozzi, a cura di P. Strom- 
boli. Pp. 214. Florence : Landi. 4°50 1. 


Pp. 461. Milan: Prato. 


XI. HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS 


Berns (J. 1.) Verslag aangaande een 
onderzoek naar archievstukken, belang- 
rijk voor de geschiedenis van Friesland, 
uit het tijdperk der Saksische hertogen. 
Pp. 72. The Hague: Nijhoff. 

λύσει (A.) La querelle des investitures 
dans les diocéses de Liége et de Cam- 
brai. II: Le schisme [1092-1107]. 
Pp. 218. Louvain: Peeters. 3°50 f. 

Errera (P.) Les masuirs: recherches 
historiques et juridiques sur: quelques 
vestiges des formes anciennes de la 
propriété en Belgique. 2 vol. Pp. 542, 
320. Brussels: Weissenbruch. 

Frepericus (J.) De secte der Loisten of 
Antwerpsche Libertijnen: Eligius Pruy- 
stinck (Loy de Schaliedecker) en zijne 
aanhangers [1525-1545]. Pp. lx, 64, 
Ghent: Vuylsteke. 3°50 f. 

Frepericg (P.) Geschiedenis der inqui- 


sitie in de Nederlanden tot aan hare 
herinrichting onder Keizer Karel V. I. 
Pp.114,2maps. Ghent: Vuylsteke. 3 f. 

Hasets (J.) Geschiedenis van het tegen- 
woordig bisdom Roermond en van de 
bisdommen die het in deze gewesten 
zijn voorafgegaan. II: Het oude bis- 
dom Roermond [1559-1801]. Roer- 
mond: Romen. 5-40 ἢ. 

Unuenseck (C. C.) Verslag aangaande 
een onderzoek in de archieven van Rus- 
land ten bate der nederlandsche geschie- 
denis. Pp. 280. The Hague: Nijhoff. 
1:50 fl. 

Wicuers (L.) De regeering van koning 
Lodewijk Napoleon [1806-1810]. Pp. 
403. Utrecht. 3°50 ἢ. 

ZeissBeRG (H., Ritter von). Zwei Jahre 
belgischer Geschichte [1791-1792]. I. 
Pp. 262. Vienna: Tempsky. 5m. 


XII. SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY 


Barrop (F.) Danmarks historie [1536- 
1670]. II. Pp. 506. Copenhagen. 

Norvecicum, Diplomatarium ; samlede og 
udgivne af C. R. Unger og H. J. 
Huitfeldt-Kaas. XIII, 2. Pp. 417-896. 
Christiania, 


Oxurik (H.) Konge og Praestestand i 
Danmark indtil tolvte Arhundredes 
Begyndelse. Pp. 288. Copenhagen. 


Vaupett (O.) Den nordiske Syvaarskrig— 
[1563-1570]. Pp. 216. Copen- 


hagen. 


XII. SLAVONIAN AND LITHUANIAN HISTORY 


Creszkowski (S.) Senatorowie Ksigstwa 
Warszawskiego i Krélestwa kongreso- 
wego 1807, 1815, 1831. Pp. 75. 
Warsaw. 

Konpaxor (N.), Torsrot (J.), ἃ Reracu 
(S.) Antiquités de la Russie méridio- 


nale. Pp. 464, illustr. Paris: Leroux. 
4to. 2 f. 

Samuanp, Urkundenbuch des Bisthums 
herausgegeben von C. P. Woelky und H. 
Mendthal. I. Leipzig: Duncker ἃ 


Humblot. 4to. 5m. 


XIV. HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Buavk (J. F.) Géographie historique de 
la Vasconie espagnole jusqu’a la fin de 
la domination romaine. Pp.67. Auch; 
imp. Foix. εἰ : 


Biprncer (M.) Don Carlos’ Haft und 
Tod, insbesondere nach den Auffassun- 
gen seiner Familie. Pp. 317, portrait. 
Vienna; Braumiiller. 8m. 
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CampaNner y Fuertes (A.) Iadicador ma- 
‘nual de numismatica espanola. Pp. 575. 
Palma de Mallorca: Colomar y Salas. 

(Madrid: Murillo.) 6 pes. 

Casriiio (R. del). Gran diccionario geo- 
grafico estadistico ὁ histérico de Espana 

‘y sus provincias. II. Pp. 664. Barce- 

lona: Henrich. 21°50 pes. 

Cuverro PrNou (J.) Iberia protohistorica. 
1-111. Pp. 296. Valladolid: Pastor. 
Ato. 

Feuire II, Correspondencia de, con los 
hermanos de D. Luis de Requesens y 
D. Juan de Zufiga. (Coleccién de 
documentos inéditos para la historia de 
Espaiia, por el marqués de la Fuensanta 
del Valle, J. 5. Rayon, y F. de Zabal- 
buru. CII.) Pp. 510. Madrid: Murillo. 
4to. .13 pes. 


Gascon px Goror (A. & P.) Zaragoza, 
artistica, monumental, ὁ historica. I, 
Pp. 213, illustr. Zaragoza. 4to. 

Jomini (général), Extraits des souvenirs 
du [1808-1814). Paris: Baudoin. 5 ἢ. 

Parets (Miquel). De los muchos sucesos 
dignos de memoria occurridos en 
Barcelona y otras partes de Catalujia. 


IV. (Memorial histérico  espaiiol. 
XXIII.) Pp. 560. Madrid: Tello. 
‘4to. 4:50 pes. 


Sacarminaca (F.) El gobierno y régimen 
foral del Sefiorio de Vizcaya, desde el 
reinado de Felipe II hasta la mayor 
edad de Isabel II. Pp. xxx, 506. 
Madrid: Murillo. 4to. 12 pes. 

SatvA (A.) Jas cortes de 1392 en Burgos. 
Pp.116. Burgos: Santiago Rodriguez. 
4to. 2°25 pes. 


XV. SWISS HISTORY 


Acta pontificum Helvetica. Quellen 
‘schweizerischer Geschichte aus dem 
papstlichen Archiv in Rom. I: [1198- 
1268]. Herausgegeben von J. Bernoulli. 
Pp. 533. Basel: Reich. 4to. 30 f. 

Brrn.— Fontes rerum Bernensium. Bern’s 
Geschichtsquellen, VII. 2: [1346-1349]. 
Bern: Schmid, Francke, & Co. 6f. 

Boret (F.) Les foires de Genéve au 
quinziéme siecle. Pp. 286, 256. Geneva: 
Georg. 4to. 18 f. 

Dirraver (J.) Geschichte der schweize- 


rischen Hidgenossenschaft. II: (bis 
1516), Pp. 503. Gotha: F. A. 
Perthes. 9m. 


Picrer (E.) Biographie, travaux, et cor- 
respondance diplomatique de C. Pictet 
de Rochemont [1755-1824]. Pp. 444. 
Geneva: Georg. 10 f. 


Rorr (E.) Inventaire sommaire des 
documents relatifs ἃ Vhistoire de 
Suisse, conservés dans les archives et 


bibliothéques de Paris. V: [1685— 
1700], Pp. 811. Geneva: Georg. 
20 f. 


Sarnen, Die Chronik des weissen Buches 
von. Neu herausgegeben von F. Vetter. 
Pp. 48. Ziirich: Miiller. 1°50 f. 


Staprer (P. A.) Briefwechsel, heraus- 
gegeben von R. Luginbiihl. (Quellen 
zur Schweizer Geschichte. XI, XII.) 
Pp. exhi, 400, 522. Basel: Geering. 
25 f. 

Turtcensta. DBeitriige zur ziircherischen 


Geschichte dureh ziircherische Mit- 


glieder der Allgemeinen Geschicht- 
forschenden Gesellschaft der Schweiz. 
Pp. 243. Ziirich: Héhr. 5 f. 


XVI. AMERICAN HISTORY 


Bancnort (H. H.) Chronicles of the 
builders of the commonwealth. V. Pp. 
699, portraits and maps. San Fran- 
cisco: History Co. 

Barnes (M.S.& E.) Studies in American 
history. Pp. 441, portraits and illustr. 
Boston: Heath. 

Barros Arana (D.) Historia general de 


‘Chile. XI: [1817-1820]. Pp. 698, 
3 maps. Santiago: impr. Cervantes. 
4to. 17 pes. 


Briackmar (F. W.) Spanish institutions 
«οὐ the south-west. Pp. 377, illustr. 
Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press. 

Carson (H. L.) The history of the 
supreme court of the United States. 
New York. 


Curry (T.) The Spanish-American re- 
publics. Pp. 446, illustr. London: 
Osgood. 25). 


Couurs (E.) Life and career of sir John 
A. Macdonald. Revised, with additions, 
by G. M. Adam. ‘London: Low. 
16/. 

dei —Coleccién de documentos inéditos 
-relativos a Idescubrimiento, conquista, 
Y organizacion de las antiguas po- 
.sesiones espaiolas de Ultramar. II* 
‘serie. VI: De la isla de Cuba, III. 


Pp. 474. Madrid: Rivadeneyra. 
13°50 pes. 

Enricu (F.) Historia de la compaiia de 
Jests en Chile. 2 vol. Barcelona: 
Hernandez. 4to. 14:50 pes. 

Grant (W. J.) Memorial history of the 

_ city of New York. I. New York. 

Grirris (W. E.) Sir William Johnson 
and the Six Nations. Pp. 238, portrait. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 

Harr (A. B.) Epoch maps illustrating 
American history. 14 maps. New 
York : Longmans. 

Mis (H. E.) The early years of the 
French revolution in San Domingo. Pp. 
98. Poughkeepsie (New York) : Haight. 

Morneau (A.) Histoire des Etats-Unis de 
lVAmérique du Nord. I, II. Paris: 
Hachette. 20 f. 

Srone (W. L.) Letters of Brunswick and 
Hessian officers during the American 
revolution, transl. by. Pp. 269. 
Albany (New York) : Munsell Sons. 

TwicueLt (J. H.) John Winthrop, first 
governor of the Massachusetts colony. 
Pp. 245. New York: Dodd, Mead, & 
Co, 12mo. 

Winsor (J.) Christopher Columbus. Pp. 
670. London: Low. 21/. .. y 


4to. 
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Contents of Perwodical Publications 


I. FRANCE 


Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques, vii.l. Janwary—A. Soren: 
France and Europe in October 1795 
[an extract from the fourth volume of 
‘L’Europe et la Révolution Frangaise,’ 
since published].——S. pr τὰ Rurewie: 
The finances of the war from 1796 to 

’ 1815 [an account of the taxes, forced 
loans, and requisitions raised by the 
French armies in foreign countries], 
first article. H. Picronneav: The 


- economic position of France about the- 


- middle of the seventeenth century 
[dealing with the state of agriculture, 
trade, and commerce before Colbert’s 
ministry}. —-C. Dupuis: A quarrel 
between Frederick the Great and 
England on the rights of neutrals at 

sea [from 1744 to the settlement of 
1756]..—-Count M. Rosrworowsky: 
The international situation of the 
Holy See from a juridical point of view 
[examining the effect which the loss of 
the temporal power has had on the 
legal position of the papacy, and 
especially on its relations with the 

_kingdom of Italy].—-C. Boraraup: 
The Clarke Papers [estimating their 
valuc for the history of political ideas, 
as showing that the puritans antici- 
pated the theorists of the eighteenth 
century in seeking to found government 
on contract and natural rights]. 

Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, 11]. 

4.—L. Deuiste: The department of 

printed books in the Bibliothéque 

Nationale [an account of its classifica- 

tion, method of cataloguing, ἄς... 

A. Brurains: On a roll containing a 

chartulary of the abbey of La Sauve- 

Majeure [its possessions in Spain. The 

roll is of the sixteenth century].—— 

L. pe Mas Larrie prints a treaty of 

peace and commerce between the re- 

public of Venice and the emir of Man- 

dachia {Mentesche] in Asia Minor [1414]. 

IF. M. Perrens prints fowr docu- 

ments illustrating the relations of 

Francesco Filelfi with Francesco 

Sforza [1447-1457].——H. Οοσε- 

TEAULD: The flight and adventures in 

Spain of Pierre de Craon {who at- 

tempted the assassination of the 

constable Olivier de Clisson at Paris in 

1392], from documents in the Aragonese 

archives at Barcelona; printing nine 

letters, &c. [1392-1393]. 

Revue Historique, xlviii.l. January— 
C. Junumn: Ausonius and his times. 
1: Lifein a Gallo-Roman city at the 
eve of the barbarian invasions.—~ 

L. V. P&utsster: Ludovic Sforza’s 

lady friends [his nieces, Bianca Maria, 


~choate league of 1868}. 
‘The first negotiations of the peace of 


queen of the Romans, and Catherine, 
countess of Imola; Clara Gonzaga, 
countess of Montpensier; and Isabella 
of Este, marchioness of Mantua]; and 
the part they played in the years 1498- 
1499.——P. Vaucurner: General 
Gobert, second article [1793-1802], 
with letters, &e. —~—J. FLAMMERMONT: 
The manuscript of  Talleyrand’s 
‘ Memoirs’ [maintaining that such a 
manuscript once existed, and that it 
was destroyed by the duchess de Dino 
and M. de Bacourt in order to preclude’ 
any verification of the latter's copy of 
the work. The inference 15 that 
Bacourt tampered with the text}. 


Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, vi. 1. 


January—K. Eneretuarpt: The Bal- 
kanic confederation {tracing the 
national and religious jealousies which 
prevented the development of the in- 
H. Donrox : 


1783 between France and Great Britain 
[M. Rayneval’s account of his conversa- 
tions with lord Shelburne, Sept. 1782]. 
—-- C. Scuersr: The French monarchy 
and the Swedish alliance {criticising 
Strindberg’s recently published work, 
and concluding that the advantages 
France procured by the long alliance 
with Sweden were far from an equiva- 
lent for the expense and other sacrifices 
which it cost]. ——P. Tuureau-DaneIn: 
France and Europe on the eve of the 
revolution of 1848 [considering the 
attitude of the French government in 
1847 especially with reference to the 
democratic and national agitation in 
Germany. A fragment from a forth- 
coming volume of the author’s ‘ His- 
toire de la Monarchie de Juillet ’}. 


Revue des Questions Historiques, li. 1. 


KE. Bevururer: The worshipof sovereigns 
in Greek and Roman antiquity. —— 
A. Lecoy ΡῈ τὰ Marcue: “he crusade 
of Majorca [1229]. I: The Arab 
occupation. II: James I’s preparations 
for his expedition. III: The conquest. 
N. Vauois: Lowis I,dukeof Anjou, 
and the great schism [1378-1380]. 
EK. pe Bravronp: The constitutional 
episcopate [1791-1801; the election, 
consecration, and installation of the 
bishops, and their administration; the 
council of 1801 and the end of the 
system]; with a list of prelates and 
dioceses. A. J. Denartre : Princely 
marriages in Egypt, according to the 
tablets of Tell el-Amarna.-——P. Battr- 
οι; Thechronicle of Taverna and the 
forged decretals of. Catanzaro [main- 
taining the spuriousness of Calixtus II's 
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bulls of 14 Jan. 1121 (Jaffé 6890), 
21 and 28 Dec. 1121 (Jaffé 6937, 
6938, 6940), and 6 Jan. 1122 (Jalfé 
6942).--_—H. Detenaye: The legate 
Peter of Pavia, canon of Chartres (the 
offices held by him, and points in the 
chronology of his cardinalate]. L. 
Couture: The ‘cursus’ or prose rhythm 
of the liturgy and literature of the Latin 
church from the third century to the 
renaissance. 


Société de Histoire du Protestantisme 


Frangais. Bulletin historique et litté- 
raire. xl, 11, 12. November, Decem- 
ber—C. Pascau: Lowis XIV and the 
huguenot refugees in England [1681- 
1689], third and fourth articles con- 
cluded, N. W. prints a letter relating 
to the reformed church at Grenoble 


[1561].——The autobiography of 
Jacques Cabrit [1669-1751], eighth, 
ninth, and tenth sections [1708-17 34, 
1741-1743]; concluded.._-H.. Grnin: 
Bells in protestant ‘churches, two 
articles. —-N. W. prints a memorial of 
the libraires jurés of the university of 
Paris to the parliament (1545, concern- 
ing the sale of suspected books].——= 
xli. 1. January—H. Hauser: Marie 
de Juré, Odet de Téligny, and the im- 
prisonment of Francois de la Noue, 
printing letters to Walsingham from 
members of the family [1580-1590]. 
——A. Lops prints a letter of Portalis 
to Bonaparte [April 1802]._—+P. Gav- 
FRES: J'he foundation of a chair at the 
college of Navarre ‘contre les hérésies’ 


[1623]. 


II. GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


Archiv fiir Literatur- und Kirchenge 
schichte des Mittelalters (Freiburg), 
vi. 2.—F. Exurtx: New materials for 
the history of Peter of Luna (Benedict 
XIII), printing the bull of 27 Dec. 
1407 absolving the marshal Geoffroi le 
Meingre, and sixteen other documents 
[1394-1399], with introductory notices. 


Archiv fiir Oesterreichische Geschichte 


(Vienna), lxxvii. 2.—B. Scuonu prints 
the necrology of the Benedictine abbey 
of Milstat in Carinthia [from a manu- 
script of the thirteenth century], with 
an index.——A. F. Prisram: The 
marriage of the emperor Leopold I with 
Margaret Theresa of Spain [chiefly 
from the imperial archives at Vienna]. 
K. Woynar: Austria’s relations with 
Sweden and Denmark, with special 
reference to her policy im connexion 
with the union of Norway and Sweden 
in 1813 and 1814, with an appendix of 
despatches, &c. 


Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 


Abhandlungen der historischen Classe, 
xix. 3.—H. SmionsreLp: A German 
colony at Treviso in the later middle ages 
[the ‘ schola Teutonicorum,’ a brother- 
hood of traders and craftsmen esta- 
blished at Treviso from the fifteenth 
century, with a sketch of the earlier 
history of the city]; printing the Latin 
and German text of the statutes from a 
Nuremberg manuscript, with other 
documents.——W. Precer: The early 
constitution of the French Waldenses, 
printing from a Vatican manuscript of 
the fourteenth century a tract ‘ De vita 
et actibus, de fide et erroribus haereti- 
corum qui se dicunt Pauperes Christi 
seu Pauperes de Lugduno.’——_F. von 
Reser: The architecture of the Caro- 
lingian palaces. I: The models [the 
palace of Theoderic and thus the 
Byzantine type. <A detailed account, 
with a plan, of the palace at Constanti- 
nople is added].——=S. Rizzuer: Obi- 
tuary menoir of Wilhelm von Giese- 
brecht. 

Sitzungsberichte der philos.-philol. und 
hist. Classe, 1891, 3,—L. Trause: On 


the. transmission in manuscript of 
Valerius Maximus, of the ‘ Mensuratio 
orbis’ [written for Theodosius II], of 
Cornelius Nepos [on the knowledge of 
him in the middle ages], and of Livy. 
J. Fink: Roman inscriptions from 
Pfiinz (near Eichstiitt}. 


Historisches Jahrbuch (Munich), xii. 4.— 


The late K. J. Antncer: The date of 
composition and the purpose of the 
dialogue ‘Philopatris’ ascribed to 
Lucian [written in the second half of 
974 against the patriarch Basil] ; 
second article—K. Unxen: The esta- 
blishment of the permanent nuntiature 
at Cologne; second article: Bishop 
Bonomo the first regular nuncio there 
[Oct. 1584], with documents._—J. 
Mayeruorer prints two letters from Rome 
[1527] wlustrating the history of the sack 
of the city. F. X. von Funk: On the 
poem in the Codex Corbeiensis in honour 
of a doubtful pope [according to De 
Rossi and Duchesne, Liberius ; accord- 
ing to Friedrich, John I. The writer 
maintains his view that it refers to 
Martin I}.——-R. von Nostirz-RreNECcK : 
The legends of Tygris [enumerating the 
texts, and noting, as against W. Gund- 
lach’s opinion that the developed 
account dates from the end of the 
eleventh century, that it makes its 
appearance in a manuscript of the 
tenth.,|—_—J. B. Norpuorr: On the 
birthplace of the ‘ Heliand’ [arguing 
against H. Jellinghaus’s contention in 
favour of a Netherlandish origin].—— 
N. Pavitus: An opinion of Stawpitz of 
the year 1523 [relating to the views of 
Stephanus Agricola]. 


Historische Zeitschrift (Munich), lxvii. 


3.—K. Lamprecut: The origin of town 
life in Germany (dealing with the 
commerce and economic conditions of 
Germany, guilds, markets, and the 
constitutional position of the towns 
down to the fall of the Hohenstaufen). 

——-K. Ηλι: The memoirs of 
general Cordoba {to 1868}.—M. L.: - 
Frederick the Great and predestination, 


‘ printing fourteen papers of 1730 [illus- 
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trating the religious motive of his 
conflict with his father]. 

Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Oester- 
reichische Geschichtsforschung (Inns- 
bruck), xii. 4.—K. von Amira: The 
trial and punishment of animals [a 
study in comparative law). AM 
Ingen: Conrad III’s grants to Corvey 
[1147 and 1152].——F. von Krones 
describes the ‘ Protocollum iudiciorwm 
et poenarum malefactorum’ [1556- 
1608] of the royal free city of Kaschau 
in Upper Hungary.——K. Unuirz: 
The introduction of the Gregorian 
calendar at Vienna [at varying dates 
from Κ΄, Oct. 1583 to Jan. 1584].S. 
Herzberc-FRANKEL prints the appeal 
of the clergy of the diocese of Cologne 
to the papal see against the exactions 
enforced by the legate John bishop of 
Tusculum [1287, alluding also to the 
project of making Germany into an 
hereditary monarchy and separating it 
from the empire]. K. Untirz: Notes 
from the city archives at Vienna; The 
sealing of Count Albert of Habsburg’ 5 
privilege of 1281; and the earliest 
charter of the chapel of S. Salvator in 
the old Rathhaus [1298]. 

Neues Archiv der Gcsellschaft fiir altere 
Deutsche Geschichtskunde (Hanover), 
xvii. 2. Ο. Srrpass: On the manu- 
scripts of the sermons and letters of 
Columba of Luxewil [partly supple- 
menting and partly criticising W. 
Gundlach’s work, printed in vol. xv. 
A reply by Gundlach is appended]. 
K. Puarn: The date of Walahfrid’s 
‘ Visio Wettini’ [discovering an acro- 
stic in the verses at the end of a letter 
in the Reichenau formulary (p. 376, 
ed. Zeumer), showing it to be addressed 
to Adalgisus. The writer is held to be 
Walahfrid, and the date between No- 
vember 824 and April 825, when the 
composition of the ‘ Visio’ was set 
about].—V. Krause: The acts of the 
synod of Tribur. 11: Description of 
the manuscripts.—— E. Sacxur: On 
the chronology of the controversial 
writings of Godfrey of Venddme [esta- 
blished with the help of the Le Mans 
MS. 130]. —--W. Warrensacu describes 
the Meerman MS. 471 of medieval 
Latin poems {of the twelfth century], 
with specimens [some from Bernard 
Silvester, whose work Dr. Wattenbach 
seems unaware was published by 


Zeitschrift fiir 


Barach and Wrobel in 1876].——T. 
Mommsen: The papal letters in Bede 
{showing that he had copies made in 
Rome and not taken from English 
transcripts].——E. Dimmier: On the 
poems of Paulus Diaconus [notes and 
various readings].——L. Travse: On 
the biographies of St. Maiolus [arguing 
that what is known as the original 
text of Syrus’ ‘ Vita Maioli’ is the first 
recension by Aldebald, and that the 
so-called edition by Aldebald is really 
his second recension].——W. Lippert: 
On Guy of Bazoches and Alberic of 
Troisfontaines [tracing the use of the 
‘Geneal. Fusniac.,’ of Flodoard, 
of Lambert of St. Omer’s ‘ Geneal. 
comit. Flandr.,’? and of the ‘Chron. 
s. Benign. Divion.’]. D. ScHAFER: 
On the dates of Gregory VII's letters, 
teg. 11. 29 and 28 {placing them not 
in 1073, but in 1074]..-—A. Caroust 
prints a diploma of Henry IV |Jan.- 
Feb. 1062},_—H. Bressuav prints 
four royal documents [1050-1169]. 


Theologische Quartalschrift (Tiibingen), 


Ixxiv. 1.—A. Zisterer: The tombs of 
the apostles at Rome according to Gaius. 


Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie 


(Innsbruck), xvi. 1.—E. 
Dillinger, third article. 
Kirchengeschichte 
(Gotha), xiii. 1.—E. Lempp: St. An- 
thony of Padua. IIL: His life and 
work.—R. Rocuotit: The Platonism 
of the time of the renaissance.-—-J. 
von Pruvuck-Harrrune contests the 
genuineness of the bulls of Gregory VII 
[Sutri 1083 ? No. 5059 Jatfé-Liéwenfeld] 
and Hadrian IV [No. 10056, Jaffé- 
Léwenfeld} for Ireland. B. Bess: 
The formula of cession of pope John 
XXIII [2 March 1415]. F. Gess: 
prints three letters of cardinal Albrecht 
of Brandenburg and duke Georg of 
Saxony [1526-1528].—--G. ScHievs- 
NER: On the beginnings of protestant 
marriage-law in the sixteenth century. 
IV. [documents]. ° 


MICHAEL : 


Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Theo- 


logie (Leipzig), xxxv. 3.—A. HineEn- 
FELD: The dates of the birth and 
passion of Jesus Christ according to 
Hippolytus [B.c. 2 and A.D. 29]. 
F. Gérres: The edict of Milan [con- 
troverting O. Seeck’s conclusions pub- 
lished in the ‘ Zeitschr. fiir Kirchen- 
gesch.’ xii. 8]. 


Ill. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Charch Quarterly Review, No. 66. 

January—Patristic evidence and the 

gospel chronology.——The Spanish ca- 

lendar of state papers [1538-1542].—— 

Swift's life and writings. 

Dublin Review, New Series, No. 1. 
January—Tue Bisyop or SaLrorp: 
England’s devotion to St. Peter ‘a list 

‘of church-dedications to the saint, and 
an account of Anglo-Saxon pilgrimages 

‘ to his tomb], first article. —-P,.Hurtey: 
The Irish Roman catholics at. Nantes 
im the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 


Jewish Quarterly Review, 


twries [with an account of their semi- 
nary there]. —_— E. Pracock: Old 
churchwardens’ accounts {from Lin- 
colnshire, 1483-1570]. 


Edinburgh Review, No. 359. January. — 


The correspondence of count Pozzo di 
Borgo.—The life and writings of 
Ignatius von Dillinger.--—The me- 
moirs of general Marbot [on the first 
two volumes] .——The acts of the privy. 
council. Rodney and the neve of 
the eighteenth century. 

No, . 14, 
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January—I. Apranams: Memoir of 
Heinrich Graetz. 

Quarterly Review, No. 347. Janwary— 
Oxford before the reformation {from 
publications of the Oxford Historical 
Society]. General Marbot’s me- 
moirs.—— The history of bookselling in 
England.—_—-The diary of the duke of 
Liria and Xerica, ambassador at Mos- 
cow [1727-1730]. 

Scottish Review, No. 37. Janwary—J. 
B. Bury: Freeman’s " History of Sicily,’ 
1. ii.——B. Taytor: The Darien expe- 
dition [1698-1699].——Major C. R. 
Conver: Ancient trade [a sketch of the 
commercial intercourse of the ancient 
world}._—__S. G. Haruerty: Greek 
office-books and their translations. 

Transactions of the Royal Historical So- 
ciety, New Series, v.—The late G. 
Bertin: Babylonian chronology and 
history, with tables.-_—H. Τὰ. Maupon: 


The sequence of forms of government in 
Plato’s ‘ Republic’ compared with the 
actual history of Greek cities.——J. 
von Prirvex-Harrrune: The old Irish 
on the continent [from the fifth to the 
thirteenth century]. - α΄. H. Lronarp: 
The expulsion of the Jews by Edward 
I: an essay in explanation of the 
exodus of 1290..—-H. Hatnes: France 
and Cromwell. ——A. R. Rorrs: Frede- 
rick the Great’s invasion of Saxony 
and the Prussian ‘ Mémoire raisonné’ 
(1756, arguing that the latter ‘is a 
series of strained inferences from 
doubtful texts ; and nevertheless that 
Frederick had good and _ sufficient 
justification for what he did’],_—J. 
F. Patmer: Emilio Luigi Spola and 
the papal restoration [1849], with a 
calendar of documents [some printed in 
full]. ——G, C. Winn1amson: On learn- 
ing and on teaching history in schools. 


IV. HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 


Bulletin de la Commission de l'Histoire 
des Eglises Wallonnes (The Hague), v. 
2.—W.N. pu Rrev prints the ‘ album 
amicorum’ of Esaie du Pré, Walloon 

_paster at Leyden [1582-1649], with 
notes.——J. G. Freprrrks: J'he Wal- 
loon church of the county of Zutphen 
[1686-1821]. P. J. Buysxrs prints 
extracts from the correspondence of 

. the ambassadors of the United Pro- 
vinces at the French court {1680-1725}. 
I: Despatches of M. van Sterrenburgh 
[1680-1688]. 

Messager des Sciences Historiques de 
Belgique (Ghent), 1891, 3,4.—L. Sv.: 
The cour du roi de Lindre, a cour 
d’amour in Flanders in the seventeenth 
century [from letters of the Adornes 
family}, third and fourth articles. 


δ 


Archivio Storico Italiano (Florence) 5th 
series, viii. 1.—G. A. Venturi: The 
controversies between the grand duke 
Leopold I of Tuscany and bishop Sci- 
pione de’ Ricei with the Roman curia, 
concluded.—_—F, Cerasoui prints four 
documents ‘relating to the council of 
Trent [1561].——Calendar of Strozzi 
papers, continued. 

Archivio Storico Lombardo (Milan), xviii. 
4.—A. Mepin: The Visconti in con- 
temporary poetry.——L. Zerst: The 
fortresses in Monza anterior to 1325. 
-_G. Romano: The peace between 
Milan and the Carraresi in 1402.—— 
‘D. Sant’ Amprocio: The destroyed 
church of S. Maria di Brera at Milan. 
τος Τὶ, Beurramt: The value of .land 
at Milan at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, with a document.—— 
C. Vienatt: The decree of Francis I of 
France for the building of the church 
and monastery ‘della Vittoria’ at 
Zivido near Melegnano [15 Jan. 1518]. 

Archivio Storico per le Province Napole- 
tane, xvi. 4.—G. pet Giupice: Riccar- 
do Filangiert wnder Frederick TI, 


Conrad, and Manfred, fourth article- 


A. Gatiet-Miry: Provincial adminis- 
tration in Flanders in the Spanish 
and Austrian periods. V: The finan- 
cial resources of the province. VI: 
The permanent representation of the 
estates. VII: The provincial officials.— 
Second part: Reforms since 1754. 
P. Ciuarys: The Ghent hangman [with 
details of modes of punishment], fifth 
and sixth articles. ——A. p’HErBomeEz : 
The archives of the see of Tournay in 
the fifteenth century [describing a regis- 
ter of 1476 at Lille}.——_J. Τὶ pz Raaptr 
prints extracts from the accounts of the 
church of St. Gudule at Brussels 
[1530-I—1541-2]. —_A. D’HERBOMEZ : 
The bishopric of Tournay occupied in 
anion with Noyon [532-1146). 
Notes on Ghent topography. 


ITALY 


[1236-1240].——-N. F. Faraania: The 
topography of the Abruzzo im the middle 
ages, fourth article, with documents; 
concluded._—_G. Crc1t: Churches and 
chapels at Naples destroyed or await- 
ing destruction, fifth article.-.—G. p. 
B. continues the publication of a his- 
tory of the kingdom of Naples [down to 
1458, written by a Venetian at the end 
of the fifteenth century], concluded. 
——B. Capasso: The topography of 
Naples in the eleventh century, first 
article. —_G. Ractorpr1: The chrono- 
logy of the capitulation of Atella [1496]. 


Archivio Storico Siciliano. New Series, 


xvi. 1, 2.—S. B. Lacumrna: On the 
Arabic coinage of the Norman kings of 
Sicily, with a plate. ——F. PEnnavaria: 
Excavations near Ragusa {in southern 
Sicily], with plates. ——G, M. Coruna: . 
The archeology of Leontini, and its” 
colonisation from Chalcis, with maps. 
5. B. Srracvusa prints docwments 
relating to Messina [{1338-1340].——- 
I. Cartnt: A hundred and seven short 
Sicilian notes {archeological, histori- 
eal, and literary; many from manu- 


“script sources). 
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Nuovo Archivio Veneto, ii. 1,—P. Za- 
nett1: The siege of Padua in 1509, in 
connexion with the war im Venetia 
from May to October. 1: The imperial 
government in Padua. 11: The Vene- 
tian occupation of the city. III: The 
Venetian successes in Venetia. IV: 
The siege of Padua [with an appendix 
of forty-five despatches, ἄο. A. 
Favaro prints five letters of Antonio 
Riccoboni and Paolo Paruta [1597] 


about writing the history of Venice.——— 
M. Carri: Venetian sculptors of the 
fourteenth century {explaining the sup- 
posed surname ‘Chatalapiera’ as a 
shortened form of ‘che ὁ tagliapietra’}. 


Rivista Storica Italiana (Turin), viii. 4. 


G. pE Leva: The war of pope Julius 
ITI against Ottavio Farnese from the 
beginning of the negotiations with 
France down to the agreement of 29 
April 1552. 


VI. RUSSIA 
(Communicated by W. R. Morritr) 


Istoricheski Viestnik. — December — D. 


Inovatsk1: The first False Demetrius 
[arguing that he was not identical with 
Gregory Otrepiev, and (in opposition to 
father Pierling) that the whole at- 
tempt was an intrigue of the Jesuits]. 
M. Rosusu: A Russian pioneer in 
the far east [admiral Neyvelski, a co- 
operator with Mouraviev on the Amour}. 
N. Barsov: Sketches of Russian 
history and life in the time of Peter II. 
-- Α, Trrov: The monastery of SS. 
Boris and Gleb at Rostov {founded in 
1363]. -—A. Brickner: The liwssian 
court from 1826 to 1832 [founded on 
the memoirs of Leopold von Gerlachs, 
adjutant of Frederick William IV of 
Prussia]. ——— January-February — ὃ. 
TapistcHev: The rupture of diplomatic 
relations between Russia and Turkey 
in 1853. I: The quarrel about the 
holy places.-—--D. Bacauet: Struggles 
between man and nature in Russia in 
old times [an account of the varius 

famines in Russia since 1024 ].——Fe- 
bruary—M.8.: The Russian south-west- 
ern territories [historical sketches of 
Kamenets-Podolsk and other towns]. 

Russkaia Starina.—December—V. Bur- 
nasov: Panin and Mercier de la 
Riviere [1762-1767], continued. ——A. 
Britcxnen: Uhe empress Catherine 11 
and Dr. Weikard [extracts from his 
autobiography, relating to the period of 
his sojourn in Russia as a physician’. 
——A. Tervesnitsc1: Memoirs of 
Feodor Pecherin [1737-1816]. 
January—V. Brupasov: Adrian Gra- 


bovski, the writer of recollections of 
Catherine IT [one of her secretaries}. 
——Diary of Sir J. Wyllie (physician 
to Alexander I; written in French and 
preserved in Russia]. February— 
V. Binpasov: Prince de Ligne in Russia 
in the years 1780 and 1788 [illustrating 
the reign of Catherine in its relations 
to Austria].——Prince Troubetzkoi: 
his remarks in the year 1762 [some 
curious notes made by him in a copy 
of the St. Petersburg calendar for that 
year].——N. Ocuosnin: Characteris- 
tics of social life in the seventeenth 
century [curious documents about the 
treatment of the Jews, the prices of 
goods, &e., from the archives].——V. 
Binnasov: The expulsion from Russia 
of prince Frederick of Wiirtemberg in 
1786.——M. lLopiain: Lieutenant 
Ilyin [1770; who assisted in burning 
the Turkish fleet at Chesme].——D. 
Anucuin: Sir W. White at Warsaw in 
1804 [his efforts in the case of the 
prisoner Waszkowski]. 


Zhurnal Ministerstva Narodnago Pro- 


sviestchenia. —December—lI. Finevicn: 
The quarrel between Poland and 
Lithuania about the succession to the 
territory of Galicia [united to Poland 
in 1387).——February —P. Minyvkov: 
The economical condition of Russia 
with reference to the reforms of Peter 
the Great [continued].——A. Perrov: 
Notes on the Ruthenians in Hungary 
{historical and ethnological].——V. 
Napier: Russia and France in the 
jirst years of the nineteenth century. 


VII. SPAIN 


Boletin de la Real Academia de la His- 


toria, xix. 6.—I*. Fira prints the 
liberal charter granted to the inhabi- 
tants of Bayona on forming a fortified 
settlement at Monterreal [Jan. 1496]. 
M. J. pe τὰ Espapa: The corre- 
spondence between the humanist Arias 
Montano inthe Netherlands and Ovando 
in Madrid [1568-1573. Montano 
mentions a journey from Youghal to 
Dover. ‘There are. curious details 
relating to the work of the ‘ Index 
Expurgatorius’].——F. Fira: Notices 
relating to Fray Boyl; The will of 
Martin Garcia, elder brother of Igna- 
tius Loyola {long and elaborate] .—— 
’ Numerous Roman inscriptions from 


Cabeza del Griego\and its neighbour- 


hood.——=-xx. 1.—F. ΤΊΤΑ prints eleven 
bulls of Boniface VIII, and other 
documents relating to San Pedro Pas- 
cual, bishop of Jaen {and his captivity 
and death at Granada].—R. Romero 
& the Marques ΡῈ LA VEgA ΡῈ ARMIJO 
describe the Roman pavement and 
mosaics discovered at Bobadilla,—— 
Epigraphical  notices==2.—J. Μ. 
Quaprapo: On the correspondence of 
Arnaldo Descors and Fray Boyl.—-— 
J. EK. Draz-Jimennz: The Mozarabic 
migration to the kingdom of Leon {deal- 
ing with the ecclesiastical and social 
influence of these southern Spaniards 
upon the north. Very interesting is 
the catalogue of books contained in the 
~ will of Cixila, ap. 927].—--F. Fira; 
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Documents relating to Fray Boyl [1492- 
1504], including negotiations with 
Alexander VI and Cesar Borgia; with 
an account of the services of Fray 


ΒΟΥ] and Juan de Albion in negotiating 
the restitution of Roussillon by the 
French crown in 1492]. 


VIII. SWITZERLAND 


Anzeiger fiir Schweizerische Geschichte 
(Bern), 1891, 1—E. Eau: On a 
martyrology in a Ziirich manuscript 
{formerly at Rheinau] of the eighth or 
beginning of the ninth century [of Irish 
origin, probably written at Nivelles 
near Brussels]. F. von JEcKLIN: T'he 
Winkeloffnung of 1417 [printing the 
text with variants].——T.von LizBenav: 
On the history of the wniversity of 
. Basel [notices from a Lucerne manu- 
seript of the fifteenth century].._—T. 
von Lresenav prints docwments relative 
to Franz von Sickingen and his plun- 
der of the Milanese merchants [1517]. 
——-K. Harrrer: A new authority for 
the history of the Rhetian disturb- 
ances in the seventeenth century [Gio- 
achimo Alberti’s unpublished ‘ Anti- 
chitaé di Bormio’], first article-——R. 
Masa: On Henry IV’s project for 
possessing his son César de Vendome of 
the F'ranche Comté (not seriously under- 
taken].——2,3.—G.Mryrrvon Knovav: 
The appointments of bishop Burchard 
of Basel [1072] and bishop Burchard 
of Lausanne [1073] in connexion with 
the quarrel between Henry IV and 
duke Rudolf of Swabia [tracing their 
family relations and inferring that they 
were both appointed by Henry in oppo- 
sition to the duke].——A. BERNOULLI: 
The legends of the forest districts in 
the White Book of Sarnen. T. von 
Lizzenav: The family of Gessler [in 
connexion with the story that the 
landvogt’s heirs were offered a pension 
by the confederates]. HE. Harrrer : 
A new authority for the history of the 
Rhetian disturbances in the seven- 
teenth century, concluded. A. Kitcu- 
LER: List of those admitted to the 
landrecht of Obwald between 1550 and 
1830.——4.—E. Ear: The supposed 
see of Nyon [showing that the Nivedu- 
num in the ‘ Martyrolog. Epternac.’ 
lies elsewhere].——A. Mincu: The 
‘Monne de Baséle’ {mentioned by 
Froissart] at the battle of Crécy [argu- 
ing for the identification with Heinri- 
cus Monachus of Basle, and illustrating 
his family history]|.——R. Durrer 


prints the original text of the letter of 
the city of Ziirich joining the league 
of the forest districts [1351, recently 


‘ discovered among the Nidwald ar- 


chives]._—J. Durrer: The earliest 
‘landbuch’ of Obwald {before 1424]. 
——W. Merz prints documents relating 
to the Ziirich war of 1445. T. von 
Lizpenav prints a brief of Clement 
VIII to bishop Andreas of Constance 
[21 Sept., 1596) relating to the expected 
outbreak of a religious war in Switzer- 
land.——T. Verrer: Johann Rudolf 
Schmid, fretherr von Schwarzenhorn 
[1590-1667], imperial minister at Con- 
stantinople. —T. von Ligpenav prints 
verses of the time of the second Vill- 
mergen war.——T. von Lirrpenav : The 
Swiss soldiers at Paris (1724-1732, in 
connexion with a religious procession 
displeasing to them].—= V. νὰν 
Brercuem: Notes on the history of 
Valais. I: King Rudolph IIL of Bur- 
gundy’s grant of the county of Vallais 
to bishop Hugh of Sion [999, arguing 
for its genuineness].—_—R. Hoppreier: 
On the list of provosts of the hospice of 
St. Bernard [1165-1336].—--T. von 
Liesenavu: The relations between the 
monasteries of Interlachen and Gold- 
bach (from notices of Sigmund Meister 
lin}. ——A. Bicur: The Burgundian 
envoys at an unknown diet at Ziirich 
[October 1477], with a document from 
a Stuftgart manuscript.——-F’. J. prints 
a Graubiinden ordinance respecting 
executions [with a tariff of charges, 
1741].——-A. Brrnovtii prints brief 
notices from lost Ziirich annals of the 
fourteenth century {taken from the 
marginal notes in a copy of Etterlin’s 
chronicle at Bern].——T. von LIeBENAv : 
Pope Sixtus IV’s mediation between 
Milan and Switzerland (1483, printing 
the report of the nuncio, bishop Bar- 
tholomeo de Maraschio]|.——A. Brr- 
noutti: A Ziirich chronicle of the 
Suabian and Milanese wars [1499- 
1516, in an Augsburg manuscript], with 
extracts.——A. Κύσημεε :; Descendants 
of Arnold of Melehthal. 


IX. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


J ohns Hopkins’ University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science (Balti- 
more), x. 1.—M. A. Mixxerson: The 
Bishop Hill colony; a religious com- 
munistic settlement in Illinois.=—==2, 
8.—P. E. Laver: Church and state in 
New England {down to the disesta- 
blishment of 1834]. 

Magazine of American History. —Janw- 
ary-February.—Hon. A. Harvey: The 
enterprise of Columbus, two articles. 
——H. E. Cuampers: A short-lived 
' American state [a sketch of the history 


of West Florida, 1763-1810].—A. K. 
Giover: Was America discovered by 
the Chinese ? [the writer answers in 
the negative].——Two letters of Patrick 
Henry (May 1776].——A letter of John 
Adams {June 1776].——Hon. C. Cow- 
LEY prints the minority report of the 
electoral commission, 1877 [drawn up 
by judge Abbott]——Hon. W. W. 
Henry: Virginia of the revolutionary 
eae ——Hon. J. 6. Ne ang Sla- 

very in the Territories. I [on legis- 


᾿ lation from 1784], 


THE ENGLISH 


HIsTORICAL REVIEW 


NO. XXVII—JULY 1892 


The Church of the Resurrection, or 
of the Floly Sepulchre 


T is not probable that any person whose opinion is worth 
expressing would now positively assert that the buildings 
which are known all the world over as the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre do actually cover the spot where Jesus of Nazareth was 
buried. The line of the second wall of the city of Jerusalem is, indeed, 
still undetermined, ‘ refusing to be found’ as Mr. Besant puts it— 
and so competent a judge as. Consul Schick believes that that 
line, when it is recovered, will exclude those buildings from the city 
as it was at the beginning of our era—but it is at least extremely im- 
probable that their site has any claims to authenticity, having been 
selected by mere chance by persons who knew, at all events, no more 
about the matter than wedo. The tendency at present is altogether 
in favour of the localising of the sites of the crucifixion and the 
sepulchre to the north of the city outside the Damascus gate, near 
the spot known as Jeremiah’s Grotto. But if on the ground of 
historical accuracy these buildings must cease to draw towards them 
the religious devotion of Christendom, they become scarcely less 
interesting to the historian and the archaeologist. Their rise and 
their fall have been for fifteen centuries epoch-marking events in 
history: they bring us face to face with the first Christian emperor 
of the Romans, the founder of the eastern empire ; with the inroads 
of Chosroes, the Persian conqueror ; with the rise of Mohammedan- 
ism ; with Charlemagne, the first Teutonic emperor of the west ; with 
the successive dynasties that have borne sway among the followers 
of the prophet; with the great crusading enterprises of the middle 
ages ; with the quarrels of east and west for nearly a thousand years. 
VOL. VII.—NO. XXVII. EE 
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‘Their influence has asserted itself in political history even more 
than in ecclesiastical, and if it seem strange to us that the blood of 
Europe should have been so freely shed to rescue them from the 
infidel, we recognise the fact that they have now ceased to be a factor 
in European politics only because none of the great powers would run 
the risk of the consequences entailed by meddling with them. 
As one turns to the history of the buildings themselves, one is 
attracted towards it by the very mists which conceal so much, as 
well as by the glimpses which old records afford; and one finds that 
while much must remain uncertain, one may still follow their history 
from century to century. One has to be content to leave as doubtful 
‘what cannot be ascertained, and not to endeavour to reconstruct 
‘details for which no authority offers even plausible guidance; but 
-one finds that the story of the buildings forms a nearly continuous 
record, as it is obtained from historians, geographers, and pilgrims, 
‘both Christian and Mohammedan. 

One is encouraged at present to endeavour to follow out the 
history of these buildings by the fact that within the last few years 
much has been done to bring the sources of information within the 
reach of the student, while at least one important authority has 
been recovered. Older works can never cease to be among the. 
storehouses of scholarly information, such as Mr. Williams’s ‘ The 
Holy City,’ with Professor Willis’s ‘ Architectural History of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre’ incorporated in it (London, 1849), 
Dr. Tobler’s ‘ Golgotha’ (Sanct-Gallen, 1851), and the count de 
Vogiié’s great work, ‘Les Eglises de la Terre Sainte’ (Paris, 1860). 
But each of these must be taken ‘only as an introduction to the 
study of the actual authorities, which have been largely gathered by 
the Société de l’Orient Latin, and of which a complete collection was 
some years ago undertaken by the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, 
which has already published translations of most of the extant 
records down to the thirteenth century. Mr. Guy Le Strange has 
followed out another branch of investigation in gathering all the 
references to Palestine in the works of the Arab geographers and 
publishing them in his ‘ Palestine under the Moslems’ (Palestine 
Exploration Fund, 1890). To these we must, once for all, express 
our continual indebtedness. 

The first Church of the Holy Sepulchre (we use the term to 
include the whole buildings connected with the site) was built by 
the Emperor Constantine in the years 326-335, and the history of 
the successive erections upon the spot divides itself naturally into 
five great periods. The first of these extends from 326, when the 
foundation of Constantine’s buildings was laid, to 614, when they 
were destroyed by the Persian conqueror, Chosroes II; the second 
includes the period from 614, when Modestus began their restoration, 
to 1010, when the church was completely destroyed by the Khalif 
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Al Hakim ; the third opens with the restoration begun in that year 
and carried out largely by the Emperor Constantine Monomachus, 
and may be regarded as including the beginning of the crusading 
period down to about 1130; the fourth extends to the year 1808, 
when a considerable part of the buildings was destroyed by fire; 
and the fifth brings down the history to our own day. 


I. The Buildings of the Emperor Constantine, 326-614 a.p. 


The circumstances in which the original buildings were erected 
by the Emperor Constantine, are described by Eusebius of Caesarea, 
the ecclesiastical historian, in his ‘ Life of Constantine,’ and as 
much legendary addition has been made to his statements, it is 
necessary to be very careful not to go beyond his actual words. 
Indeed, even the most recent writers afford ample proof of the 
double danger that constantly besets one in this inquiry, on the 
one hand the risk of making groundless assumptions, and on the 
other the tendency to transfer to one epoch the allusions made to 
another. We must certainly not assume that the description of 
these buildings at a later stage of this period is applicable to the 
position two centuries earlier. 

Before we turn to the statements of Eusebius, it is well to form 
some conception of the spot with which we are concerned. It 
certainly is naturally a rocky platform, less than 400 feet in length 
and not quite 800 in breadth, by no means level in its surface, with 
a slight hollow running down it from north to south towards its 
western end. About the centre of this hollow there was to the west 
a rock-cut tomb with a vestibule and an inner chamber containing 
one loculus for a body, the rock rising above it pretty precipitously 
to a height of about thirty feet. Further along the hollow the rock 
receded, and another tomb of much larger dimensions was cut 
in it, on the same level almost, but several feet to the south-west. 
On the eastern side of the hollow the rock rose in a knoll which 
did not attain the same height, but spread away towards the east 
and the south; below the western brow of this knoll, over the 
hollow, was a sort of cave, probably formed by natural causes, with 
a fissure in the rock above it. In this description we are anticipat- 
ing our records, but the explanation is necessary and there is no 
room for doubt as to the facts. Several hollows, at times deserving 
to be called cisterns, are further scattered over the surface. 

We must unfortunately allow the circumstances which led to 
the selection of this site to remain completely uncertain. The 
ordinarily received account is that the Emperor Hadrian, in order 
to conceal the sepulchre, covered over the whole spot with a mound 
of earth on which, to desecrate it altogether, he built a temple of 
Venus, and that the Empress Helena, on her famous pilgrimage to 
Palestine, learning what Hadrian had done, caused the temple to 
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be demolished and the earth to be removed, when the sacred spot 
was at once found in its old condition ; various accretions to this 
story speak of the discovery (‘invention ’ is a happy word for it) of 
three crosses in a cistern towards the east of the platform, and of 
the cross of Christ being authenticated in different ways. As one 
reads the way in which M. de Vogué and Mr. Williams speak of 
these statements, one is led away by their apparently incontestable 
arguments, but when one turns to the narrative of Eusebius, one 
finds that the greater part of them is unauthenticated. The 
Empress Helena is nowhere mentioned by him in this connexion, 
and although it is quite conceivable that he should simply not have 
recorded her name, it is at least more probable that it should 
afterwards have been wrongly associated with the discovery.' 
Hadrian too is not alluded to by Eusebius, who simply informs us 
that ‘ ungodly men,’ in order to conceal ‘ that divine monument of 
immortality,’ had covered it over with a great mound of earth on 
which they had erected the temple of Venus. On the demolition 
of the temple by the orders of Constantine, ‘ as one layer [of earth] 
after another was laid bare, the place which was beneath the earth 
appeared; then forthwith, contrary to all expectation, did the 
venerable and hallowed monument of our Saviour’s resurrection 
become visible, and the most holy cave received what was an exact 
emblem of His coming to life’ (‘ Life of Constantine,’ cap. 28). 
On this discovery the emperor ‘ gave orders that a house of prayer 
worthy of God should be erected round about the cave of salvation 
on a scale of rich and imperial costliness.’ The governors of the 
eastern provinces were ordered to provide all that was necessary ; 
Dracilianus, the deputy of the praetorian prefects, was entrusted 
with the carrying out of the work; and in a letter from the 
emperor to Macarius, bishop of Jerusalem, which has been pre- 
served by Eusebius, the determination is expressed ‘that not only 
shall this basilica be the finest in the world, but that the details 
also shall be such that all the fairest structures in every city may 
be surpassed by it,’ while various questions as to the requisite 
columns and marbles and roof are suggested for his consideration. 
To admit of the erection of these buildings, the whole aspect of 
the ground had to be altered. The sepulchral cave in the western 
knoll containing the one loculus being regarded as the sepulchre of 
the Lord, the rock above and around it was cut away so as to leave 
it standing up from a level floor in the form of a rounded (or, perhaps, 
a polygonal) hut enclosing a cave, the vestibule being for this 
purpose removed almost entirely, and the rock cleared in the form 
of a semicircle about sixty-seven feet indiameter. This necessitated © 
1 The whole evidence as to Helena’s connexion with the discovery of the sepulchre 


is most carefully stated in the article upon her in Smith’s Dictionary of Christian 
Biography, ii. 882 fi. 
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the cutting away of part of the second and larger tomb to the souths 
west, which shows clearly that such an operation on an ordinary 
sepulchral chamber has been the means of bringing it to its present 
shape. The eastern knoll was also artificially cut down, but we 
cannot speak definitely as to this. By these works the platform 
was to a large extent levelled, and a person standing at its eastern 
end would have facing him at the west a semicircular recess 
bounded by a wall of rock, with a sort of rocky hut occupying its 
centre, and on his left hand an irregular mass of rock rising up 
about the centre of the length of the space. The former is known 
as the holy sepulchre, the latter as the site of the crucifixion, during 
all the history of these buildings. 

Eusebius appears to have written a detailed description of the 
buildings of Constantine, which was appended to his ‘ Life of the 
Emperor,’ but this is not now known to exist, nor have any extracts 
from it been preserved. In the body of his biography he gives us 
a shorter account of them, which is our only authority of that period. 
We quote the translation of it made by Mr. Bernard for 88 Pales- 
tine Pilgrims’ Text Society. 


Chapter 34. Description of the building of the holy sepulchre. 
This first, as the chief part of the whole, the liberality of the emperor 
beautified with choice columns and with much ornament, decorating it 
with all kinds of adornments. 


Chapter 85. Description of the atrvwm and the porticos. 


Next one crossed over to a very large space of ground, to wit, the 
atrium (2), open to the pure air of heaven; the floor of which a polished 
stone pavement adorned, bounded by long porticos which ran round con- 
tinuously on three sides. 


Chapter 36. Description of the walls, roof, decoration, and gilding 
of the nave of the church. 


For adjoining the site opposite the cave, which looked towards the 
rising sun, the basilica was erected, an extraordinary work, reared to an 
immense height, and of great extent both in length and breadth. Slabs 
of variegated marble lined the inside of the building, and the appearance 
of the walls outside exhibited a spectacle of surpassing beauty, no whit 
inferior to the appearance of marble, shining brightly with polished stones 
fitting exactly into each other. With regard to the roof, a covering of 
lead fortified it all round outside, a sure protection against the rains of 
winter ; but the inside was finished with carvings of panel work, and, like 
a great sea, extended over the whole basilica in a series of connected com- 
partments ; and being overlaid throughout with radiant gold, it made the 
whole temple as it were to glitter with rays of light. 


Chapter 37. Description of the double porticos on each side, and of the 
three eastern gates. 

And at each side of the two porticos, with upper and lower ranges, 

twin colonnades extended the whole length of the temple, these also 
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having their ceilings ornamented with gold. Of these the colonnades 
. towards the front of the building were supported by columns of very vast 
size, but the inner rows rested on piers ; the ornamentation of these piers 
on the surface was very great. Three gates facing the rising sun were to 
admit the entering crowd. 


Chapter 38. Description of the hemisphere, the twelve columns and 
their bowls. 

Opposite these was the hemisphere, the main point of the whole build- 
ing, stretching out towards the roof of the basilica, which twelve columns 
surrounded, equal in number to the apostles of the Saviour, adorned on 
their summits with great bowls of silver, which the emperor gave—a 
splendid offering—to his God. 


Chapter 39. Description of the atrium, the exhedrae, and the gates. 


Then as people go towards the entrances which lie in front of the 
temple, one comes upon an atrium. There were here, on each side, first 
a court, then porticos on each side, and lastly the gates of the court. 
After these, in the midst of the wide market-place, the main entrance 
[Propylaea] of the whole edifice, of exquisite workmanship, presented to 
the passers-by on the outside a striking view of the interior. 


This passage is certainly not devoid of difficulty, and some of its 
details must be put aside as altogether beyond our grasp. It speaks 
first of the western part, connected with the sepulchral cave, but it 
tells us nothing of any building there, noticing only the columns 
and ornaments with which it was beautified; and- thus, since the . 
semicircular wall of rock of which we afterwards hear is not a detail 
that could vary at different epochs, we must conclude simply that 
around this bounding wall, forming a semicircular apse with the 
cave in the centre, there was a beautiful colonnade. In front of it 
there is an open court which extends also completely round the 
northern, western, and southern sides of the enclosure ; and we may 
accept as most probable Professor Hayter Lewis’s suggestion of a 
covered colonnade round the wall of the whole area, except on the 
eastern side, with an open space (which in front of the sepulchre 
must have been of considerable extent) intervening between it and 
the basilica which occupies the eastern half of the enclosure. The 
description of the porticos (cap. 37) is usually taken as applying to 
the arrangement of the basilica in five aisles, a wide central one 
with two of two storeys each at each side. Professor Hayter Lewis 
indeed, in his most recent restoration of the buildings (Pal. Pil. Text 
Soc., ‘The Churches of Constantine’), refuses to allow the possi- 
bility of a double aisle of two storeys, but this is certainly what 
Kusebius describes if he refers to the aisles of the basilica at all. 
But the way in which these porticos are spoken of seems to be 
quite inapplicable to the internal arrangement of the church, and, 
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as the writer just referred to hints, to allude t6 some detail outside: 
the basilica, as to the exact nature of which we are not informed. 

From these the historian passes to the famous ‘hemisphere,’ 
which is so hard a crux for the interpreter. M. de Vogué understands. 
by it the semicircle around the sepulchre, making the basilica cover 
the whole ground from east to west, but this arrangement of the 
building is quite contrary to the description of other writers, and a. 
hemisphere is not a semicircle. Professor Hayter Lewis, in the 
tract we have cited, boldly refers the hemisphere to the building 
over the sepulchre, which, however, he separates by a wide court. 
from the basilica, and he closes the latter building by a wall with 
an apse presenting its convex side to the sepulchre. He is much 
more accurate in his recognition of the hemisphere as implying the 
covering over of a spot rather than the mere surrounding of one, 
but he in this way has to meet the objection brought by M. de Vogiié 
to a similar arrangement of Professor Willis’s, that it is scarcely 
conceivable that the structure facing the sepulchre should be the 
convex side of an apse, and he also completely removes the hemi- 
sphere from the connexion in which Eusebius introduces it, and in 
which it is only more clearly placed by the one other narrator who 
distinctly alludes to it. It is spoken of by Eusebius, not as related 
to the sepulchre, but as connected with the basilica, and we have 
no right in the absence of any authority to alter its connection. It 
stands opposite the eastern gates of the basilica; its name seems 
to imply that it is a sort of cupola raised on columns or in some 
similar way, but it must not be rashly assumed that the columns, 
topped with silver bowls, by which it is surrounded, are those on 
which it is supported. It is unfortunate that Eusebius assumes that 
his readers know already what he is describing, but we must not 
attempt to fill up the gaps which we have no means of supplying. 
We have, however, in a later work, written about 530, ‘ The Breviary 
of Jerusalem,’ a description of what is plainly the same thing, there 
called an ‘absida,’ which is entered either from the atrium or from 
the chamber on the southern side of the atrium where the true 
cross was kept. 


As one enters the church of the holy Constantine, there is a large absida 
on the western side, where the three crosses were found. There is there 
over above an altar made of silver and pure gold, and nine columns which 
support that altar. The absida itself has twelve marble columns round 
about it, and, altogether incredible as it may be, above those columns are 
twelve silver water-pots.? 


This also is transferred by Professor Hayter Lewis to the 
sepulchre, in distinct contradiction of the author’s statements. The 


3 Theodosius also refers to this altar ‘ of gold and silver,’ with ‘ nine golden columns 
which support’ it, in connexion with the basilica, where the three crosses were found. 
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hemisphere, then, of Constantine, is now spoken of as an absida 
where the three crosses were found, and only two interpretations 
are possible. It may be strictly ‘opposite the three gates of the 
basilica’ at its western end, or it may be much nearer them, 
entered naturally from the atrium, on the spot marked out by this 
description and by the constant legend of after times as that of the 
invention of the cross. It may have altered its form between its 
first erection and the time of the ‘ Breviary,’ but at the latter date it 
is an altar on nine columns, surrounded by the twelve columns 
topped by silver water-pots. One is almost compelled, even against 
one’s personal wish, to locate it on the spot of the invention, but it 
may perhaps supply the one guide we have to the closing of the 
basilica at its western end. 

The basilica was entered from the east through the atrium, with 
porticos at each side, the outer gate of the enclosure opening from 
the market-place. It is thus possible to assign something like the 
correct limits of the whole work, as the rock wall at the western 
end remains necessarily unchanged and the line of the market- 
place is known and is followed by. the present street. At this 
eastern extremity some columns are still standing which in all pro- 
bability were part of the entrance, and one or two other columns 
and arches remain in the present walls. The western boundary of 
the basilica is practically defined as we shall see by its lying to the 
east of the rock of Golgotha. Smaller details we must neglect in 
this place, but the information thus obtained as to the buildings of 
Constantine himself is thus practically defined: having levelled 
the surface so as to leave the sepulchre standing out about nine 
feet high as the centre of a semicircle, he adorned the space between 
it and this natural wall of rock with columns, and probably orna- 
mented the sepulchre as well. The space from the sepulchre to 
beyond Golgotha is open, and the eastern part is occupied with the 
great basilica, which extends with its atrium to the eastern en- 
trance of the enclosure. The chief feature of the basilica is the 
hemisphere, a canopy apparently over an altar, which is placed 
either at the west end of the basilica or near its south-eastern. 
corner over the spot henceforward known as that of the Invention 
of the Cross. This church is the only building of which we have 
any definite information, but there may have been some construc- 
tion over the sepulchre of which we are not told. 

Eusebius informs us that this work was undertaken by the 
emperor ‘as a conspicuous monument (μαρτύριον) of the Saviour’s 
resurrection.’ The word μαρτύριον, which he here uses, was com- 
monly given in the fourth century to the tomb of a martyr which 
became a shrine of devotion, and M. de Vogué refers to several in- 
stances in which this tomb was artificially isolated, an altar being 
then placed above it. The name soon came to be given to the whole 
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buildings, specially in its latinised form, martyrium. And it is of 
more than mere antiquarian interest to note that the term by which 
the whole enclosure, or specially its western apse which contained 
the tomb, was known, was never, as has in more recent times been 
the case, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, but that of the Resur- 
rection, or, in Greek, the Anastasis. We shall now find the special 
portion connected with the sepulchre regularly known as the Ana- 
stasis, that around the eastern knoll of the crucifixion referred to as 
Golgotha or Calvary (the use varying at different times), and the 
eastern building or basilica of Constantine spoken of generally 
under that name. 

Leaving now the narrative of Eusebius, we meet the first of the 
pilgrims of whose journey a record is extant, the nameless pilgrim 
of Bordeaux, who, unlike his successors with scarcely a single ex- 
ception, gives us the date of his journey, 333 a.p. He thus visited 
Jerusalem while the building of Constantine’s works was in progress, 
and his allusion to them is very short :— 

On the left side [of the praetorium] is the little hill of Golgotha, where 
the Lord was crucified. Distant from this as it were a stone’s throw is a 
crypt, where his body was laid and on the third day rose again. In the 
same place by the order of the Emperor Constantine a basilica has lately 
been built, that is, a church (dominicwm) of marvellous beauty, having at 
its side reservoirs (exceptoria) whence water is raised, and a bath behind, 
where infants are washed (7.e. baptised). 


The bath which is here spoken of is a well outside the north- 
west wall of the Rotunda (the Church of the Resurrection) which is 
used still for the purpose of baptism, while of the reservoirs one 
has recently been discovered at the south-east of the enclosure, 
measuring 102 feet in length, 34 feet 6 inches in breadth, and from 
34 to 503 feet in depth, arched over so as to have been completely 
concealed, and in a perfect condition. 

The next pilgrim that meets us is one who passes at present 
under the name of St. Silvia, but who is really unknown by name—a 
lady of some rank from Gaul, who spent a considerable time in the 
east about 385 a.p., and of whose journey a somewhat mutilated 
account has recently been discovered at Arezzo by Signor G. F. 
Gamurrini and published by him in 1887 (issued by the Pal. Pil. 
Text Soc., with translation by Mr. Bernard, 1891). She does not 
give any description of the buildings in those parts which have 
been recovered, but she describes in great detail some of the 
special services in them, and she thus casually introduces references 
to their position which are specially valuable. The account which 
she gives is so elaborate that one finds oneself often wondering 
whether it has not been interpolated to a large extent, but this 
fear is rendered groundless by constant references which plainly 
imply that they were written about the date that has been assigned. 
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The most important fact we gather from her is one mentioned 
frequently—that the bishop descends (from some higher point) to 
the Anastasis, where he ‘ enters immediately within the rails inside 
the Anastasis, that is, inside the cave,’ and thence, after part of the 
service, he ‘is escorted to the cross,’ where other ceremonies are 
performed, ‘ and after that the bishop and the whole crowd go be- 
hind the cross, and there are there again similar ceremonies to those 
in front of the cross.’ At Easter ‘the whole crowd collects before 
cockcrow in the basilica, which is there near the Anastasis, but 
outside,’ and after the bishop has come down and entered the cave, 
‘all the doors are opened, and the whole crowd streams into the 
Anastasis. . . . Censers are brought into the cave of the Anastasis, 
so that the whole basilica of the Anastasis is filled with odours. 
Then, where the bishop stands inside the rails, he takes the gospel 
and advances to the door, and himself reads of the Lord’s resurrec- 
tion. . . . They proceed to the great church built by Constantine, 
which is in Golgotha behind the cross.’ Again and again we read 
of this ‘great church, which is the church in Golgotha, behind the 
cross, which Constantine built,’ and ‘ which is called the Martyrium 
. because it is in Golgotha, i.e. behind the cross where the Lord suf- 
fered.’ The church at Bethlehem is said to be ‘larger than the 
Anastasis or the church at the cross.’ On Good Friday the bishop 
sits in a chair in Golgotha behind the cross, and shows the wood of 
the cross to the people. The place in front of the cross ‘is exposed 
to the open sky, being a kind of atrium, very large and beautiful, 
situated between the cross and the Anastasis.’ Once we read of 
‘the great doors being opened which are on the side next the 
market,’ when ‘all the people along with the bishop enter the Mar- 
tyrium.’ One other reference only may be made to the notice of 
the instruction of those awaiting baptism, when the bishop explains 
the deeper mysteries in the Anastasis, ‘leaning against the inner 
rail which is in the cave of the Anastasis,’ when ‘the doors are 
shut’ tv secure that none are present except those permitted. 

The general position of the buildings in the days of this pilgrim, 
fifty years or so after the dedication of Constantine’s churches, is 
thus very plain, and what one would look for from the account 
already given. The sepulchre is surrounded by a railing, within 
which the bishop or other reader may stand, and over it is the 
church of the Anastasis ; to the east of this is an open court ex- 
tending to the cross (by which is evidently meant a cross on the 
supposed site of the crucifixion, for it is not the true cross), the 
space being large enough for a crowd to assemble in ‘ before the 
cross; from the cross eastward is the Martyrium, the great church 
in Golgotha built by Constantine, and in it we find that the true 
cross is yearly shown to the people, and it must necessarily have 
been kept securely in some chamber, as we hear of former endea- 
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vours of pilgrims to secure a part of it by biting it instead of kissing 
it. The Anastasis is entered by the people from the court, by the 
bishop and others from above.* This is all rendered exceedingly 
clear, and the simple statements which convey it are just such inci- 
dental allusions as are most satisfactory. 

From this pilgrim whose narrative has been so recently recovered, 
we pass at a very short interval to two of the best known of all who 
have visited the Holy Land, Paula and Eustochium, the friends 
and followers of St. Jerome. We have a letter written by them 
jointly to Marcella, a noble Roman lady, urging her to come to 
them at Bethlehem, and also a eulogy of Paula written by St. 
Jerome on her death. In the former, of which the date must be 
about 386, our only references are two casual ones to ‘ weeping in 
the sepulchre of the Lord’ and ‘ kissing the wood of the cross.’ In 
the latter, which must be somewhat later, we are told how Paula, 
‘ prostrate before the cross, adored it as though she saw the Lord 
hanging upon it; entering the sepulchre of the resurrection, she 
kissed the stone which the angel moved from the door of the tomb, 
and, as though drinking of longed-for waters, with faithful mouth 
kissed the very place of the body, on which the Lord had lain.’ We 
are thus brought one step further in the growth of legend, as the 
stone that closed the entrance to the tomb is now shown; but this 
is at least a most natural addition, or rather one imagines that the 
stone has simply not been referred to before. 

The next tract that we have is the so-called ‘Epitome of St. 
Eucherius about certain Holy Places,’ which, whether it has any 
connexion with the bishop of Lyons of the time or not, must have 
been written about the year 440. Its reference to our site is short. 
‘From the condition of the streets, one must turn aside to the 
basilica, which is called the Martyrium, built by Constantine with 
great splendour. Thence joined to it on the west are seen Golgotha 
and Anastasis ; but Anastasis is on the site of the resurrection, while 
Golgotha, in the middle between Anastasis and Martyrium, is the 
site of the Passion of the Lord: in which also the rock is shown, 
which once bore the cross itself with the body of the Lord affixed to 
it. Now these are perceived to lie beyond Mount Sion, where a 
swelling of the ground, which slopes away to the north, advances.’ 

Another century brings us to a time when the number of relics 
has marvellously increased, and nearly every event of scriptural (or 
even of legendary) history has a site assigned to it. At this period 
no fewer than three records call for notice. The earliest is the 
‘ Breviary ’ or short description of Jerusalem, which almost bears the 
stamp of ‘an authorised guide to the Holy Places ;’ the second the 

8 At the extreme west point of the triforium there is the mark of the door by 


which the church was entered from the adjoining street before the Mohammedan 
occupation. 
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narrative of Theodosius, of whom very little is known; the third 
the better known account of the holy places by Antoninus Martyr, 
a man of whom we know nothing but that he was a native of 
Placentia, but whose work, though in some respects very valuable, 
cannot, as M. de Vogué says, be cited ‘with too great reserve, 
because of the difficulty which one finds in distinguishing truth 
from legend.’ Without quoting their statements at length, we may 
gather generally what information they afford to us. As to (1) the 
Anastasis, the ‘ Breviary ’ tells us that a round church is built over 
the sepulchre ; that before the sepulchre is the stone of flint, and 
that above there is a cornice of silver and gold, and all round a 
golden one. Theodosius simply notes that from the west side one 
enters the holy Anastasis, where the sepulchre is. Antoninus has a 
much longer account of it, speaking of the tomb as cut out of the rock; 
of a brass lamp which had been at the head of Christ, which burns 
there day and night, and from which a blessing is received ; of earth 
carried into the sepulchre and taken away by pilgrims; of the 
stone in front as large as a millstone, so adorned with gold and 
gems that its colour cannot be distinguished; of the tomb as like 
a winning-post of a racecourse in shape, covered with silver, with 
an altar in front under golden suns. (2) Golgotha is now covered 
by a large atriwm, according to the ‘ Breviary,’ while the actual spot 
of the crucifixion is surrounded by silver railings, richly ornamented 
with gold and silver ; it has in it a silver door where the cross is 
shown, all adorned with gold and gems, having no covering above 
it ; various relics are also spoken of. Theodosius adds to this that 
steps lead up to the top of the hill; that there is a recess where a 
man was brought to life by the cross which was thus known to be 
the true cross; that Adam was here created (the first trace of the 
Chapel of Adam); and that from the sepulchre to Calvary is fifteen 
paces, ‘all under one roof.’ Antoninus gives the distance as eighty 
paces, speaks of marks of blood on the rock, and of a fissure in the 
rock, ‘ where, if you place your ear, you will hear the sound of 
running water, and if you throw in an apple or a pear or anything 
else that will swim, and go down to the pool of Siloam, you will 
find it there again.’ (8) In the basilica of Constantine, the 
‘ Breviary,’ as has already been mentioned, speaks of a ‘ cubiculum ’ 
on the left as one enters where the cross of the Lord was placed ; 
and if one enters thence the church of St. Constantine there is a 
great absida on the west, where the three crosses were found, and 
where there is an altar of pure gold and silver supported by nine 
columns; the absida has twelve marble columns round it, and 
however incredible this may be, there are twelve silver water-pots 
above these columns. The basilica is in the middle of the city; it 
contains the lance with which the side of the Lord was pierced, out 
of which there has been formed a cross which shines at night like 
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the sun at noonday. Theodosius speaks of the three crosses in 
the basilica, and alludes to some who say that every part which 
touched the naked body of the Lord and was stained with His 
blood, was at once taken up into heaven; he mentions the altar of 
gold and silver supported by the nine columns, the spear in the middle 
of the building with the same legend. Antoninus, giving the distance 
from Golgotha to the place where the cross was found as fifty paces, 
mentions the ‘ cubiculum’ in the atrium, where the title of the 
cross is also shown, the cross being of nut ; he has a marvellous story 
of a star shining when the cross is brought out, and speaks of the 
sponge and the reed and the onyx cup of the Last Supper as 
exhibited along with ‘ the spices and the girdle and the bandage of 
the entombment.’ The sponge, reed, and cup are placed by the 
‘Breviary ’ in the sacrarium of the basilica, whichis, however, spoken 
of in connexion with the Anastasis. 

At this time, then, the open court between the Anastasis and 
the cross is covered over, but the site of the cross is itself 
uncovered. The description of the object which was formerly 
known as the hemisphere is connected with the altar of the 
basilica ; the rock of Calvary is railed off, and the cross on it is 
spoken of in terms which show a confusion with the true cross. 

These different narratives thus present to us an exceedingly 
simple statement of the history of the buildings from their foun- 
dation to the eve of their destruction by Chosroes II. The whole 
enclosure is surrounded by a beautiful colonnade along its northern, 
western, and southern sides, which is on the north and south 
bordered by an open court. At first the silence of HKusebius leaves 
us in ignorance whether any regular building covered the western 
apse of the enclosure which had been cut out of the rock so as to 
leave the sepulchre in its centre, or whether the tomb was merely 
adorned with columns and other means of ornament; but before the 
close of the first century of its history, this has been roofed over 
and enclosed on the east so as to form a church of the Anastasis. 
The open court left in front of the sepulchre had at first stretched 
beyond the rocky knoll of Golgotha, and continued to do so for 
some considerable time, but it has been roofed over by the beginning 
of the sixth century. On Golgotha itself a silver cross has been 
erected at an early period, which is at times confused with the 
true cross. The basilica of Constantine has meanwhile remained 
unchanged, so far as we know, stretching with its atrium from 
Golgotha to the great eastern entrance of the enclosure. Beside 
the atrium is a recess where the wood of the true cross is kept, and 
from which it is on special occasions brought to the basilica to be 
adored, and this must have been the case from an early date, 
shortly after the time of Constantine at the latest. Other relics 
have been gradually introduced, in accordance with the growing 
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tendency to localise every event, and to show some object con- 
nected with it, but these have necessarily no influence on the 
‘buildings themselves. 


II. The Buildings of Modestus, 614-1010 a.p. 


In the year 614 the whole of these buildings were completely 
destroyed by Chosroes II, the Persian king. It would be out of 
place here to speak of his triumphant expedition against the Roman 
dominions in the east, of which the capture of Jerusalem and the 
destruction of its buildings were the climax; we may only note 
that any such work of destruction would leave the aspect of the site 
and the foundations of the chief erections unchanged. Only a few 
months after his capture of the city, leave was given (it is said on 
the intercession of his wife, who was a Christian) to rebuild the 
Church of the Resurrection, and a commencement was at once made 
by Modestus, the abbot of the monastery of St. Theodosius, who 
acted as vicar of Zacharias, the captive patriarch. The aid of John 
Eleemosynarius (the almsgiver), patriarch of Alexandria, was freely 
given to Modestus, but even with it it must have been quite 
impossible for him to restore the buildings to anything like their 
former condition, and probably little was effected beyond the 
erection of a church over the sepulchre. This was dedicated on 
14 Sept. 629, when the Emperor Heraclius celebrated his triumph 
over Chosroes by bearing into the new Anastasis on his shoulder 
the wood of the true cross, which he had recovered from the 
invader.* The work of restoration would be only quickened by 
the ceremony, but again the armies of the conqueror appeared in 
Palestine, and the Arab hosts of Omar, under his general Abu 
Obeidah, having decisively defeated the Greeks on the Yarmtk 
(Hieromax) in 684, proceeded to overrun the whole of Syria, 
capturing in 636 all the other cities from Gaza to Nablus, and laid 
siege to the holy city, which was defended by the patriarch 
Sophronius. Compelled to capitulate, the Christian leader, having 
stipulated for the complete security of his people, and for the pre- 
servation of their churches and for liberty of worship, demanded 
the right to surrender the city to the khalif in person. Later 
narratives have not failed to surround the incident with a halo of 
romance, and the familiar story tells how ’Omar, entering the city, 
was brought by the patriarch to the Church of the Resurrection, and 
when the hour of prayer came on, refused to pray within it but 
retired outside and performed the act of devotion standing alone 
on the doorsteps of the building, explaining to the wondering 
bishop that otherwise the church would have, in the eyes of the 


4 The day is still celebrated in most of the churches both of the west and of the 
east, and is observed in the English Calendar. 
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faithful Mohammedans, at once become a mosque, and no stipu- 
lation could have preserved it for the Christians; and we are told 
that, to prevent all danger in the future, he on the spot wrote out 
and gave to Sophronius a document forbidding any Mohammedans 
to pray within the church or to use it as a mosque, and ordering 
that, even on its steps, prayer should never be offered by more 
than one of the followers of the prophet at the same time. The 
story is quite in keeping with the character of the great khalif, but 
it rests on no authority within 700 years of the event. The 
earliest account of the capitulation which we have is that of the 
Byzantine historian Theophanes (about 800 a.p.), who mentions 
merely that ‘Sophronius, the chief of Jerusalem, obtained from 
‘Omar a treaty in favour of all the inhabitants of Palestine,’ and 
then speaks of the khalif’s visit to the temple area, as to which 
alone we have various statements by the early. Arab writers, from 
about 850 a.p. 

Our great authority for the description of the buildings of 
Modestus and of those who carried on his work, is Arculfus, a 
French bishop, who visited the country about the year 670 and 
spent a considerable period in it. He was, on his homeward jour- 
ney by sea, driven off his course to the west coast of Scotland and 
visited Iona, where he remained for some time as the guest of the 
well-known abbot of that island, Adamnan, who compiled from his 
narrative the account of the holy places which attained so much 
fame in the middle ages under the name of Arculfus. It is, in 
most of its manuscript copies, accompanied by several drawings, 
including one of the Church of the Resurrection, which is of alto- 
gether unique interest ; and it is undoubtedly the most important 
of all the pilgrim records, although some corrections must be made 
in its illustrations and legend is not absent from the text. His 
account of the buildings connected with the sepulchre is too long 
for quotation, but it is to the following effect. The Church of the 
Anastasis is described as round, and as having three walls, sepa- 
rated by considerable intervals, the centre one having three recesses 
each containing an altar, situated at its extreme northern, western, 
and southern points. It has eight entrances, arranged in two series 
of four, the one from the north-east, the other from the south-east 
—these being so constructed as to pass through the walls in straight 
lines. In the centre of this round church is the tomb, described as 
‘a round cabin cut out in the rock, in which thrice three men can 
pray standing,’ the roof being about a foot and a half above the 
head of a man of ordinary height. The entrance to the tomb is at 
the east ; the exterior is covered with choice marble, with a large 
golden cross on the summit, but the inside has been left unadorned, 
so that the marks of the hewer’s tools are quite distinguishable upon 
the rocky covering. The loculus for the body is on the north side, 
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three palms from the floor, and about seven feet in length; it has 
been artificially excavated, and is specially said not to be double so 
as to separate the legs of the body, but to be single, ‘affording a 
bed capable of holding a man lying on his back from his head even 
to his soles.’ Twelve lamps burn in it night and day. The stone 
which had closed the entrance to the cave is broken in two, the 
smaller part being used as an altar at the entrance to the tomb, 
while the larger is similarly used at the eastern extremity of the 
Rotunda. The church on Golgotha is not specially described, but 
it is said to be very large ; a brass chandelier is suspended over the 
spot where the cross was fixed, and where now a large silver cross 
has been erected ; and the cave beneath is spoken of with reference 
to the masses said there for the souls of the dead whose corpses are 
placed outside of it. The basilica of Constantine is associated with 
the discovery of the cross. Between it and the Golgotha church is 
a small square with lamps continuously burning in it beside a 
wooden table on which alms for the poor are laid, occupying the 
site of the altar of Abraham. Across the enclosure, to the north- 
west of the basilica, is a recess in which are kept the silver cup of 
the Last Supper and the sponge offered to the Lord on the cross 
‘full of vinegar.’ The soldier’s spear, broken in two pieces, is fixed 
in a wooden cross in the portico of the basilica. The napkin with 
which the Lord’s face was covered in the tomb is also preserved in 
the church, a marvellous legend being attached to it. One other 
building is mentioned, the Church of St. Mary on the right side of 
the Anastasis. 

The arrangement of the buildings of Modestus, as described by 
Arculfus, is thus the same as that of the former period. No men- 
tion is made of the form of the enclosure as a whole, but in the 
drawing a double line along the southern side suggests that it is 
meant to represent a colonnade, and M. de Vogué points out that 
there is in the outside of the staircase of the present Calvary build- 
ing, a column on a cubical pedestal which would form one of such 
a series. Of the Church of the Anastasis and the sepulchre itself 
we have now for the first time any detailed account, the latter being 
specially noticeable, as the inner surface of the rock, which since 
the time of the crusades has been so lined with marble as to be 
invisible, was then seen in its natural condition, and the marks of 
the hewer’s tools are spoken of as clearly distinguishable upon it. 
The size of the chamber is also a valuable point of the description ; 
it holds nine men standing, it is about seven feet in height, and the 
length must be that of the loculus which occupies its northern side, 
seven feet ; these figures representing a larger area than the present 
interior, but the difference being such as would naturally be caused 
by the marble lining of the walls, the roof, and the loculus. The 
question whether the loculus itself is in the form of a smooth slab 
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or is hollowed out in the form of a coffin, is not decisively answered, 
but the probability is that the description refers to a level cutting 
in the rock. The triple wall of the round church presents a con- 
siderable difficulty, for the description is even more definitely 
carried out in the drawing; yet the middle wall with its three 
recesses must beyond all question be the bounding wall of the rock 
itself with its three apses cut in the positions indicated by Arculfus, 
so that it is impossible that there can for the western half of the 
church have been any third wall exterior to it. The solution 
adopted by M. de Vogué is at once natural and sufficient, that .the 
description refers with exactness only to the eastern half of the 
church which is the more exposed to view, and through which the 
entrances were, and that at this part the rock wall of the western half 
was continued to complete the circle by a colonnade more or less 
solidly built, another colonnade running on the outside of this, 
while a third was built some distance nearer the sepulchre. At 
the eastern point of the Rotunda was the altar formed of the larger - 
part of the stone which was supposed to have closed the tomb, and 
the entrances to the church were necessarily on the northern and 
southern sides of this. The arrangement of Arculfus’s drawing, 
which shows at each of these points four entrances cut through 
the three walls, is naturally taken as representing four passages 
through the colonnades. The round form of the church is a new 
detail, although as a matter of fact there has been no statement 
previously as to the shape of the Church of the Anastasis. 

It is in every way probable that the arrangement of the build- 
ings as described by Arculfus was unchanged during the whole of 
this second period—the round church of the Anastasis occupying 
the western end, the church of Golgotha being built above the fis- 
sured rock on the centre of the southern side, and the basilica 
spreading over the east of the enclosure ; the open court left between 
the churches would of course naturally be variously used from 
time to time. A colonnade, one imagines, ran round the southern 
and northern sides of the area, and the Church of St. Mary was 
built on the right of the Anastasis. 

‘The other pilgrims of this period who have left us any informa- 
tion as to the state of the buildings connected with the holy 
sepulchre, do not add much to what we have learned from Arculfus. 
The first of them is St. Willibald, bishop of Hichstiidt, an English- 
man of royal descent, who spent a considerable time in Palestine 
about the year 754. Two narratives of his journey are known, the 
larger being the Hodoeporicon or diary, the other a mere itinerary. 
The former alone refers to the churches within our present purpose, 
and its only new information is in reference to three wooden crosses 
on the eastern wall of the Anastasis, and as to the form of the in- 
terior of the sepulchral chamber. The passage is not long and may 
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be quoted (from Canon Brownlow’s translation for the Pal. Pil. Text 
Soc.) :— 

From thence they came to Jerusalem, to that place where the holy 
cross of our Lord was found. There is now a church in that spot which 
was called the place of Calvary. And this was formerly outside Jeru- 
salem; but Helena, when she found the cross, arranged that place so as 
to be within the city of Jerusalem. And there now stand three crosses of 
wood outside on the eastern wing of the church, by the wall, in memory 
of the holy cross of our Lord and of the others who were crucified with 
him. These are not now inside the church, but stand without, outside 
the church under [the eaves of] the roof. And along there is that garden, 
in which was the sepulchre of our Saviour. That sepulchre was cut out 
in the rock, and that rock stands above ground, andis square at the bottom 
and tapers up towards the top. And there stands now on the summit of 
that sepulchre a cross, and there has now been constructed over it a won- 
derful house, and on the eastern side of that rock of the sepulchre a door 
has been made, through which men enter into the sepulchre to pray. And 
there is a bed (lectus) inside, on which the body of our Lord was laid. 
And there stand in the bed fifteen golden bowls, with oil burning day and 
night. That bed in which the body of our Lord was laid is situated on 
the north side within the rock of the sepulchre, and is on the right side to 
a man when he goes into the sepulchre to pray. And there in front of the 
door of the sepulchre lies that great stone, squared after the likeness of the 
former stone which the angel rolled back from the door of the sepulchre. 


Another pilgrim of importance belonging to this period is Ber- 
nard the Wise (867 a.p.), from whom, however, we have practically 
only an abbreviation of the statements of Arculfus. He mentions 
the four churches (including that of St. Mary) as ‘ united to each other 
by walls.’ The sepulchre has ‘ nine columns surrounding it, between 
which are walls of excellent stones; of these nine columns, four are 
in front of the tomb, which with their walls enclose [claudunt] the 
stone placed before the sepulchre.’ ‘ Between the four churches is 
a Paradise without a roof, the walls of which shine with gold; while 
the pavement is laid with most precious stone, having in the centre 
an enclosure of four chains, which come from the above named four 
churches, where the middle of the world is said to be.’ 

In the year 848 we find a description of the sepulchre quoted 
by Paschasius Radbertus in his commentary on St. Matthew, which 
he professes to have taken from the narratives of many contem- 
porary pilgrims, but from which we need not quote more than the 
statement that a man standing within the tomb ‘could scarcely 
touch the roof with his outstretched arm.’ Some years later a 
Greek monk, Epiphanius, mentions the prison to the north of the 
court, where Christ and Barabbas (sic) were confined ; between this 
prison and the Church of the Crucifixion is the door of the Church 
of St. Constantine, built on the spot where the three crosses were 
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But we should be altogether mistaken if we imagined that during 
this period the history of these buildings was uneventful, for they 
must have been largely affected by the alternations of persecution and 
toleration which the Christians of Jerusalem experienced. Their most 
prosperous period was in the reign of the Khalif Harin Ar Rashid 
(786-809), who entered into most friendly relations with Charles 
the Great. The period of anarchy which followed the death of Ar 
Rashid was a disastrous one to the churches of the Anastasis, for 
we are told by the chroniclers of the time that the churches were 
spoiled and ruined, a statement, however, which we must read in 
the light of the fact that in the reign of Al Mamin (the second khalif 
after Ar Rashid), the patriarch Thomas, who was liberally supplied 
with funds by Bocam, a wealthy Egyptian, required only fifteen 
(another account says ‘ fifty’) cedar and fir trees from Cyprus for 
the restoration of the buildings. The story goes that he adroitly 
chose for his work a time of famine when the chief Mohammedans 
of Jerusalem had fled from the city, and then not only repaired the 
buildings but so increased their beauty, and above all the height of 
the dome of the Church of the Sepulchre, that the Muslims found 
that their newly-restored Kubbat as Sakhra (the Mosque of ’Omar) 
was dwarfed altogether by it. Thomas and his fellow dignitaries 
were at once accused of breaking the conditions under which their 
liberty was guaranteed, in making their dome higher than that of 
the Sakhra, and they took refuge in what, in Mr. Besant’s words, we 
can call only ‘a miserable subterfuge’ and ‘deliberate falsehood ’ 
by asserting that the dimensions of the dome were exactly the same 
as they had been before. The statement was openly false, but no 
actual proof of this was available, and the patriarch and his friends 
were released. 

A few years later, 842, in the reign of Al Mu’tasim, the brother 
and successor of Al Mamtn, a rebel chief, Temim Abu Hareb, seized 
possession of the holy city, and the Christian churches were saved 
from demolition only by the payment of a large ransom on the part 
of the patriarch. Again, before the end of the ninth century, we 
find the patriarch Elias III writing to Charles the Fat and the other 
princes of Europe, soliciting aid in the restoration of the churches 
which had fallen into a miserable state of decay; and once more, 
in 937, immediately after the Ikhshidi princes of Egypt obtained 
possession of Syria, ‘the church of Constantine was destroyed, and 
the churches of Calvary and the Resurrection once more ruined and 
despoiled.’ Yet so difficult is it altogether to secure accuracy as to 
such events that we have to believe that six years after this, in 948, 
when Mas’idi wrote his ‘ Meadows of Gold’ (the first Arab work in 
which the Church of the Resurrection is mentioned) not only was the 
Anastasis fully occupied but it was also spoken of as a most honoured 
building. ‘When Solomon had completed the building (of the 
temple), he set about building a house for his own use. This last 
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is the place that, in our day, is called the Kanisah al Kumamah.° 
It is the largest church in Jerusalem belonging to the Christians. 
They have also in the Holy City other greatly honoured churches 
besides this one.’ He also describes the miracle of the holy fire 
(first spoken of by Bernard the Wise). Once more about the year 
975, the victories which had been won by Nicephorus Phocas and 
John Zimisces roused the wrath of the Muslims when they gained 
the upper hand, and Jerusalem suffered very seriously ; ‘the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre was destroyed, and the patriarch, suspected of 
treasonous intercourse with the Greeks, was taken prisoner and burnt 
alive.’® But again we have, in 985, the very important work of 
Mukaddasi (translated for the Pal. Pil. Text Soc. by Mr. Guy Le 
Strange) in which he speaks of ‘the beautiful churches in Syria 
belonging to the Christians, so enchantingly fair, and so renowned 
for their splendour ; even as are the Kumamah and the churches of 
Lydda and Edessa.’ Still more remarkable is his statement that 
in Jerusalem ‘everywhere the Christians and the Jews have the 
upper hand.’ Mukaddasi, however, gives no description of the 
Church of the Anastasis. 

Any partial destruction of the buildings of the Christians was, 
however, completely forgotten when in the year 1010, ‘the mad 
khalif of Egypt,’ Al Hakim-bi-amr-Illah, ordered the complete de- 
struction of the whole buildings. We must refer our readers for a 
discussion of the circumstances which led to this event and of the 
event itself, to the pages of such authorities as Mr. Le Strange’ or 
Messrs. Besant and Palmer.’ The order ran, ‘ The Imam, the com- 
mander of the faithful, orders you so to destroy the church of Al 
Kumamah that its earth shall become heaven and its length its _ 
breadth.’ Such a destruction was, in the nature of things, im- 
measurably more complete than even that of Chosroes four centuries 
previously, and the command was so faithfully carried out that an 
attempt was made to destroy the rock-hewn tomb itself. It is not 
improbable that some success followed the attempt, and that the 
rock was injured though not in any way destroyed. But at any 
rate the whole of the buildings were utterly destroyed so far as it 
was possible for any human power to effect their demolition. 

J. R. ΜΑΟΡΒΕΒΒΟΝ. 


(To be continued.) 


5 The name Kumdmah (dunghill) was always given to the church by the Moham- 
medans, being a designed corruption of the word for resurrection, kaydmah. 

6 Besant and Palmer, History of Jerusalem, p. 106. 

τ Palestine under the Moslems, p. 204. 8 Jerusalem, pp. 111 ff. 
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The Conversion of Wessex 


HE history of the founding of the Christian church among the 

West Saxons has suffered from want of a local historian. It 
lacks those interesting details of the work which form so great a 
charm in Baeda’s narrative of the church in Northumbria. Five 
chapters only does the northern historian give to the succession of 
bishops in Wessex, the pilgrimage of Caedwalla, and the literary 
efforts of Haldhelm. We have practically nothing more than this 
till we come to William of Malmsbury’s life of Ealdhelm, written 
in the early years of the twelfth century, and yet there seem to 
be certain traces of those early days of missionary effort which 
hitherto have not been brought into prominence. The late Mr. 
Haddan has shown that when direct historical evidence is lacking 
certain results can be obtained from the dedications of the churches 
in the localities under consideration. Precentor Venables, of Lincoln, 
has also shown how by this means we can trace the wanderings of 
the monks who guarded the body of St. Cuthbert in the district now 
known as the diocese of Carlisle. Now if we apply this method to 
the country which was held by the West Saxons certain very inte- 
resting and suggestive results are obtained. That district, roughly 
speaking, comprised first of all the counties included in the dioceses 
of Winchester and Oxford, and afterwards, when Oxfordshire and 
Bucks were joined to the Mercian kingdom, the counties of Surrey, 
Hants, Berks, Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, and southern parts of 
Gloucestershire. Unlike the other kingdoms of the English folk, 
Wessex was not always made up of the same lands. At the begin- 
ning Wessex was more of a central district, and when it grew 
westward it also ceased to comprise those north-eastern lands of 
Oxfordshire and Bucks. It was a central kingdom when Birinus 
baptised Cynegils, and it is this fact that accounted for the choice 
of Dorchester in Oxfordshire as the seat of the first bishop. Moreover, 
since Wessex grew westward after the West Saxons had adopted 
Christianity, it is only in Wessex that we find lands deserted by 
Christian British occupied by victorious Christian Saxons. The re- 
sult of this is evident if we will only look for it. As long as the Saxons 
-remained heathen they would naturally destroy all traces of British 
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Christianity, and when they had been won over to the faith we 
may expect that they would reverence the sanctuaries that belonged 
to the foes they had vanquished. Let us, then, examine the dedica- 
tions of the churches both in the earlier and the later Wessex. It is 
well known that the British church held in great reverence the 
memory of St. Martin, and the only two churches that we know of 
during the Roman occupation of the island were dedicated to that 
Gaulish saint. But St. Martin was reverenced by Saxon as well as 
by British Christians, and we cannot, therefore, say that churches 
so dedicated were necessarily British. But it is surely very sugges- 
tive that while east of a dividing line drawn along the Stour 
valley and the eastern border of Somerset these dedications are 
rare, to the west of that line they are by no means uncommon. 
The same may be said of St. Michael as a dedication, though it is 
not so striking in its contrast. But let us take dedications that 
are peculiarly Celtic. In the dioceses of Oxford and Winchester 
there is not a single distinctive Celtic dedication such as would 
point to the existence of a church before the arrival of the Saxons. 
In the diocese of Salisbury there are several, and so also in the 
diocese of Bath and Wells, and their position is not without 
importance. There is St. Cyriac at Laycock and St. Sampson 
at Cricklade, St. Juliana at Wellow and St. Vigor at Stratton. 
These all belong to the forest district that reached from Cirencester 
to Sherborne, the forests of Braden and Selwood. Then to the 
west of North Somerset we find another group—St. Bridget at 
Chelvey, SS. Cyriac and Julitta at Tickenham, and St. Congar at 
Badgworth. In Dorset, west of the Stour, we meet with St. 
Sampson at Milton, St. German at Winterbourne, St. Quintin at 
Frome, and St. Hippolytus at Ryme. Putting aside other dedi- 
cations for the moment, how can we account for these names ? 
Clearly they are survivals of British Christianity, and we may 
further say that if there were any survivals at all they must be 
looked for in those localities. It is in vain we look for them in the 
older Wessex. 

The men who made that older Wessex spared nothing. The 
men who followed Cerdic and Cynric and Ceawlin had no reverence 
for the shrines of the vanquished British, and it was as victorious 
heathens that they established themselves in Hampshire, Berks, 
Bucks, and Oxfordshire. We know also that the Stour valley, in 
Dorset, and the forest district of Selwood and Braden in Somerset 
and Wilts, formed a very effectual barrier against them. When 
they entered Somerset it was not from the south-east, as we might 
have expected, but from the north, after Ceawlin had won the battle 
of Deorham, in 577. Then came the mission of Birinus in 634 and 
Cynegils’ baptism at Dorchester in 635, and the next advance was 
not made till 651, when Cenwealh won the battle of Bradford. 
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Now Bradford was on the western side of that forest district which 
included all the north-west of Wiltshire, and therefore we may 
suppose that Cenwealh made his entry into that district up the 
Avon valley. Since, then, Cenwealh was a Christian we can 
understand why we find these churches with Celtic dedications in 
Wiltshire and the north-east border of Somerset. Moreover when 
we examine the Mendip tableland we can understand how another 
group of churches were spared. Ceawlin kept to the high land on 
the north-east of Somerset, pushing his way south towards Wells, 
but did not venture to march westward towards the Bristol 
Channel. The vale of Wrington, with its swampy plain, was as 
much a barrier to him as the plain through which the Somerset 
Axe flowed, and therefore the north-west of Somerset was spared 
. till either Bradford had been won or at least the nation had 
accepted Christianity. This accounts for Badgworth, Tickenham, 
and Chelvey. As for the Dorset dedication, we must always re- 
member that the battle of Badbury Rings and the Stour valley, 
with its swamps and hill forts at Buzbury, Hods Hill and Hamble- 
don, had protected that county until the future conquerors had 
been converted to the Christian faith. When the Saxons did enter 
Dorset it was from the north and west, after the battle of the Pens 
(658) or Ine’s victory in 710. Now these facts do not help us much 
in our efforts to discover traces of the work of Birinus. He died 
the year before the men of Wessex entered into the forest district, 
and therefore could not have had any connexion with these British 
churches. The choice of Dorchester as the seat of his bishopric 
can only be explained by its central and convenient position. It 
was in the very centre of the quadrilateral that was occupied by 
the men of Wessex, which had London, Silchester, Cirencester, and 
Alchester at its four corners, and was practically the point of inter- 
section of the Icknield Way with a road running from Alchester to 
Silchester. Of the work of Birinus we know almost nothing. We 
hear of his success with Cynegils, of the journey of Oswald to take 
home his bride, and of his standing sponsor to his father-in-law at 
Dorchester, and Baeda tells us also that Birinus won over many to 
the faith, and dedicated many churches. But it was Hedda who 
made the old minster at Winchester his cathedral church. 

Birinus died in 650, and was succeeded by Agilbert, a Gaulish 
bishop who had been in Ireland for the purpose of study. Cen- 
wealh was attracted by his erudition, but soon tired of his Frankish 
tongue, and having found Wine, another Gaulish bishop who could 
speak in Saxon, showed such preference for him that Agilbert in 
660 retired and left the field open to Wine. Ten years afterwards 
Wine was driven out by Cenwealh, and Hlothhere was consecrated 
by Theodore of Canterbury. 

So far we have learnt nothing concerning the work of conversion 
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or of the founding of churches. But we cannot help noticing 
how distinct this mission was from that at Canterbury. Birinus 
came from the same monastery at Rome—St. Andrew’s, on the 
Caelian Hill—as did Augustine forty years before. Gregory had ex- 
pressly suggested that London, to which place he had sent Augustine, 
or Canterbury, to which place he actually went, should have twelve 
suffragans in the southern part of the island. And yet there ap- 
pears to have been no communication between the two missions. 
Birinus lands in Hampshire, and makes his ‘way past Winchester 
to Dorchester. 

It is not till the time of Theodore, who came as it were with a 
fresh commission from Rome, free from the traditions of the Kentish 
settlement, that Wessex was united to Canterbury in its ecclesiastical 
organisation. Could this have been intentional? Could the au- 
thorities at Rome have perceived the mistakes of Augustine, and 
have desired by means of another and an independent mission to 
win over the remnants of Celtic Christianity in the west ? It would 
certainly seem as if this was so. Wine joined with two British 
bishops in 664 in consecrating Ceadda to York. Aldhelm, the sue- 
cessor of Hedda in the western portion of the kingdom, won over 
the British church of Dumnonia to the orthodox observance of 
Easter. But let us pass on to mark the founding of the churches. 
While Birinus was still labouring between Winchester and Dor- 
chester an Irish hermit named Maidulf had taken up his abode in 
the forest of Braden, and not far from the place where the Fosse 
Way crosses the river Avon. It was in the days before the battle 
of Bradford, and his work was quite independent of that at Dor- 
chester. Some years afterwards, when the men of Wessex had ac- 
cepted the faith, a certain noble Saxon named Aldhelm, akin to Ine 
and a youth of marked ability, joined himself to the hermit to learn 
from him all he had to teach. In 705 Aldhelm left his monastery— 
for the hermit’s school grew into the monastery of Malmsbury—to 
become the first bishop of Sherborne, and, since he had been forty- 
four years in the monastery, it follows that he must have gone there 
in 661. Now this action of Aldhelm is very suggestive in reference 
to the antiquity of another monastery. Why did not Aldhelm go 
to Glastonbury to be instructed? Later tradition said that the 
sanctuary had been founded by an Apostle, or at least one who had 
seen the Lord Jesus. If there had been so venerable a spot in 
West Saxon lands, clearly Aldhelm would have gone there. And 
it had once existed, for Aldhelm induced Ine to build it anew. But at 
that time Glastonbury was not, and Inisvitrin had ceased to be. The 
perpetual choir of British monks had fled before the Saxon advance, 
and the forsaken site was becoming the settlement of the Glaestingas. 

The work of Aldhelm is pretty well known. From Malmsbury 
he went to Canterbury for a four-years’ course under Hadrian, 
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returning in 675, on the death of his former teacher, to become 
the second abbot of Malmsbury. Here he increased the number 
of churches, adding to the monastic church of SS. Peter and 
Paul two in honour of the blessed Virgin and St. Michael. Then 
he sent out colonies, and founded cells at Frome, dedicating 
a church to St. John the Baptist, and at Bradford, dedicating a 
church to St. Lawrence. On his way to Rome in 701 he founded 
churches at Wareham in honour of St. Michael and St. Martin, 
and when he returned he brought with him a costly altar slab 
which he gave to the church of Our Lady at Bruton. When, 
in 705, he left Malmsbury, and became the first bishop of Sher- 
borne, we find him building there a church in honour of the 
Virgin, and in all the magnificence of style the age could produce. 
But the monkish bishop left his heart behind him at Malmsbury, 
and we find him often traversing the woody district of Selwood and 
Braden, preaching at Bishopstow, and dying at Doulting. The 
work, indeed, went on after Aldhelm’s time, but it was on the lines 
which Aldhelm had laid down and from the centres which he had 
founded. Let us now see what these centres were. There were the 
two original churches at Dorchester and Winchester, and there 
were the churches in the forest district, at Sherborne and at 
Wareham ; and there were the old Celtic sanctuaries at Laycock, 
Cricklade, Wellow, and Stratton. There was also a centre at Ames- 
bury, which reminds us of the fate of St. Martin’s at Canterbury. 
Oynric and his host were all heathen when they sacked the place in 
556, and the existence of the Celtic dedication of St. Melor at Ames- 
bury points to the survival of a tradition, kept alive probably in 
Dorset, and of a sanctity which once vied with that of Inisvitrin. 
But these were not the only centres which we may believe ex- 
isted in Wessex before the death of Aldhelm. The word minster is 
indeed simply the old word for what we would now call a church, but 
the fact of this name being applied to one church among a cluster 
of others would surely point to the greater antiquity of that church. 
In Wessex we find this word in such a way as to convince us of its 
age. It is attached to a place in such a manner that we cannot 
go behind its present name and say what it was called before a 
minster was built there. And it will be found that by far the great 
majority of these place names are in Wessex. May we not see in 
them the churches which Aldhelm built ? Close by the harbour of 
Poole, where he would land on coming from Canterbury or from 
Rome, we have the minster at Wimborne, where afterwards rose the 
convent of St. Cuthburga. As we advance up the Stour and on our 
way to Sherborne we meet very soon with Lytchett Minster, then 
we come to Sturminster Marshall, and higher up we arrive at that 
other Sturminster close by the royal castle of Newton, with which 
‘in later times Eadmund enlarged the endowments of the abbey of 
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Glastonbury. Then crossing the river, and under the hills that lead 
up to the royal chase at Cranbourne, we find the minster at Iwerne. 
Then when we get on the road from Sherborne to Malmsbury we 
come first of all to the name, though it is only now a name, of 
Godminster, close by the royal town of Bruton, and higher up and 
not many miles from Frome we meet with Warminster. The other 
minsters in West Saxon lands it would be difficult to connect with 
the labours of Aldhelm, though we have no doubt they are some of 
the earliest centres of religious activity in Wessex. Yetminster, 
Charminster, Beaminster, and Ilminster clearly emanate from 
Sherborne. Concerning Axminster and Exminster in Devonshire 
and Pitminster and Bedminster in Somerset we can only say that 
their existence proves how soon the Saxon church had established 
its hold in the west. 

There is, again, another cluster of churches which calls for 
notice, some of which we may connect with Aldhelm, and some, 
perhaps, even with Birmus. William the historian of Malmsbury 
tells us that on one occasion the saint planted his staff at 
Bishopstow, near Warminster, and that it miraculously took 
root and grew. ‘This probably is the origin of the legend of 
the Joseph staff at Glastonbury, as it certainly is earlier than 
any similar legend at that place. It is mentioned here, how- 
ever, to introduce a cluster of churches which recall the old 
preaching stations of the first Saxon itinerant missionaries. To 
what circumstances but to this are we to assign the dedications of 
the holy rood or the holy cross? And how natural is the situa- 
tion of these churches! Ashton Keynes, Hankerton, and Rodborne 
are in the immediate neighbourhood of Malmsbury and suggest 
outposts of religious activity. Swindon, Chiseldon, Ramsbury, and 
Sparsholt are on the road from Malmsbury to Winchester, Wilcot 
on the road to Sarum ; Cuxham is an outpost of Dorchester on the 
great thoroughfare from East Anglia into Wessex. In Somerset 
there are seven churches so dedicated—St. Decuman’s, far away in 
the west; Babcary and Weston Bampfield, between Sherborne and 
Malmsbury; Thornfalecon, Sampford Arundel, and Hill Farrance, 
concerning which we cannot hazard an opinion; and Middlezoy, 
which is probably a later dedication when the Sowys became part 
of the Glastonbury estate. In Dorset we find two, Combe Keynes 
as an outpost of Wareham and Okeford Shillings as an outpost of 
Sturminster Newtown. Nor in our summary can we pass over two 
other groups of churches which tell of the connexion of Wessex 
with the shrine of the Apostles and the monastery on the Caelian 
Hill. Surely these dedications suggest as the founders of these 
churches the early missionaries of the church of Wessex. They 
are those dedicated either to St. Andrew or to SS. Peter and Paul. 
Somerset is studded all over with churches dedicated to St. Andrew. 
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Some thirty-six in all claim him as their patron. Of course some 
of these, like Cheddar, Banwell, and Wiveliscombe, were the daugh- 
ters of St. Andrew’s of Wells. In Dorset there are more than a 
dozen with the same dedication. From Yetminster, where also the 
old church is under the protection of St. Andrew, there is a con- 
nected line of such churches—Minterne, Alton Pancras, Meleombe, 
Horsey, and Milbourne—as far as Bloxworth. The cluster at the 
north of Salisbury is probably due to some later cause. But we 
cannot doubt that in this we see the influences of that reverence for 
the monastery on the Caelian Hill which we know clung to the 
immediate disciples of Aldhelm and his fellow-workers. And the 
same may be said of the other group. It is not so numerous as 
the former, but it also points to the reverence which the Saxon 
church ever entertained for the resting-place of the apostolic martyrs 
of the west. Of these there are thirteen in Somerset, and four— 
Kilmersdon, Bruton, Wincanton, and Maperton—come within the 
line from Sherborne to Malmsbury. Now, whatever these dedica- 
tions may not prove, they seem to fall in so naturally with the 
known antecedents of men like Birinus and the known partialities of 
men like Aldhelm that it is not improbable, but, on the contrary, 
somewhat probable, that in those places the first missionaries of 
Wessex founded their first churches. Use was clearly made of the old 
roads from Dorchester to Malmsbury and Winchester. The earlier 
bishops could hardly have done much in the way of building 
churches, but it is evident that Aldhelm was very active in this 
respect, occupying afresh the forest district that in the days of his 
early life had been wrested from the Christian British. After his 
death the work had still to go on, but it was on the lines which he 
had drawn and the foundation which he had laid. Whatever 
Birinus the earnest missionary and Agilbert the learned scholar 
may have done must have been done between Dorchester and 
Winchester. To Aldhelm, however, the later Wessex, the Wessex of 
the western bishoprics, looks as the founder of her churches, if not 
the first preacher of her new faith. 
T. 5. Hoxmzs. 
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Villainage in England 


ROFESSOR VINOGRADOFF’S volume, entitled ‘ Villainage in 
England,’ ! is the work of a Russian scholar whose mastery of 
English authorities and familiarity with English medieval records, 
both published and in manuscript, is perhaps unsurpassed. His 
experience in the history of the land systems of other countries, his 
Russian surroundings and eastern point of view, place him in the 
position of an impartial as well as interested student of English 
economic history, and give to his work something of a judicial 
character. 

Mr. Vinogradoff approaches the subject of villainage in England 
after a very careful and masterly survey of the work already done 
by various and successive schools and workers in the field of English 
economic history, generously acknowledging what has been said on 
both sides of the question, prepared to examine the ground afresh 
exhaustively, step by step, hardly conscious to what result the end 
of his impartial study may lead him, and boldly publishing in this 
volume the first part only of an inquiry which other volumes are 
to continue, let us hope without too great an interval. And yet, 
though the final judgment is not given, because only the medieval 
part of the evidence has been examined and the Saxon evidence is 
reserved for future volumes, the bias of his opinion is already 
sufficiently apparent. The strain of his scrutiny, if I may so speak, 
is obviously to find and to put into its proper place in the argument 
every possible fact or suggestion of a fact which points in the direction. 
of a final verdict in favour of the possibility at least of the free origin / 
of the English village community. 

Nothing but good can come from the attempt, judicially as he 
has made it, to bring all the facts and suggestions of facts fully into 
view. Every real student must be painfully conscious how easy it 
is to see only one side of a question, and in stating that side to put 
the result too sharply, omitting to give full force to the qualifications 
which are needful to guard it from exaggeration. It is the fate, too,. 
ofa theory, however carefully stated, to become as well in the hands 


1 Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1892. 
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of its critics as of its supporters more and more sharply defined. 
A fresh and judicial review of the facts all along the lines of an im- 
portant question still sub judice is therefore invaluable. 

If I may describe in one word the aim of Mr. Vinogradoff’s, 
volume it is to loosen the hard lines by which in the Domesday 
survey the various classes on a manor are defined, by showing that 
tenants of various kinds and grades of freedom were somewhat 
roughly forced for the fiscal purposes of the survey under heads too 
few and too simple to make them accurate as a description of the 
legal and economic condition of the various classes of tenants. 

In the survey the demesne land of the manor is in the first place 
sharply marked off from the land in-villainage, and the absence from 
the survey, generally speaking, of libere tenentes in the old Saxon 
districts is one of the most remarkable and conspicuous points which 
present themselves. Under the terms of the survey there could be 
no libere tenentes on the land in villainage, because even free men 
holding virgates of the land in villainage would be, qua these holdings, 
not libere tenentes, but holders in villainage. On the land in 
villainage itself the smaller or cottier tenants, who had no ploughs, 
formed a class by themselves of bordarw or cottarti. The still 
lower class of servi, sometimes reckoned as on the demesne land and 
sometimes as on the land in villainage, were apparently without land, 
and in a strict sense rather slaves than tenants. 

It thus becomes clear that the survey for fiscal purposes, looking 
upon the ploughs as the important units of taxation, and taxing by 
carucates and hides, described the holders of virgates in villainage, 
who contributed oxen to the ploughs and did plough service on the 
demesne land, under the common term of villani. They wereevidently 
regarded as the chief class of tenants in villainage, whilst the lesser 
or cottier tenants in villainage were regarded as of but small fiscal 
account. The main question which Mr. Vinogradoff sets himself 
to solve, in his careful examination into the legal and other evidence 
as to villainage after the Conquest, is whether there may not be) 
concealed somewhere under this Domesday phraseology a freer class 
than that of the ordinary villain. 

It does not seem likely that there could have been at the time 
of the survey concealed libere tenentes on the demesne land of the 
manors, such as are found in great numbers afterwards; nor, if this 
could be proved, would it perhaps help much the question of the 
free origin of the Saxon village community, because it is pretty clear 
that the libere tenentes on the demesne land were not the chief 
members of the village community or the chief holders of the virgates 
in its open fields. Mr. Vinogradoff, I think, does not suggest that 
_ the hidden freemen and hidden freedom are to. be sought for in this 
class of irregular tenants on the lord’s demesne land. He naturally 
seeks for the hidden freemen in the class labelled villani in the 
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survey, and for survivals of the hidden freedom within the lines of 
villainage itself. He starts his inquiry with the conviction that a 
careful analysis of ‘ villainage’ in its legal and other aspects may 
possibly disclose either one, or the other, or both. 

There is no doubt a strong presumption that the search will not 
be altogether in vain, arising from the obviously double status of the 
villain—his acknowledged freedom as compared with the servus or 
slave below him, and his servile position as compared with the libere_— 
tenentes on the demesne land, and in view of his relations to his 
lord. Sir Frederick Pollock, in his excellent little book on ‘ English 
Land Laws,’ had already expressed his conviction that the true key 
to the problem must ultimately be found in the juridical aspects of 
the manor,? and Mr. Vinogradoff’s judicial investigation into the 
legal aspects of villainage must be welcomed as bringing us nearer 
at least to a true general understanding of a subject which, as he 
puts it, forms one of the ‘ corner stones’ of any attempt to under- 
stand the social origins of western Europe and the law of develop- 
ment of human society. 

In the first essay, which treats chiefly of the legal aspect of 
villainage as defined in the law books, and as recorded incidentally 
in manorial records, the general conclusion arrived at is that, 
‘after removal of the strata of the law of villainage owing their / 
origin to the feudal system and the action of the state, the survivals 
of the condition of things before the Conquest ‘ group themselves 
naturally in one direction and are manifestations of the free 
element which went into the constitution of villainage.’ 

The main argument leading to this result. seems to me to be 
briefly this. As regards villainage on private manors the villain 
must be supposed to have lost some of his original rights. Even 
on these manors the Norman lawyers, notwithstanding a very 
strong bias in that direction, were unable to reduce his position to 
that of absolute servitude. A villain on a private manor was placed 
‘in the power of his lord, not because he was reckoned as a chattel, 
but because the courts refused him an action against his lord. 
Feudal law thus tended to lessen his moral and customary rights 
by giving him no means of enforcing them ; so that his only hope 
of their recognition lay in the growth of the power of the state by 
which in the long run he was enfranchised. It is therefore fairly 
argued that as the Norman lawyers, doing their worst for the villain 
and denying him any remedy in their rules of procedure, were 
successful only in reducing his status to that of territorial serfdom 
rather than personal enslavement, the villainage on the Saxon side 
of the Conquest must at least have been no more servile than the 
lawyers made it on private manors after the Conquest. 
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A still stronger argument in favour of greater freedom in Saxon 
times is drawn from the facts connected with manors of ancient 
demesne, and certainly Mr. Vinogradoff, if he had done nothing- 
else, would have earned the gratitude of students by the increased 
light he has thrown upon the interesting classes of tenants on these 
manors. At first sight, indeed, his candid admission, as regards 
some of these tenants, of base services and such base customs as) 
the payment of merchet, may seem to tell against his argument; 
but it isin reality necessary to it. These evidences of servitude are, 
taken ‘to afford ample proof of the fact that the status of these 
tenants has branched off from the same stem as villainage.’ If 
this be so, then the acknowledged greater freedom accidentally 
preserved to these privileged but still, legally considered, villain 
tenants, whilst lost to others, may perhaps be predicated of the whole 
class of villains before the Conquest. The case turns out to be not 
quite so simple, but still this may fairly be said, I think, to be the 
main line of the argument. . 

A good deal of weight may well be laid on the general conten- 
tion of the people and their persistent tradition that the times of 
Edward the Confessor were times of greater freedom than were 
afterwards enjoyed. The fact that the Conqueror for political pur- 
poses felt himself obliged to more or less commit himself to the 
recognition of the law of Edward the Confessor,’ affords a strong 
presumption that the tradition had a basis of fact behind it. And 
there can be little doubt that the tenacity of the people—barons 
included—in holding on to the laws of Edward the Confessor, whilst 
fairly taken as a proof of the strength of the tradition of the 
greater freedom which those laws implied, also helped to prevent 
Norman lawyers from making a reality of the phraseology of 
Roman law which was supposed to know no middle status between 
freedom and slavery. 

But Mr. Vinogradoff reminds us that it must not be inferred 
that the king intended to give greater freedom to his own tenants 
than to others. Far from it. The greater freedom is very clearly 
shown to have come to them, as it were by accident, from the posi- 
tion and immunity of their royal landlord, not from any concession 
on his part to his tenants. 

’ As supreme feudal lord it was beneath the king’s dignity to place 
himself or his tenants under the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts 
of shire and hundred. And the result was that his tenants were 
free from the burden of attendance at these courts and excepted 
from the range of their jurisdiction. 

This worked indirectly to prevent their suffering like the tenants 


7 
3. Hoc quoque precipimus, ut omnes habeant et teneant legem Edwardi Regis in 
omnibus rebus, adauctis hits quas constituimus ad utilitatem Anglcrum, Rymer, 1 
f, 1-2, 
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on private manors from the feudal denial of any remedy against 
their lords. If they had grievances in exaggerated services or other- 
wise, these grievances were not directly urged against the king but 
against his bailiffs. The king was in a sensea third party, and toa 
great extent an interested party, as against encroachments on the 
part of his bailiffs upon his tenants. So under Norman rules of 
legal procedure they could apply as against the bailiffs for ‘the 
little writ of right close,’ z.e. a royal writ not directed to the sheriff 
or justices but to the king’s bailiffs to do justice in the case. The 
chapter on ancient demesne gives interesting examples and valuable 
information bearing upon this mode of procedure, and shows that it 
survived upon manors of ancient demesne even after they had passed 
into private hands. ὁ 

Mr. Vinogradoff shows that this remedy against encroachment, 
arising out of the accident of their position as the king’s own tenants, 
kept them from losing what villains on private manors may have 
lost for want of it. Not that the services on royal manors were 
necessarily ab initio more certain and fixed and free from servile 
incidents than those on other manors, but that more of their 
ancient freedom was thus preserved to them. Even in Magna 
_ Charta in the clause providing that counties and hundreds, tithings 
and wapentakes, were to remain ad antiquas firmas, the saving words 
were added exceptis dominicis maneriis nostris. And though the 
king bound himself not to claim, or to concede to others power to 
claim, scutage or aids (beyond the recognised three feudal aids) 
without consent of his council, this was not intended to refer to the 
tenants on his own manors. Hence the historical result that when 
from time to time subsidies were granted they took the double form 
of 10ths and 15ths—i.e. ;;th of the chattels of his own tenants, 
igth only of those of the tenants of other lords. Even the clause 
relative to the ‘saving of the wainage of villains’ in amercements, 
in respect of their delicta, was not according to Mr. -Vinogradoff 
specially applicable to the villains on royal manors. 

This of course to some extent tells both ways. If the tenants 
on royal manors were not privileged because the king gave special 
privileges to his own tenants, but by the accident of their position 
as royal tenants, then it might be argued that their predecessors 
under Saxon rule may from the same accidental position have been 
protected from encroachments to which tenants of private landlords 
were subject. Royal demesne tenants may thus have had a start 
before others on the road of freedom even in Saxon times. 

This, however, is a very small point compared with what I think 
turns out to be the crucial one, and one not altogether easy to 
- answer, viz.: whether the inference is to be drawn from the 
greater freedom of the tenants on demesne manors as a whole in 
favour of the greater freedom of the villain class as a whole before 
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the Conquest ; or whether we are to argue from the greater freedom 
of the specially privileged class on these manors, called ‘ privileged 
villains’ or ‘ villain socmen,’ to the existence of a separate class of 
free socmen before the Conquest merged in the Domesday survey in 
the class of villant. 

Mr. Vinogradoff argues for both these inferences at once, but in 
this I confess that I can follow him only part of the way. 

With his usual thoroughness and candour he makes it quite 
clear that there were on manors of ancient demesne both free and’ 
villain tenants. There were, indeed, several classes, libere tenentes, 
privileged villains or villain socmen, and pure villains too. He 
candidly admits this, and shows that the courts admitted it by 
making it a matter of evidence, even on a manor proved to be of 
ancient demesne, whether the ancient services were base and un- 
certain or not. The case is, therefore, not quite so simple as it 
looks at first sight. When it is examined closely the notion of later 
writers that all tenants of ancient demesne were privileged cannot 
be maintained. 

If the right to resort to the ‘little writ’ had been the common 
privilege of all tenants on ancient demesne manors, they all might 
have been protected, and the question would be an awkward one 
how it came to pass that the greater freedom seems so much to be 
confined to the special class of villain socmen. But still whatever 
greater freedom might be found on the royal manor in its several 
classes of tenants might have led to an inference as to the greater 
freedom of these several classes before the Conquest. Bracton, 
however, and the writer of ‘ Fleta’ 4 seem to confine the use of the 
‘little writ’ to the specially privileged class of villain socmen, and 
though Mr. Vinogradoff in one place seems for a moment to imply 
the contrary,’ I do not gather that he would on the whole extend 
its use any further than Bracton and ‘ Fleta’ do. 

Now if this be so, and only the special class of privileged 
villains or villain socmen could resort to the ‘little writ,’ how can 
we argue from the greater freedom of this privileged class to the 
greater freedom of the whole class of villant before the Conquest ? 
Can it be shown that the special class of privileged socmen were | 
fairly representative of the villain class in general before the 
Conquest? Mr. Vinogradoff seems to think that it was so, but the 
authorities hardly seem to me to justify such a contention. 

Bracton after all is the most prominent witness, and his authority 
has certainly not been lessened by Mr. Vinogradoff’s brilliant iden- 
tification of the valuable manuscripts in the British Museum (since 


‘ In his chapter 1, 8, De Sokemannis, Fleta, after describing them as having the 
benefit of the ‘little writ,’ adds at the end, Item in eisdem maneriis sunt liberi tenentes: 
et feuda militaria et serjantiae et puri nativi sicuti alibi in regno. 

5 Pp. 111-12. 
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published by Professor Maitland®) as probably ‘ Bracton’s Note-book.’ 
The notes therein contained of nearly 2,000 cases decided by the 
courts afford a substantial basis for his great work ‘ De Legibus et 
Consuetudinibus Angliae. The passage in which Bracton most 
carefully describes all the classes of tenants on a royal manor is the 
famous one on f. 7. He begins by saying ‘ In dominico domini regis 
(he evidently meanson a royal demesne manor) there are several kinds 
of men’ and then he describes them in separate classes. 


There are servi or nativi, before the Conquest, at the Conquest, and 
after,and these hold villenagia, and by villain and uncertain services, 
and they even to this day do villain and uncertain customs and whatever 
is required (so long as it is within reason). 


These, notwithstanding the use of the word servi, seem clearly 
to be ordinary villani on the land in villainage, like those on other 
manors. He then proceeds to describe the privileged class thus :— 


There were also at the Conquest liberi homines who held their hold- 
ings libere, by free service or by free customs, and when they had been 
ejected by the strong hand, having afterwards returned, they received their 
old tenements to be held im villenagio by doing thenceforth servile services 
but certain and named; who indeed are called glebae adscripticii and yet 
free, because whilst doing servile services they do them not by reason of 
their persons but by reason of their holdings, and so they have not the 
assiza novae disseisinae because their holding is in villainage although 
privileged, nor yet the assiza mortis antecessoris, but only the parvum 
breve de recto according to the custom of the manor, and so they are 
called glebae adscriptici: because they enjoy such privilege in that they 
cannot be removed from the land, so long as they are able to make the 
due payments to whomsoever may succeed to the demesne of our lord 
the king, nor can they be compelled to continue to hold such holding un- 
tess they wish it. 


These are the privileged villains or villain socmen, upon which the 
argument rests: but before examining into their case let us clear the 
ground by following Bracton one step further so as to separate 
them from the other classes to which they do not belong. The two 
classes already described—the villains proper and the privileged vil- 
lains—were both of them on the land in villainage, but the remaining 
classes are on the demesne land. 


There is also another kind of men in maneriis domini regis, and they 
_ hold de dominico, and by the same villain customs and services as the 
above mentioned, but not in villainage, nor are they servi, nor were they 
at the Conquest as the first class were, but (they hold) by a certain con- 
vention which they made with their lords, and so that some of them have 
charters and some not. And these if they shall be ejected from their 


6 Τ take this opportunity of acknowledging how much we are indebted to Professor 
Maitland not only for this valuable publication, but also for his Select Pleas in 
Manorial and other Seignorial Courts, and the introduction to the latter. 
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holdings may recover seizin (according to some) per assizam novae 
disseisinae, and when they have this assize of novel disseisin their heirs 
have the assiza mortis antecessoris. 


This class is clearly that of libere tenentes on the demesne land, 
and so are the next, viz. :-— 


Those who, as elsewhere, hold libere and in libero socagio, and by 
military service, by new feoffment, and since the Conquest. 


So far, then, as Bracton’s authority goes, it seems clear that 
the royal manors contained not only the libere tenentes on the 
demesne land who could go to the common law courts, but also the 
ordinary class of villani on the land in villainage, who, because they 
held villain holdings, could not go to the common law courts, who 
could not leave the land if they chose, who could not use the parvum 
breve de recto, and so were ordinary unprivileged villains like those 
on ordinary manors. ; 

Side by side with these ordinary villains, and like them on the 
land in villainage, came the special class of privileged villains or 
villain socmen with a special history, whose predecessors before the 
Conquest had according to Bracton been libere tenentes presumably 
on the demesne land, but since the Conquest had taken holdings 
in villainage. These, because of their historically free origin from 
before the Conquest, enjoyed the distinctive privileges of fixed and 
certain services, the use of the ‘ little writ’ to protect themselves 
against encroachments, and, most important of all, the right to 
leave the land whenever they chose. 

Bracton seems to me to hold to this view consistently. In 
another passage (fol. 209) he thus describes the same privileged 
tenants :-— 

There is another kind of villainage which is held de domino rege since 
the Conquest of England, which is called villain soccage, and which is 
villainage, but nevertheless privileged, in that the tenants de dominicis 
donuni regis have the privilege not to be removed from the land so long 
as they will and can do the services, and this kind of villain socmen are 
specially called glebae adscripticwt. They do villain services though certain 
and fixed. Nor can they be compelled against their will to hold tene- 
ments of this kind, and therefore they are called liberi. They cannot 
give their holdings nor by grant transfer them to others any more than 
pure villains. Whence if the holdings have to be transferred they restore 
them to the lord or bailiff, and these deliver them to others to be held in 
villainage. 


Then, after mentioning that in royal manors there are other 
tenants, libere tenentes by military service and in free soccage, he 
adds : — 

There are, moreover, adventitii who hold in the same way as villain 
socmen by convention, but such have no privilege as other villain soemen 
saving only [according to the terms of] their convention. 

aa2 
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In short, to make a man a privileged villain or villain socman, 
with a right to use the ‘little writ,’ he must prove according to. 
Bracton not only that he is a tenant on an ancient demesne manor,. 
but also that he is one of the class who before the Conquest were libere 
tenentes and afterwards took holdings in villainage. 

The ‘ Dialogus de Scaccario ἡ is in close agreement with Bracton.. 
It represents the Conqueror as allowing free tenants who had not 
actually fought against him to resettle on their lord’s estates if they 
could obtain land from their lords, pactione legitima. These must- 
surely have been originally libere tenentes and not villani, or they 
would hardly have been treated thus. 

The cases cited by Mr. Vinogradoff seem to me on the whole to: 
confirm the view taken by the text-books, and to show both that 
the privileged class of villain socmen were not the only villain 
tenants on manors of ancient demesne, and also that they were 
hardly so overwhelmingly predominant amongst the villain tenants 
as to become fairly typical of the villain class as a whole in earlier 
times. 

The case of Stoneleigh is quoted, but the extracts given do not seem 
to me, with all deference to Mr. Vinogradoff, to prove his position 
when closely examined. The record he admits to be a very late one, 
dating after the Black Death, and the case is by no means a clear 
one. The description of tenants” begins by stating that at the time 
of the donation from the crown in the reign of Henry II there were on 
the manor seventy-three viilani, and four bordarii with two priests, 
holding altogether thirty carucates of land, as recorded in the 
Domesday survey; that there were also in the time of Henry Il 
four nativi or servi, three out of four of the successors of whom had 
died without heirs in the Black Death ; that there were also (in the 
time of Henry II) four libere tenentes holding five virgates of the king 
in capite per servicia sokemanrie and two libere tenentes holding two 
messuages, and half a virgate in parva sokemanria. There were 
also twenty-four cottiers. Mr. Vinogradoff does not make it at all 
clear that the so-called socmanni who attended the courts in later 
times, and whose services were free, were not the successors of the 
socmen who were libere tenentes rather than of the seventy-three 
villani mentioned in the register. Indeed, the result of the curious dis- 
pute in 50 Henry III in which some of them were involved is recorded. 
to have been the recovery by the king of his “ seizin ’ on the ground 
that these tenants were liberi et tenere debent tenementa sua de 
domino rege in capite.8 This means surely that they were not 
villain socmen at all, and is fully in harmony with another passage 
quoted (p. 116) in which it is said that upon this manor there were. 
both tenants who held their tenements in sokemanria de feudo et 
hereditate, and others who held their tenements ad voluntatem. 

7 P, 429. 8 Ῥ, 428. 
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abbatis. The records, however, are obscure, and in private hands, 
and they may contain evidence which has satisfied Mr. Vinogradoff 
but which is not contained in the extracts he has given. 

Another case quoted is that of the tenants of Tavistock. The 
complainants claimed as socmen on a manor of ancient demesne 
the privilege of such tenants. It having been ascertained that in 
the Domesday entry there were mentioned no socmanni but only 
villam and servi—a fact probably not much to the point—and as it 
had also been found, by inquisition, that some of the complainants 
were adventicti whose holdings had been granted to them since the 
Conquest ‘at the will of the lord,’ it was held that the complainants 
had not proved any ‘certainty of status’ and must continue to 
hold per servilia servicia. It seems that they had failed to show 
that they belonged individually to the privileged class, and so were 
held to be ordinary villains. 

The case of King’s Ripton is still more important. It seems at 
first sight to show that in this case at least the socmanni formed. 
the mass of tenants on the land in villainage. The manor belonged 
to the abbot of Ramsey. Inthe Ramsey cartulary is an inquisition, 
dated 1807, which states that the manor of King’s Ripton contains 
five hides, two of which are in dominico, and three in the hands of 
sokemanni who hold twenty and a half virgates.!° There were about 
‘a score of these sokemanni and only three other tenants who held 
crofts, and not virgates. The socmen here evidently held the mass 
‘of the land in villainage. At an earlier date, i.e. in 1275, thirteen 
of these tenants afterwards called socmanni in the inquisition, com- 
plained that their services were originally certain, viz. five shillings 
per virgate, but that they had in the time of Henry I, and since, 
been grievously increased ; and indeed the abbot’s statement of their 
actual services makes them very much like those of ordinary villains, 
including merchet, leyrwite, and weekwork as well as boonwork on 
certain days. It was not disputed that the manor was of ancient 
demesne, and a jury was granted. Upon inquisition it was found 
that the services had been, with a trifling exception, as the abbot 
stated, from the time of Henry I, who had granted the manor to 
the abbot of Ramsey. And the decision was ‘that the said men 
and those who shall issue from the said men, do the said 
services and customs to the said abbot and his successors abbots 
of Ramsey henceforth for ever, and that the said men be in 
mercy.’ !! 

What does this decision mean if not that these men, though 
loosely called socmanni because they were tenants on a manor of 
ancient demesne, had as in the last case failed to prove that they 


a hg i 10 Ramsey Cartulary, i. 398. 
"| See the full statement of this remarkable case in Mr. Maitland’s introductory 
note on the Manor of King’s Ripton, Selden Soc. ii. 99-105. 
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were privileged villains. It was decided that their services were 
not fixed and certain like those of privileged villains, and that 
neither they nor their issue could leave the land when they pleased. 
What is the meaning of this if not that they were ordinary villains ? 
And so again this case, in which the mass of the land in villainage 
on a demesne manor was held in virgates by so-called socmanni, 
fails to prove that it was held by the privileged class, and proves 
instead that the virgates of land in villainage were held by ordinary 
villains. 

If I am right in the view I have taken of Bracton’s evidence and 
of these interesting cases cited by Mr. Vinogradoff in his chapter on 
ancient demesne, I cannot altogether follow his inference from the 
evidence to the greater freedom of the whole class of villains before 
the Conquest. He seems to me to misread the evidence in one 
important point. In his summing up (at p. 136) he admits again 
that villain socmen are to be carefully distinguished from ordinary 
villains; but he adds ‘the privileged group is the normal one. 
Villain socmen are the men of ancient demesne; villains are the ex- 
ception; they appear only on the lord’s demesne, and seem very few, 
80 far as we can make a calculation of numbers.’ 

Neither Bracton nor the cases seem to me to prove this. May 
not Mr. Vinogradoff have been misled by the Stoneleigh case ? 
The four servi in that case may perhaps like the Domesday servi 
have been on the demesne; but, if they were, they were not villant. 
Clearly in the case of King’s Ripton the socmanni who turned out to 
be unprivileged villains were not on the demesne but on the land in 
villainage. So, too, Bracton’s first class of ordinary villains were 
not on the demesne land but held villenagia on the land in villain- 
age. This brings us again to the special peculiarity of the privileged 
class that they had been libere tenentes before the Conquest, pre- 
sumably on the demesne land of the manors, and had remained 
free in status after the Conquest though holding thenceforth villain 
tenements on the land in villainage. To make the inference hold as 
to the greater freedom of the whole class of villains before the 
Conquest they ought, as it seems to me, not only to be the main 
class of villain tenants on these manors, but also to have been 
villani before as well as after the Conquest. The privileged class of 
the villain socmen seem not to have been villani before the Conquest, 
and the proof is it seems to me hardly conclusive that they formed 
to the extent which Mr. Vinogradoff supposes the main mass of 
tenants on the royal demesne manor after it. 

The case of Kent is one from which inferences in favour of the 
greater freedom of villains before the Conquest may be drawn, apart 
from the question of ancient demesne. But, however suggestive 
in itself, it cannot obviously be regarded, any more than the case of 
the Danish manors with their numerous soemanni, typical of Saxon 
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England as a whole, and certainly not of the villain class as a 
whole. Along with parts of Essex, the Kentish records differ in 
phraseology from those of the rest of England. Their sullungs of two 
hundred and forty acres occur also in the manors of Essex belong- 
ing to St. Paul’s, and the custom of gavelkind and succession of the 
youngest child mark it off as exceptional. Mr. Vinogradoff is, 
however, quite within his right in urging that these exceptional 
cases must be allowed to force upon us the admission that the 
term villanus in the Domesday survey was wide enough to cover 
them, and therefore wide enough presumably to cover other varia- 
tions from the ordinary type of villainage. We must allow e.g. 
that on any manor and in any district, exceptional or not, freemen 
here and there holding as they may have done virgates of the land 
in villainage, and so doing villain services without ceasing in law to 
be freemen, may have been classed under the term villani in the 
survey as well as the privileged socmen. 

I freely accept this part of his case whilst doubting whether’ he 
has succeeded in proving that the privileged socmen on manors 
of royal demesne stood in a position sufficiently representative of 
villainage in general to make their case the foundation of a valid 
inference as to the whole class of villains before the Conquest. 

I have no wish to minimise the importance of any survivals in 
law or in fact pointing to the once greater freedom of the whole 
villain class or to the once free elements absorbed in it. A great 
deal of interesting matter and a great many points too numerous 
to mention are brought together in tnis volume pointing in this 
direction. There are matters connected with the position of villains 
in the manorial courts, in the usages of these courts themselves, 
in the forms by which transfers of holdings and successions to them 
were effected, which are well worth careful study, and which testify 
to the double element in villainage—the legal denial of any real 
property of a villain in his holding, coupled in the form of transfer 
with what seems a practical admission of it. Bracton himself 
reminds us that even the privileged villain on royal demesne manors, 
when he makes a transfer, surrenders his holding to the lord to be 
regranted to the transferee, the fiction of the new grant satisfying 
the legal denial, whilst the symbolic handing of the rod seems to ad- 
mit after all some property in the villain of which it is the symbol. 
These things and many others must be at least warnings to us not to 
read into our notion of medieval serfdom sentimental considerations 
drawn from modern civilisation and our modern conception of 
slavery on the one hand and of freehold property on the other. It is, 
for instance, well worth always recollecting that the very element 
which goes so far to make up our modern idea of serfdom, the 
attachment to the soil, has two sides. The fact that the villain 
socmen were adscripticit glebae was counted by Bracton as one of 
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their privileges, involving as it did security of tenure. In their case 
the right was one-sided, they could leave the land as they chose, 
which the unprivileged villain could not do. That free men were 
constantly found taking villain holdings, with all their services and 
obligations, showed that so long as they retained personal freedom 
they were willing to satisfy their land hunger at the price. 

Still after all, when the question is put whether serfdom after the 
Conquest was better or worse, less or more onerous, imposing less 
or more restraint upon personal freedom than in old Saxon days, 
it is I think a question of evidence rather. than inference. And I 
may be allowed to cite at least one case in point '* from,‘ Bracton’s 
Note-book,’ not mentioned by Mr. Vinogradoff, the evidence of 
which is, I think, stronger than a good deal of inference on the point 
of comparison between the practical freedom of the Saxon ceorl on 
a Saxon manor and his successor after the Conquest on the same 
manor. 

It is not the case strictly of a manor of ancient demesne, but of 
a manor which during the reigns of Egbert, Ethelwulf, and Alfred 
had been a royal manor, and which had been granted by King 
Edward in a.p. 900 to the monastery of St. Swithin’s at Winchester. 
Hysseburn (Hurstburne) was one of three manors, the tenants of 
which, in the year 1237, complained against the prior that since it 
had ceased to be a royal manor other customs and services had 
been exacted than they had been accustomed to pay in the days 
when it was a royal manor. It was answered on the part of the 
prior that no services beyond those customary had been exacted, that 
it was not a manor of ancient demesne because it had been granted 
to St. Swithin’s 200 years before the Conquest, and that at the time 
of this grant the tenants were liable and accustomed to do ‘ whatever 
was required of them.’'® It was also stated that a record had been 
made of the tenancies and the services in about 1188, that since 
that date, during forty years, the land had been put to farm at one 
time in the hands of firmarw, at other times in the hands of the 
villains themselves, and that the firmarti had commuted some of 
the services into money payments and diminished the services far 
below those described in the record. The judgment was that ‘ in- 
asmuch as the said men acknowledged that they were villani, and 
had nothing to say against it, they must do the accustomed services, 
and that the king would not interfere as the case was not one of 
ancient demesne.’ 

I allude to this case because it refers to one of the two precious 
instances of manors the record of the services of which under Saxon 
kings has been preserved. The averment of the prior in this case 
was that the services while under royal Saxon ownership had been 


12 No. 1237. 
13 Et tune facere debuerunt et consueverunt quicquid eis preciperetur. 
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unrestricted, ‘ whatever was required,’ which was the technical phrase 
used to denote the uncertain services of pure villainage.™ 

In this case, if we may trust the record, we are able to trace back 
the services to their original Saxon conditions 400 years earlier. The 
description in the original charter of King Edward a.p. 900 of the 
services of the ceorls upon the royal manor of Hysseburn when it was 
handed over to the monastery confirm fully the statement of the 
prior, for after defining the gafol-yrth and other special gafol-work 
and payments it describes the week-work as follows: ‘And every 
week do what work they are bid 15 except three weeks—one at mid- 
winter, the second at Easter, and the third at Gangdays.’ : 

What becomes in this case of the greater freedom in Saxon 
times? It seems to be clear that these ‘ceorls’ would have been 
classed by Bracton as ‘pure villains.’ But, setting aside legal 
definitions, were the ceorls on this royal manor of King Alfred and 
his ancestors less serfs or more free than under the prior who had 
put their services on record, and then allowed the land to remain 
sometimes in the hands of firmarii, and sometimes of the villains 
themselves during a period of forty years ? 

This case seems to me to lead up to another point of great 
economic importance which Mr. Vinogradoff has not overlooked, 
and which constituted I think a substantial set-off at least, even in 
the case of the ordinary villain, to his legal degradation. The 
advantages arising from a settled government, the power and unity 
of the state, and the extension of commerce and prosperity under 
cover of the law and order thus established very soon after the 
Conquest, gave back to the villain tenants economically far more 
than the lawyers took away in legal definition and status. We 
should surely misread medieval history if, seeing only the legal side 
of the later villainage, we lost sight of this. 

Economic laws, belonging not to the old feudal, but to the new 
commercial order of things, were historically the source of a practical 
freedom which existed though it was ignored by the lawyers. This 
practical freedom grew till in the long run, in spite of legal defi- 

4 P, 298. 

15 Mr. Vinogradoff points out that such expressions sometimes apply to the kind 
rather than the amount of the work that may be required. But that in this con- 
nexion the expression is distinctive of pure villainage, and is used to contrast their 
uncertain services with fixed and certain services, such as those of the privileged 
villains, cf. (1) Bracton’s description of the first class of ordinary servi as villains who 
villanas faciunt consuetudines et incertas ‘et quicquid eis preceptum fuerit’... 
(2) The prior of St. Swithin’s twnc facere debuerunt et consueverunt ‘quicquid ets 
preciperetur,’ and (3) the words of King Edward’s charter, And @elce wucan wircen 
Sat hi man hate. . . . Compare also Bracton, p. 208, b, where he gives as the distine- 
tion between pure villainage and privileged villainage that the pure villain faciet de 
villenagio ‘ quwicquid οἱ praeceptum fuerit,’ nec scire debeat sero quid facere debeat in 
crastino, et semper tenebitur ad incerta. . . . See also the excellent réswmé of Brac- 


ton’s view of villainage in the App. note C. of Sir Frederick Pollock’s The Land Laws. 
16. See chapters vi. and vii. 
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nitions and even directly deterrent laws, it at last. reduced villainage 
to a thing of antiquarian rather than actual interest, and perhaps 
the very worst legal definitions belong to the time when serfdom 
was least real and most a thing of the past. Like the Statutes of 
Labourers passed after the Black Death they were ineffectual 
attempts to regain in law what in fact had been already lost to the 
landlords. 

Even between the Domesday survey and the hundred rolls, i.e. 
in the first two centuries after the Conquest, the growth of popula 
tion, of the woollen manufactures, of the number of libere tenentes 
on demesne land (many of them the overflow of the villains), of the 
commutation of services into money payments, of the migration, 
which laws could not stop, of villains from the country to the towns ; 
all these economic changes, some of which began early (witness the 
cases in the Boldon Book and that already alluded to of Hurstbourne 
of the villains farming the demesne land and their own services 
for a fixed payment), had freed the tenants in great measure as a . 
matter of fact from the manorial control which the lawyers were 
trying to tighten. And when the Black Death came and further 
freed the villains by increasing the value of labour, the attempt of 
the landlords by statute and through the courts to enforce again 
the actual services (now more valuable than the payments into 
which they had become commuted) ended as we know in the rebel- 
lion of Wat Tyler; the result being that the law of the law-books and 
even the special enactments by statute became a dead letter and the 
serfdom of the lawyers as we have said a thing thereafter of anti- 
quarian interest. 

Having, from an economic point of view, made this reservation, 
which I think Mr. Vinogradoff will not-quarrel with, I will end this 
very imperfect notice of the first of these masterly essays with the 
expression of the belief that whilst his method has precluded him 
from anticipating the results of his own examination of the Saxon 
evidence which is to be given in a future volume, the simple facts 
which the Saxon records themselves disclose will when he comes to 
them afford the most natural explanation of the intricate problems 
which puzzled Norman lawyers in connexion with the status of 
yillainage. 

No great gulf seems to have existed between the Saxon and 
Norman manorial system.. The Domesday survey in the same sen- 
tence describes the condition of manors before and after the Con- 
quest. In each manor there is the same division into land in 
demesne and land in villainage, the inland and the geneat land. 
The three classes of tenants on the land in villainage are the same 
after as before the Conquest, the villanus or gebur, the bordarius 
or cottier, and the servus or theow. ‘The services of the gebur, as 
given in Saxon documents, are substantially the same to all 
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intents and purposes as those of the later villanus, both his 
payments (or gafol) and his services and week-work on his lord’s 
demesne. The geburs are holders of yardlands of scattered 
acres on the geneat land, just as the villani are holders of virgates 
on the land in villainage after the Conquest. All these simple 
external facts are the same. ‘The phraseology only is changed, 
and that very little. The gebur, moreover,-in status is not a slave ; 
he has the theow below him, just as the villanus is not a slave and 
has the servus below him. The theow in Aelfric’s dialogue envies 
the gebur because, he says, ‘I am not free.’ But the gebur him- 
self is not a full freeman because he has services to perform on 
the lord’s demesne and cannot leave the land if he chooses. In 
this point also the gebur and the villanus are alike. Finally the 
villanus after the Conquest has no legal remedy (except on the 
royal manors) against his lord, and we have the proof of the eccle- 
siastical supplement to King Edgar’s laws that ‘if the geneat neg- 
lected to pay his lord’s gafol he must expect that his lord in his 
anger will spare neither his goods nor his life.’ 

There appears to be therefore a remarkably close and clear con- 
tinuity in the character of the serfdom of the gebur or villanus, 
and the simple facts of his position seem to be on the whole almost 
exactly those which Mr. Vinogradoff has shown to have existed after 
the Conquest in spite of the confusions in legal definitions. 

The typical case of a newly made Saxon gebur’s history from 
beginning to end is that given by the ‘Rectitudines.’ The lord 
places him on his land, provides him with his yardland and pair of 
oxen and other outfit; he thereupon becomes his gebur, owing the 
customary services of the manor in return for his yardland, and on 
his death everything theoretically goes back to his lord, because it 
came from him, though as a matter of fact his son born on the land, 
as we know, mostly succeeds to his holding. These simple facts, 
translated by the Norman lawyers with an evident bias against free- 
dom into legal language, explain better perhaps than anything else 
the confusions in the legal status of the villain as well as the 
territorial character of his serfdom. 

But Mr. Vinogradoff has shown that the Norman legal evidence 
points to survivals of a class of socmen, or privileged villains, above 
the ordinary villain. What are we to make of these? Again the 
actual facts of the Saxon period afford, as it seems to me, the sim- 
plest solution of the problem. The laws of Ine make a clear dis- 
tinction between the man who already has a homestead and then 
hires a yardland at a certain gafol under agreement from his lord 
and the man who receives his outfit and his homestead and becomes 
a gebur of his lord. The first is a mere gafolgelder, a free tenant 
it may be, though holding a yardland of geneat land or land in 
villamage. The lord cannot force this gafolgelder to do servile 
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weekwork and make himself into a gebur or villain as if he had 
found him his homestead and outfit. He remains a gafolgelder and 
may come and go as he pleases, according to the terms of his agree- 
ment with his lord. 

How many of these gafolgelders by contract were to be found 
on Saxon manors, whether on the lord’s demesne or holding vir- 
gates in the open fields, libere tenentes or free holders of villain 
holdings, as I have elsewhere stated we cannot tell, but if we may 
take the experience of the interval between the Domesday survey 
and the hundred rolls as any guide to the natural multiplication of 
libere tenentes on the lord’s demesne, the class may have become 
numerous on many, and perhaps mostly on royal manors, without 
giving ground, I think, for any inference in favour of the original 
‘freedom of the Saxon village community. 

For Mr. Vinogradoff’s final verdict on the origin of villainage 
we must wait in patience and confidence till he has mastered for 
us the Saxon evidence. In the meantime, as a provisional hypo- 
thesis, may not the general disappearance from the Domesday sur- 
vey of any class above villant on most manors be sufficiently ex- 
plained, as Bracton and the ‘ Dialogus’ both explain it, as the natural 
effect of conquest ? Would it not be natural that after conquest the 
Saxon gafolgelders should as a general rule be swept in the survey 
into the class of villani, from which they differed perhaps not much 
except in status ; whilst in districts like the Danish districts, where 
they were too numerous and too important to be thus treated, the 
recognition of the extra class of socmen may have been forced as it 
were into the Domesday record? I am not sure that Mr. Vino- 
gradoff’s inferences from the legal evidence will lead him much 
further than this. 


The second essay sustains the interest of the inquiry. It treats 
of the manor, the village community and the open field system of 
holdings and methods of husbandry. There is throughout the same 
careful and exhaustive treatment and the judicial attitude is well 
maintained. One valuable point is considered after another, and 
each chapter has its own historical value altogether apart from the 
ulterior object. But still the strain is to find survivals or sug- 
gestions of original Saxon freedom in the facts of the post-Domesday 
period, without any light being allowed prematurely to come in 
from the Saxon side, so that again the full force of the points 
made cannot be understood till we know what conclusion may be 
come to after consideration of the Saxon evidence itself. 

The open field system takes a prominent place in this part of the 
inquiry. Mr. Vinogradoff’s description of it bristles with points 
of interest. They belong to two classes carefully discriminated. 
Some of them belong to the side of manorial control, others to the 
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side of the original independence of the open field system from the 
manor. | 

Evidence is sought for and found in the post-Domesday facts to 
prove that the open field system, with its scattered ownership, can- 
not have been created by the manorial system. The fact that it 
existed geographically beyond the manorial range in Wales under 
the tribal system, and presumably in both Germany and Britain 
before the Roman conquest, taken together with its prevalence still 
in Russia and India, make ‘this perfectly clear. 

Its tribal origin in Germany and Wales does not, of course, come 
within the restricted range of the evidence. But I may be allowed 
to suggest here, as I have done elsewhere, that the practice described 
both in the Germania of Tacitus and in the Welsh laws of the 
annual ploughing up of a portion of the waste or common pasture, 
letting it return to pasture when the crop has been removed, must 
surely, after all, be the true explanation of its most important com- 
munal feature everywhere, viz. the common right of pasture over 
the whole arable area when not under crop. I have elsewhere tried 
to show that the wide prevalence in the ‘ usages locaux’ through- 
out France of the vaine pdtuwre is the best proof we could have of 
the original prevalence there of the open field system. As regards 
its communal, or, as I should prefer to say, tribal origin, I think sete 
has been, and can be, no dispute. 

Regarding the manor thus as superimposed upon a pre-existing 
open field system, there is another point on which misapprehension, 
rather than difference of opinion, has sometimes needlessly arisen ; 
viz. the practical independence in certain cases of the manor and 
the open field system. Although the areas of the manor and of the 
village with its open field system often are identical, they do not 
always correspond. Mr. Vinogradoff points to cases where disputes 
arise, and conventions are made between the lord on one side and the 
tenants as a body on the other side; the tenants—the villata— 
seeming to act as a corporate unity. Allusion has been made to 
cases like those recorded in the Boldon Book, where the body of 
tenants are found farming their own services under agreement with 
. the lord of the manor. Examples of this seeming independence of 
action may thus arise even when the area of the manor and of the 
village community are one. But they also occur when the areas 
are not identical. 

Obviously the difference in the areas may occur in two ways. 
Sometimes one manor embraced several separate systems of open 
fields. Sometimes a single system of open fields was worked 
by tenants of several distinct manors. In France the abbeys 
habitually became endowed not so much with manors or whole 
villas as with one or more mansior holdingsin each of a great number 
of villas scattered over a wide tract of country. 
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The manor of Aston and Cote so often quoted, and recently so 
ably described by Mr. Gomme, as containing survivals from a 
once free and self-acting community, is naturally chosen by Mr. 
Vinogradoff as a typical example of what might take place when the 
tenants of several manors joined in the same open field husbandry, 
and held virgates of scattered strips intermixed in the same open 
fields. In such a case the necessary and anciently open-air meeting 
of the tenants to make the routine arrangements of the husbandry 
of their common open fields, must of necessity be separate and dis- 
tinct from any one manorial court. It must needs embrace the 
tenants of all the manors. In Aston and Cote the manors had 
anciently been one. But the parent manor had become divided, 
and possibly therefore since the division a representative arrange- 
ment had grown up, each manor contributing tenants to a 
council of ‘ sixteen,’ whilst the attempt of one manorial lord in the 
seventeenth century to intermeddle unduly, was, of course, declared 
illegal and rightfully resisted. Nor can we doubt that in such a 
case any archaic incidents which cling to the open-air assembly and 
its methods must be attributed to the open field system rather than 
to the manorial side of the arrangement. 

The Hitchin manor is instanced as an example of the other 
case, i.e. of an originally single manor covering more than one 
system of open fields. The Hitchin tenants and those of an 
actually adjoining hamlet met in one court for the business of the 
open fields and common lands of both, but this court apparently 
took no part in the open field arrangements of the outlying 
hamlets. 

Mr. Vinogradoff may well take these and many other points in 
which open field husbandry shows independence from manorial 
control, and elements of free and independent action on the part of 
the tenants as strong proof that the manorial element is super- 
imposed on the communal, and not the foundation of it. The open 
field system may well even under manorial control have retained 
survivals of freedom inherited from its communal or tribal origin. 

Kven in the manor itself may sometimes be found survivals of 
early tribal conditions. Mr. Vinogradoff points amongst other things 
to the firma unius noctis as a survival of an older arrangement than the 
manorial one of demesne land, worked by the tenants’ services. ‘One 
cannot help thinking,’ he writes,!’ ‘ that such a practice must have 
come from the very earliest times when a Saxon or a Celtic chieftain 
got his income from the territory under his sway by moving from one 
place to another with his retinue, and feeding on the people for a cer- 
tain period.’ He points also to the fact that the demesne land is often 
found intermixed with the strips of the peasant’s virgates as another 
indication of an intermediate stage between the payment of tribute 

7 P, 808. 
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in kind by a practically self-dependent community, and the double 
husbandry of a manor with its demesne and tenant land. 

On one point I think Mr. Vinogradoff’s view suffers from what 
seems almost like an unconscious prejudice against the Welsh 
tribal evidence. He mentions it only to discard it, whilst his own 
Russian experience seems to me for once to mislead him. In ex- 
plaining the reason of the scattered acres composing a yardland,'* the 
necessity for an easy method of obtaining fairness and equality is 
no doubt rightly stated as the basis of the system all over the 
world.'® But within the lines of the open field system there are 
different modes of attaining this object. Mr. Vinogradoff seems to 
think that the Russian method is nearer to the English than the 
Welsh tribal method of co-aration. “The Russian method is, how- 
ever, I think, one quite alien from the English. In the Russian 
redivisions the land is divided first into large areas, and then each 
of these areas is divided, not as in England into equal acres or half 
acres, or even into Russian desiatinas, but into irregular blocks, 
varying in size with the number of adult males in the households. 
Each family thus gets in each large division a single plot of a 
size proportioned to its numbers. The plots are unequal, so as to 
produce the required equality of burden or of right as between the 
households. This is not the English method. The English method 
divided the furlongs into equal acre or half-acre strips which repre- 
sented a day-work of ploughing, and nominally the holder of each 
virgate with his pair of oxen took as his holding thirty or sixty 
of these strips; and there are many survivals of cases in which he 
took them in a regular rotation with his neighbours, as on the 
Winslow manor. The Welsh evidence parallel in date is, I think, 
much nearer what we find on English open fields than the arrange- 
ment on the Russian fields. The tribesmen and also the taeogs in 
Wales yoked their oxen to a common plough. The strip was a 
day-work, and they took the strips in rotation according to the place 
of their oxen in the team. And this result of co-aration seems 
to fit in with the fact that the lord’s demesne land was often 
scattered amongst the virgates of the tenants, and also with the 
Saxon method of ploughing three acres of each virgate as gafolyrth 
for the lord, and of setting apart ‘every tenth acre as it was tra- 
versed by the plough’ for the tithe. Mr. Vinogradoff rejects the 
theory of Saxon co-aration, because after the Conquest he finds the 
tenants ploughing with their own small teams instead of with the 
normal plough of eight oxen. But it is surely too much to expect 
primitive methods to be carried out with exactness of similarity 
in all points for centuries after the Conquest. I think that the 
Welsh tribal evidence may well be taken as a typical example of 
co-aration for England also, especially as the big plough team of 


18 P, 224, 19 P, 254. 
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eight oxen is the normal team common to both Welsh and Saxon 
systems, and the Saxon holder of a yardland and later Norman 
holder of a virgate were alike connected with the single pair of oxen 
as the larger unit of the hide or carucate was with the full team of 
eight oxen. Points like these, belonging partly to the at present 
excluded evidence, can hardly fail to influence Mr. Vinogradoff’s 
judgment when he comes to deal directly with the question whether 
the open field system on the top of which the manor came was of 
Saxon or of British origin. 

A more important point still is one connected with the holdings. 
Mr. Vinogradoff, with I think undoubted justice, lays to the credit 
of the manorial side of the arrangement the fixed and indivisible 
character of the virgates, and the apparently single succession to 
them in manorial records; and his suggestion is a valuable one, 
that this apparent unity involved, as time went on and the system 
was breaking up, an actual plurality of occupation. The virgates 
must, from the nature of the case, have been to some extent family 
holdings. They might well become even house-communities or 
clusters of households, though in the lord’s eye one, and though 
the eldest, or where junior right prevailed the youngest, son in suc- 
cession was responsible and recorded in the surveys as the single 
holder. He shows that in the Kentish district, and in Essex where 
the sullung or solanda takes the place of the hide and where gavel- 
kind prevailed, the unity of the hides and virgates was preserved 
only for purposes of taxation and the services ; whilst in reality the 
holdings clustered under the nominal unit were many and irregu- 
lar.” Nothing but permanent manorial control could surely have 
kept up for centuries even the semblance of unity; and in Kent, 
owing probably to the prevalence of the custom of gavelkind, the 
system was evidently breaking up earlier than in other districts. 


In concluding this imperfect notice of the work of a personal 
friend and able fellow-worker, I hope I shall not be misunderstood. 
I have followed the main line of argument rather than details. As 
a true picture of villainage in its legal and technical aspects for the 
first two centuries after the Conquest, this volume, it seems to me, 
must ever hold a high place. Nothing so thorough on the subject 
has hitherto been published, and the reader must feel that it has 
materially advanced our knowledge. The points I have ventured to 
criticise, so far as the facts are concerned, affect a very small part 
indeed of the substantial mass of facts collected in this volume. 
The value of thé work as a description of villainage is not affected 
by my criticism, and will, I have no doubt, be still better under- 
stood when the results of the earlier evidence are added in another 
volume. It is Mr. Vinogradoff’s inferences as to origin, rather than 


Ὁ Very interesting examples of the same thing occur in the ninth-century records 
of the abbey of St. Germain de Prés, edited by M. Guerard. 
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his facts, that with very great deference I have been unable 
altogether to accept. 

Whilst welcoming the evidence in favour of the view that Saxon 
serfdom was not so complete as the Norman lawyers would have 
made it if they could, or so all-embracing as the classification of 
the Domesday survey would at first sight imply, I have not been 
able to follow Mr. Vinogradoff altogether as to the ultimate direc-. 
tion in which he does not conceal his view that the inferences point. 
These inferences are after all, in one sense, the object of his work, 
and therefore I have felt bound to deal with them as plainly as I 
could. I have been anxious neither to exaggerate nor to conceal 
the extent of the agreement or divergence of view. So far as I can 
judge of it, it amounts to this. Mr. Vinogradoff has succeeded, I 
think, in showing much more clearly than has been shown before 
in the post-Domesday evidence survivals of freedom in two separate » 
directions, (1) of the freedom of the class of Saxon gafolgelders or~ 
libere tenentes, swept, except in the Danish districts, into the Domes- 
day class of villani, (2) of the independence of the open field system 
from the manorial system imposed upon it. Both these free ele- 
ments seem to me to be entirely consistent with the Saxon evidence, 
but I have expressed my conviction that the first of them will not 
be found to date back to the original Saxon settlements, whilst the 
second appears to me to belong to the open field system which dates 
back long before them. 

Whether Mr. Vinogradoff will ultimately differ from this view, 
I cannot tell. From his present point of view he perhaps naturally 
takes both these classes of survivals of an earlier freedom as point- 
ing in one direction and ‘as presenting a most powerful check to 
the theory of a servile origin of the English village community, and 
as throwing the burden of proof on those who contend for such an 
origin as against the theory of a free village feudalised in process 
of time.’ 

The burden of proof, so long as the evidence is restricted to the 
post-Domesday side, may well seem to Mr. Vinogradoff to rest 
where he has placed it. I shall willingly keep my eyes open to the 
further development of his views, and expect to find many points 
in which he will modify my own; but I shall not be surprised if, 
when he comes to treat of the Saxon evidence and to let in the 
side lights of Welsh and Continental evidence, he does not more or 
less acknowledge that the British village community was already 
a good deal “ feudalised’ (if the word may be used in this sense and 

for so early a date) before the Saxon conquest, and perhaps under 
Belgie influence before the Roman conquest. He may even yet 
find sounder explanations of legal and other survivals of ancient 
freedom than in the theory of originally free Saxon settlements of 
the type of the supposed German mark. 
F. ΒΕΒΒΟΗΜ. 
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A Legal View of Cranmer's Execution 


HE fatal letters patent of the dying boy King Edward YI, 

which were designed to confer the succession to the throne on 
‘Lady Jane Grey, but, failing of this purpose, only caused wide- 
spread death and ruin, were subscribed by all, or almost all the 
members of the king’s council. Cranmer, although his name in 
virtue of his supreme rank in the council appeared first, was in fact 
the last to subscribe. The commands and entreaties of his beloved 
sovereign and godson unhappily prevailed upon him, although he 
well knew the illegality of the act, and pleaded his oath to observe 
the succession established by Henry VIII. 

On 13 Nov. 1553 he was tried and found guilty of high treason, 
and condemned to be executed at Tyburn. 

Strype in his ‘Memorials of Cranmer,’' and Burnet in his 
‘History of the Reformation,’ ? state that Mary pardoned Cranmer. 
Such a pardon, however, would be superseded by the act of parlia- 
ment (1 Mary, st. 2, ch. 19 on the Roll in Chancery) by which 
Cranmer was attainted. It was entitled ‘An Acte for the confir- 
mation of the attainder of John late Duke of Northumberland and 
others,’ and included Cranmer. It is noticeable that the duke 
alone is named in the title, although the archbishop was superior 
tohim inrank. This probably was done in order that only the most 
unpopular name should appear in the title of the act. The act 
recites the treasons of John duke of Northumberland, Thomas 
Cranmer archbishop of Canterbury, William marquis of North- 
ampton, John earl of Warwick, Sir Ambrose Dudley, knight, 
Guilford Dudley, esq., and Jane his wife, Henry Dudley, esq., Sir 
Andrew Dudley, knight, Sir John Gate, knight, and Sir Thomas 
Palmer, knight, their conviction and attainder according to law, and 
the executions of the duke of Northumberland, Sir John Gate, and 
Sir Thomas Palmer. Then by the act all of these persons, whether 
dead or living, are attainted, and their lands and goods forfeited to 
the crown. The act then declares that those of them who were still 
living ‘ shall suffer pains of death.’ It contains a saving from for- 
feiture of the lands, &c., of the archbishopric of Canterbury. 


1 Oxford ed. 1840, i. 460. 2 Hist. of the Ref. ed. Pocock, iii. 396. 
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The parliamentary attainder could of course be removed only 
by another act of parliament. This was done in the case of the 
marquis of Northampton, by an act of 1 Mary, st. 3, No. 47, which 
recites that, notwithstanding the queen’s pardon of him, he re- 
mained attainted by parliament. 

If further proof of the effectiveness of the act to supersede the 
queen’s pardon of Cranmer were needed, it is furnished by an act 
passed in the 5th of Elizabeth (ch. 45) for the restitution in blood. 
of the heirs of Thomas Cranmer late archbishop of Canterbury, 
which recites his attainder as well as and by the course of the 
common law, as also by authority of parliament, and that by 
reason thereof they stood and were in person, lineage, and blood, 
corrupted and attainted. In fact at Cranmer’s trial for heresy at 
Oxford, Dr. Storey, addressing the archbishop, said that he was. 
attainted of high treason and but a dead man by the laws of the 
realm.’ If so, could he be put to death otherwise than as an attainted 
traitor should be? To answer this question we must consider the 
statutory authority under which the penalty of death by burning 
was decreed against those whom an ecclesiastical tribunal pro- 
nounced to be heretics. Of the numerous statutes levelled against 
heresy the most important for the present case seems to me the 
notorious one of 2 Henry IV, ch. 15, commonly known as the act 
de haeretico comburendo. 

An act passed in the reign of Henry VIII (25 Henry VIII, 
ch. 14) repeals the act of 2 Henry IV, but was itself repealed by 
1 Edward VI, ch. 12. This repeal of the act of Henry VIII would, 
according to the then state of the law, by implication revive the act 
of Henry IV. But, to make assurance doubly sure, an act of Philip 
and Mary (1 & 2 P. & M. ch. 6) expressly revived the act of 
Henry IV, as well as that of Henry V and one of 5 Richard II 
(st. 2, ch. 5) which last does not seem to me relevant to the 
present question. Accordingly the trial of Cranmer for heresy 
and his subsequent execution were carried out under the acts of 
Henry IV and Henry V. 

This act of Henry IV recites the rise of the Lollards, and that. 
the diocesans of the realm could not by their jurisdiction spiritual, 
without the aid of the royal majesty, sufficiently correct the said 
false and perverse people. It then empowered the diocesan to arrest. 
any person defamed or evidently suspected of heresy, and, if the 
diocesan or his commissaries should canonically convict such person 
of heresy, and the convicted person should refuse duly to abjure, or 
having abjured should relapse, so that, according to the holy canons, 
he ought to be left to the secular court, whereupon credence should 
be given to the diocesan of the same place or his commissaries, 


3 Hook’s Archbishops of Canterbury, new series (1868), ii. 361. 
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then the sheriff of the county or some other of the authorities 


named should be personally present in the preferring of. such © 


sentence when they by the same diocesan or his commissaries 
should be required, and should receive the convict and do him to 
be burnt ‘in a high place before the people.’ 

I do not find that the act of 2 Henry V (st. 1, ch. 7) differs 
from that of Henry IV, except in further lending the aid of the 

‘secular arm to arrest and confine suspected persons. 

It seems tome clear that the function of the ‘jurisdiction spiritual’ 
was confined to certifying whether the accused was or was not a 
heretic, just as the ecclesiastical courts certified the existence or 
non-existence of a marriage, and that so soon as the certificate that 
the accused was a heretic had been given the spiritual jurisdiction 
determined, and all the subsequent proceedings up to and including 
the execution of the accused rested with the secular court. Cranmer 
was tried for heresy by a commission appointed by Pole in Septem- 
ber 1555. On 14 Feb. 1556 the papal sentence against him was 
read before the commissioners in Christ Church Cathedral, he was 
found guilty of heresy and degraded from his archbishopric, and 
handed over to the secular power. On 14 March next he was burnt 
at the stake. 

It is, to say the least, seriously open to question whether 
the execution by burning of a person attainted for treason was 
legal. : 

_ Raleigh was found guilty of treason on 17 Nov. 1603. On 
28 Oct. 1618 he was brought before the court on his old 
sentence. The lord chief justice (Sir Henry Montague) thus ad- 
dressed him: “1 am here called to grant execution upon the judg- 
ment given you fifteen years since ; all which time you have been 
as a dead man in the law, and might at any minute have been cut 
off, but the king in mercy spared you.’ The chief justice added 
that Raleigh had since his conviction committed offences which 
morally justified the king in executing him upon his old conviction, 


but he never suggested that Raleigh, being in the eye of the law a 
dead man, could be tried for such, and I apprehend that certainly 


he could not have been. 

The difficulty had not escaped Queen Mary’s council. I find in 
Burnet’s ‘ History of the Reformation ’* the following extract from 
the council book :— 


4 Canon Dixon has already drawn attention to this aspect of the case in the fol- 
lowing passages taken from the fourth volume of his History of the Church of Eng- 
land, p. 428: ‘Certainly not in her proudest day had the apostolic see exercised her 
dominion more memorably than now, when an archbishop of Canterbury, though 
dead on account of treason in the eye of English law, was called before her tribunal 
as a heretic.’ P. 550: ‘His case was complicated by his former condemnation for 
treason, which bespoke him for another kind of death.’ 

5 Ed. Pocock, iii. 396. 
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At St. James, May 8. It was this day . . . resolved by their lordships 
that the Judges and the queen’s highness’ learned council should be called 
together and their opinions demanded what they think in law her highness 
may do touching the cases of Cranmer, Rydley and Latymur being already 
by both the universities of Oxford and Cambridge judged to be obstinate 
heretics which matter is the rather to be consulted upon for that the said 
Cranmer is already attainted. 


Burret adds that the judges were consulted on the point. The 
passage in his ‘ History of the Reformation ’ to which I have already 
referred runs in full thus :-— 


On the 8rd May, Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer being adjudged obstinate 
heretics the judges were asked what the queen might do, since Cranmer 
was attainted. He was a man dead in law and not capable of any other 
censure, and this seems to be the true reason that moved the Queen to 
pardon the treason upon which he was already condemned, for though he 
was very ernest to obtain a pardon for that, it does not appear that there 
was any regard had to him in granting it; but on the contrary, it seems 
it was resolved that he should be burnt as a heretic, and since this could 
not be done while he stood condemned of treason, this seems to be the 
only motive of that mercy which in this case was certainly done out of 
cruelty. 


Burnet does not seem to have clearly understood the force 
of the parliamentary attainder in rendering the queen’s pardon 
ineffectual. 

If he judged rightly that the motive of the ‘ mercy ᾿ was cruelty 
Mary would seem to have added to cruelty grievous ingratitude. 
There has existed a constant tradition that Mary’s life was saved 
by Cranmer’s intercession with Henry.’ It was, however, scarcely 
intelligible on what grounds Henry could think of committing so 
tremendous an act as to put her to death. Mary’s refusal to treat 
her mother’s marriage as invalid, and herself as illegitimate, would 
justly have been treated as no excuse for such a deed. But Time the 
revealer has shown that Mary committed a distinct act of treason. 
The state papers, foreign and domestic, abound with letters from 
Charles the Fifth’s ambassador, Chapuys, to the emperor, planning 
the escape of Mary from England, and showing Mary’s assent to 
the projected flight. Notwithstanding the precedent given by 
Frederick the Great’s father on the occasion of his son’s attempted 
escape I do not treat this as actual treason, though there can be 
no doubt but that the French ambassador was right in saying 
that ‘it would totally ruin the king (Henry) if she were to cross 
the sea.’ ἴ : 

A letter from Mary to Chapuys, however, contains a clear appeal 


5 Burnet’s History of the Reformation, ed. Pocock, ii. 386-388. 
” State Papers, vol. vii. No. 171, p. 68 (see p. 69), dated 11 Feb. 1534(5). 
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to Charles to levy war against Mary’s father.* The letter concludes: 
‘In so doing he (the emperor) will perform a service most agree- 
able to Almighty God, nor will he acquire less fame and glory to 
himself than in the conquest of Tunis or the whole of Africa.’ 
Doubtless these machinations were not unknown to Henry, who 
probably had his own agent in Chapuys’ household, according to 
the general practice of the monarchs of his day towards foreign 
ministers. The discovery of this letter, therefore, seems to me to 
greatly confirm the tradition of Cranmer’s intercession. 

Upon the whole I venture to think that Cranmer’s execution by 
burning was illegal, that Mary and her council had, to say the least, 
a shrewd suspicion that it was so, and, determined that the arch- 
bishop should perish as a heretic, concealed from the public the 


fact of the parliamentary attainder, and treated the queen’s abro- 


gated pardon as effectual and leaving Cranmer obnoxious to the 
cruel death assigned by law to those who had been pronounced to 
be heretics. 

Indeed, the language in which Sir Thomas More describes the 
policy of the reign of Henry VII seems equally applicable to the 
policy of his granddaughter’s reign. ‘All things were in late days 
so covertly demeaned, one thing pretended and another meant, 
that there was nothing so plain and openly proved but that yet, 
from the common custom of close and covert dealing, men had it 
ever inwardly suspect, as many well counterfeit jewels make the 
true mistrusted.’ 

ALFRED BalIuey. 


8 State Papers, vol. ix. No. 596, p. 200 (see Hrrata, p. 493, substituting the name 
of Chapuys for that of Granvelle given at p. 200). The onginal letter is stated to be 
in the Vienna archives, and to be in French, but to be inserted in the State Papers 
from a modern copy headed: Lettre Originale de la Princesse d’ Angleterre a V'ambas- 
sadeur de ’ Empereur, Octobre 1588. 

® Cited in Gairdner’s Richard IIT, 2nd ed. 1879, 333. 
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The Royal Navy under James 7 


N 24 March 1602-8 the weapon forged by Henry VIII and 
wielded by Elizabeth fell into the feeble hand of James 
Stewart. Elizabeth left England supreme at sea; the Royal Navy 
bequeathed by the queen to her successor was by far the finest fleet of 
men-of-war then afloat, for it was not until the close of the sixteenth 
century that Spain and Holland commenced to build ships for 
purely fighting purposes.' The men who manned it were renowned 
for hardihood, daring, and smart seamanship ; and its organisation 
as controlled by the great seamen of her reign was more efficient 
and smoother in its working than any other of the departments of 
state.2 It is fortunately not necessary for me to attempt yet 
another estimate of the political capacity of Elizabeth, but the 
student of the naval history of that time cannot but be impressed 
by the foresight with which, from the first days of her accession to 
the hour of her death, she recognised that the enemies of England 
were to be fought at sea, and that the right arm of England was 
its maritime strength—a doctrine which is a commonplace now, but 
which was then being only slowly evolved in minds even yet dazzled 
by memories of invasions of France. Notwithstanding her parsi- 
mony—and her parsimony emphasises the fact—she expended money 
—for her lavishly—on the navy all through her reign, while the 
military and other services of the crown were remorselessly starved. 
Sooner or later the naval authorities obtained the greater part of 
their requirements, in striking contrast to the fortune of other 
officials, who thought, and whose contemporaries probably thought, 
their needs of equal or more importance. Even in 1558 the days 
were in reality long past when Spanish fleets were to be feared, and 
when the Bay of Biscay could be proudly called ‘ the Spanish Sea ;’ 
but it was due to Elizabeth’s sagacity that the weapon which was 
to slay the Goliath threatening European civilisation was at 
once recognised and consistently used. For centuries the defence 
of England had depended on the mail-clad horseman and the 
yeoman archer ; the supremacy even of the Channel, often hardly 
1 Raleigh, ‘ Discourse of Ships,’ Works, ed. 1751. 


* Monson says that in 1599 a fleet was prepared for sea in twelve days, and ‘ the 
queen was never more dreaded abroad for anything she ever did.’ 
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contested, had been only occasionally gained. Elizabeth was the 
first of English sovereigns throughout the whole of whose reign the 
English flag flew supreme and triumphant in the English Channel. 

That she was aided by the legacy of a fleet, by the helplessness of 
France, by changing economic conditions at home and the revolt of 
the United Provinces abroad, may have made her task easier, but 
these things do not detract from the praise due to her discernment. 
It will be seen that James I took an even keener personal interest 
in the navy than did Elizabeth, but the lack of controlling capacity, 
so disastrously shown in other affairs, was equally fatal to naval 
administration. The naval records of his reign are but a sorry 
collection of relations of frauds, embezzlements, commissions of 
inquiry, and feeble palliatives. 

The first wish of the new monarch was to obtain peace with 
Spain, a desire for which modern historians have unanimously 
praised him, although it may be at least a matter for debate whether 
the continuance of the war until Spain was bled to death would 
not have been ethically justifiable, politically expedient, and com- 
mercially profitable. On 23 June 1603 a proclamation was issued 
recalling all vessels which had been sent out with hostile intent, 
and thus ending the lucrative privateering speculations which had 
so long provided occupation and profit for English sailors and 
merchants. The last important prize captured by the Queen’s 
ships was the “ St..Valentine,’ a Portuguese carrack taken by Sir R. 
Leveson in 1602, and its cargo was sold in 1604 for upwards of 
26,0001. 

In a previous paper‘ I have remarked the improvements in 
building and equipment attributed to Elizabethan shipwrights and 
seamen, chief among which I should place the increase of length 
and decrease of height above water, due to Sir John Hawkins. But 
the greater demand for faster and more seaworthy ships had not 
yet produced models which satisfied the more critical of sixteenth- 
century experts. Shipbuilding was not yet a science and seemed 
in some respects to have even retrograded during the previous half- 
century ; in the coloured drawings by Anthony Anthony of Henry 
VII's ships,’ which are obviously meant to be faithful representa- 
tions of their general appearance and outline, we see that the hulls 
of the smaller vessels are of the flush-decked, corvette type, such as 
are not again met with till the eighteenth century. The subsequent 
tendency to overload ships, however small, with forecastle and poop 
superstructures, although it can be explained by the necessity for 
providing accommodation for larger crews and longer voyages than 


3 Add. MSS. 5752, f. 136. 4 Ena. Hist. Review , July 1891. 

* Add. MSS. 22047. There are existing drawings of fifteenth-century vessels 
which are more seaworthy and modern in appearance than those of the two succeeding 
centuries. 
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were before known, can scarcely be considered an improvement on 
the earlier models. Captain George Waymouth, who appears to 
have been considered an authority on the theory and practice of 
shipbuilding and navigation, and who was several times called upon 
to report independently on the workmanship displayed on the royal 
ships, was very severe on his professional contemporaries, and 
writes, ‘ Yet could I never see two ships builded of the like pro- 
portion by the best and most skilful shipwrights, though they Have 
many times undertaken the same . . . because they trust rather 
to their judgment than their art, and to their eye than to their 
scale and compass.’® He says that they are too high out of the 
water, crank, and cannot carry their canvas or work their guns in a 
seaway ; that they will not steer, and sometimes ‘their sides are 
not of equal proportion the one to the other.’ Waymouth, among 
other improvements, suggested a turret on the upper deck, moving 
on a swivel and armed with ‘murtherers.’ In another paper he 
says, ‘The shipwrights of England and Christendom build ships 
only by uncertain and traditional precepts, and by deceiving aim of 
their eye,’ and the resulting vessels ‘cannot bear sail nor steer 
readily . . . for want of art in proportioning of the mould and 
fitting of the masts and tackling.’ § 

It must, however, be borne in mind that for at least a quarter of 
a century English men-of-war had outsailed their antagonists, had 
weathered gales and fought actions, just as successfully as though 
they had been built on the most scientific modern principles. 
Waymouth himself was not successful as a commander at sea; per- 
haps he knew too much. Raleigh, in his ‘ Observations on the Navy,’ ® 
addressed to Prince Henry, says that there are six principal things 
required in a man-of-war, viz. that she should be strongly built, 
swift, stout-sided, carry out her guns in all weathers, hull and try 
well,!® and that she should stay well. None of these things did the 
king’s ships do satisfactorily, and ‘it were also behoofeful that his 
majesty’s ships were not so overpestered and clogged with great 
ordnance . . . so that much of it serves to no better use but only 
to labour and overcharge the ship’s sides.’ As a practical illustra- 
tion of the shipwrights’ loose methods of calculation it may be 
mentioned that when the ‘ Prince Royal,’ the largest vessel of the 
reign, was built, Baker, Pett, and Bright estimated that 775 loads 
of timber would be required, while 1,627 loads were actually used, 
and the increase in her cost above the original computation made 
was 5,908/.!! These laments did not lead to any great improve- 
ments in construction. Only a few of the vessels were in any way 


5 Add. MSS. 19889; The Jewell of Artes, 1604, f. 135 et seq. 

7 Ibid. 8 Harl. MSS. 309-51. 9 Works, ed. 1751. 
10 Lie to in a gale, showing little or no canvas. 

" Add. MSS. 9294, Nov. 1610. 
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sheathed; in 1624 Dutch men-of-war could literally sail round 
English ones,'? and their crankness was only imperfectly remedied 
by furring or girdling,'* a method, says the writer of the ‘ Nomen- 
clator Navalis,’ '‘ which is ‘a loss to owners and disgrace to builders, 
and deserves punishment ... In all the world there are not so 
many furred as in England.’ How slow was the advance may be 
inferred from the fact that in 1635 the ‘ Merhonour,’ launched in 
1589 and rebuilt in 1613, was still Sigs teh as one of the fastest 
sailers in the navy. 

An onlooker says that the English were ‘ good sailors and 
better pirates.’ Whatever their quality as seamen, or still doubtful 
maritime morality, no greater care was taken now to preserve their 
health or improve their morals than had formerly been the case. 
It is true that the first article in every commission laid stress on 
the performance of divine service at least twice a day, while the 
singing of psalms at a change of watch was an old custom, but 
such humanising details as the punctual payment of wages,’® a 
supply of eatable provisions, hospitals for the sick, and suitable 
clothes had not yet recommended themselves to the naval autho- 
rities as modes either of obtaining men or of keeping them in the 
service. Raleigh writes,‘ They go with as great a grudging to serve 

his majesty’s ships as if it were to be slaves in the galleys.’ 
James I made little use of the navy beyond fitting out the Algiers 
expedition in 1621, and commissioning a few ships year by year for 
service in the narrow seas; but for these few vessels it was found 
equally difficult to obtain men and to retain them when caught 
now that the incitements of Spanish prizes were wanting, while 
the mortality afloat was equal to the worst days of Elizabeth. The 
only occasion when a large number of men were required was for 
the fleet prepared in 1625, two months before the death of James, 
and then the navy commissioners write to Buckingham that ‘ the 
pressed men run away as fast as we send them down.’ !? “Captain 
Christian, of the ‘ Bonaventure,’ almost a new ship, serving on the 
east coast in 1628, writes to the commissioners of ‘the weak and I 
may truly say miserable state of this ship . . . Of 160 men there 
are but 70 persons of all sorts that at present is either fit or able 
to do the least labour in the ship.’'* There was also ‘a great 
infection and mortality’ on board the ‘ Garland.’ Captain Chris- 
tian complains too of the quality of the men pressed. ‘Of all the 
whole company when they are at the best there are not 20 helms- 
men and but three that can heave a aa” S 


12 §.P., Dom., Jas. I, cl. 88, 84. 

183. Whole or partial external double planking. 

M4 Harl. MSS. 2801. 15 Paul Hentzner. 

6 On 20 July 1613 a warrant was issued to pay wages owing since 1608. 
17 Add. MSS. 9302, f. 9. 18 §.P., Dom., Jas. I, cl. 20. 
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These instances belong to the end of the reign, but matters had 
not changed; they had only continued. (In 1608 it was said that 
‘the navy is for the greatest part manned with aged, impotent, 
vagrant, lewd, and disorderly companions; it is become a ragged 
regiment . . . of common rogues.’ '® \In the Algiers fleet one ship 
put ashore ninety-two sick men at Malaga at one time. A hospital 
ship accompanied this expedition, but its use is not mentioned, 
although we may infer that if a man-of-war still had ninety-two 
men ill enough to be sent ashore the hospital ship must have 
been previously filled; but statistics of sickness and death are 
everywhere rarely referred to in comparison with salutes, state . 
visits, and other affairs of personal dignity. Although the sailor 
was not properly fed and paid, even if he asi eta he suffered 
sufficiently severe penalties for bad conduct. Wlogging was so 
common that ‘some sailors do believe in good earnest that they 
shall never have a fair wind until the poor boys be duly... 
whipped every Monday morning.’ Ducking, keelhauling, tongue- 
scraping, and tying up with weights hung round the neck ‘till 
heart and back be ready to break’ were ordinary punishments. ὁ: 
<These will tame the most rude and savage people in the world,’ 
says Monson. If for the fourth time a sailor was detected asleep on 
watch *° he was tied to the bowsprit with a biscuit, a can of beer, and 
a knife, ‘and so to hang and choose whether he would cut himself 
down and fall into the sea or hang still and starve.’ ?! Small wonder 
the men ‘ abhorred’”? the employment of the crown, and that in 
1625 the shipkeepers at Chatham included weavers, barbers, tailors 
bakers, shoemakers, &c., ‘most of whom had never been to sea.’ 28 2 

The disorganisation of a service commonly presses most hardly 
on its weaker members ; those of higher rank have usually sufficient 
influence to enable them to preserve their rights or, if they are 
unscrupulous, to obtain unlicensed gains in the general scramble. 
‘ Nottingham was still at the head of the navy as Lord High Admiral, 
a post he retained till 1618. Englishmen will always remember him 
with respect as the commander of 1588, but a perusal of the various 
papers relating to the naval administration of this period compels 
one to conclude that while always ready to do his duty en grand 
seigneur, to command fleets, and to accept responsibility and decide 
when referred to, he took but a fingertip interest in those details of 
which successful organisation consists, while his implicit confidence 
in his subordinates was a disastrous weakness. During the lifetime 
of Hawkins and under the keen supervision of the queen and her 

1” §.P., Dom., Jas. I, xl. 1. 70. 

39 Probably on ‘look-out’ is meant, still the most serious offence of which he can 
be guilty. 

21 «A Dialogical Discourse of Marine Affairs,’ by Nathaniel Boteler, Harl. MSS. 


1341. Partly printed in 1685, but of this period. 2 Ibid. 
2 §.P., Dom., Jas. 1, elxxxii. 29. 
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ministers this neglect mattered little, but from 1596 onwards the 
conduct of the navy office degenerated rapidly. Neither Langford 
nor Greville, who in turn succeeded Hawkins, was treasurer of 
the navy long enough to do much good or harm, although signs 
were not wanting during the closing years of Elizabeth’s life that 
the able control which had made the navy so terrible to England’s 
foes was relaxing. \\But the appointment in 1604 of Sir Robert 
Mansell was most uWfortunate. Mansell, who was an indifferent 
seaman and an incapable and dishonest administrator, and whose 
only claim to the place was his favour with Nottingham, remained 
in office till 1618, and the greater portion of this paper is practically 
a record of his unfitness for his important charge. 

Mansell’s own delinquencies will be more fully treated subse- 
quently, but both he and Nottingham dealt liberally with officers 
employed at sea or in executive work ashore. Nottingham himself 
obtained, in 1609 and 1611, two pensions from James I, during 
the supremacy of the Howard faction with the king, amounting 
together to 2,700]. a year; and it is characteristic of James that the 
larger of these pensions, of 1,700. a year, was granted while the 
commission of 1608 was sitting, and when its disclosures must 
have been well known. When Mansell went to sea he gave himself, 
as treasurer and rear-admiral, thirty shillings a day, although Sir 
Fulke Greville, when discharging the same functions in 1599, re- 
ceived only sixteen and eightpencea day. Admirals were appointed 
for the north, south, east, and west coasts, for the narrow seas, and 
for Ireland, all at liberal rates of pay; in one year when only seven 
ships were in commission there were three admirals and four vice- 
admirals serving, ‘so that the navy was like an army of generals and 
colonels.’** In 1602, with twenty-six vessels at sea, the pay of the 
superior officers was less than during any one of the four or five 
years before the storm burst on Mansell and Nottingham in 1618. 
Again, ‘we find ... that these admirals and vice-admirals with 
their twenty shillings and ten shillings per diem, together with 
the allowance. of their retinue and other advantages, are... 
so contented on land that they cannot brook the seas, and get 
captains under them as substitutes in their absence.’ *° Travelling 
expenses were liberally allowed, and even some of the inferior officers 
were generously permitted to benefit by the stream of wealth cir- 
culating among the higher navy officials. The cost of piloting the 
thirteen ships which took the Princess Elizabeth over to Flushing 
was 208/., and thereon it is remarked that the whole piloting 
charges for 286 ships during the last five years of Elizabeth did 
not amount to more. The comptroller of the navy, when he went 
from London to Chatham, charged 91. 9s. 11d. for travelling ex- 
penses, and the surveyor required 191. 16s. for the same journey, 

*4 §.P., Dom., Jas. I, exii. 101. 26 Ibid. 
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‘it being the duty of his place,’ they indignantly annotate,” while 
even his deputy takes 8/. or 101. when he goes. Mansell himself 
was almost sublime: he afterwards claimed 10,000]. for travelling 
expenses during his term of office.” New posts were freely created 
and equally freelypaid. Besides the various admirals who did nothing 
there were a captain-general and two vice-admirals of the narrow 
seas, a storekeeper at Woolwich at 541. a year, while ‘ the store not 
worth forty shillings,’ and a surveyor of tonnage, whose duty it was 
to survey merchant ships of 100 tons and upwards, claiming the 
bounty of five shillings a ton, and who was accused on all sides of 
embezzling half the amount paid by the crown to the merchants. 
When Mansell resigned he sent in to the commissioners of 1618 
only an uncertified abstract of his payments for the preceding five 
years; they, ‘being noways vouched or subscribed by the officers, we 
can give no satisfaction of the state of his accounts, being only his 
own assertions,’ * and the complaint fairly generalises Mansell’s 
system of financial control even where not tainted with absolute 
theft. Notwithstanding his defiance of the abortive orders for in- 
quiry issued in 1613, and his consequent temporary imprisonment, 
he was sufficiently in favour three years later to receive a present of 
10,0007. from the king on the occasion of his marriage.” <Proved 
dishonesty or incapacity barred no one from the favour of James I, 
provided the culprit was sufficiently good-looking or had influential 
friends; and although the evidence laid before the commission of 
1608, and the commissioners’ report thereon, should have amply 
sufficed to send Mansell to the Tower, his ascendency with 
Nottingham enabled him to continue in office for a further ten 
years. Soon after his appointment he and Sir John Trevor, the 
surveyor of the navy, took steps to provide all the requisite stores 
themselves, thus making large gains on the articles sold by them to 
the king. Not only was timber ordered three or four times over 
for the same purpose, but on that item alone Mansel was accused 
of making a fraudulent profit of 5,000/. in some four years, and, in 
conjunction with Sir John Trevor, of obtaining upwards of 7,000]. iS 
during the same time by the differences between the prices paid for 
pitch, tar, masts, &c., and those charged to the crown.*! He, Pett, 
and Trevor were joint owners of a ship, built of government 
materials and furnished ‘with government stores, which was hired 
to the king as a transport to go to Spain when Nottingham went 
there as ambassador in 1605, and for which the State paid, 
but ‘the same ship was at that time employed in a merchant’s 
voyage, and so entered in the custom-house books.’ *2 Hawkins 
had introduced the practice of paying over money at once to 
merchants supplying the various requisites for the navy on de- 


8. §.P., Dom., Jas. I. 7 Ibid. exvi. 86. 28. Tbid. ciii. 104. 39. Ibid. Ixxxix. 33. 
% Ibid. xli. f. 17. . 3). Ibid. xl. 87. * Cott. MSS. Julius, F iii. f. 15. 
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duction of threepence in the pound, an allowance they were well 
pleased to make in view of the prompt payment, while he had to 
wait long for his accounts to be settled. Mansell still deducted the 
- threepence, but did not pay. He stopped sixpence a month from 
the seamen’s wages for the Chatham chest, ‘ but falls presently into 
raging passions and pangs when they call for it.’** But Mansell 
was by no means the only one of the superior officers who helped 
himself out of this fund. Charges of embezzlement, in its crudest 
forms, were made against him in that he certified for more wages 
than were actually paid—1,000/. in one year alone—and that he re- 
tained the proceeds of such government stores as were sold; ** and 
it must be remembered that these accusations were not anony- 
mous attacks, but charges deliberately formulated, which he never 
dared to face. It may be truer to say that he was indifferent ; it 
is possible that a portion of his ill-earned fortune went in purchasing 
immunity. And it is an argument in favour of this view that his 
dismissal from office did not destroy his influence at court; he 
was chosen to command the expensive and resultless expedition to 
Algiers in 1621, and his subsequent disgrace was due to causes 
independent of his failure as a seaman or his dishonesty as an 
administrator. 

Norreys, writing to Sir John Coke about the navy in 1603, says, 
‘To say truth the whole body is so corrupted as there is no sound 
part almost from the head to the foot; the great ones feed on the 
less and enforce them to steal both for themselves and their 


commanders.’ *) Abuses unknown during the lifetime of Hawkins 


had sprung inte’existence shortly after his death: delay in paying 
off ships, to the discontent of the men and extra expense of the 
government, combinations between captains, pursers, and victuallers 
to return false musters, and the practice of selling appointments to 
inferior posts were all, according to reliable evidence, begun about 
1597 or 1598.°° \Under James ‘the chief officers bear themselves 
insolently, depending on powerful friends at court,’ and ‘ the ship- 
wrights and others are ordered, commanded, and countermanded in 
their work by chief officers who know nothing about it, so that the 
meanest merchantman is better rigged and canvassed than the 
royal ships.’ \'The insolence and ignorance complained of showed 
conditions vey different from those which had obtained under the 
iron hand of Elizabeth. In 1608 the scandal caused by these and 
other circumstances was so great as to necessitate inquiry whether 
the determining cause was the contrivance of Sir Robert Cotton or 
other influences ; a commission was issued to Nottingham, North- 
ampton, Zouch, Wotton, Sir Julius Caesar, Cotton, and others, of 


3 §.P., Dom., Jas. I, xli. f. 25. 3 Tbid. exii. 101. 
35 Coke MSS. Cal. Hist. MSS. Com. Report, xii, App. pt. i. 41. 
36 Cott. MSS. Julius, F iii. ff. 98, 249, 250, 252. ; ; 
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whom only Nottingham was an experienced seaman, and he never 
attended their meetings.*” The sittings of the commission extended 
from May 1608 till June 1609 j they commenced with an ‘elegant’ 
speech from the earl of Northampton, they compiled a voluminous 
report, and the only punishment the culprits experienced was that 
of suffering ‘an oration’ from James, in which he trusted that the 
guilty persons would behave better in future, and with that patient 
and saintly hope the proceedings ended. How some of his hearers 
must have longed for one hour of Elizabeth ! 

Among the malpractices examined into at some length by the 
commissioners was the sale and purchase of places already referred 
to. Hugh Lidyard was made clerk of the checque at Woolwich by 
Sir John Trevor, for which he was to pay Trevor 201. yearly and a 
hogshead of wine ; another witness deposes ‘ that of late years the 
_ general way of preferment is by money, and few that he knoweth 

. come freely to their places.’ Pursers paid from 70/. to 120]. 
for their posts, boatswains:-20/. and cooks 301. Naturally, under 
such circumstances, ‘ the officers put in and keep in whom they list, 
though they be never so unfit, and put out whom they list, though 
never so fit, and woe be to him that taketh exception to any man, 
though he be never so unruly . . . It breaketh the hearts of them 
that are worthy.’ It was equally natural that men who had paid 
heavily for their employments were unscrupulous in recouping them- 
selves. ‘ The captains being for the most part poor gentlemen, did 
mend their fortunes by combining with the pursers,’ who were in 
league with the victuallers, to send in returns of more men than were 
on board the ships; boatswains and gunners sold their stores, ship- 
wrights stole timber, and captains sheltered or took bribes from 
pirates, or turned their vessels into merchantmen to enable owners 
of goods to evade payment of customs. | 

James I had every reason to check sharply the waste going on, 
for the crown debt, which was only 400,000/. at his accession, had 
mounted to 1,000,000/. in 1608, while the deficit in revenue was 
70,000/. a year.*°> But ‘an oration’ in broad Scotch from the lips 
of the conceited pedant staggering under the weight of the Tudor 
crown did not prove an effective method of reform. The old 
knaveries continued even as though James had not made a speech. 
In 1618 Cotton attempted, through the intervention of Northampton 
and Rochester, to obtain another inquiry; but his efforts failed, owing 
to the influence of Nottingham and the intrigues of Mansell. /In 
1618 the naval administration was worse than ever, and other 
departments were equally corrupt ; ‘ the household was one mass of 


87 The report of the commissioners will be found in S.P., Dom., Jas. I, xli.; the 
sworn depositions on which that report was based are preserved in Cott. MSS. Julius, 
F iii. The evidence in question is of value for to-day, and as long as official human 
nature is liable to temptation, and the volume is well worth printing. 

% Gardiner, History of England, cab. ed. ii. 11. 
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peculation and extravagance.’ ** Even now Cranfield, who was the 
moving spirit in the endeavour to purify the public services, might 
have failed had it not been that Buckingham desired to himself 
occupy the post of Lord High Admiral. Nottingham at last retired 
with a gratuity of 8,000/. and another pension of 1,000]. a year, 
while Mansell was succeeded by Sir William Russell, a merehant of 
the Muscovia Company, who paid him for his place, and who was 
wealthy enough to subsequently advance 80,000]. towards fitting out 
the Cadiz expedition in 1625. It is probable that, from his lack 
of technical knowledge, Russell’s direction, if more honest than 
Mansell’s, would have been as unsuccessful had he been entrusted 
with absolute control; but the plan was now adopted of appointing 
navy commissioners for five years, responsible only to the lord 
high admiral, but with absolute charge under him, and who 
reduced the four principal officers of the navy to the position of 
mere chiefclerks. Immediate benefit was obtained from the reform ; 
the fleet and dockyards were kept in repair, theft was checked, and 
two new ships a year were built in five consecutive years, all for 
less money than Mansell had squandered in doing nothing effi- 
ciently. Buckingham himself appears to have not only given his 
subordinates a loyal support but to have been honestly anxious to 
obtain the best men for the service, and to render officers and 
sailors contented ; the chronic emptiness, however, of the treasury, 
for which he was largely answerable, made his endeavours in this 
last direction of less avail. 

The new commissioners, on commencing their duties, sent in a 
report of the “state of affairs they found existing in the various 
naval departments ; *! all the frauds of 1608 were still flourishing, 
with some new ones due to the lapse of time. Places were still 
sold, and at such high prices that the buyers ‘ profess openly that 
they cannot live except they may steal;’ the yearly cost of the 
navy had of late been some 53,000I. a year, ‘that could not keep it 
from decay.’ For building a new ship in place of the ‘ Bonaventure ’ 
5,700/. had been allowed, but, although 1,700/. had been paid on 
account of it, no vessel had been commenced, and though this same 
ship ‘was broken up above seven years past, yet the king hath 
paid 631. yearly for keeping her.’ Further, ‘the “ Advantage” was 
burnt about five years since, and yet keepeth at the charge of 
1041. 9s. 5d.; the “‘Charles’”’ was disposed of in Scotland two years 
since, and costeth 601. 16s. 10d. for keeping.’ For repairing the 
‘Merhonour,’ ‘Defiance,’ ‘ Vanguard,’ and ‘ Dreadnought’ 23,5001. 
had Been i which eight new ships might have been built, as 
the accounts ofthe East India Company do prove; yet all this while 
the king’s ships decayed, and if the ‘‘ Merhonour ” were repaired she 
was left so imperfect that before her finishing she begins again to 


39 Gardiner, History of England, cab. ed. iii. 200. 
40 §.P., Dom., Jas. I, clxxxii. 28. | Thid. c. and ci. 3. 
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decay.’ In nine years 108,000/. had been charged, for cordage, and 
the commissioners express their intention of reducing the expendi- 
ture on this item by two-thirds. Ata later date some of the commis- 
sioners themselves did not escape suspicion. In 1623 Sir John 
Coke, who was a leading member, wrote to Conway that all went 
well until the Algiers voyage, but that he then suspected some of 
his colleagues were selling their own wares to the government, 
although they denied the accusation when he openly taxed them 
with so doing, and ‘ ever since I carried a watchful eye over them 
and employed fit persons to discover their dealings.’ ‘2 A man like 
Coke was not likely to be popular even among those with whom he 
was associated, still less with the gang whose deceits and _ illicit 
gains he had greatly helped to terminate. A year later he appealed 
for protection against Sir Guilford Slingsby, who had threatened 
that, unless he was restored to office by Lady Day, Coke should not 
outlive that date.** Slingsby had been comptroller of the navy, a 
post to which he was reappointed by Charles I, and wherein he 
again gave evidence of his peculiar qualifications for the exercise 
of authority over others. But there is no doubt that the adminis- 
tration of the commissioners was pure enough compared with 
that of Mansell; their failures were due to causes they were 
unable to deal with, such as want of money and the bad treat- 
ment of the men; they could raise wages, but they were power- 
less to insure punctual payment of the promised sums. At the 
close of their first five years of office they sent in a certificate of 
the work done by them. They say that whereas they found in 
1618 twenty-three serviceable and ten unserviceable ships, of alto- 
gether 15,670 tons, four decayed galleys, and four hoys, costing 
58,0001. a year, they have now thirty-five serviceable vessels, of 
19,339 tons, besides the hoys and galleys, and the expense has 
been little more than 80,0001. a year, including the charges for 
building ten new ships. The yearly expenditure on the navy 
throughout the reign, exclusive of the victualling expenses, was— “Ὁ 
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, though still a school for seamanship, was no longer the 
flourishing business it had been under Elizabeth; the trade, to use 
a modern phrase, was ‘cut up.’ Spanish commerce was almost 
destroyed in the northern latitudes, and the Dutch was well able to 
protect itself, while new competitors were found in the Mediter- 
ranean rovers who hovered round the English coasts and even 
stretched out into the North Atlantic, and in the fast-sailing Dun- 
kirk privateers who swarmed in the Channel. In 1605 Hannibal 
Vivian writes from the west, ‘ Let it not offend you that I inform 
you from time to time of the piracies and depredations daily com- 
mitted on this coast.’ However repugnant piracy may have been 
to some of the officials it commended itself to many of the inhabit- 
ants of the western counties ; out of one pirate crew, thirty-five in 
number, seventeen belonged to Dartmouth and Kingswear, and the 
mayor and others of Plymouth were accused of buying the stolen 
goods and favouring the escape of the men. The government 
appeared helpless; if they sent ships to sea the captains ‘ pretend 
to pursue, and when well away in some distant port write up that 
a leak had been sprung, obtain warrants to repair in port, and so 
remain for the captain’s benefit,’ or sometimes even took the 
pirates’ goods on board and sheltered the criminals themselves. If 
any of the corsairs were caught the general opinion among them 
that they were only liable to a little ‘lazy imprisonment’ was usually 
borne out by results. Ireland was said to be ‘ the nursery and store- 
house of pirates,’ ** for, besides providing its own quota of sea-rovers, 
it offered the hospitality of its ports to those vessels requiring repair 
belonging to the Barbary ala Ooh 1616 the weakness of the 
crown was shown by a warrant being granted to two London mer- 
chants to prepare a ship to go pirate-hunting, with permission to 
retain for themselves three-fourths of the goods seized,” there being 
about this year a fleet of thirty Turkish ships in the Atlantic, and 
another Salleeman had recently been captured in the Thames.°Y The 
inhabitants of Swanwhich (7.e. Swanage) seem to have been especially 
nervous, since they petition for a block-house, ‘the Turks being grown 
exceedingly audacious.’ Matters grew even worse towards the close 
of the reign. Some Weymouth merchants desired to fit out ships of 
their own to deal with the incubus terrorising commerce, but per- 
mission was refused, mainly because it was injurious to the lord 
high admiral’s profits and ‘dishonourable to the king.’ Others, 
however, of the Weymouth tradesmen dealt with the robbers, and 
the local admiralty officers were supposed to connive at the traffic. 


48 Cott. MSS. Otho, E viii. f. 316.  Toid. ft. 323. 
50 State Papers, Dom., Jas. I, \xxxvi. 101. At this time the navy was costing 
53,0001. a year—more than Elizabeth spent during many of the years England was 
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The Lizard light was objected to, because ‘it will conduct pirates,’ 
and it reads strangely now that it was forbidden at the instance of 
the Trinity House. The Newfoundland Company, in asking for 
assistance, say that since 1612 damage to the amount of 40,000]. 
has been committed by the marauders, and that over 1,000 
men have been forced or persuaded to join them. One of the 
freebooters was admiral of a large pirate fleet. In 1624 the 
navy commissioners were desired to certify how many men-of- 
war would be required to clear the southern and western coasts, 
just as they had frequently before been required ‘to certify ;’ the 
process seldom proceeded further. 

That ‘merchantmen dare hardly sail’ was scarcely a condition 
of things conducive to commercial enterprise. Little can be said 


‘about the merchant marine for these years, the returns of available 


ships, so frequently occurring among the papers relating to Eliza- 
beth’s reign, being entirely absent for this period. But all the 
notices of trade met with are invariably characterised by lamenta- 
tion ; the Dutch were said to be obtaining the carrying trade, owing 
to the greater cheapness with which their vessels were built and 
worked, the difference in their favour being as much as one-third 
of the English owner’s demand for freight.<Tn 1620 it was stated 
that-the number of London-owned ships had fallen to one-half of 
that of former years, and, as accounting for part of the decrease, 
we have a return for 1618 of vessels belonging to the river but 
lately sold for want of employment) The list in question shows 
an enormous depreciation in value, since none of them can have 
been very old :— 


> Z | Ι 
— | Tons | Guns | Cost ‘Sold for| -- | Tons | Guns | Cost | Sold for 
| 


£ £ £ 
1,500 | ‘Industry’ | 350 26 | 4,500 | 2,000 
1,000 | ‘Clement 


500 | and Job’ 


£ 
‘Neptune’ | 500 30 | 5,000 
‘Paragon’ | 280 24 | 3,200 
‘Martha’ 250 20 | 2,400 


300 | 24 | 3,600 1,000 


The building price here almost certainly does not include the cost 
of ordnance, while it is probable that the sale price does, and it will 
be noticed that these merchantmen are nearly as strongly armed 
as men-of-war. Gee came from all quarters; the Muscovy 
Company had employment for only two instead of seventeen ships, 
as in former days, and the Norway trade was ‘in pawn to the 
Dutch ;’ the Levant Company found its trade destroyed by piracy; 
the greater portion of the Newcastle coal traffic was carried on in 
foreign bottoms, and the fisheries in English waters were entirely 
in the hands of the Hollanders, who were reputed to make a profit 
of 1,000,000/. a year from that which under a stronger sovereign 
would have been held for Fingland.*) During this reign the most 


53 State Papers, Col. Mar. 1620. 54 State Papers, Dom., Jas. I, civ. 65. 
55 Harl. Misc. iii. 232 et seg. ed. 1809. 
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flourishing association was the East India Company, although its. 
profits were not so large as were those of its Dutch rival;* in 
twenty years it had despatched eighty-six ships, of which eleven 
had been seized by the Dutch and fourteen had been wrecked or 
worn out, and the estimation in which it was held is shown by its. 
being more heavily assessed towards the expenses of the Algiers. 
expedition than was any other company. This association at-. 
tempted, in 1613, to start iron and shipbuilding works near Cork, 
but the hostility of the natives forced them to discontinue the- 
enterprise. The largest merchantman built during the reign of 
James, the ‘ Trade’s Increase,’ of 1,100 tons, was constructed 
for the East India Company. It, with a smaller ship, the 
‘Peppercorn,’ of 250 tons, was launched in January 1609-10,. 
and there are some curious notes by the captain of the ‘ Pepper-- 
corn’ describing the event.” On Saturday, 30 Dec., the king 
came down to name the two ships, but every attempt to launch 
them failed, and continued efforts on the Sunday ‘God made: 
fruitless that day.’ On 1 Jan. the ‘ Peppercorn’ was launched, and 
it was only then found that the dock-head was too narrow to let. 
the ‘Trade’s Increase’ pass. On the Wednesday, however, she 
was got clear, and the captain of the ‘ Peppercorn’ complains that. 
‘on this ship was all the company’s pride set; she was altogether 
regarded, tended, and followed, while the other, the ‘‘ Peppercorn,’” 
was left in manner desolate.’ The ‘ Trade’s Increase’ was wrecked 
in 16138 during her first voyage. The hire of merchantmen taken 
up for government service was still two shillings a month per ton,. 
and the bonus of five shillings a ton on vessels of 100 tons and 
upwards, suitable for fighting purposes, ceased in 1624, only to 
be renewed early in the next reign for vessels of 200 tons and 
upwards. 

The following list comprises all the men-of-war of the Royal 
Navy existing at the accession of James I, with the dates, in some 
instances absent or only approximately correct, of their building 
and rebuilding, compiled from diverse sources. Both the number 
and names vary slightly in different papers. It should be remarked 
that the term ‘ rebuilt’ appears to have been used with little exact- 
ness, and was applied to more or less extensive repairs or to a. 
process which left hardly an old timber in the ship. It is only 
where the charges for repairs are expressed and the cost per ton 
can be calculated that the extent of renewal can be estimated. 
Here such dates are only given where a distinct statement that a. 
ship was ‘rebuilt’ has been found. ; 


56 The Dutch Company is said to have distributed, in twenty-one years, dividends 
of 30,000,000 florins on a capital of some 6,000,000 florins (Irving, Commerce of India). 

57 Hg. MSS. 2100. 

58 The ‘Assurance’ is not named in the last Elizabethan lists, but she is referred 
to in State Papers of preceding years, occurs in the first navy list of James in 1603,. 
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ἘΞΞΞ Built | Rebuilt pe Built | Rebuilt 


‘Elizabeth’ . - | 1558 -- ‘Vanguard’ . «| 1687 1619 
“Triumph. .Ὲ 1661 -- ‘Swiftsure’ . - | 1574 1608 
‘White Bear’ . .| 1564 1589 ‘Swallow’ - ‘ — -- 

‘Victory’ : 3 -- -- ‘Foresight ’ 


‘Merhonour’ . . | 1589 1613 ‘Crane’ . ‘ -| 1589 1610 
‘Ark Royal’ , é 1586 1608 ‘Adventure’ . ᾿ 1594 = 
‘St. Matthew’ ®  . — -- | ‘Quittance’ . ἢ 1589 1605 
‘St. Andrew’ 5 : -- -- || ‘Answer’ , -| 1589 1604 
‘Due Repulse’ .| 1596 1610 | ‘Tremontane’ - | 1586 -- 
‘Garland’ A =| 1589 — || ‘Advantage’ . .} 1589 -- 


| §Charles’ : ξ 1587 — 


‘Warspite’ . . | 1596 
‘Moon’ . A 1586 1602 


‘Mary Rose’ . . | 1555 1589 


‘Hope’ . ; 1558 1602 ‘Advice’. 2 = 1687 1612 
‘Bonaventure’ : 1561 1587 Spy. ᾿ Ε 1586 -- 
‘Ton? : ; 1582 1609 ‘Merlin’ . : — 1615 
‘Nonpareil’ . .} 1585 1602 “Suny own β .| 1586 — 


‘ Defiance’ : ξ 1589 1613 ‘George,’ hoy . Ὰ as 


‘Rainbow’. . | 1587 — ‘Primrose,’ hoy ‘i -- 1612 
‘Dreadnought ’ : -- 1618 “Scout” .. : Slory -- 
‘Antelope’. .| 1558 -- 4 galleys P ; -- Ἐς 


The ships added to the fleet between 1603 and 1625 were— δ] 


— Built Tons | Burthen| Guns ion Beam Depth 
feet feet feet 
‘Nonsuch’ . A . | 1603 636 — 38 88 84 15 
“'Prinee?. tz 3 «ἢ L610. 215200 - aD) 115 43} 18 
‘Pheenix’ 52 : . | 1612 250 — 20 70 24 ΤΙ 
‘Convertive’® . . | 1616 500 — 30 -- = == 
‘Rainbow’ . : . | 1618 650 — 40 102 95 14 
‘Antelope’ . ‘ + | L618 450 -- 84 92 82 12: 
‘Constant Reforma- 
tion’ 1619 Toe 564 42 106 354 1ὅ 
‘Happy Entrance’ . 1619 582 437 32 96 82: 14 
‘Victory’ . ὃ . | 1620 875 656 42 108 352 17 
‘Garland’ . 5 . L620 683 512 84 98 BB 16 
‘Swiftsure ’ : + |, 1021 887 650 42 | 106 368 | 16 
‘Bonaventure’ . ai liel 62a 675 506 34 98 35 15 
‘St. George’ : . | 1622 895 71 Ὁ) 42 110 37 165 
‘St. Andrew’ ᾿ Ἢ 029 895 671 42 110 37 164 
‘Triumph’ . " 023 922 692 42 110 37 17 
| ‘Mary Rose’ : - 1025 394 288 20 88 27 18 
‘Seven Stars’ . ᾿ Ξ-- 140 1 = 14 60 20 9 
‘Charles’ . : Ἢ --ο 140 14 -- — = 
‘Desire’. f “| -οἱ 80 ---- 6 66 16 6 


zand is stated to have been rebuilt in that year. The ‘ Achates,’ ‘ Tide,’ and ‘ Cygnet,’ 


small vessels, are mentioned in some lists. 
59 [have previously (Enc. Hist. Rev. vi. 481) classed the ‘ Victory ’ among the vessels 


_ built between 1562 and 1574; the earliest reference to her that I have been able to find . 


is in Baeshe’s victualling accounts for January 1562-3 (Harl. MSS. 167, 1). She was 
then at Portsmouth. In February 1558-9 the ‘ Peter,’ of 800 tons, was ‘in new making’ 


-at Woolwich; in the fleet list of Henry VIII the ‘Peter’ is said to be of 600 tons, 


while the ‘ Victory,’ though called in every Elizabethan one an 800-ton ship, was cal- 


-culated, in the more exact measurement of 1602, as of 555 net and 694 gross measure- 


ment. We may take it, therefore, that the two vessels were of about the same size. 
Seeing that the ‘ Peter’ was rebuilt in 1559; that her name never recurs in any navy 


‘list, nor in any of the numerous papers relating to the navy; that there is no trace of 


the construction of the ‘ Victory,’ whereas the cost or various details relating to other 
large ships are directly or incidentally referred to; that there are some other instances 
-of the name of a ship having been changed after rebuilding—I suggest the possibility 


For notes 60-64 see next page. 
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Out of these nineteen vessels Mansell, who held office for four- 
teen of the twenty-two years under review, had furnished at the 
most six, and perhaps only four, of the ships on this list, and two 
of them were mere pinnaces. 

In 1608 the king had resolved to have three ships built, but the 
‘Nonsuch’ was the only accession to the strength of the navy. 
Although no new vessels were then constructed for some years,,. 
James took sufficient pride in his fleet to be eager to show it to 
visitors; in 1606 he ordered all the available vessels ‘to be rigged 
and put in warlike order,’ preparatory to a visit from himself and 
the king of Denmark, which took place in August. In 1608 the 


‘Ark Royal,’ Nottingham’s flagship in 1588, was rebuilt, and her 


name, which should have lived in popular memory with that of 
the ‘Golden Hind,’ changed to the ‘ Ann Royal,’ in honour of the 
commonplace queen. She was rechristened by Sir Oliver Cromwell. 
The ‘ Swiftsure,’ rebuilt and renamed the ‘ Speedwell’ in the same 
year, is noteworthy as being the first English man-of-war lost by 
misadventure at sea since the ‘ Mary Rose’ foundered at Spithead. 
in 1545. She went ashore near Flushing in November 1624, a. 
mischance which her captain —Chudleigh—attributed to a drunken 
pilot. He at any rate lost all control over his crew, whose disci- 
pline seems to have been quite unequal to the sudden strain of an 
unexpected accident. . 

It was probably due to the express desire of James that on 
20 Oct. 1608 the keel was laid of the ‘ Prince Royal,’ of 1,200 tons, 
the largest ship yet designed for the navy. Under the new rules. 
of measurement in force in 1632, she was certified as of 1,035 net, 
and 1,380 gross tonnage. Her construction was assigned to 
Phineas Pett, and many intrigues, reaching even the court, centred 
round her. The other shipwrights were both jealous and critical, 
and openly expressed their disapprobation both of the material 
used and the manner in which it was employed. In 1609 Baker, 
now an old man of seventy-nine years, but still in active 
that the ‘Peter’ became the first ‘ Victory’ of the English navy. But it may be that. 
the ‘lesser new ship’ of 1561, which I considered, but not on conclusive evidence, to- 
be probably the ‘ Bonaventure,’ was really the ‘ Victory.’ 

6 Captured at Cadiz in 1596. 

61 State Papers, Dom., Jas. I, exxxiii. 70; ibid. elviii. 54; ibid. Chas. I, xiii. 56; 
Add. MSS. 9294, f. 505 ; ibid. 9295, Pett’s autobiog.; ibid. 9297, f. 359. As usual all 
these dimensions, especially tonnage, differ somewhat in the papers quoted. 

6? Built as a yacht for Prince Henry. 

6° This was the ‘ Destiny,’ built for Sir Walter Raleigh before his last voyage, and 


afterwards bought or confiscated into the navy. 
6 The ‘Seven Stars’ and ‘ Desire’ between 1611 and 1618, and the ‘Charles’ 


between 1618 and 1622. Two other third-rates, the ‘Mercury’ and the ‘ Spy,’ were Ὁ 


built in 1620 by Phineas Pett, who went as captain of one of them, for some 
London merchants to go with the Algiers fleet. By a warrant dated August 1622 they 
were directed to be taken into the navy, but their names do not appear in any list of 
James or Charles. 85 §.P., Dom., Jas. I, clxxiv. 56, 
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employment, Bright, Stevens, and some other shipwrights, with 
Waymouth as an unofficial expert, were ordered to report on the 
execution of the work. Pett did not like Waymouth, whom he’ 
describes in his autobiography as ‘ great kilcow Waymouth’ and 
‘a great braggadocio, a vain and idle fellow.’ Baker, and perhaps 
some of the others, must have been chosen on the governmental 
principle of setting personal enemies to inspect each other’s per- 
formances, seeing that he had not long before stated on oath that 
he thought both the Petts ‘simple’ and quite unfit to be entrusted 
with the production of a large ship. Pett, naturally, had little 
love for Baker, although he had years before attempted to be friendly 
with the veteran, ascribing all his knowledge of his art, ‘if I have 
any,’ to the elder man ;* but the system which made it to each 
man’s pecuniary interest to obtain as many ships as possible to 
build and repair, and to exert all his personal influence to that end, 

converted the dockyards into nests of intrigue. Pett was protected 
by Nottingham and Mansell, and ‘he is reported to be their right 
hand, and they cannot do without him,’ said Bright, another of Pett’s 
competitors, and who was therefore chosen to sit in judgment upon 
him. Nottingham, Suffolk, and Worcester were then appointed to 
make further inquiry, and their report being satisfactory, and 
therefore displeasing to Northampton, the latter desired another 
investigation, which the king acceded to by appointing a day when 
he would examine the vessel and hear the conflicting evidence him- 

self. He and Prince Henry came to Woolwich on 8 May 1609, and 
after a long day of scrutiny and discussion Pett emerged triumphant 
from the ordeal. Time, however, was on the side of the objectors- 
The ‘ Prince Royal’ was never subjected to any serious work, but 

in 1621 the commissioners wrote to Buckingham that she was then 

only fit for show, that she cost in the first instance 20,0001. and 

would require another 6,000/. to make her fit for service, and that 

she was built of decaying timber and green unseasoned stuff.% 
These were the very points on which Baker and his fellows had in- 

sisted, and on which they had been defeated in 1609. She attracted 

universal attention when building; the king, the prince of Wales, 

Princess Elizabeth, and the French ambassador came several times 

to visit her when approaching completion, and ‘ nobles, gentry, and 

citizens from all parts of the country round’ resorted to Woolwich. 

An attempt to launch her was made on 24 Sept. 1610, the whole of 
the royal family being present, but, as in the case of the ‘ Trade’s 
Increase,’ the dock-head was too narrow to permit her to pass. A 
second essay was more successful. The ‘ Prince’ was the first 


8 Cott. MSS. Julius, F iii. f. 293. 
* Letter, Pett to Baker, 10 April 1603; Cott. MSS. Otho, E vii. f. 155. 
68 Coke MSS. Cal. i. 114. 
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three-decker built for the English navy; she was gorgeously 
decorated, according to the taste of the time, with carvings, and 
‘curious paintings the like which was never in any ship before,’ 
and ‘she was double-planked, a charge which was not formerly 
thought upon, and all the butt-heads were double-bolted with iron 
bolts.’ 7° 

Perhaps as the result of Cotton’s efforts in 1613 to procure 
further inquiry into the naval administration several of the old 
ships were rebuilt about that time, but, as the commissioners sub- 
sequently remarked, at prices which would have more than provided 
new ones in their stead. It was not until the navy commission 
took control, in 1618, that the systematic production οὐ πον ships 
was commenced. ; It will be seen from the preceding list that 
ποτέ thos ciate ἐπιὸν carried out for five years their expressed intention 
of adding two ships a year to the navy. They also made certain 
recommendations to be kept in view by themselves and their suc- 
cessors.”’ The fleet was to average thirty sea-going ships, and 
building was to be confined to Deptford, where two vessels could be 
worked upon simultaneously. The length of keel was to be treble 
the breadth, ‘ but not to draw above sixteen feet, because deeper 
ships are seldom good sailers ;’ besides, ‘ they must be somewhat 
snug-built, without double galleries and too lofty upper works, which 
overcharge many ships and make them loom fair but not work well 
at sea.’ It is no reproach to the commissioners, who could but 
act on the:best professional advice obtainable, to have to remark 
that their ships were nearly as crank as their predecessors, and all 
required to be furred or girdled to make them at all trustworthy in 
a seaway; and, at a later date, even the smaller stern galleries 
they were provided with excited much adverse criticism. They 
continue, ‘For strengthening the ship we subscribe to the new 
manner of building—1lst, making three orlops, whereof the lowest, 
being placed two feet under water, strengtheneth the ship though 
her sides be shot through; 2nd, to carry this orlop end to end; 
3rd, the second or main deck to be sufficiently high to work guns 
in all weathers.’ Cooking galleys were to be placed in the forecastle, 
as the weights carried at each end with a comparatively empty 
midship section caused ‘ hogging,’ besides wasting valuable stowage 
space and producing other inconveniences. The lower ports were 
now to be at least four and a half feet above the water-line. Most 
of the commissioners’ ships were built with three decks, but with 
only quarter-deck and round-house, instead of the half-deck, fore- 


6 Τῇ the literal but not later sense of ‘ three-decker.’ She had three decks but 
only two full batteries. In 1634 the authorities of the Trinity House, who, through 
a long series of years, appear to have always chosen the wrong view, wrote, ‘ The art 
or wit of man cannot build a ship fit for service with three tier of ordnance.’ Three 
years later the first ‘ three-decker’ was afloat. 

7 Add. MSS. 9294, Nov. 1610. 1 §.P., Dom., Jas. I, ci. 4. 
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castle and spar-decks before customary. Bad as they were they 
seem to have been steadier than their predecessors. 

An undated paper calendared under 1627, but which from its 
arguments in favour of a third deck—a question finally closed 
long before 1627—I think belongs rather to this period, gives us 
some particulars relating to the internal arrangements of a man- 
of-war. The lowest deck was to carry the bread and other store 
rooms, the cables and officers’ cabins, besides the greater part of 
the crew who were also to be berthed upon it. The second deck 
was to be laid 54 or 6 feet above this, and in a ship like the ‘ Lion’ 
was to be pierced for nine ports a side and four chase-ports fore 
and aft. The ports were to be at least two feet three inches square, 
‘and that there be built between every two ports hanging cabins 
to fold up to the decks for the lodging of men.’ Otherwise this 
deck was to be kept clear instead of being hampered by the cables 
stowed upon it in two-decked ships. Readers desirous of technical 
details relating to the position and dimensions of floor, timbers, 
riders, butts, carlings, clamps, foot and chain waling, standing and 
running rigging, &c., will find much exact information in the State 
Papers of the next reign dealing with the surveys taken of most of 
the new and old ships in 1626 and 1627. 

It was ordered that the ‘ Elizabeth’ and the ‘Triumph’ should 
be sold, the ‘ Quittance’ and ‘Tremontane’ broken up, while the 
hulls of the ‘ Garland’ and ‘ Mary Rose’ were to be used to wharf 
a proposed new dock at Chatham. The ‘Bonaventure,’ ‘Advantage,’ 
and ‘ Charles’ had long ceased to exist, and the ‘St. Andrew’ and 
“St. Matthew’ had been given to Sir John Leigh in 1604 as being 
then no longer serviceable. The Elizabethan ‘ Victory’ is not men- 
tioned in any list subsequent to that of 1607, although her repairs 
in 1609 cost 4,071/., which is the last time she is even indirectly 
referred to ; [am unable to say how or when she passed out of the ser- 
vice, but, as it was at first intended to call the ‘ Prince’ the ‘Victory,’ 
it must have been very shortly after 1609. The four galleys were 
a source of constant expense, one or the other being in continual 
- need of repair, rebuilding, or shed protection from the weather. 
They were never used, and in 1629, having ‘been long laid aside 
as useless vessels,’ were ordered to be sold. The new ‘ Antelope’ 
and ‘ Rainbow’ of 1618 were not claimed by the commissioners as 
due to their initiative, although both must have been completed 
after their entry into office. The ‘ Happy Entrance’ and ‘ Constant 
Reformation ’ were launched in the presence of the king at Deptford, 
and were named by him with intent to commemorate Buckingham’s 
accession to his post and the good effects to be expected from it. 
In 1624 no new vessels were built, and the last navy list of James I 
is as follows :—” 


7 §.P., Dom., Jas. I, clxi. 68. The classification is that of the State Paper. 
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First rank Second rank Third rank Fourth rank 

‘ Prince’ ‘Due Repulse’ ‘ Dreadnought’ ‘ Phoenix ’ 
‘Bear’ ‘ Warspite’ ‘ Antelope’ ‘Seven Stars’ 
‘Merhonour’  ‘ Victory’ ‘ Speedwell’ ‘Charles ’ 
‘Anne Royal’ ‘Assurance’ ‘ Adventure ’ ‘ Desire’ 

‘ Nonsuch’ ‘ Convertive ’ 

‘ Defiance’ ‘Happy Entrance’ 

‘Lion’ ‘ Bonaventure ’ 

‘ Vanguard ’ ‘Garland’ 

‘Rainbow’ ‘Mary Rose’ 

‘Constant Reformation’ 

‘ Swiftsure ’ 

‘St. George’ 

‘St. Andrew’ 

‘Triumph’ 


There were also the four galleys and some hoys; eleven of the 
vessels were noted as needing more or less substantial repairs, and 
most of the old ones were broken-backed. The ten new ships cost 
61. a ton for the larger and δί. 6s. 8d. for the smaller ones, against 
16l. a ton under Mansell’s improvident management ;™ but it is. 
likely that these prices are for the hulls alone, and, according to 
another statement, the ‘St. George’ and the ‘St. Andrew’ cost 
8,9591. 10s. each; Burrell’s contracts for 1619 were at the rates 
of 81. and 7/. 10s. a ton.”* No alteration was made in the way of 
calculating tonnage until 1628. _ 

There is little to be said about any improvements in rigging or 
canvas during this period. Top-gallant masts and sails were said 
to have been introduced during the reign of Elizabeth, but no 
official mention is made of them till 1618; the earliest reference 
to them, as actually existing, that I have found is in the inventory 
of the rigging of the ‘ Hector’ and her consorts, fitted out for the 
Kast India Company in 1600.% Fore and aft sails are still absent ; 
studding sails and booms are spoken of in the ‘ Nomenclator 
Navalis,’” but are not alluded to in any naval document. It may 
be of interest to quote from the same manuscript the rules govern- 
ing the proportions of masts and yards. 


Mainmast : : . 8 times four-fifths of the beam 
Foremast . ; 1 . four-fifths of mainmast 
Bowsprit . Ὰ ᾿ ᾿ 
Mizzen-mast . ; . one-half of mainmast 


Topmasts . : : . half the length of lower masts 


78 §.P., Dom., Jas. I, clviii. 56. “4 Add. MSS. 9297, f. 258, 

5 §.P., Dom., Jas. I, eviii. 58. 

76 Stevens, Dawn of Trade to the Kast Indies. 

 Harl. MSS. 2301. About 1625 or earlier, and by Sir Hen. Manwayring. It was: 
printed in 1644 under the title of The Sea-man’s Dictionary. There is another MS. 
copy among the State Papers (S.P. Dom., Chas. I, exxvii.) called, A Brief Abstract 


. of all Parts and Things belonging toa Ship. The three versions differ but little: 
from each other. 
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Mainyard . ‘ ; . five-sixths of length of keel 
Foreyard . ; : . four-fifths of mainyard 
Topyard . ’ : . three-sevenths of mainyard 
Cross-jack yard ; . four-fifths of mainyard 
Spritsail yard . i : Ἔ Ἂ 


Baker, Pett, and Burrell were the three chief shipwrights of the 
reign; Stevens, Adye, Bright, Clay, Greaves, and Maryott were less 
known men. Baker died on 31 Aug. 1613, at the age of eighty- 
three. As a boy and man he had seen the rise of the English 
navy, and had himself largely helped by his skill to produce the 
type of ship which was found sufficient for that age. That during 
the whole of his long life he appears, so far as existing records show, 
to have quarrelled with, or spoken ill of, equals, inferiors, and 
superiors may be charitably attributed rather to the unfortunate 
conditions governing a shipwright’s position than to any natural 
bent of character.”* The ships built by him represented sound and 
honest work; he died in harness while in charge of the repairs of 
the ‘ Merhonour,’ which had been made under his superintendence 
twenty-four years previously, and he was long remembered as ‘ the 
famous artist of his time.’ Pett had been favoured by Nottingham 
and Mansell, but does not appear to have experienced the same 
partiality from the commissioners. They chiefly employed Burrell, 
who had previously been master shipwright to the East India 
Company, for their ships, but during the next reign Pett came again 
into favour, and was made a principal officer and commissioner for 
the navy shortly after Burrell’s death in 1630. The master ship- 
wrights received two shillings a day and lodging money, but Baker 
had extra payments of three shillings a day and a pension of 401. a 
year, which he had enjoyed since building the ‘ Merhonour.’ 
Bright had an additional three shillings and eightpence a day, of 
which one shilling and eightpence had been given to his predecessor, 
Chapman, for good service in building the ‘ Ark Royal,’ and had 
descended to him. Pett had also a payment of three shillings a 
day, of which one shilling had been retained in the family since it 
had been first granted to his father in the second year of Mary’s 
reigon.”? Probably the orthodox scale of wages would not alone 
have retained these men in the royal service, and the pensions 
were used to make their posts more valuable. 

Chatham and Deptford were still the chief dockyards, the latter 
containing the principal building slips; little mention is made of 
Portsmouth until the next reign. In 1618 the commissioners 
recommended that a new dock should be constructed at Chatham, 
330 feet long and 36 feet broad, at a cost of 2,000/., the expenses of 


18. The writings or utterances of other shipwrights which have come down to us 
show them to have been in no way superior to Baker in these respects. 
7” Add. MSS. 9299, f. 48. 
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sending ships to and fro between Chatham and Deptford being very 
great, amounting sometimes to some hundreds of pounds for a 
single vessel. This suggestion apparently fell through for lack of 
money. The dockyards shared the disorganisation of the other 
departments ; notwithstanding the exposures of 1608 ten years later 
the storehouses at Deptford were said to be ‘full of rotten wood 
and bad cordage,’ the scales were light by one pound in the ewt., 
and while bad materials were knowingly received the good were 
sold to boatswains and other officers at low prices. In 1624 
Chatham yard remained uninclosed, so that strangers came and 
took away timber, nails, or any portable article. \In 1604 the stores 
at Deptford included 210 masts, 322 loads of timber, 41,000 feet of 
plank, 171 cables, 499 hawsers, 15 serviceable and 28 unserviceable ᾿ 
anchors, 24 compasses, 40 bolts of canvas, 24,000 tree-nails, and 
many other articles down to ‘a decayed pitch-pot,’ and it is likely 
that they were larger in number and better in quality,at this date 
than at any time during the succeeding twenty years.*° )The value 
of Deptford dockyard, house, and ground was estimated at 5,0001. 
and the average yearly charge at 765l.; it was at one time proposed 
to remove the whole plant to Chatham.*! The expenses at Chatham 
during 1622 were— 83 


£ 8. da. £ 8. 0: 
Jan.—March. Ordinary 652 i 35 Extraordinary 681 2 4} 
Mar.—June ᾽: 666 171 ἐν 669 5 81 
June—Sept. 766 25 ᾽ν 829 10 81 
Sept.—Christmas ,, 3 787 19 9} 


The ‘ ordinary ’ charges embraced those for ship-keepers and inferior 
officers attached to ships lying up, Upnor Castle, clerical work, 
rents, watchmen, clerks, storekeepers, and the superior officers. 
The ‘ extraordinary’ were for shipwrights, 61 in number, carpenters, 
joiners, caulkers, pump-makers, sawyers, sail-makers, and bricklayers. 
Wages were, per day: shipwrights, from 1s. 2d. to 2s.; caulkers, 
7d. to 2s.; carpenters, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 10d.; pump-makers, 1s. 6d. to 
2s.; joiners, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 8d. ; sail-makers, 1s. 8d.; sawyers, 1s. 2d. 
to 1s. 4d.; bricklayers, 10d. to 1s. 6d.; and labourers, 8d. or 9d. 
All these men, except the labourers, had lodging money, varying 
from 5s. 4d. in the case of the master shipwrights 88 to so small a 
sum as 2d. 

The armament of ships was still very heavy for their tonnage, 
and accounted in some measure for their rolling proclivities and the 
impossibility of obtaining a comparatively steady gun platform. 
Sometimes it was necessary to dismount some of the guns. ‘ The 
“Dreadnought” carries 36; yet four of them for seven years have 
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been buried in her ballast, as some are also in the “ Answer,’”’ and 
other ships.’ ** This stowage of the guns strained the vessel dan- 
gerously and caused leaks, and, as gravel ballast was still employed, 
an injury was a very serious matter from the difficulty in reaching 
the damaged part. From a paper which gives a detailed list of the. 
guns belonging to each ship of the fleet I quote those of the new 
‘Victory ’—-two cannon, two demi-cannon, sixteen culverins, twelve 
demi-culverins, four sakers, two falcons, and four fowlers. Of these: 
we may suppose that cannon, demi-cannon, and culverins were 
carried on the middle, or main, deck, the remainder being divided 
between upper deck, half-deck, quarter-deck, and forecastle.® The 
lowest or orlop deck, recently introduced, was of course not used as 
a battery. The price of ordnance was from 12. to 15/. a ton, and 
the manufacture was still retained in a few hands, its exportation 
without license being forbidden. In 1619 orders were issued that 
casting was to be confined to Sussex and Kent, that guns were to 
be landed at or shipped from the Tower wharf only, and that East: 
Smithfield was to be the one market-place for their sale or pur- 
chase. They could be proved only in Ratcliff Fields, and all pieces 
were to have on them at least two letters of the founder’s name, 
with the year and the weight of the gun. The founders had to give 
bond for 1,000/. as a surety against illegal exportation, and once a 
year to send in a report of the number and description of guns 
cast and to whom they had been sold.*° These precautions were 
not unneeded, but did not prevent the secret sale to foreign buyers 
any more than similar restrictions had availed during the reign of 
Elizabeth. The royal forts themselves were turned into marts for 
this and other unlawful transactions. Upnor Castle is described 88. 
‘a staple of stolen goods, a den of thieves, a vent for the transport. 
of ordnance.’ ‘The person holding the post of ‘ king’s gun-founder,’ 
Thomas Browne, was accused of transgressing largely.*” The 
method was to require payment beforehand, the purchaser taking 
the risk of seizure, and the guns were then shipped under protec- 
tion of a warrant authorising them to be sent to London, but once 
at sea they went to the continent instead of the river. | 

A few stone shot were still carried, and the price of iron shot. 
varied between 10/. and 181. a ton,** and its expenditure in saluting 
was liberal. It was only about this time that gunners were directed 
to fire blank charges in these marks of respect, an order which was 
for long disregarded. Attempts were made to check the too lavish 
use of munition for salutes, the amount of which depended mainly 

84 State Papers, Dom., Jas. I, cix. 139, i. 86 Ibid. exxxiii. 70, 1622. 

86 State Papers, Dom., Eliz. cexxxvii. f. 119. Although calendared under 
Elizabeth many of the papers in this volume are copies of documents relating to the 
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on the goodwill of the officers and the stores of the ship. Gunners 
were ordered not to shoot without the captain’s permission, and 
they were forbidden to fire at ‘ drinkings and feastings.’ They were 
further directed to ‘salute no passengers with more than one piece, 
or three at the most, except the person be of quality and the occa- 
sion very great, and that for volleys of honour no bullets be spent ;’ 
and the captain was not to fail to lock up the powder room if he 
went ashore. These regulations were not very effective. In 1628 
the fleet lying at Plymouth ‘shot away 1001. of powder in one day 
in drinking healths.’*° Another writer says that salutes should be 
‘always of an odd number, but no particular number.’ An even 
number signified the death of the captain, master, or master 
gunner at sea during the voyage. Of a kindred nature to the love 
of display by noise was that of display by flags. The ‘ Prince’ was 
supplied with eight flags, five ancients, and fifty-seven pennants: 
these, however, were of some use in assisting in the primitive 
system of signalling now being attempted on the principle of placing 
differently coloured flags in various parts of the rigging. 

One great alteration was made during this reign in the manning 
of men-of-war. It had always been customary to place soldiers in 
the proportion of one-third of the total complement on board vessels 
equipped for service. This practice no longer obtained; in 1619 
the commissioners write, ‘ Indeed, till the year ’88 soldiers and 
mariners were then usually divided, but that and later experience 
hath taught us instead of freshwater soldiers (as they call them) to 
employ only seamen.’ *° The crew as a whole was not reduced, 
ships being heavily armed and the spars of a man-of-war being 
equal to those of a merchantman of much greater tonnage. We 
have the ‘ station list’ of the ‘ Speedwell,’ of thirty guns, which gives 
the following division of duties: 18 gunners and 48 men for the 
battery, 50 small arms men, 50 to work the ship and man the tops, 
4 in the powder room, 4 carpenters, 3 trumpeters, 3 surgeons and 
mate, 4 stewards, 3 cooks, and 3 boys. Nearly one-third of a 
crew were officers or non-combatants. It will be noticed from this 
list that the vessel was only prepared to fire one broadside at a 
time, and that the arrangements implied plenty of sea room and a 
stand-off fight. At this time English seamen shrank from board- 
ing; memories of the enormous Spanish galleons, with their crews 
of hundreds of men, and the tactics which had defeated them, were 
too fresh in the mind of the English sailor to permit him to have 
that confidence in his ships and himself which he subsequently 
obtained. I have already mentioned that when this ship, the 
‘ Speedwell,’ was lost there was an utter absence of subordination 
among the crew, but this lack of discipline appears to have been 
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more or less present at all times. In 1625, when we were at war 
with Spain, the ‘ Happy Entrance,’ ‘Garland,’ and ‘ Nonsuch’ were 
left lying in the Downs with no officers and only a few men on 
board, because it was the Christmas holidays and everyone was 
on shore merrymaking.*! At an earlier date Coke wrote that ships 
rode in the Downs or put into port while the captains went to 
London, or hardly ever came on board, and the men ran away.°%? 

Seamen’s wages fluctuated between ten and fourteen shillings a 
month, the latter being the rate at the death of James I, and the 
pay of the officers had been raised in 1618. Not only was it diffi- 
cult to keep the men on board the ships, but the expensive and 
wasteful system of impressment made the eventual outlay even 
heavier. In 1624 an estimate was drawn up of the expenses for 
fitting out a fleet of 12 men-of-war; 3,000 men were required, of 
which number the river was to supply 800 at press and conduct 
money of 2s. 6d. a man, the remaining 2,200 being obtained from 
‘remote places’ at a cost of 8s.a man. At their discharge 1s. and 
7s. a man conduct money respectively for the river and country 
districts would again have to be paid.” 

Fortunately the services of the navy were never needed in 
earnest during the reign of James. How it would have broken 
down under the direction of Mansell may be inferred from the 
steady decrease in the number of seaworthy ships, and the increas- 
ing disorganisation of every department, during each year of his 
retention of office. The administration of the commissioners was 
both competent and honest, but the grievous results of Mansell’s 
treasurership were too plainly shown during the earlier years of the 
succeeding reign, when fleets were once more sent to sea. Ships 
might be replaced and open peculation checked, but the deeper 
moral wounds caused by fourteen years of license among the higher 
officials and fourteen years of heartless chicanery suffered by those 
more lowly placed were not so readily healed, and bore their fruits 
for long afterwards in the habitual dishonesty of minor officials and 
workmen, in the disloyalty and half-heartedness of the seamen, 
and, later, in the shameless knaveries which disgraced the Navy 
Office at the close of the century, and many of which had their origin 
under Mansell’s rule. The commissioners were hampered in their 
efforts by want of money, an embarrassment of which Mansell had 
little to complain. Nor can the king be absolved from the respon- 
sibility of permitting Mansell’s misdeeds. He knew at least as early 
as 1608 of the iniquities daily occurring in every branch of the 
service, but he contented himself with making ‘an oration ;’ he was 
ready enough to act as an impromptu arbiter on technical details, to 
superintend launches, to visit the ships, and to give them euphuistic 
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names, but that portion of his kingly office which involved protect- 
ing the helpless and punishing the guilty was sufficiently satisfied 
by ‘an oration.’ And had not Buckingham desired to be lord 
high admiral we have no reason to suppose that James I would 
have seen any cause for interference merely on behalf of seamen 
who were starved and robbed, or of the English people whose chief 
defence was being destroyed and whose money went to enrich a 
ring of rogues. So far had the traditions of Plantagenet and Tudor 
kingliness degenerated into Stewart ‘ kingcraft.’ 
M. ΟΡΡΕΝΗΕΙΜ. 


—— 
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Edward Augustus Freeman 


DWARD AUGUSTUS FREEMAN was born at Harborne on 
the south border of Staffordshire on 2 August 1823, and died 
at Alicante, in the course of an archeological journey to the east 
and south of Spain, on 16 March 1892. His life was comparatively 
uneventful, as that of learned men in our time usually is. He 
was educated at home and at a private school till he went to Oxford 
at the age of eighteen, where he was elected a scholar of Trinity 
College in 1841, took his degree (second class in literae humaniores) 
in 1845, and was elected a fellow of Trinity shortly afterwards. 
Marrying in 1847 Miss Eleanor Gutch, daughter of the rector of 
Seagrave, he lost his fellowship and settled in 1848 in Gloucester- 
shire, and at a later time went to live in Monmouthshire, whence 
he migrated in 1860 to Somerleaze, a prettily situated spot about 
a mile and a half to the north-west of Wells in Somerset. Here he 
lived till 1884, when he was appointed (on the recommendation of 
Mr. Gladstone) to the Regius Professorship of Modern History at 
Oxford. Thenceforth he spent the winter and spring in the 
University, returning for the long vacation to Somerleaze, a place 
he dearly loved, not only in respect of the charm of the surround- 
ing scenery but from its proximity to the beautiful churches of 
Wells and to many places of historical interest. For the greater 
part of his manhood his surroundings were those of a country 
gentleman, nor did he ever reconcile himself to town life, loving 
the open sky, the fields and hills, and all wild creatures, though 
he detested what are called field sports, and had neither taste nor 
talent for farming. As he began life with an income sufficient 
to dispense with the need for a gainful profession, he did not prepare 
himself for any, but gave free scope from the first to his taste for 
study and research. Thus the record of his life is, with the ex- 
ception of one or two incursions into the field of practical politics, 
a record of his historical work and of the journeys he undertook in 
connexion with it. 

History was the love as well as the labour of his life. But the 
conception he took of it was peculiar enough to deserve some 
remark. The keynote of his character was the extraordinary 
warmth of his interest in the things and places and persons which 
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he cared for, and the scarcely less conspicuous indifference to 
matters which lay outside the well-defined boundary line of his 
sympathies. If any branch of inquiry seemed to him directly con- 
nected with history, he threw himself heartily into it, and drew 
from it 811 it could be made to yield for his purpose. For other 
subjects he cared so little that he would neither read nor talk about 
them, no matter how completely they might for the time be filling 
the minds of others. While he was still an undergraduate, and 
influenced, like nearly all the ablest. of his Oxford contemporaries, 
by the Tractarian opinions and sentiments which were then in 
their full force and freshness, he became interested in church 
architecture, discerned the value which architecture has as a hand- 
maid to historical research, set to work to study medieval build- 
ings, and soon acquired a wonderfully full and exact knowledge of 
the most remarkable churches and castles all over England, with 
considerable skill in sketching them. By the end of his life he had 
accumulated a collection of thousands of drawings made by himself 
of notable buildings in France, Germany, Italy, and Dalmatia, as 
well asin the British Isles. Architecture was always thenceforward 
to him the prime external record and interpreter of history. But 
it was the only art in which he took the slightest interest. He 
cared nothing for pictures or statuary; was believed to have once 
only, when his friend J. R. Green dragged him thither, visited a 
picture gallery in the course of his numerous journeys; and did 
not seem to perceive the significance which paintings have as 
revealing the thoughts and social condition of the time which pro- 
duced them. Another branch of inquiry cognate to history which 
he prized was comparative philology. With no great turn for the 
refinements of classical scholarship, and indeed with some contempt 
for the practice of Latin and Greek verse-making which used to 
absorb so much of the time and labour of undergraduates and their 
tutors at Oxford and Cambridge, he was extremely fond of tracing 
words through different languages so as to establish the relations 
of the people who spoke them, and, indeed, used to argue that all 
teaching of languages ought to begin with Grimm’s law, and to 
base his advocacy of the retention of Greek as a sine qua non for 
an Arts degree on the importance of that law. But with this love 
for philology as an instrument in the historian’s hands, he took 
little pleasure in languages simply as languages—that is to say, he 
did not care to master the grammar and idioms of a tongue, nor 
did he possess any aptitude for doing so. French was the only 
foreign language he could speak with any approach to ease, though 
he could read freely German, Italian, and modern Greek, and on 
his tour in Greece made some vigorous speeches to the people 
in their own tongue. So too he was a keen and well-trained 
archeologist, but only because archeology was to him a priceless 
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adjunct, one might almost say the most trustworthy source, for the 
study of early history. As evidence of his accomplishments as an 
antiquary I cannot do better than quote the words of a master of 
that subject, who was also one of his oldest friends. Mr. George 
T. Clark says :— 


He was an accurate observer, not only of the broad features of a country 
but of its ancient roads and earthworks, its prehistoric monuments, and 
its earlier and especially its ecclesiastical buildings. No man was better 
versed in the distinctive styles of Christian architecture, or had a better 
general knowledge of the earthworks from the study of which he might 
hope to correct or corroborate any written records, and by the aid of which 
he often infused life and reality into otherwise obscure narrations. These 
remarks especially apply to his history of the Norman Conquest and of 
the reign of William Rufus. He visited every spot upon which the 
Conqueror is recorded to have set his foot, compared many of the strong- 
holds of his followers with those they left behind them in Normandy, and 
studied the evidence of Domesday for their character and possessions. 
When writing upon Rufus he spent some time in examining the afforested 
district of the New Forest, and sought for traces of the villages and 
churches said to have been depopulated or destroyed. And for us 
archeologists he did more than this. When he attended a provincial 
congress and had listened to the description of some local antiquity, some 
mound, or divisional earthbank, or semi-Saxon church, he at once strove 
to show the general evidence to be deduced from them, and how it bore upon 
the boundaries or formation of some Celtic or Saxon province or diocese, 
if not upon the general history of the kingdom itself. Take for example 
the Exeter meeting, where the walls, earthworks, and castle having been 
elaborately described, Freeman took up the theme and connected them 
with the history of the city from the entrance of William the Conqueror 
to that of William the Deliverer in a most brilliant address, afterwards 
the staple of a very well-known little volume. He thus did much to 
elevate the pursuits of the archeologist, and to show the relation they bore 
to the far superior labours of the historian. 

Freeman was always at his best when in the field. It was then that 
the full force of his personality came into play ; his sturdy upright figure, 
sharp-cut features, flowing beard, well-modulated voice, clear enunciation, 
and fluent and incisive speech. None who have heard him hold forth from 
the steps of some churchyard cross, or from the top stone of some half- 
demolished cromlech, can ever cease to have a vivid recollection of both 
the orator and his theme. 


But while he thus delighted in whatever bore upon history as he 
conceived it, his conception was one which belonged to the last 
century rather than to our own time. It was to him not only 
primarily but almost exclusively a record of political events—that 
is to say, of the action of the ruling power of events in the sphere 
of war and of government. He expressed this view with concise 
vigour in the well-known dictum, ‘History is past politics, and 
politics is present history ;’ and though some of his friends fre- 
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quently remonstrated with him against this view as far too narrow, 
excluding from the sphere of history many of its highest and 
deepest sources of interest, he would never give way. That 
historians should care as much (or more) for the religious or 
philosophical opinions of an age, or for its ethical and social 
phenomena, or for the study of its economic conditions, as for forms 
of government or the battles of kings, seemed to him strange. He 
did not argue against the friends who differed from him, for he 
was always ready to believe that there must be something true and 
valuable in the views of a man whom he respected ; but he could 
not be induced to devote his own labours to the elucidation of these 
matters. Others-might bring in ‘all that social and religious kind 
of thing,’ but it was not for him to do so. 

The same predominant liking for the political element in history 
made him indifferent to many kinds of literature. It may indeed 
be said that literature, simply as literature, did not attract him. 
In his later years, at any rate, he seldom read a book except for the 
sake of the political or historical information it contained. Among 
the writers whom he most disliked were Plato, Carlyle, and Ruskin, 
in none of whom could he see any merit. Neither, although very 
fond of the Greek and Roman classics generally, did he seem to 
enjoy any of the Greek poets except Homer and Pindar and, to 
some extent, Aristophanes. He was impatient with the Greek 
tragedians, and still more impatient with Virgil, because (as he 
thought) Virgil could not or would not say a thing simply. Among 
English poets, his preference was for the old heroic ballads, such as 
the songs of Brunanburh and Maldon, and, among recent writers, 
for Macaulay’s ‘ Lays.’ The first thing he ever published (1850) 
was a volume of verse, consisting mainly of ballads, often very 
spirited, on events in Greek and Moorish history. It may be 
doubted if he had read a line of Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, or 
Tennyson. He blamed Walter Scott for misrepresenting history 
in ‘Ivanhoe,’ but constantly read the rest of his stories, taking 
special pleasure in ‘ Peveril of the Peak.’ He bestowed warm 
praise upon ‘Romola,’ on one occasion reading it through twice 
in a single journey. Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘Mary Barton,’ Marryatt’s 
‘Peter Simple,’ Trollope’s ‘ The Warden’ and ‘ Barchester Towers,’ 
and, in early days, Warren’s ‘Ten Thousand a Year’ were amongst 
his favourites. Macaulay was also his favourite prose author, and 
he was wont to say that from Macaulay he had learned never to be 
afraid of using the same word to describe the same thing, and that 
no one was a better model to follow in the choice of pure 
English. Limitations of taste are not very uncommon among 
eminent men. What was really uncommon in Freeman was the 
perfect frankness with which he avowed them, and the entire 
absence of any pretence of caring for things which he did not really 
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care for. He was in this, as in all other matters, a singularly 
simple and truthful man, never seeking to appear other than as he 
was, and finding it hard to understand why other people should 
not be equally simple and direct. This directness made him 
express himself with an absence of reserve which sometimes gave 
offence ; and the restriction of his interest to a few topics—wide 
ones, to be sure—seemed to increase the intensity of his devotion 
to those few. 

The two chief practical interests he had in life both connected 
themselves with his conception of history. One was the discharge 
of his duties as a magistrate in the local government of his county. 
While he lived at Somerleaze, he rarely missed quarter sessions, and 
though he did not put himself forward in the management of busi- 
ness, he valued the opportunity of bearing his share in the rule of 
the shire. The other was the politics of the time—foreign, perhaps, 
even more than domestic. He was from an early age a strong Liberal, 
throwing himself warmly into every question which bore on the 
constitution, either in state or in church, for (as has been said) 
topics of the social or economic kind lay rather out of his sphere. 
When Mr. Gladstone launched his Irish Home-rule scheme in 1886, 
Freeman espoused it warmly, and praised it especially for the very 
point which drew most censure even from Liberals—the removal of 
the Irish members from parliament. He was intensely English 
and Teutonic, and wished the Celts to be left to settle their own 
affairs in their own island, as they had done centuries ago. Even 
the idea of separating Ireland altogether from the English crown 
would not have alarmed him; while, on the other hand, the plan of 
turning the United Kingdom into a federation, giving to England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales each a parliament of its own, revolted 
all his historical instincts. 

In 1859 he was on the point of standing for Newport in Mon- 
mouthshire, and again at the election of 1868 he was a candidate 
for representation in parliament of one of the divisions of Somerset, 
the county he lived in, and showed in his platform speeches a 
remarkable gift of eloquence, and occasionally, also, of humour, 
coupled with a want of those petty arts which usually contribute 
more than eloquence does to political success. He was a warm 
advocate of disestablishment in Ireland, the question chiefly at 
issue in the contest of 1868, because he thought the Roman catholic 
church was of right the national church there; but no less 
decidedly opposed to disestablishment in England, where so radical 
a change would have shocked his historical feelings, and rooted out 
much that was entwined with the ideas and events of the middle 
ages. He sometimes said in his later years that if the Liberal party 
took up the policy of disestablishment in Wales, he did not know 
whether he could adhere to them, much as he desired to do so. 
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Similarly he disliked all schemes for drawing the colonies into 
closer relations with the United Kingdom, and even seemed to wish 
that they should sever themselves from it, as the United States had 
done. This view sprang partly from his feeling that they were 
very recent acquisitions, with which the old historic England had 
nothing to do, partly also from the impression made on him by 
the analogy of the Greek colonies. He appeared to think that 
the precedent of those settlements showed the true and proper 
relation between a ‘ metropolis’ and her colonies to be one not of 
political interdependence, but of cordial friendliness and a dispo- 
sition to render help, nothing more. These instances are worth 
citing because they illustrate a remarkable difference between his 
way of looking historically at institutions and Macaulay’s way. 
A friend of his, himself a distinguished historian, writes to me 
upon this as follows :— 


Freeman and Macaulay are alike in the high value they set upon 
parliamentary institutions. On the other hand, when Macaulay wants to 
make you understand a thing, he compares it with that which existed in 
his own day. The standard of the present is always with him. Freeman 
traces it to its origin, and testifies to its growth. The strength of this 
mode of proceeding in an historian is obvious. Its weakness is that it does 
not help him to appreciate statesmanship looking forward and trying to find 
a solution of difficult problems. Freeman’s attitude is that of the people 
who cried out for the good laws of King Edward, trying to revive the past. 


By far the strongest political interest—indeed it rose to a 
passion—of his later years was his hatred of the Turk. In it his 
historical and religious sentiment, for there was a good deal of the 
crusader about him, was blended with his abhorrence of cruelty 
and despotism. Ever since the days of the Crimean war, he had 
been opposed to the traditional English policy of supporting the 
Sultan ; ever since he had thought about foreign politics at all he had 
sympathised with the Christians of the East ; so when Lord Beacons- 
field seemed on the point of carrying the country into a war with 
Russia in defence of the Turks, no voice rose louder or bolder than 
his in denouncing the policy then popular with the upper classes 
in England. On this occasion he gave substantial proof of his 
earnestness by breaking off his connexion with the Saturday Review 
because it had espoused the Turkish cause. This cost him 6001. a. 
year—a sum which he could-ill spare—and deprived him of oppor- 
tunities he had greatly valued of expressing himself upon all sorts 
of current questions. But his sense of duty would not permit him. 
to write for a journal which was supporting a misguided policy and 
a prime minister whom he thought unscrupulous. 

The most conspicuous and characteristic merits of Freeman as 
an historian may be summed up in six points : love of truth, love of. 
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justice, industry, common sense, breadth of view, and power of 
vividly realising the past. 

Every one knows the maxim, pectus facit theologum. Not 
less aptly may it be said that the merits of a great historian are 
far from lying wholly in his intellectual powers. Among the highest 
of such merits—merits which the professional student has even more 
reason to appreciate than the general reader, because he more fre- 
quently discerns the disturbing causes—are two moral qualities. One 
is the zeal for truth, with the willingness to undertake, in a search 
for it, a toil by which no credit will ever be gained. The other is a 
clear view of and loyal adherence to the permanent moral standards. 
In both these points Freeman stood in the front rank. He was 
kindly and fair in his judgments, and ready to make all the 
allowances for any man’s conduct which the conditions of his time 
suggested, but he hated cruelty, falsehood, oppression, whether in 
Sicily twenty-four centuries ago or in the Ottoman empire to-day. 
That conscientious industry which spares no pains to get as near as 
possible to the facts never failed him. Though he talked less about 
facts and verities than Carlyle did, Carlyle was not so assiduous and 
so minutely careful in sifting every statement before he admitted 
it into his pages. That he was never betrayed by sentiment into a 
sort of partisanship it would be too much to say. His Scotch critics 
used to accuse him of having been led by his English patriotism to 
over-estimate the claims of the English crown to suzerainty over 
Scotland. Mr. J. R.Green and Mr. C. H. Pearson thought that the 
same cause disposed him to overlook the weak points in the cha- 
racter of Harold, son of Godwin, one of his favourite heroes. But 
there have been very few writers who have so seldom erred in this 
way ; few who have striven so earnestly to do full justice to every 
cause and every person. The characters he has drawn of Lucius 
Cornelius Sulla, William the Conqueror, Thomas of Canterbury, 
and, in the last published volume of his Sicily, of Nikias, are models 
of the fairness which historical portraiture requires. It is especially 
interesting to compare his picture of the unfortunate Athenian with 
the equally vigorous but harsher view of Grote. Freeman, whom 
many people thought fierce, was one of the most soft-hearted of 
men, and tolerant of everything but perfidy and cruelty. Though 
disposed to be positive in his opinions, he was always willing to 
reconsider a point when any new evidence was discovered or any 
new argument brought to his notice, and not unfrequently modified 
his view in the light of such evidence or arguments. It was this 
passion for accuracy and for that lucidity of statement which is the 
necessary adjunct of real accuracy, that made him deal so sternly 
with confused thinkers and careless writers. Carelessness seemed 
to him a moral fault, because a fault which true conscientiousness 
excludes. So also clearness of conception and exact precision in the 
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use of words were so natural to him, and appeared so essential to 
good work, that he was apt to set down the want of them rather to . 
indolence than to incapacity, and to apply to them ἃ propor- 
tionately severe censure. Mere ignorance he could pardon, but when 
it was, as so often happens, even among persons of considerable 
literary pretensions, joined to presumption, his wrath was the hotter 
because he deemed it wholly righteous. Never touching any subject 
which he had not mastered, he thought it his duty as a critic to 
expose impostors, and rendered in this way, during the years when 
he wrote for the Saturday Review, services to English scholarship 
second only to those which were embodied in his own treatises. 

His determination to get to the bottom of a question was the 
cause of the censure he so freely bestowed on lawyers, who were 
wont to rest content with their technicalities, and not go back to 
the historical basis on which those technicalities rested, and on 
politicians who fell into the habit of using stock phrases which con- 
fused or misrepresented the principle involved. The expression 
‘national property,’ as applied to tithes, incensed him, and gave 
occasion for some of his most vigorous writing. So the common- 
place complaints against the presence of bishops in the House of 
Lords led him to give by far the best and clearest view of the origin 
and character of that House which our time has produced. Here 
he was on ground he knew thoroughly. But his habits of accuracy 
were not less fully illustrated by his attitude towards branches of 
history he had not explored. Witha profound and minute knowledge 
of English history down to the fourteenth century—so far as his 
strange aversion to the employment of manuscript authorities 
would allow—and a scarcely inferior knowledge of foreign Kuropean 
history during the same period, with a less full but very sound 
knowledge down to the middle of the sixteenth century, and with 
a thorough mastery of pretty nearly all ancient history, his 
familiarity with later European history and with the history of such 
outlying regions as India or the United States, was not much 
beyond that of the average well-educated man. He used to say 
when questioned on these matters that ‘he had not come down to 
that yet.’ But when he had occasion to refer to those periods or 
countries, he hardly ever made a mistake. If he did not know, he 
did not refer; if he referred, he had seized, as if by instinct, 
something which was really important and serviceable for his 
purpose. The same remark applies to Gibbon and to Macaulay. 

It has been remarked above that Freeman never used manu- 
script sources, and his course in this respect was probably rendered 
imperative by his persistence in refusing to work out of his own 
library, or, as he once said, out of a room which he could consider 
to be his library for the time being. As, however, the original 
authorities for the times which he dealt with in his important works 
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are, with trivial exceptions, all in print, this can hardly be considered 
a defect in his historical qualifications. In handling the sources he 
was a judicious critic and a sound scholar, thoroughly at home in 
Greek and Latin, and sufficiently equipped in Anglo-Saxon. Of his 
breadth of view, of the command he had of the whole sweep of his 
knowledge, of his delight in bringing together things most remote 
in place or time, it is superfluous to speak because every reader 
knows them. They are perhaps most conspicuously seen in the 
pian of his treatise on ‘Federal Government,’ as well as in the 
execution of that one volume! which unfortunately was all he 
produced of what would certainly have been a book of the utmost 
value. But one or two trifling illustrations of this habit of living 
in an atmosphere in which the past was no less real to him than 
the present may be forgiven. When careless friends directed letters 
to him at ‘ Somerleaze, Wookey, Somerset,’ Wookey being a village 
a quarter of a mile from his house, but on the other side of the Axe, 
he would write back complaining that they were ‘ confusing the 
England and Wales of the seventh century.’ And when his atten- 
tion had been called to a discussion about Shelley’s first wife he 
wrote to a friend, ‘ Why will they trouble us with this Harrietfrage ? 
You and I have quite enough to do with Helen, and Theodora, and 
Mary Stuart.’ So the friends who accompanied him in his election 
campaign in 1868 noted that in addressing rustic crowds he could 
not help referring on one occasion to Ptolemy Kuergetes, on another 
to the Landesgemeinde of Uri and Appenzell. 

Industry came naturally to Freeman, because he was so fond of 
his own studies. None of his work was task work; all was done 
because he loved doing it. This joy in reading and writing about the 
past came from the intensity with which he realised it. In some 
directions he did not show much imagination ; he had, for instance, 
no pleasure in books of travel or in lyric or dramatic poetry. But 
he loved to dwell in the past, and seemed to see and feel and make 
himself a part of the events he described. Next to their worth as 
statements of carefully investigated facts, the chief merit of his 
books lies in the sense of reality which fills them. The politics of 
Syracuse, the contest of William the Red with St. Anselm, interested 
him as keenly as a general election in which he was himself a 
candidate. Looking upon all current events with an historian’s 
eye, he was fond on the other hand of illustrating features of Roman 
history from incidents he had witnessed in taking part in local 
government as a magistrate, and in describing the relations of 
Hermocrates and Athenagoras at Syracuse he drew upon observa- 
tions which, as he told his friends, he made in watching the discus- 
sions of the Hebdomadal Council at Oxford. This power of realising 


1 Of this a reprint is about to appear, with some additions and corrections by the 
author, under the editorship of his friend Mr. Bury. 
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the politics of ancient or medieval times was especially useful to him 
as a writer, because without it his minuteness might sometimes have 
run the risk of being dull, seeing that he cared exclusively for the 
political part of history. It was one of the points in which he rose 
superior to most of those German students with whom it is natural 
to compare him. Many of them have equalled him in industry 
and diligence; some have perhaps even surpassed him in the in- 
genuity which they bring to bear upon obscure problems ; but very 
few of them have the same gift for understanding what the political 
life of remote times really was like. Like Gibbon, Freeman was 
not a mere student, but also a man with opportunities of mixing in 
affairs, accustomed to bear his share in the world’s work, and so 
better able than the mere student can be to comprehend how it goes. 
forward. Though he was too peculiar in his views and his way of 
stating them to be well adapted either to the House of Commons 
or to local political work, and would indeed have been wasted upon 
nineteen-twentieths of such work, he loved politics and watched them 
with a shrewdly observant eye. If he had less ingenuity than some. 
of the Germans, he had far more common sense, and brought it to 
bear about their conjectures in a thoroughly useful and practical 
way. And he was wholly free from the craving to have at all 
hazards something new to advance, be it a trivial fact or an un- 
supported guess. He was accustomed of late years to complain 
that German scholarship seemed to be suffering from the passion 
for etwas Neues, and the consequent disposition to disparage work 
which did not abound with novelties, however empty sie transient 
such novelties might be. . 
The mention of the Germans suggests a reference to the 
enormous quantity of work he produced. Besides the seven thick 
volumes devoted to the Norman Conquest and William Rufus, the 
three thick volumes to Sicily, four large volumes of collected essays, 
and nine or ten smaller volumes on architectural subjects, on the 
English constitution, on the United States, on the Slavs and the 
Turks, he wrote an even greater quantity of matter which appeared 
in the Saturday Review for the twenty years from 1856 to 1876, 
and it was by these articles, not less than by his books, that he 
succeeded in dispelling many current errors and confusions, and in 
establishing many of his own views so firmly that we now scarcely 
remember what iteration and reiteration, in season and out of 
season, were needed to make them accepted by the public. This. 
swift facility of production was due to his power of concentration. 
He always knew what he meant an article to contain before he sat. 
down to his desk; and in his historical researches he made each 
step so certain that he seldom required to reinvestigate a point or 
to change, in revising for the press, the substance of what he had 
said. In his literary habits he was singularly methodical and. 
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precise, so much so that he could carry on three undertakings at 
the same time, keeping on different tables in his working rooms 
the books he needed for each, and passing at stated hours from one 
to the other. It is often observed that the extent to which all who 
write are drawn into journalism, and forced to write quickly, hastily, 
and profusely, must tend to injure literature both in matter and 
in manner. In point of matter, Freeman, though for the best part 
of his life a very prolific journalist, writing two long articles a week 
during twenty years, did not seem to suffer. He was as exact, clear, 
and thorough at the end as he had been at the beginning. On his 
style, however, the results were not wholly fortunate. It retained 
its force and its point, but it became diffuse—not that each given 
sentence was weak, or vague, or wordy, but that what was sub- 
stantially the same idea was too apt to be reiterated, with slight 
differences of phrase, in several successive sentences or paragraphs. 
This tendency to repetition caused some of his books, and particu- 
larly the ‘Norman Conquest’ and ‘ William Rufus,’ to swell to 
dimensions unfavourable to their popularity. Those works would 
certainly be more widely read if they had been, as with more effort at 
compression they might have been, reduced to four volumes; and 
there is reason to believe that he was himself aware of this, as one 
of the tasks which he set himself in the last year of his life was 
a republication of the ‘ Norman Conquest’ in a compressed form. 
For this reason his manner is perhaps atits best in some of the smaller 
books, such as the sketches of English towns and their history, 
often wonderfully fresh and vigorous bits of work, and the collected 
essays. It must, however, be added that the prolixity we sometimes 
regret was due partly to his anxiety to be scrupulously accurate ; 
partly also to the keen interest he felt in the subject, which made it 
painful to him to omit any characteristic detail that a chronicler 
had preserved, as he once observed to a distinguished man who was 
dealing with a much later period, ‘You know so much about your 
people that you have to leave out a great deal, I know so little that 
I must tell all I know.’ The tendency to repeat the same word too 
frequently sprang from his preference for words of Teutonic origin. 
He prided himself on this purity of English ; but some of his friends 
thought he sacrificed too much to it. Nor must one forget to 
express a regret that he did not more frequently enliven his pages 
by indulging in the humour so naturaltohim. His letters sparkled 
with wit and fun, but it is only in the notes to his histories, and 
seldom even there, that he allowed one of the most characteristic 
features of his mind to appear. 

So far of his books. He was, however, also Regius Professor 
of History during the last eight years of his life, and thus the head 
of the historical faculty in his own university, which he loved so 
dearly. That he was less brilliant as a teacher than as a writer 
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may be partly ascribed to his having come too late to a new kind of 
work, and one which eminently demands the freshness of youth ; 
partly also to the cramping conditions under which history has to 
be taught at Oxford, where everything is governed by a system of 
competitive examinations which Freeman was never tired of denounc- 
ing as ruinous to true study. His friends were, however, inclined 
to doubt whether the natural bent of his mind was towards oral 
teaching. It was a very peculiar mind, which ran in a deep 
channel of its own, and could not easily, if the metaphor be per- 
missible, be drawn off to irrigate the adjoining fields. He was 
always better at putting his own views in a clear and telling way 
than at laying his intellect alongside of yours, apprehending your 
point of view, and setting himself to meet it. Or, to put the same 
thing differently, you learned more by listening to him than by 
conversing with him. He had not the sort of quick intellectual 
sympathy and effusion which feels its way to the heart of an 
audience, and indeed derives inspiration from the sight of an 
audience. In his election meetings it was noteworthy that the 
temper and sentiment of the audience did not affect him; what he 
said was what he himself cared to say, not in the least what he 
felt the audience would wish to hear. So also in his lecturing 
he pleased himself, and usually chose the topics he liked best 
rather than those which the examination prescribed to the students, 
perhaps rightly, for he was of those whose excellence in per- 
formance depends upon the enjoyment they find in the exercise 
of their powers. Admitting this deficiency, the fact remains 
that he was not only an ornament to the university by his 
presence and by the splendid example he set of unflagging zeal, con- 
scientious industry, loyalty to truth, and love of freedom ; but also 
a powerfully stimulating influence upon those who were occupied 
with history there. He delighted to surround himself with all the 
ablest and most studious of the younger workers, gave them the 
fullest measure of encouragement and generous recognition, and 
never grudged the time to help them by his knowledge or his counsel. 
Few men have had an equal genius for friendship. The names 
of those he cared for were continually on his lips, and themselves 
in his thoughts ; their misfortunes touched him like his own ; he was 
always ready to defend them, always ready to give ungrudgingly 
any aid they needed; no differences of opinion affected his regard ; 
sensitive as he generally was to criticism, he received their censure 
on any part of his work without offence. The need he felt for 
knowing how they fared and sharing his thoughts with them ax- 
pressed itself in the enormous correspondence, not of business, but 
of pure affection, which he kept up with his many friends, and which 
forms—for his letters were so racy that his friends were apt to pre- 
serve them—the fullest record of his life. 
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This warmth of feeling deserves to be dwelt on, because it 
explains that tendency to vehemence in controversy which brought 
some enmities upon him. There was an odd contrast between his. 
fondness for describing wars and battles and that extreme aversion 
to militarism which made him appear to dislike the very existence 
of a British army and navy. So his combativeness, and the 
readiness with which he bestowed shrewd blows on those who 
encountered him, though it was usually due to his wholesome scorn 
for pretenders, and his passionate hatred of falsehood and injustice, 
seemed inconsistent with the real kindliness of his nature. That 
kindliness, however, no one who knew him could doubt; it showed 
itself not only in his care for dumb creatures and for children, but in 
the depth and tenderness of his affections. Of religion he spoke 
_ little, and only to his most intimate friends. In opinion he had 
moved a good way from the Anglo-Catholic position of his early 
manhood; but he remained a sincerely pious Christian. 

Though his health had been infirm for some years before his 
death, his literary activity did not slacken, nor did his powers show 
signs of decline. There is nothing in his -writings, nor in any 
writings of our time, more broad, clear, and forcible than many 
chapters of the ‘ History of Sicily.’ Much of his work has effected its 
purpose, and will, by degrees, lose its place in the public eye. But 
much will live on into a yet distant future, because it has been done 
so thoroughly, and contains so much sound and vigorous thinking, 
that coming generations of historical students will need it and value 


it almost as our own has done. 
JAMES Bryce. 
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Notes and Documents 


THE OBIT OF ST. COLUMBA AND THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE EARLY 
KINGS OF ALBAN, 


I, 


‘TrE various chronological particulars which should enable the his- 
torian to determine the year of St. Columba’s death are full and 
explicit, and of no British saint can it be said that equally perfect 
data for calculating his obit have been transmitted to our times. 
Not only do the ancient annalists and other ecclesiastical writers 
inform us of the saint’s age at the time of his exile from Ireland, 
of the length of his sojourn in Iona, and of his age at death, but 
also of the day of the week, the day of the month, and the name of 
the feast coincident with his obit, and approximately of the inci- 
dence of Easter. This variety of chronological indications should 
certainly enable us to compute with exactness the true year of the 
‘saint’s migration from earth. The remarks, however, of those 
‘scholars who have most lately examined what must be admitted to 
‘be an acute question, and an important one, leave us undecided 
~whether a.p. 596 or a.p. 597 be the true date.! Of these years we 
‘shall discover in the course of our investigations that neither 
fulfils all the conditions required by the data upon which our cal- 
culations must be based. The other dates assigned by early Irish 
writers, we shall find, are remarkable rather for divergence from 
each other than for carefulness in their computation. 

The notices of St. Columba which are to be found in the 
Irish annals, in the Lives of the saint, and in various ecclesias- 
tical documents are readily divisible into three classes—A, those 
notices relating to his obit; B, those relating to his migration to 
Alban ; and C, those relating to his nativity. These notices appear 
‘in the several authorities as follows :— 


1 Life of St. Columba, Founder of Hy, written by Adamnan, ninth abbot of that 
‘monastery, ed. by Dr. W. Reeves (Edin. 1874), Introd. chap. v. pp. lxxvi-lxxix. 

Celtic Scotland: a History of Ancient Alban, by W. F. Skene, 1877, vol. ii. 
chap. iv. n. 33, p. 143, where the dilemma is stated in terms similar to those used by 
Dr. Reeves, with a like tendency to regard 597 as the true year. 
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A. The Death of St. Columba. 


Aa. Venerable Bede:? ‘ Siquidem anno incarnationis Dominicae 
quingentesimo sexagesimo quinto, quo tempore gubernaculum Romani 
imperii post Iustinianum Iustinus minor accepit, venit de Hibernia pres- 
byter nomine Columba Brittaniam; .. . (insula) ubi et ipse sepultus 
est annorum septuaginta septem post annos circiter triginta et duos ex 
quo ipse Brittaniam praedicaturus adiit.’ 

Ab. ‘ Annalsof Tighernach’? (compiled before a.p. 1088). [595]‘ Kal. m1. 
Quies Coluimcille in nocte Dominica Pentecosten V Id. Iuni anno pere- 
grinacionis sue xxxv etatis vero lxxvii.’ 

Ac. ‘ Annals of Innisfallen ’ 4 (compiled about A.p. 1220). [595] ‘ Quies 
Coluimbcille nocte Dominica Hi. V Id. Iuni anno xxxv peregrinationis 
sue etatis vero lxxvi.’ 

Ad. ‘ Annales Cambriae  ὅ (compiled early in eleventh century) : ‘ An. 
out Columcille moritur.’ 

Ae. ‘ Annals of Ulster’ ® (compiled a.p. 1498). [595] ‘ Kal. Jan. 7 f. 
1.15: Quies Coluimcille V° idus Iuni anno etatis sue lxxvi°.’ 

[601] ‘Kal. Jan. 1 ἢ, 1. 21: Vel hoe anno quies Coluimcille in nocte 
dominica.’ 


B. His Migration to Alban and the Duration of his Sojourn there. 


Ba. V. Bede:7 ‘Anno pixv Columba presbyter de Scottia venit Brit- 
taniam ad docendos Pictos et in insula Hii monasterium fecit.’ _ 

Bb. V. Bede in the passage Aa synchronises St. Columba’s migration 
with the accession of Justin the Legs, A.p. 565. 

Be. Adamnan:*® ‘Hic anno secundo post Culedrebinae bellum 
aetatis vero suae xlii de Scotia ad Britanniam pro Christi peregrinari 


eee 


Bd. Adamnan.° The saint having predicted his death, continues, 
‘Usque in hune (inquiens) praesentem diem meae in Britanniae peregri- 
nationis terdeni completi sunt anni.’ The chapter concludes ‘ quatuor 
post ea annis in carne mansit.’ 


2 Ven. Bedae Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum, ed. Joseph Stevenson. 
Lond. 1838. : 

_ §% Annals of Tighernach (extracts), ed. Skene, No. viii. p. 66 Chronicles of Picts 
and Scots. 

Annales Tigernachi, ed. C. O’Conor, Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores, tom. ii. 
Lond. 1825. 

* Annals of Innisfallen (extracts), ed. Skene, No. xxviii. p. 167 Chronicles of 

Picts and Scots. , 

Annales Innisfallenses, ed. O’Conor, Rerum. Hibern. Script. tom. ii. 

5 Annales Cambriae, ed. Rev. John Williams Ab Ithel, in Chronicles and Memorials 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Rolls series, London, 1860; from Harl. MS. No. 
3859, extracts, ed. Skene, Chronicles of Picts and Scots, p. 11. Mr. Skene dates 
annus I, 444, but calculates as though annus IT were 446. 

5. Annals of Ulster (extracts), ed. Skene, Chronicles of Picts and Scots, p. 343. 

Annales Ultonienses, ed. C. O’Conor ; Rer. Hibern. Script. tom. iv. 

τ Ed. Stevenson, p. 417, Recapitulatio chronica. 

8 Life of St. Columba, ed. Reeves, ‘Secunda Praefatio,’ p. 108. 

® Life of St. Columba, ed. Reeves, lib. iii. cap. xxiii. p. 210. 
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Be. ‘Annals of Tighernach.’ [563] ‘K. 1. Navgiacio Columcille ad 
insulam Ie etatis sue xlii.’ 

Bf. ‘Annals of Innisfallen.’ [563] ‘Columcille in ailitre (pilgrimage). 
Prima nox eius in Albain in Pentecosten.’ 

Bg. ‘Annales Cambriae:’ ‘An. cxvin. Columeille in Britannia 
exiit.’ 

Bh. ‘Annals of Ulster.’ [563] ‘Kal. Jan. 2 f. 1.21. A.D. puxxir 
Navigatio St Columbae de Hibernia.’ 


C. His Birth. 


Ca. Nennius.!° ‘A nativitate Domini usque ad adventum Patricii ad 
Scottos quadringenti quinque anni sunt. A morte Patricii usque ad 
obitum Sanctae Brigidae sexaginta anni. A nativitate Columbae usque 
mortem Sanctae Brigidae quatuor anni sunt.’ 

Cb. ‘ Annals of Tighernach.’ [520] ‘K. 1111. Buitte mac Bronaig obit. 
Colamchille natus est.’ 

Ce. ‘ Annals of Innisfallen.’ [519] ‘ Nativitas Columbae chill.’ 

Cd. ‘Annales Cambriae.’ ‘An. Lxxvir Sanctus Columcille nascitur. 
Quies Sancte Brigidae.’ 

Ce. ‘Annals of Ulster.’ [519] ‘Kal. Jan. 3f. 1. 15. Ao Di D x 8° 
Nativitas Coluimcille eodem die quo Bute mac Bronaigh dormivit.’ [523] 
‘Kal. Jan. 1 f. 1.29. A° Di Dxxxii® Vel hic nativitas Coluimcille.’ 


A. The Death of St. Columba. 


The death of St. Columba is clearly referred to a year in which 
Pentecost or Whitsunday fell upon 9 June. Of the two years 596 
and 597 the former is tenable only on the assumption that the 
saint died on a Saturday, and the latter year can only be supported 
by ignoring the plain statements of Irish writers that the saint 
died on Whitsunday. 

The late Dr. Reeves!’ withheld his support from the assertion 
made by Tighernach (Ab) that St. Columba died at Pentecost, 
though Tighernach is not by any means alone in making this state- 
ment. The ‘ Naemhsenchas’ ! has under the saint’s name, Tri ceng- 
caidhis Colameille, a gen, a bathis, a bas (‘the three Pentecosts of 


lo Nennmit Historia Brittonwm Sec. 16, p. 14, ed. Stevenson. Lond. 1838. 
The Vatican manuscript has al. anni, ed. Gunn, p. 53. A manuscript of the four- 
teenth century, referred to by Mr. Stevenson (p. 14, ἢ. 12), likewise has vl. The 
numbers written at length are, however, in this as in most cases to be preferred to 
those that are merely lettered. 

1 Life of St. Columba, Introd. p. lxxviii, where Dr. Reeves quotes Dr. Lanigan. 
‘ Adamnan, who mentions more than once the obituary Sunday, never calls it Pente- 
cost, which had it been so he would assuredly have noticed as a very remarkable 
coincidence, combining the saint’s removal to heaven with the celebration of that great 
festivity.’ Dr. Reeves, p. lxxix, Introd., concludes, ‘ The choice, then, lies between 596 
and 597. To the former Colgan and Dr. O’Conor incline; to the latter the graver 
judgment of Ussher, O’Flaherty, and Lanigan ; but the question would not have arisen 
if Tighernach had not mentioned Pentecost, and it has been shown that even on his 
high authority the introduction of this element into the calculation is irreconcilable 
with the explicit statements of both himself and Adamnan.’ 

12 Quoted and translated by Dr. Reeves, Life of St. Columba, Introd. p. Ixxvii. 
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Columba, his birth, his baptism, and his death’). The ancient‘ Life 
of St. Columba,’ written in Irish, says, ‘When now Coluimcille 
approached his last moments, and when the bell for matins was 
rung on the night of Pentecost Sunday, he went before the rest to 
the church and knelt and prayed fervently at the altar.’ Dr. 
Reeves quotes this and adds, ‘ The introduction of the word Pente- 
cost is probably an error.’ The ‘ Annals of Innisfallen’ (Bf) like- 
wise indicate the night or vigil of Pentecost as the first night that 
St. Columba spent in Alban. This is highly probable, as the 
extract from Adamnan (Bd) sets a term of thirty-four complete 
years for Columba’s sojourn in the Western Isles. The most 
weighty objection to the statements of the various writers quoted 
here is, that if St. Columba did indeed die on Whitsunday his 
biographer Adamnan would certainly not have failed to note the 
coincidence of the saint’s death and that notable festival. Adamnan, 
however, particularly refers to Sunday, 2 June, which was the day of 
Pentecost in the year 597, without giving it any other name than 
the Lord’s ἄγ. Hence if we would accept his silence as conclusive 
at all we must accept it as being conclusive against both dates for 
Pentecost, 1.6. against 2 June and 9 June. It is more reasonable, 
however, to suppose that the coincidence of Pentecost with the dies 
natalis of the saint had escaped the recollection of the monks of Iona, 
and had consequently been ignored by Adamnan also. 

Adamnan moreover gives us the material for calculating, 
approximately, the incidence of the paschal feast.’ _ 


Quadam die mense Maio... ad visitandos operarios fratres, senex 
senio fessus plaustro vectus pergit. Ad quos in occidua insulae Ionae 
laborantes parte sic ea die exorsus est loqui dicens—In Paschali solem- 
nitate nuper Aprili peracta mense, desiderio desideravi ad Christum 
Dominum sicut et mihi ab eo concessum erat si maluissem emigrare. 


A little lower— 


Tum proinde paucis diebus transactis dum missarum solemnia ex 
more Dominica celebrarentur die. 


(This is Sunday, 2 June, next before the Sunday of the obit.) 
And yet a little lower— 


Vir itaque venerabilis in fine eiusdem hebdomadis, hoe est die sabbati, 
ipse et eius minister Diormitius ad proximum pergunt benedicendum 
horreum. 


When the saint had blessed the granary he confided to his at- 

tendant Diarmid his conviction of his approaching end, and died the 

following night while taking part in the first service of Sunday. 
From these statements it is clear that St. Columba blessed the 


13 Life of St. Columba, ed. Reeves, notes to lib. 111. cap. xxiv. p. 298. 
14. Tbid. lib. iii. cap. xxiv. p. 210. 15 Ibid. p. 210. 
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husbandmen on one of the last days of May in the week ending Satur- 
day,1 June. He informed them that he had desired greatly to pass 
away during the paschal solemnity celebrated a. short time since 
(nuper peracta) in the month of April. As the last Sunday in April 
fell upon the 28th, which is not within the Easter term, we cannot, 
in face of the words nuper peracta, used in the last days of May, date 
the Easter referred to earlier than 21 April. This date for Easter 
causes Pentecost to fall upon9 June. The concurrence of the Irish 
Life, of the ‘ Naemhsenchas,’ of the ‘ Annals of Innisfallen,’ and of 
the indications afforded by Adamnan’s diary of the saint’s last days 
assuredly confirms the statement explicitly made by Tighernach that 
St. Columba died on the night of Pentecost, and compels us to 
accept that statement. 

The year 596 depends upon the transference of the obit from 
Sunday to Saturday. Colgan 16 affects this date, and so also does Dr. 
O’Conor.!” Their authority has provoked a discussion as to the 
correctness of assigning the saint’s death to Sunday. Adamnan’s 
language is so unmistakably clear upon this point that no comment 
is needed.'* §t. Columba blessed the granary in fine hebdomadis, 
hoc est die sabbati. Speaking of the name of the day, he says to 
Diarmid— 

Haec in sacris voluminibus dies Sabbatum nuncupatur, quod interpre- 
tatur requies. Et mihi vere est sabbatum haec hodierna quia huius 
praesentis laboriosae vitae mihi ultima est in qua post meas laborationum 
molestias sabbatizo: et hac sequenti media venerabili nocte secundum 
eloquia Scripturarum, patrum gradiar viam. 


In support of Adamnan, though of course at a great distance from 
St. Columba in point of time, are Tighernach (Ab), the‘ Annals of 
Innisfallen ’ (Ac), and the ‘ Annals of Ulster’ (Ae), all of which 
authorities say that Coluimcille died in nocte Dominica. Dr. O’Conor 
examines the matter at length, and assigns the obit to 596, on the 
ground that the Sunday was Pentecost, but that the saint died at 
the stroke of midnight, and therefore his obit bore the date of Satur- 
day. By carefully culling the phrases of Adamnan this result can 
be achieved. Dr. O’Conor gives what professes to be a digest of 
Adamnan’s words.!® 

Inquit (Adamnan) die Sabbati ad vespertinalem Dominicae noctis 
Missam, ingressum ecclesiam et media nocte pulsata personante clocca, 
iuxta altare flexis in oratione genibus, exhalasse spiritum. 


This would mislead one to suppose that the saint remained at 
the altar from vespers to nocturnes. Adamnan says, however—and 
this addition nullifies Dr. O’Conor’s reasoning— 

16 «Trias Thaumaturga,’ Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae, vol. ii. ed. Colgan. 
17 Rer. Hibern. Script., Prolegomena, 1. exxxviii-cxl. 


18. Life of St. Columba, ed. Reeves, lib. iii. cap. xxiv. pp. 212, 213. 
19 Rer, Hibern. Script., Prolegomena, 1. cxxxix. 
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Ad vespertinalem Dominicae noctis missam ingreditur ecclesiam : qua 
‘continuo consummata ad hospitiolum revertens in lectulo residet pernox : 
- - » Tum proinde media nocte pulsata personante clocca festinus surgens 
ad ecclesiam pergit. 


So that the bell for matins or nocturnes found the saint in 
lectulo and not iuxta altare, We have no knowledge of the exact 
times of the offices in the ritual of the Irish monks at this early 
period, but it is certainly safe to assume that the expression in media 
nocte with reference to the sounding of the bell for nocturnes must 
not be literally construed. The words Dominicae noctis, applied to 
the vespers of Saturday, need present no difficulty when we recall 
how wedded to the usages of the east were the native churches of 
the British Isles in the sixth and seventh centuries. 

The chronological problem, therefore, is: given Whitsunday, 
9 June, to find the year of death. The 9th of June being Sunday 
requires F as the Sunday letter for the months succeeding 
February. As we are unaware at this stage of our inquiry whether 
the year of St. Columba’s death were bissextile or not, we cannot 
‘say that F was the Sunday letter of the year. A computed domi- 
nical is not of necessity the letter of the whole year, but only of 
that part of it which contains the date which serves as a basis for 
calculation. The omission to remember this is at the root of many 
of the errors that distinguish the Scoto-Irish chronology of the sixth 
century. In the event of the year under consideration being a leap 
year, the dominical letter of the first two months would be G. In 
a carelessly compiled table of the years of the solar cycle and of the 
dominicals conjoined to them, the years which are bissextiles 
might be indicated by the dominical of the two earliest months 
only, instead of both letters appearing.*® In such a case the 
chronographer who used sucha table to synchronise his historical 
matter might inadvertently pass over one of such years without con- 
sideration, and fix upon another which would show the greatest 
number of coincidences with the hypothesis of the calculation he 
had in hand. Just such a case—certainly in its results at least—is 
the one we are considering. A year, as we shall see, seventeen 
years later than the true year has been selected, and its retention 
rendered possible by ignoring one or more necessary factors in the 
ealculation. Other years than 596 and 597, to which the death 
of St. Columba is assigned, are 568, 592, 595, and 603.7! Not one 


20 For much valuable information respecting the ancient ecclesiastical methods of 
marking the efflux of time see Medii Aevi Kalendariuwm, by R. T. Hampson, London 
(no date). 

"1 568, Annales Buelliani; 592, the year presumably marked by Tighernach 
(kal. mm): and accepted by the four masters, ed. O’Conor, tom iii. Rer. Hibern. 
Script.; 595, Annals of Innisfallen and Annals of Ulster; 603, alternative date 
in Annals of Ulster. The Annales Buelliani are to be found in tom. ii. Rer. Hibern. 
Script., ed. O’Conor, from a Cottonian MS. Titus, A, xxv. The compiler of 
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of these years saw Pentecost fall upon 9 June. Indeed, this feast 
and 9 June were coincident in the sixth century in 558, 569, and 
580 only. These are of necessity F years, and one of them must 
mark the year of St. Columba’s death. It will be demonstrated 
that the saint was born in the sixth century, and that he was in his 
seventy-sixth year at death. Consequently the year 580 is the 
true year of St. Columba’s departure out of this world. This year 
agrees in every particular with the requirements of the ecclesiastical 
chronography of the problem: the dominical of June is F, its ninth 
day was Sunday, that day was Pentecost, and Easter fell five 
weeks before the last days of May, 1.6. on 21 April. 

The ‘ Annales Cambriae’ (Ad) date the saint’s death an. our 
and his migration to Alban an. oxvu (Bg). The latter year 
we shall presently find to be correct; therefore, as the saint’s 
stay in Iona extended to thirty-four complete years (Be, Bd), we 
must in place of an. cii read an. cuit (cxvii+ 384). Deducting cum 
from 580, the year of St. Columba’s death, gives the year 429—that, 
namely, of the coming of St. Germanus to Britain—as the annus I 
of the era in which the ‘ Annales Cambriae’ compute St. Columba’s 
chronology. This would be a fitting era to mark the ecclesiastical 
chronology of Britain and Ireland if its incidence had been correctly 
ascertained, and consistently had in mind, by our earliest writers. 
We are here, however, brought face to face with the tendency to 
assign the coming of St. Germanus to a.p. 446; this tendency may 
be traced to the Venerable Bede, and its results are operative even 
in our day. The note of the editors of the ‘ Councils, &c., of Great 
Britain and Ireland’ *? may be well reproduced here. 


Prosper, a professed chronicler, a native of Aquitaine, himself in Rome 
A.D. 481 on a mission to Pope Celestine, subsequently secretary to Pope 
Leo the Great, and writing shortly after 455, is certainly the best evidence 
for the date 429 of Germanus’s first coming to Britain. That given by 
Matt. Westmon. after Sigebert, and adopted by Wilkins—446, namely— 
rests upon Constantius and Bede giving a vague and general date, and 
upon an inference groundlessly drawn from the mention of Saxons as 
well as Picts in Constantius’s account of the Hallelujah victory. 


these annals has just missed assigning the events of St. Columba’s life to their true 
years. He gives An. cccclxiv. Dormitatio Sci. Senis Patricit; An. eccexcix. Colum- 
cille natus est; K.K.K.K. An. div. Dormitatio S. Brigide V.; An. dxli. Passatio 
Columbechille ad Insulam Ia; An. dlxviii. Columchille in nocte Dominica etatis 
sue anno lxxvii. quevit. The last annus is a misreading or a mistranscript ; it should 
be dixxvi. (cccexcix.+lxxvii.) These results were obtained by correcting Annales 
Cambriae, or their original, and following the indications of the note in Nennius sec. 
16 (Ca). The annalist incorrectly judged the annus, coupling the two events Colwmcille 
natus est, Quies Sanctae Brigidae, to date St. Brigid’s death, and deducted five years, 
or rather, as his kalends show, permitted four years to come between the two events. 
With this compare the examination of the nativity of St. Columba, below. 

2 Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great Britain and Ireland, 
edited after Spelman and Wilkins by Haddan and Stubls, i. 17. 
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Venerable Bede (Aa) dates the death of St. Columba a.p. 597 
—that is, 446+ an. cuir. Whether the error originated with Bede, 
and his weighty influence has conduced to the universal lowering 
of the dates of St. Columba’s life, or whether he was misled by 
still earlier error, is probably not to be ascertained after the lapse of 
so many centuries.”* 


B. Migration of the Saint. 


- The various annalists, in their notices of the date of St. 
Columba’s arrival in Alban, are apparently distinguished by a prac- 
tical unanimity. This is the less remarkable when it is considered 
in connexion with the fact that the years given in the margins are 
the years assigned by Senait mac Manus, the compiler of the ‘ Annals 
of Ulster.’ 


Tighernach (Be). [563] kal. 1. 
‘ Annals of Innisfallen’ (Bf). [563]. 
‘ Annals of Ulster’ (Bh). [568] Kal. Jan. 2 f. 1. 21 Ae. Di. Dixie. 


The correct description of the year 563 is Kal. Jan. 2 feria, 
solar cycle 12. The ‘Annals of Ulster’ have 1.21 by mistake ; 
eleven years lower they give the correct figures, 1.23 namely. The 

‘feria given by Tighernach would apply to 562. Venerable Bede (Aa) 

dates the migration in 565, assigns 77 years to the lifetime and 32 
years to the sojourn in Alban. In both Tighernach (Ab) and the 
‘Annals of Innisfallen’ (Ac) the latter interval is given xxxv. 
Bede doubtless misread xxxii for xxxv, and having the presumed 
year of death, lowered the date of the migration two years accord- 
ingly. 

‘ Annales Cambriae’ assign this event to an. cxvii. A.D. 429+ 
CXVIII gives us A.D. 546 as the date of the migration of St. Columba. 
Deducting cxvur from 563 gives us a.D. 446, the false era of the 
coming of St. Germanus. The ‘Annals of Innisfallen’ (Bf) re- 
mark, ‘ The first night of Columcille in Alban was at Pentecost.’ 
Pentecost in 546 fell upon 27 May. It is interesting to note, in view 
of the remark in the saint’s address (Adamnan, Bd), that terdeni 
completi sunt anni since he arrived in Alban, that in 576, when the 
thirtieth year was current, Pentecost fell upon 24 May. Adamnan 
(Be and Bd) twice notes that the period of sojourn in Alban was 
thirty-four years. As the Pentecost of a.p. 580, the year of death, 
was thirteen days later than the Pentecost of 546, Tighernach and 
the ‘ Annals of Innisfallen’ (Ab and Ac) are technically correct in 
assigning St. Columba’s death to the thirty-fifth year of his exile. 
Thirty-four years deducted from the-year of the saint’s death gives 
us the year of the migration, a.p. 546. 


33 For the influence of Ven. Bede upon the chroniclers who succeeded him see 
Annales Cambriae, Introd. p. xxvii. 
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C. Birth of the Saint. 


The notice in Nennius (Ca) assigning the intervals between St.. 
Patrick’s death and St. Bride’s death, and between St. Columba’s. 
birth and St. Bride’s death, has not hitherto been available for 
chronological application, owing to the difficulty of indicating the: 
year of St. Bride’s death with exactness. The tenth-century Life 
of St. Bride * says that she died in her eightieth year, and that 
thirty years had elapsed since St. Patrick died. This interval of 
thirty years is a peculiar error to which we shall return directly. 
The other intervals are also incorrect, and the ‘ Annales Cambriae” 
will best help us to unravel the intricacies of their periods. 

An. x Brigida sancta nascitur. ᾿ 

An. xur = Sanctus Patricius ad Dominum migratur. 

An. txxvi Sanctus Columcille nascitur. 

Quies Sanctae Brigidae. 
An. oxvimt Columcille in Britannia exiit. 


The third notice requires considerable amendment. In the first: 
place Columba was in his forty-second year when he migrated to 
Alban. Deducting forty-two from cxvmr gives an. Lxxvi for 
Columba’s nativity. The compiler of the note in Nennius (Ca) 
giving the period of time separating the death of St. Bride from the’ 
death of St. Patrick worked with the incorrect annus Lxxvi when 
computing this period, and increased the confusion by deducting four 
years from Columba’s nativity instead of adding them. An. LxxviI— 
4 gives an. txxmr. St. Patrick’s year in the ‘Annales Cambriae’” 
is an. x111; hence Lxx11— x11 gives the period of sixty years set down. 
in Ca. Four years added tothe true date of St. Columba’s birth 
gives the death of St. Bride in an. txxx (Lxxvi+4). The writer of 
the ‘ Quarta Vita,’ who may be presumed to have been a Cambro- 
Briton,” mistook an. uxxx of the era for the eightieth year of the 
life. St. Bride’s true age at death was Lxxx—x, i.e. 70 years. 

_ These intervals in Nennius and in the writer of the ‘ Quarta Vita’ 
are consequently intervals computed more or less correctly from an 
early compilation of the ‘ Annales Cambriae.’ They are moreover 
not true intervals of actual years, but apparent intervals between 
years in one era and years in another. The ‘ Annales Cambriae ’ 
give the death of St. Patrick one year before the birth of St. David. 
St. David’s entry is An. x1v S. Dewi nascitur anno tricesimo post 

* Vita quarta Sanctae Brigidae: aetatis suae anno laxx. anno vero xxx. post obitum 
Sancti Patricit archiepiscopi, regnante in Themoria regnum Hiberniae Murchiartach 
mac Erc, cui successit in regno Tuathal Moelgarbh, primo autem anno regni Iustiniani 
imperatoris, sedente in sede Apostolica Papa Hormisda, anno quoque ab Incarnatione 
Domini dalviii. Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 1 Feb., p.171, fol. Ὁ. a.v. 528, in which 
Justinian’s first year was current, is intended, i.e. 449 + uxxv1+ 4. 

25 He writes Moel for Maol, the Cymric instead of the Erse form, and he has triginta 


where he should have sexaginta, a mistake doubtless arising from the similarity of 
triginta and Cymric triugain, i.e. three score, sexaginta, 
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discessum Patriciti de Menevia.*® In the extract from Nennius (Ca) 
it is said that from the nativity of our Lord. to the arrival of St. 
Patrick in Ireland there were 405 years. Instead of a nativitate D. 
we must read a passione D. 405th year+ 29=434th year, 1.6. A.D. 
488. The thirtieth year from this is a.p. 462, which marks the 
birth of St. David. Deducting xrv (St. David’s annus) and xim (St. 
Patrick’s annus) from 462 and 461 respectively gives us a.p. 449 
as annus I of the era in which these two dates are computed. With 
this era, which is presumed to mark the year of that event which 
the custom of many generations has denominated the first coming 
of the Saxons, Venerable Bede is more concerned than any other 
early writer. . 

The era of St. Columba and St. Bride is an earlier one than this, 
as we have seen. As 580—criir= 429, therefore an. Lxxv1 added to 
this era gives the date of St. Columba’s birth, a.p. 504—namely 
a.D. 504+ 42=the year of migration, and a.p. 504+76=the year of 
death. As we have seen 597 standing for the year of death in the 
annalists, and 5638 for 546, the year of exile, analogy would lead us 
to expect that Columba’s birth would be dated 563 — 42, 1.6. a.p. 521. 
Instead of 521, however, the annalists assign, or are presumed to 
indicate, a variety of years, which shows their inability to fit the re- 
quirements of their chronographical notes to the arbitrary system 
they had adopted. | 

In Cb, Cc, and Ce we get these years: 


[520] Kal. nu, Tighernach. 

[519] ‘ Annals of Innisfallen.’ 

[519] Kal. Jan. 3 f. 1. 15 A.Di. Dx8°, ‘ Annals of Ulster.’ 
[523] Kal. Jan. 1 f. 1. 29 A.Di. Dxxii® vel hic ibid. 


In addition to these the ‘ Annals of the Four Masters’ 57 assign the 
year 515, and the Irish ‘ Life of St. Columba’ is held to indicate either 
517 or 523. The late Dr. Reeves, quoting this Life, says,?* ‘ The 
Trish “‘ Life of St. Columba” has Dardain din ar ai lathi sechtmaine on 
Thursday of the week days (referring to the birthday of the saint 
on 7 Dec.) ‘This will give the choice of 517 or 528 for his birth: 
for 7 Dec. is E ; therefore it being Thursday, A is the Sunday letter 
which belongs to the above years.’ ‘This quotation from the Irish 
Life must certainly mean more than Dr. Reeves thought it necessary 
to render. I consider that it is the kalends of the year that are in- 
dicated rather than the day of the week on which St. Columba was 


26 This period or interval of thirty years appears also in the Welsh Life of St. 
David, ed. Rev. W. J. Rees, in Lives of Cambro-British Saints, p. 408. 

27 The Four Masters assign the death of Buitte mac Bronaigh, who died at the 
nativity of St. Columba, to 521, but do not mention Columba at that year. They 
date his death in 592, aged 77. Annales IV Magist. ed. O’Conor, Rer. Hibern. 
Script. tom. iii. p. 142. 

*8 Life of St. Columba, ed. Reeves, notes to Introd. p. 225. 
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born. Thursday (quinta feria) marks the kalends of January in .p. 
504, the year we have discovered to be the year of St. Columba’s 
birth. This year is the ninth of the solar cycle, and its dominicals 
are DC. An inspection of the dominicals will supply the reason 
for the great divergence in the Irish Annals in dating the birth of 
the saint. Kal. v require D as the Sunday letter. The year 521, 
which is presumably indicated by the incorrect but generally accepted 
chronology of the saint’s life (697—76 and 563—42), is marked, 
however, by kal. vi and dominical C ; consequently the compiler of 
a chronological list from such notes of ecclesiastical events as had 
been handed down to him, depending upon chronographical indica- 
tions for their dates, could not use a.p. 521, kal. v1, dominical 
C, and naturally preferred the nearest D year, i.e. 520. This year 
is, however, ED, being a leap year; consequently its feria is m1, as 
in Tighernach. This antedating of St. Columba’s birth by one © 
year accounts for the excess of that period in the lifetime accorded 
him by Tighernach, ἐ.6. 77 instead of 76 years. 

As St. Columba was born on 7 Dec. 504, and Pentecost happened 
on 27 May in 546, the saint at the time of his landing in Alban 
was 41 years 6 months and 20 days old. At Pentecost 580 he was 
75 years 7 months and 2 days old, and his sojourn in the Western 
Isles extended to 34 years and 18 days. 


1. 


At the time that St. Columba landed in Britain we are in- 
formed by Adamnan that Conall mac Comgall was ruling over the 
Scots of Alban. Conall succeeded Gabran mac Domangart, and was 
himself succeeded by Aedan, Gabran’s son. Conall is not noticed 
in the ‘ Annales Cambriae,’ though these Annals supply an obi- 
tuary notice of both Gabran and Aedan. An. cxiv Gabran il’ 
Dungart moritur. An. cuxur Aidan map Gabran moritur. These 
notices require an interval of 49 years between the obits, which 
must be respectively referred to the years 542 [429+ cx1v] and 
591 [429+ cuxm1]. We are enabled by these dates for the obits 
of Gabran and his son, providing the length of the several reigns 
be correctly stated, to elevate the chronology of the Dalriadic 
kings to the earliest king of their race whose personality can 
be regarded as historic. Loarn and other sons of Erc, many 
years before the migration to Alban, were dwelling in Dalriada, 
where they were visited by St. Patrick. We are told in the 
tripartite~ Life® of the saint that he predicted the kingdom of 
the Dalriads eventually to Feargus mor, the youngest of the sons 
of Erc. In the time of Feargus mor, and doubtless under his 
leadership, the Scotic colonies in Alban were enabled to free them- 


39 Quoted in Chronicles of Picts and Scots, ed. Skene, p. 31. 
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selves from any overlordship that might have been exercised by 
the kings of the Picts, and most probably began to consolidate 
themselves into an independent state so far as their neighbours by 
land were concerned. 

We have dated St. Patrick’s death in a.p. 461; consequently the 
saint’s visit to Dalriada must be dated before that year. Flann 
mainistreach *° assigns an interval of sixty-three years from St. 
Patrick’s arrival to the migration under Feargus mor—forty-three 
years from his arrival to the battle of Ocha and twenty years from 
Ocha to the migration. The sixty-third year from 433 is a.p. 
495. The Duan Albanach*! allots twenty-seven years to the reign 
of Feargus mor; every other authority except the ‘ A eolcha Albain 
uile’*? assigns three years only. This apparent discrepancy is 
readily reconciled by assuming that the longer period gives the 
whole length of rule over his clan, and that the shorter indicates 
the length of time that Feargus ruled the Scots in their new settle- 
ments. The year indicated by Tighernach for the death of Feargus 
is a.D. 506. When considering the feriae of Tighernach we shall 
- discover that they uniformly date the regnal years of the Scotic 
kings four years too low; consequently we must date the death of 
Feargus mor in a.p. 502, which is seven years after the migration 
Deducting twenty-seven years, the length of Feargus’s reign, and 
ten years, the length of Loarn’s reign, gives us a.p. 465 for the 
accession of Loarn, and a.p. 475 for the accession of Feargus, 
according to the intervals of the Duan Albanach. The worth of 
the early authorities which enumerate the kings of Alban, and give 
the length of their reigns, will be more readily appreciated in 
tabular form.** 

The weight of authority supports the interval of forty-nine 
years for the reigns of Conall and Aedan, which is computed from 
the ‘Annales Cambriae,’ against the interval of thirty-nine years 
assigned by the Duan Albanach. There are numerous discrepancies 
between the various authorities. ‘These are, however, in several 
instances to be accounted for on the assumption that they are 
misreadings of Roman numerals. For instance, Tighernach says 


% The synchronisms of Flann mainistreach are given in part and translated, 
Chronicles of the Picts and Scots, ed. Skene, No. iv. p. 18. Flann died a.p. 1056. 

31 Duan Albanach, a manuscript of R.I.A. Dublin, assigned to the eleventh century, 
ed. Skene, Chronicles of Picts and Scots, No. vi. p. 57. 

᾿ς ® A poem called thus from its opening line. It is given from a manuscript in the 
Stowe library in Rer. Hibern. Script., ed. O’Conor, vol. i. Prolegomena, p. exxvi. 
Its periods are identical with those of Duan Albanach, and the order in which it 
enumerates the kings of Alban is the same. 

88. These are all taken from the Chronicles of the Picts, the Chronicles of the 
Scots, and other early memorials of Scottish history, ed. Skene, Edinburgh, 
1867. a. No. vi. p. 57. ὃ. MS. Colb. p. 131. c. No. xxiii. p. 148. d. No. xxix. 
p. 171. .6. No. xxii. p. 194. ἡ. No. xxxvi. p. 285. g. No. xl. p. 304. h. No. 
xivi. p. 335. 
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that Conall died in the thirteenth year of his reign; the ‘ Annals of 
Innisfallen ’ and the ‘ Annals of Ulster’ say in the sixteenth, and the 
Duan Albanach assigns fifteen years to Conall’s reign. Tigher- 
nach’s figures are in all probability a misreading of xv1, the tops of 
an indistinct v being frequently misread 11. Comgall’s figures ap- 
pear to have suffered the most. Assuming the partial correctness. 
of the‘ Annals of Innisfallen,’ which date Domangart’s death in 
anno 507, by which they indicate a.p. 509, the interval between 
Domangart’s death and Gabran’s death is thirty-three years (542 — 
509), of which period two years belong to Gabran’s reign. Therefore 
Comgall’s reign must be extended to thirty-one years. Tighernach 
assigns thirty years, but he, in setting down Conall’s reign at xili= 
xvi years, accorded Conall one year too many, and consequently 
dated Conall’s accession, Gabran’s accession, and Comgall’s death 
in each instance one year too high. Hence he displaces one of 
Comgall’s years and enumerates the years of his reign one too few. 
We shall, however, find that Comgall reigned thirty-two years. The 
date of Comgall’s death was not affected by the lowering of St. 
Columba’s chronology. The effect of assigning St. Columba’s 
migration to 563 shows itself, however, in the gap between Comgall’s 
death and Gabran’s death. The Duan Albanach assigns two 
years to the reign of Gabran; the chroniclers and the annalists 
assign twenty-two years and twenty years. They of course assume 
that Gabran reigned during the whole of the apparent interval, and 
synchronise Conall’s reign with the presumed date of migration of 
St. Columba without any difficulty. Tighernach, though he gives 
the number of years that Comgall reigned, that Conall and Aedan 
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and Domhnall reigned, does not afford us any indication of the 
length of Gabran's reign in the obituary notice of that king. The 
interval between kal. v, marking the death of Comgall, and kal. 1, 
marking the death of Gabran, may be either 2, 19, or 25 years. It 
cannot be 22 years, and the figures 19 indicate 2- 17, i.e. the 
correct length of reign plus the difference between the true chro- 
nology of the life of St. Columba and the chronology generally 
accepted. 

The obituary notices of the kings of the Scots of Alban which 
appear in the three annalists may be introduced here. 


Annals of Tighernach.*4 


[501] K. τ. Feargus mor mac Earca cum gente Dalriada partem 
Britanniae tenuit et ibi mortuus est. 

[505] K. 1. Bass Domanguirt mic Nissi Righ Albain. 

[588] K. v. Comgall mac Domanguirt Rig Alban obit xxx suo anno 
regni sul. 

[560] K. 1. Bass Gabrain mic Domanguirt Ri Albain. 

[574] K. vi. Bass Conaill mac Comgaill Ri Dalriada xiii anno regni 
sui, qui oferavit Insolam Ja Coluimcille. 

[606] K. 1111. Bass Aedhain mac Gabhrain anno xxxVitl regni sui etatis 
vero ]xxiiil. 

[627] Κι. τι. Carth Ardcoraind in Dailriada in quo cecidit Fiachna mac 
Demain la (by) Connadh Cerr Ri Dalriada. [The same event is also 
dated kal. v. and kal. v1.] 

[642] K. ν. Domhnall brece in Cath Srathcauin in fine anni in 
Decembre interfectus est, xv regni sui ab Ohan rege Britonum. 


The Annals of Innisfallen.?° 


[507] Quies Domangart Cindtire. 

[588] Mors Comgaill mac Domongairt. 

[560] Mors Gabrain meic Domongart. 

[574] Mors Conaill meic Comgaill annis xvi regni. 
[606] Mors Aedain meic Gabrain. 

[629] Mors Echdach buide meic Aedain. 

[642] Mors Domhnaill brecc. 


The Annals of Ulster.*® 


[538] Mors Comgaill meic Domangart xxxv anno regni. [542 and 
545 are also noted against Comgall’s death, with the remark, ‘ Ut alii 
dicunt.’| 

[558] Kal. Jan. 3 f. 1. 26. Mors Gabrain meic Domangart. [Also 
noted under 560.] 

[574] Kal. Jan. 2f. 1,28. Mors Conaill meic Comgaill anno regni 
Xvi sui. 

[606] Mors Aedan meic Gabrain. 

34 Annals of Tighernach (extracts), ed. Skene, No. viii. p. 66. 


% Annals of Innisfallen (extracts), ed. Skene, No. xxviii. p. 167. 
%6 Annals of Ulster (extracts), ed. Skene, p. 343, 
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[642] Kal. Jan. 8. Mors Domhnaill mac Aedo. Post ea Domhnall 
breac in bello Sraith Cairinn in fine anni in Decembre interfectus est, 
regnavit annis Xv. 


The year 574, assigned for the death of Conaill, is the customary 
seventeen years too low. The reign of Conaill, if dated 542 (the 
year indicated by the ‘Annales Cambriae’) to 557, the correct 
years, would not synchronise with 568, the incorrect date to which 
the migration of St. Columba was assigned. Various devices were 
consequently necessary to correct this supposed error. The Ulster 
annalist boldly drops the date seventeen years; the compiler of 
the Duan Albanach negotiates the difficulty by suppressing ten 
years of Aedan’s reign, and thus dating Conaill 552-567, while 
those writers who do not tamper with the length of Aedan’s reign 
increase Gabran’s to twenty or twenty-two years. 

Aedan reigned thirty-four years and died in 591 (an? cuixmt 
+429). Tighernach says that he reigned thirty-eight years and 
died in a year whose kalends were quarta feria. Adding four years 
to the true date gives us 595, which is thirty-eight years after 557, 
the year of Aedan’s accession. In Aedan’s periods Tighernach 
appears to have felt the incorrectness of his system, and though he 
did not rectify it he certainly appears to have known the correct 
date of Conaill’s death, as he alone informs us that Aedan ruled 
thirty-eight years. Tighernach’s figures clearly indicate that he was 
desirous of reconciling his system at this point. Accordingly at 
the next regal obit, that of Eocho Buidhe, we find Tighernach 
extricating himself from the effects of his redundant period of four 
years and calendaring Eocho Buidhe correctly in his notice of 
Connchad Cerr’s death. Tighernach omits to give the obituary 
notice of Fearchar, who reigned sixteen years, and says that 
Domhnall breac died in his fifteenth year. The annalist of Ulster 
dates the death of Domhnall in 642; Tighernach assigns the obit 
to a year whose kalends were quinta feria, thus indicating 688 and 
showing that he had disembarrassed himself of his redundant four 
years. Working backwards from 688, we get these dates: Domhnall 
reigned fourteen years and died in 688; Fearchar reigned sixteen 
years and died in 624, Kocho reigned seventeen years and died in 608, 
Aedan died and was succeeded by his son Kocho Buidhe in a.p. 591. 

in order to detect the reason for Tighernach being four years 
too low in his chronology of the kings of Alban we must examine the 
feriae which serve in his annals to indicate the year. Previously 
to so doing a comparison between the synchronisms of Flann 
and the actual dates of the reigns of the kings of Alban had better 
be made. Flann mainistreach *7 informs us that ‘there were five 
years to Aedan after the death of Aed, son of Ainmirech.’ This 


37 The Synchronisms of Flann (extracts), ed. Skene, No. iv. p. 18. 
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must indicate to the death of Aedan, and consequently dates the 
death of Aed in 586 (591—5) This agrees exactly with the aggre- 
gate of the reigns of the kings of Ireland from the battle of Ocha to 
the death of Aed.*8 

Olill Molt, king of all Ireland, was slain at the battle of Ocha 
forty-three years after St. Patrick’s arrival in Ireland. 433+ 48rd 
=475. 

Lugad reigned twenty-five years ; Murcertach, twenty-one years ; 
Tuathal Maolgarb, eleven years; Diarmid, twenty-one years ; four 
short reigns, seven years; Aed, twenty-six years. Thesum ofthese 
reigns is 111 years, which added to 475, the year of Olill Molt’s 
death, gives a.p. 586 for the death of Aed mac Ainmirech and agrees 
with Flann mainistreach and the‘ Annales Cambriae.’ Flann 
gives thirty-six years as the interval between the death of Diarmid 
and the death of Aed; the chronology of the Irish kings adopted by 
Thomas Moore, and quoted from him above, gives only thirty-three. 
Hence we are in doubt whether to date Diarmid’s death in 550 or 
in 553. In either case that king died after the migration of St. 
Columba in 546. The hitherto accepted date, 563, for St. Columba’s 
migration cannot be synchronised with Diarmid’s reign without 
great alteration being made in F'lann’s figures and in the length of 
the reigns of the kings who preceded Diarmid. The whole question 
of the kings of all Ireland in the sixth century requires careful con- 
sideration, especially with reference to Ainmirech, the patron of St. 
Gildas. 


111: 


The consideration of the feriae, with which Tighernach calendars 
the events of Scotic history, by themselves and altogether apart 
from any date or year assigned by later annalists, upon the strength 
of calculations which were practically independent of those by which 
Tighernach in the elaboration of his system was conducted, will not 
only reveal the minor errors into which he has fallen, but will also 
indicate the cause of errors which in their initiation are peculiar to 
himself. Later annalists have in the main adopted these errors as 
they have found them, extenuating them sometimes and at others 
confusing them still worse, but in their aberrations always using the 
guide-line afforded them by Tighernach. We are accustomed to 
read in works bearing upon the chronology of the sixth century 
that Tighernach assigns this year or that year for such and such 
an event, and the like, whereas Tighernach does not assign a 
year to any event of this period, but depends entirely upon the feriae 
with which each event is calendared. The years which are spoken 
of as Tighernach’s are years which were assigned by Dr. O’Conor, 


88 History of Ireland, by Thomas Moore, 1835, vol. i. chap. xi. p. 235, chap. xii. 
pp. 253-5. 
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who was apparently misled by the appearance of exactness which 
marks the calculations of Senait mac Manus, the compiler or con- 
tinuator of the ‘ Annals of Ulster.’*® This annalist accepted the 
year 597 (he writes 595, but is habitually two years higher than the 
date he intends to fix) for St. Columba’s obit, and rendered the 
whole chronology of the century subservient to that date. Itis true 
that Venerable Bede had assigned the same date (Aa), and that 
English chroniclers of course followed the father of English history. 
But Venerable Bede gives no indication that he had studied the 
matter ; his intervals are incorrect, and a professed Irish chronicler 
should have disregarded his authority. The feriae noted at the 
head of the entries in Tighernach’s annals, which chronicle those 
events of Scoto-Irish history with which we are concerned, are 
consistent among themselves. They coincide with the intervals 
assigned, and if the mind be disembarrassed of the results of the 
_miscalculations of other writers these feriae will be found to afford 
a clear indication of the dates of the events referred to. Their 
chronology has never been examined, nor yet has it been calculated 
into the Christian era. Its factors are by no means difficult, and 
where the annalist has diverged from his own system the cause of 
his so doing is readily discoverable. 

The central point of the chronology of the feriae of Tighernach is 
between kal. v, Comgall, and kal.1, Gabran. As Gabran reigned 
two years and the feriae are three, one of the years in which he 
reigned must have been bissextile. It could not, obviously, have 
been the year of his death; therefore the formulae describing the 
years of Gabran’s reign cannot exceed two in number. His years 
must either be marked, 1, kal. v, D C; 2, kal. vit, B; 3, kal. 1, A; or 
else 1, kal. v, D; 2, kal. v1, C B; 8, kal. 1, A. The sequence of 
dominicals D C, B, A, our first formula, indicates the 9th, 10th, and 
11th years of the solar cycle—thaf is, we must date Gabran’s 
accession in either 532 or 560. In agreement with the latter date 
we must assign Columba’s migration either to 562 or 568, and his 
death to either 596-7 or 602-8. Tighernach calendars St. Columba’s 
death kal. 1 (a misreading of viz). The dominical of kal. vi is 
B, the dominical of 597 and 603 is F. Any attempt to bring these 
into harmony can only be successful through manipulating either 
the feriae or the intervals. This series of years is certainly too low ; 
it has, however, been partially adopted by Senait mac Manus, who 
gives thealternative date 601, which equals a.p. 603, for St. Columba’s 
death (Ae). 

We may confidently reject the years indicated by our first formula 
and examine the second. The second formula—kal. v, D; kal. v1, C B 
—indicates the 20th year of the 19th solar cycle, i.e. a.p. 548, or the 


* See the introduction to Chronicles of Picts and Scots, ed. Skene, pp. xxxix, lv, 
and Ixxii. 
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20th year of the 20th solar cycle, i.e. av. 571. The latter year may 
be rejected without any further examination, as it would date St. 
Columba’s death in 618. The former date, 548, for the accession of 
Gabran entails 545 for the accession of Conaill, 551 for the migration 
of St. Columba, and 584 for his death. As Tighernach gives 16 years 
for Conaill’s reign, he died, according to the feriae, in 561, and Aedan 
in 595. This is undoubtedly the sequence of years which Tighernach 
desired to indicate by the system of his feriae, It will enable us 
to identify one of the authorities that he used, and also to account 
_ for the variations of four years in the dates which every student of 
the Irish annalists has found so puzzling. 

Tighernach certainly had the ‘Annales Cambriae,’ or the original 
of that compilation, before him. He made full use of their intervals 
and notices, but calculated them into the wrong era. For instance, 
* Annales Cambriae’ give, Ann. cuxui1 Aedan map Gabran moritur. 
429 + c~x11=a.D. 591. The kalends of 591 fell upon secunda feria ; 
Tighernach, however, dates this five feriae, or four years, lower, giving 
kal. 111, which stands or is misread for kal. vir and marks the 
year 595. If we deduct the annus in the ‘Annales Cambriae’ 
from this date (595 —cux1m1), we get a.p. 483 as the annus 1 of the 
era. This year is the year of St. Patrick’s arrival in Ireland, a 
fitting era for the computation of the chronology of early Irish 
history, and, as such, used by Flann mainistreach and referred to 
by Nennius. 

The feriae denoting the years of St. Columba’s life are cal- 
eulated in accordance with the incorrect intervals which are com- 
putable from the ‘Annales Cambriae.’ The anni are Lxxvu, cxvuit, 
and cui for the nativity, the migration, and the obit respectively. 
These anni show death at 74, migration at 41, and sojourn in Iona 
of 33 years. The kalends of the true year of St. Columba’s obit 
being τι, we expect to find Tighernach calendaring the obit 1+5= 
vi. The annalist, however, writes 111, which is doubtless another 
misreading of vir. If we deduct 76 years and their bissextiles from 
vil, we ought to get the feria of St. Columba’s nativity in the system 
of Tighernach. vu—76+19=7—*,rem.4=tertia feria. Tigher- 
nach, however, gives kal. 1v, or at least it-is soread. Deducting the 
period of sojourn in Iona plus its bissextiles from the kalends of the 
obit—i.e. vi1—33 + 8=vu1—6, kal. 1—gives us the feria calendaring 
the year of the migration in Tighernach, which is one year too 
low. The feriae assigned by Tighernach agree with the years com- 
puted from the ‘Annales Cambriae’ in the era of St. Patrick’s 
advent, except in the case of the kalends of the computed year of 
nativity, which is bissextile, and which is denoted by tertia feria ; 
whereas the month in which St. Columba was actually born 
has for its dominical the coexistent letter with quarta feria— 
namely E. 
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438 + uxxvit (should be uxxv1) = A.D. 508. Kal. m1. 
433 + oxvul (118 added) = a.p. ὅδ]. Kal. 1. 
488 + out (151 added) = a.p. 584. Kal. vit. 


Prima feria, marking the death of Feargus mor, refers either to 495 
or 506. The latter is of course the year intended by Tighernach ; it 
represents a.p. 502. Kal. 1 Gabran added to 16 years assigned 
to Conaill by Tighernach—1+16+4~+7=0 rem.—requires kal. viz, 
which marks Conaill’s obit. Kal. vit Conaill added to 34 years. as- 
signed to Aedan—vi + 834+8+7 =0 rem.—requires kal. viz, which 
under the misreading 11 marks the death of Aedan. Kal. vir Aedan | 
added to 17 years assigned to Kocho—vu1+ 17 + 4+7=0 rem.—+te- 
quires kal. vu. In the interval between Aedan’s accession and 
Eocho’s death we have seen that Tighernach felt the inaccuracy 
of his system of chronology and attempted to explain matters by 
assigning 88 years to Aedan in place of 84. In computing the obit 
of EKocho he was undoubtedly guided by other considerations than 
those which had hitherto led him, and he dropped the four redundant 
years. ‘Therefore we must deduct 5 from the feria computed above : 
vu—5=kal. u, which is the feria of the obit of Connchad Cerr, who 
died in the same year as Hocho. Kal. 11 Kocho added to the 16 
years assigned to Fearchar—i+16+4+7=1 rem. Tighernach, 
however, omits to give this king an obituary notice. Kal. 1+16 
+144+8+7=5 rem., which is the feria noted against Domnald’s 
obit: kal. v after his reign of 14 years. 

In this table the first column gives the year set down by Dr. 
O’Conor, the second gives ‘the correct kalends of that year, the 
third gives Tighernach’s kalends, the fourth gives the kalends of 
the true year, the fifth gives the true year itself, and the sixth the 
year indicated by Tighernach. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
501 II I deduct 5 = III 502 Feargus . . . 506 
505 Vv I eo ye ee ΤΙ 508 Domangart . . 512. 
588 VI Vv eee meth 99. Comgaill . . . 548 
560 Vv I Sie ΞΞ ΠΗ 5414° Gabrain. 8848 
574 II VII ae τὶ 557 Congil <9 5-5 Sa 
606 VII VII a τ΄ ΞΞ ΤΙ 591 Aedain . . «- +» B95 
627 Vv II eee es — as 608 EKocho .. . . 608 
642 III Vv op ig OW. 638 Domhnall . . . 688 


As Domangart died, according to the corrected feria, in a.p. 508, 
after a reign of five years, there is a gap of one year between the 
death of Feargus in 502 and the accession of Domangart in 503. 
Flann in his list of the Alban kings inserts Angus mor between 
Feargusand Domangart. ThisAngus is known to the genealogists, 
though not to the later chroniclers, and on the authority of Flann 

# Comgaill and Gabrain are dated one year too high here, owing to Tighernach 
assigning sixteen years to Conaill’s reign. 
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we may safely assign one year to him and date his death in 503. 
We must, therefore, present the list of the early kings of Alban in 


this order and with these intervals :— 


A.D. 
Loarn reigned 10 years and died 475 


Feargus » ee 3 
Angus ” 1 ” ” 
Domangart ,, 5 _ - 
Comgaill ,, 82 a io 
Gabhrain _,, 2 ἐδ Αἰ 
Conaill a, ἵν * is 
Aedain » 84 " "Ἢ 
Eocho PROS i i ‘3 
Connchad _,, 8 months _,, 
Fearchar ,, 16 years ΕΞ 
Domhnall 14 


” 3) 


502 
503 
508 
540 
542 
557 
591 
608 
608 
624 
638 


ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


Genealogy of the Harly Kings of Alban. 


2 Feargus mor, 
king of Alban and of 
Dalriada, 
475-502 


4 Domangart, 
ruled 503-508 


| 
5 Comgaill, 
ruled 508-540 


| 
7 Conaill, 


Nial, ETHACH MUINDREMHAR 
rex totius | 
Hiberniae Ere mac Ethach 
| | 
Conall 1 Loarn, 3 Angus mor, 
king of king of Alban, 
Dalriada, 502-503 
| 465-475 
| 
Feargus = dtr 
= | 
Feidhlimidh 6 Gabran, 
| ruled 540-542 
| 
St. Columba, 8 Aedan, 
born 7 Dec. 504, born 517, 


died 9 June, 580 ruled 557-591 


9 Eocho buidhe, 
ruled 591-608 


ruled 542-557 


| 
10 Connchad Cerr, 
ruled three months, 608 


| 
11 Fearchar, 
ruled 608-624 


VOL. VII.—NO. XXVII. 


| 
12 Domhnall brec, 
ruled 624-638 
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A Chronological List of the Chief Events referred to. 


483 St. Patrick arrives in Ireland. Kal. prima 
feria (agrees with 488). . : . ‘Ann. Innisf’ 
In anno D.N. [read D.P.] 406 , ; , Nennius 
488 St. Bride born. 
An. x [era 429] 3 ι ; : - § Ann. Cambr.’ 
461 St. Patrick dies. 
An. xi [era 449). . '. . £ Ann. Cambr. 
K. vi. A morte Patricit C.anni. . ‘Ann. Tigern.’ 
(Septima feria denotes A.D. 561. : 
Dr. O’Conor adds ‘lege 78’) 41 493+ 
78=571—quinta feria. 
An. ccccnxiv. Dormitatio Sancti Senis 
Patricit . ς A . £Ann. Buelliani ’ 
An. CCCCLVII. Quies senis Sain : . ‘Ann. Ulton.’ 
462 St. David born. 
An. xiv [era 449] in anno tricesimo post 


discessum Sancti Patriciti de Menevia . ‘ Ann, Cambr.’ 
465 Loarn begins to rule the Dalriads 37 years 
before the death of Feargus mor . . Duan Albanach 


475 Battle of Ocha, in which Olill Molt is ΤΉΝ 
43 years from advent of St. Patrick [read 


48rd] Ξ : : . Flann 
Loarn dies, having ruled 10 ae ; . Duan Albanach 
Feargus mor mac Ere succeeds... . Flann and Duan Alban. 


495 Feargus mor and the children of Ere mi- 
grate to Alban, 20 years after the battle 


of Ocha . ; . Flann 
502 Feargus mor dies, nos mid 27 sae . Duan Albanach 
Angus mor mac Erc succeeds . : . Flann. 
508 Domangart succeeds . ee : . Flann and Duan Alban. 
504 St. Columba born, 7 Dec. 
Kal. quinta feria . : 4 ; . Trish ‘Life of St. 
Columba ’ 


An. Lxxvu [should be uxxv1, era 429] , ‘Ann. Cambr.’ 
An. coccxcr1x Colwmeille natus est . . ‘Ann. Buell.’ 
508 St. Bride dies. 
A nativitate Columbae usque mortem 
Sanctae Brigidae quatuor anni sunt Nennius 
An. piv. Dormitatio 5. Brigide V. . ‘Ann. Buell.’ 
Domangart mac Fergus mor dies. 
Comgaill mac Domangart succeeds . Flann and Duan Alban. 


“1 Dr. O’Conor, in a note to this annus in the Annales Buelliani, has Distinguendus 
est a 8. Patricio Hibernorum apostolo, and in tom. iv. p. 3 he notes, ‘6 Hunc Patricitwm 
confundunt cum Patricio Hibernorum apostolo, Girald. Topogr. Hib. Hist. 3, c. 17 et 
alii. Distinguendi sunt ambo a Patricio Glastoniensi.’ This sort of diligence would 
soon produce as many Patricks as Colgan has produced Gildases. (See Acta Sanc- 
torum Hiberniae, vol. i. mart. xi.) Dr. O’Conor dates the death of St. Patrick a.p. 493 ; 
see his chapter ‘De Anno Obitus et de Annis Aetatis 5. Patricii,’ Rer. Hibern. Script. 
ili. 133-4, 
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540 Comgaill mac Domangart dies, having ruled 
32 years 
Gabran mac τ οι δράνι suegbede 
.542 Gabran mac ee dies, wT zien 
2 years . , 
An. oxtv [era 429] . 
Conaill mac Comgaill succeeds 
544 Battle of Culedremhne, two years before the 
migration of St. Columba ‘ 
.546 St. Columba migrates to Iona 
An. cxvii [era 429] ; 
An. DxuI Passatio Columbe in Ja . 
‘550 Diarmid, rex totius Hiberniae, slain, 86 years 
before Aed’s death, which was five years 
before Aedan’s death ᾿ 
557 Conaill mac Comgaill dies, having raled 15 
"years : 
Aedan mac Gabran Ἔν fae ἀπ 
by St. Columba 


“580 St. Columba dies, 9 June. 
An. cut [should be curt, era 429] 
An. puxvi [should be read DLXxvVI. 
. ΟΟΟΟΧΟΙῚΧΣ + 77] 
-586 Aed mac Ainmirech, rex totius ΝΣ 
dies, five years before Aedan . 
.591 Aedan mac Gabran dies, having ruled 34 
years. 
An. ΟΥ̓ΧῚ [era 429] 
Eocho buidhe mac Aedan succeeds 
‘608 Eocho buide dies, having ruled 17 years 
Connchad Cerr mac Eocho succeeds, but is 
slain in three months 
Fearchar mac Connchad succeeds 
‘624 Fearchar dies, having ruled 16 years . 
Domhnall bree mac Kocho buidhe succeeds 
‘638 Domhnall bree dies, having ruled 14 years . 
689 Domhnall mac Aed, rex totius Hiberniae, 
dies. Flann assigns 63 years to the 
interval between Aed’s death and 
Domhnall’s death. 639—586=53 years. 
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. Flann. 
. Duan Albanach 


. Duan Albanach ᾿ 


. ‘Ann. Cambr.’ 
. Adamnan 
. ‘Ann. Cambr.’ 


. ‘Ann. Buell.’ 


. Flann 


. Duan Albanach 


. Flannand Duan Alban., 


Adamnan 


. ‘Ann. Cambr.’ 

. § Ann. Buell.’ 

. Flann 

. ‘Ann. Cambr.’ 

. Flann and Duan Alban. 
. Duan Albanach 

. Duan Albanach 


. Duan Albanach 
. Duan Albanach 


Duan Albanach 
Duan Albanach 
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CARUCATA TERRE. 


Any really trustworthy early evidence on the ploughland is so 
valuable that no apology need be offered for noting a passage in 
the ‘Registrum Roffense’ (ed. Thorpe) bearing directly on the 
subject (pp. 64-6) :— 

Requisitus quot carucatae terrae sint in manerio de Hallynge [co. Kent] 
cum pertinentiis . . . sunt ex consuetudine quatuor caruce, non tamen 
quatuor carucatae terrae. Requisitus quomodo scit, dicit quod quaelibet 
carucata terrae de consuetudine regionis continet ciiii** [180] acras terrae 
arabilis, quod non est in manerio. 


The speaker was Thomas de Mepham, who fuit senescallus Ricardi 
episcopt Roffensis [1235-1250] per duos annos et amplius. His 
estimate was that to four ploughs there should be 720 acres. 
Now the actual arable land was only 717 acres.! 

The interesting point here is that this passage fits in exactly 
with the expressions of ‘ Fleta’ (De officio communis senescalli), who 
tells us it was the seneschal’s business to allot the ploughs in pro- 
portion to the ploughland per hance rationem, ut si terrae sint tripar- 
titae tunc nontes xx [180] acrae facerent carucatam, &c. ; and therefore 
what Thomas de Mepham virtually says is that in that district 
the three-field system prevailed, the system by which sixty acres 
lay fallow in one field while 120 were cultivated in the two others. 
Canon Taylor made this passage in ‘ Fleta’ (cf. ante, p. 151) the 
keynote of his paper on ‘ The Ploughland and the Plough ’ (Domes- 
day Studies, vol. i.), and explained the well-known Kentish passage in 
‘Domesday’ (In communi terra S. Martini sunt cece“ acrae et dimid’ ; 
quae fiunt IT solinos et dimid’) as meaning that 450 acres made 24 
sulings (or ploughlands), giving 180 acres to each. But as the 
suling was used as a geld-measure, and as the reading is doubtful, 
this is scarcely a safe conclusion from the passage in question. 

It is needful here to observe that, under apparent conformity, 
there lurks a troublesome discrepancy. Mr. Seebohm, for instance, 
accepts without question ‘ Fleta’s’ three-field ploughland of 180 
acres (sixty in each field”), though it is surely at direct variance 
with that ploughland of 120 acres (forty in each field) on which his 
theories are based.* In other words, the unit of 120 acres may 
mean one of two things—(1) 120 acres of arable, of which eighty 
were always under plough and forty fallow; or (2) 180 acres, of 
which 120 were always under plough and sixty fallow—but it can- 
not mean both. J. H. Rounp. 


1 Summa terrae arabilis decxvii acrae (ib. p. 63). 

2 English Village Community, p. 47. 

3 «The normal hide consisted as a rule of four virgates, of about thirty acres each. .. . 
We know now what a virgate, or yardland, was. We shall find that its normal area was 
thirty scattered acres—ten acres in each of the three fields’ (ibid. pp. 27, 37). 
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TERRA AD DUPLUM. 


Mr. W. de G. Birch writes, ‘On the rare mention of terra 
arabilis duplex, or ad duplum, much of the novel theory that farms 
were cultivated on a two-field or three-field shift is founded.’ ! 
This, of course, is not so, as every student knows ; but, in case the 
phrase has never been explained, I venture to offer an explanation 
which is at least simplicity itself. If we turn to folio 851 of 
Domesday, we find these expressions :— 

In Torp ii car. terre et v boy. ad geldum. Terra ad totidem e. et Ὁ. 

In Radebi iii car. terre et vii bov. ad geldum. Terra ad tantun- 
dem ec. et b. 

In Burgrede et Turlai i car. terre et tres bov. et tercia pars bov. ad 
geldum. Terra arabilis ad tantundem. 


Fol. 852 b. In Chinetorp. .. vii bov. et dimid. et terciam partem 
dimidie bov. ad geldum. Terra arabilis ad duplum. 

Fol. 861. In duobus Mentinghes vii car. terre ad geldum et v bov. et 
v pars bovate ad geldum. ‘Terra arabilis duplex. 


I have arranged these entries in the above order to make the con- 
nexion obvious; for just as ad tantundem meant‘ to that amount’ 
so must ad duplum have meant ‘to double that amount.’ And 
duplex is only another form of ad duplum.? I offer this solution 
with great confidence, because it is confirmed by the fact that these 
phrases are usually employed in cases where they save the scribe’s 
labour by avoiding the repetition of fractions. Thus in the above 
instances ad duplum represents ὁ car. et vii bov. et terciae parti bov., 
while duplex is equivalent to xv car. et w bov. et duobus v™ 
partibus bov. J. H. Rounp. 


THE STORM OF MAIDSTONE BY FAIRFAX 1648. 


In his account of the battle of Maidstone, Mr. Gardiner makes 
Fairfax cross Maidstone bridge and says ‘ Carter .. . makes Fairfax 
pass the Medway at Farleigh, but this is mentioned by no one else, 
and is inconsistent with a letter written by T. T.’! 

Now Carter was on the spot, not actually engaged in Maids- 
tone, but with the Kentish royalists, to whom he was quarter- 
master-general, and his account was printed as early as 1650. He 
is sometimes rather confused in his narrative, but he had every 
means of knowing the truth here, and no conceivable motive for 
making a deliberate misstatement, and I do not see that his 

1 Domesday Book (S.P.C.K.), p. 237. 

2 See the other ‘ Chinetorp’ entry (fo. 351) where ‘duplex’ is used instead of ‘ ad 


duplum.’ . 
1 History of the Great Civil War, 11. lxii. 390 note, 
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account is incompatible with that of those who were actually 
fighting. 
Fairfax himself says in his despatch to the speaker :-— 


Upon Thursday, in the evening about seven of the clock, after very 
long marches, we got near the town (Maidstone), and a troop of dragoons . 
was sent to make good a pass, whilst the town was viewing at what place 
our men might best enter, it being resolved upon to force our passage, in 
case of resistance, the gaining of that town over the river being of great 
advantage to our affairs. But before there could be a view taken of the- 
town, the Dragoons had engaged the enemy, and forced them from that. 
ground which they kept, the Dragoons being very forward to engage 
pursued, and so the enemy drew forth a considerable party of horse and’ 
foot to maintain a pass against us, which necessitated the drawing down 
of the greatest part of the foot with some horse, and though that part of 
the town was of the greatest difficulty to enter, yet through the goodness of 
God, our men made their entrance, and became masters of the town after- 
four or five hours’ hot service, the town being very strongly barricadoed.? 


The letter signed I. T., not T. T., referred to in Mr. Gardiner’s: 
note, says :— 

When we drew near Maidstone, we found the Lanes Barricadoed with 
trees and other things, which were thrown in the ways, and the hedges 
loyn’d with Musqueteers, yet after some time spent, with great difficulty, . 
we beat them from one place to another till we had driven them back 
into the very town, and at the bridge we found little, opposition, but the 
streets were strongest fortified, and the stoutliest defended of any that I 
have known in all the late unhappy wars. . . . From the time we had - 
begun the fight till we had gotten the town was six or seven hours.® 


I. T. was certainly really there. He remarks on the heavy rain 
in the evening inconveniencing the musketeers. 

The letter from Rushworth to Lenthall, dated Maidstone, June. 
2, 6 a.m., says: ‘Last night’s engagement began about seven of the 
clock at night, about a mile from Maidstone,’ and ‘they perceived 
that we did not dispute the pass at Alsford (Aylesford).’? Rush- 
worth calls the Aylesford bridge a pass, so ‘ pass’ in: the letter 
from Fairfax may mean a bridge, and indeed it is commonly used 
in that sense by officers in the civil wars. 

There is a letter in Rushworth’s collections (vii. 1187), which 
contains such confusions and inaccuracies that Mr. Gardiner, I 
believe, considers it a concoction by some one not present. It says, 
however :— 


After we had passed over the river, three miles from Rochester up 
the river, the head quarter was intended this night at Maidstone. His 
excellency had then Intimation that 2,000 of the enemies were quartered 
at ἃ pass; a commanded party was drawn out to force their entrance into 
this Town. 


2 King’s Pamphlets, p. 370. 3 KE. 445, 42. 
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Passing the river Medway three miles above Hochester is too 
absurd even for an intentional invention. There is no bridge, and 
the river is there broad, deep, and tidal. Whether this was 
written by a muddle-headed person on the spot, or by a later fabri- 
cator of personal experiences, I suspect that Rochester is a slip of 
the pen for Maidstone. He meant to say that they passed above 
Maidstone, and at all events says that they attacked another pass 
after crossing the river Medway. 

Mr. Gardiner’s view seems to be that Fairfax, after reaching 
Malling on 1 June, marched straight upon Maidstone bridge, found 
that the royalists had fortified the ways and hedges for a mile out 
from Maidstone, on the west side of the river, forced them out of 
their positions, and crossed Maidstone bridge with little opposition, 
though the old bridge was long and narrow, and though the royal- 
ists had eight pieces of cannon in the town and had prepared for 
defence. Besides the direct evidence for a passage over Farleigh 
bridge, I think that a view of the ground demonstrates the impro- 
bability of this view. The country between Malling and Maidstone 
is high, and falls rapidly near Maidstone to the level of the river. 
One more circuitous route from Malling turns the high ground 
somewhat to the northward, runs close by Aylesford bridge and 
approaches Maidstone bridge nearly parallel to the course of the 
river. Had Fairfax come by this route he would have appeared to 
threaten Aylesford, of which we have no intimation, and would 
have revealed his force to the royalists long before he could get 
near. Maidstone or Farleigh. The other route from Malling to 
Maidstone comes more directly over the high ground by Barming 
Heath. This is as the roads run now, and as they apparently ran 
when Ogilby’s ‘Book of Roads’ was made, about fifty years after 
1648. Near Barming Heath, a mile and a half from Maidstone, 
the ground is 260 feet above sea-level, it descends so that a mile 
from Maidstone it is 200 feet above sea-level, and it falls to the sea- 
level at what was then the tidal stream. Maidstone was a seaport ; 
a Maidstone ship sailed to Calais in Queen Mary’s reign. It would 
have been suicidal folly on the part of the royalists to try and 
defend such unfavourable ground, and not the line of the river, the 
bridge, and the buildings behind it. Their artillery would have 
made the bridge impassable, unless they were cowards and traitors. 
But at Malling Fairfax was a trifle nearer to Farleigh bridge than 
he was’ to Maidstone bridge. At Barming Heath he was a mile 
and a half from Maidstone, a mile from Farleigh bridge. Far- 
leigh bridge is two miles and a quarter above Maidstone by the 
winding river, and the main royalist foree was further from 
Farleigh than Fairfax was. On the road between Farleigh and 
Maidstone on the further, east side of the river, a mile from 
Maidstone, the Tovil brook descends through a depression to the 
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Medway. Here was ‘the pass’ which the royalists tried to main- 
tain, mentioned in the letter of Fairfax and in the Rushworth 
collection letter, and here I believe the hard fighting in the lanes 
and hedges began. Through the southern outskirts of Maidstone 
the little river Len comes down to the Medway. Here was the 
bridge, the Len bridge it is called, where, as I. T. says, ‘we found 
little opposition,’ after passing which the second stage of severe 
fighting occurred in the streets. 

Newton’s ‘ History of Maidstone,’ published in 1741, accepts the 
view that Fairfax came over Farleigh bridge, and entered the town 
from this side, and says that shortly before the date of his book the 
remains of the royalist works on the southern side of the town were 
still to be seen. The skilful turning of the enemy’s left, while 
their main body was on Pennenden Heath, and opposite Aylesford 
far off from the point of attack, is eminently characteristic of the 
most skilful strategist of the civil wars. The sole great difficulty, 
the reference by I. T. to fighting before crossing the bridge, is 
disposed of, if he meant the Len bridge and not the Medway bridge 
into Maidstone. 

Henry ΒΟΥ Manpen. 


Mr. Malden appears to me to have made out his case. I must 
confess to having been unaware of the existence of the Len bridge. 
I am pleased to find that the corrected account of the battle con- 
firms my opinion of Fairfax’s superiority as a strategist. 

SamugEL R. GARDINER. 
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Pericles and the Golden Age of Athens. By Evetyn Axsport, M.A., LL.D. 
(New York ἃ London: G.P. Putnam's Sons. 1891.) 


Ir is needless to say that Mr. Abbott’s work is well done. It is im- 
possible to catch the author erring in his facts. But as there is a tide 
in the affairs of men, so there seems to be also a tide in their position 
in history. In the first part of the century it was ebb-tide with the 
Athenian democracy, and its low-water mark was represented by Mitford’s 
history. Presently the stream turned and the completion of Grote’s great 
work was the indication that the tide had reached its highest level. 
Mitford had nothing good to say of democracy ; Grote had little bad to 
say of democracy, little good of oligarchy. The tide seems again to be 
receding. There is no trace in this book of intentional unfairness to the 
great leader of the Athenian demos, and certainly no indication of a 
desire to read modern politics in and into ancient party faction. At the 
same time the view that is taken of Pericles is on the whole unfavourable, 
and some very hard language is used of the Athenian democracy. Mr. 
Abbott certainly has the advantage of having on his side the recovered 
treatise on the constitution of Athens which has been published since the 
appearance of his book. But while that work would lead us rather to 
suppose that from defects in our previous records Pericles had not been 
seen in his real perspective, and that by accident he had had much more 
than a fair share in the creation of Athenian democracy attributed to 
him, Mr. Abbott is inclined to think that his influence on the history of 
his country was important but at the same time highly detrimental. 

The crucial point as to Pericles’ political character is his share in 
bringing about the Peloponnesian war. Mr. Abbott has no hesitation in 
declaring (p. 200) that ‘the guilt of the final outbreak lies decisively at 
his door.’ He charges Pericles with labouring for years to implant 
among the Athenians hatred and suspicion against their great rivals 
(p. 204). Nevertheless he admits (p. 200) that ‘ had the Athenians refused 
to accept his (Pericles’) lead the war could have been postponed, if it 
could not have been averted.’ This last sentence weakens his previous 
position, and is a reversion to the ordinary belief that, whoever might 
have been at the head of the two rival states, the struggle must of 
necessity have come. And if it must come, if in the limited space of 
Greece continental and insular two empires could not long exist without 
crossing spears, it was not of great importance to Athens to try to avert 
it for long. An empire founded to some extent on the right of the 
strongest cannot venture to make concessions to a powerful neighbour. 
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She may prefer defence to defiance, but if the glove is thrown down 
she dare not refuse to take it up. Pericles must have been much more 
confident and far-sighted than his contemporaries if he was willing 
boldly to throw the Athenian empire into the cauldron of war in the 
belief that it would not melt away in the process. We have it on very 
good authority that according to the general expectation Athens was 
likely to be speedily beaten, so great was Spartan prestige, notwithstand- 
ing the growth of the Athenian empire. | 

The remarks of Mr. Abbott about one of the first incidents of the war, 
if his view of Pericles’ character is the right one, are perfectly just. In 
discussing the removal of the whole population of Attica to within the 
walls he says (p. 215): ‘That Pericles should have contemplated the 
removal of such numbers into the city without making due provision for 
them was of course a gross oversight—an oversight of which no shrewd 
practical man would ever have been guilty.’ But under the circumstances 
it is very hard to see what the shrewd practical man could have done. 
Pericles was practical enough to know that his city trainbands were not 
a match for the Spartan hoplites, who spent their livesin soldiering. And 
if he could not meet the Spartan in the field, how, unless by starving him 
out, was he to meet him? Modern notions of the immunity of the non- 
combatant did not prevail either at Athens or at Sparta. If the country 
people had been left in the country what would have been their fate ? 
Mr. Abbott’s theory proves too much. Pericles, in a public career of 
somewhere between thirty and forty years, must have shown himself 
fairly capable, for (p. 252) the author himself tells us that the democracy 
gave its incapable servants but short shrift. If Pericles had been pre- 
paring war with Sparta all these years must he not have known that the 
excellent land troops of the Lacedaemonians would undoubtedly invade 
Attica? He cannot have been ignorant of the consequences of such an 
invasion. Along with the author’s theory of Pericles must stand or fall his 
judgment of the Athenian democracy, to which reference has already been 
made. Why the Athenians should be charged with meting out harder 
measure to their generals than the Spartans to theirs it is difficult to see. 
Demosthenes’ first campaign in Aetolia was even more disastrous than 
the expedition of the Spartan admiral who was matched against Phormio ; 
but he got the opportunity of redeeming his credit, and continued to serve 
the state as an honoured servant for many years. Thucydides the his- 
torian inflicted by his negligence one of the greatest disasters which the 
Athenian empire ever suffered, and his fault was the greater, if, as we 
have good reason to believe, he sacrificed public to private ends. 
Certainly, in times much nearer our own, commanders have been 
sentenced to death in highly civilised states on much less provocation. 
Yet Thucydides’ punishment was only banishment for twenty years. 

On the wisdom of particular policies opinions will always differ. But 
for Mr. Abbott’s account of Athens in the time of Pericles, in her drama, 
her life, and her philosophy there can be nothing but praise. Everything 
is clear and everything is in its place. Not the least valuable feature of 
the book is the illustrations, many of which are taken from Baumeister’s 
Denkméiler and other books well known to the Greek scholar, but not a 
few will be new to the general reader. 

P, GILEs. 
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The History of Sicily, from the Earliest Times. -Vol. III. The Athe- 
nian and Carthaginian Invasions. By Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1892.) . 


Tue great history which Mr. Freeman undertook to write, when by the 
mere reckoning of years he might be said to stand on the threshold of 
old age, must remain a fragment, though happily he has left behind him 
a considerable part, of what was intended to be his fourth and fifth 
volumes, and a whole volume on the Norman Conquest of Sicily. A few 
weeks after he wrote the preface to his third volume his life’s labour 
came to an end at Alicante. This third volume has followed the two 
which went before it with wonderful rapidity ; and if others could have 
come after it, each volume must have shown more plainly the vastness of 
the enterprise to which he was committing himself. All dispassionate 
scholars would have rejoiced had he lived to finish his task; and they 
would have rejoiced for many reasons. It must have been a monument: 
of prodigious learning aided by a marvellous memory; of a judgment 
which rarely failed to set the right value on alleged evidence for fact; and. 
of a truthfulness which was altogether incorruptible. It follows that all 
who have at heart the interests of historical truth would have been 
thankful to have for the long drama of Sicilian history a work which, 
when completed, would have left them virtually nothing more to do. 

Nor would their thankfulness be in any way lessened, if they took 
account of any peculiarities which mark the author’s method in dealing 
with his subject. That there are certain marked peculiarities in Mr. 
Freeman’s method of working and writing, it would be mere affectation to 
deny. I shall be doing no wrong to a friendship of nearly half a century, 
if I speak plainly of this the last, and in many respects the greatest, of 
his undertakings. 

His third volume contains but two chapters. The first gives the 
narrative of the Athenian invasion and its terrible catastrophe ; the 
second relates the awful story of the Carthaginian inroads which ended 
in the destruction of Selinous and Akragas, and the establishment in 
power of the tyrant Dionysios. The story of the vengeance taken by 
Hannibal the son of Giskon for the death of his grandfather Hamilkar, 
is, like that of the rise of Dionysios, a portion of purely Sicilian history. 
The record of the disastrous Athenian enterprise is not less an essential 
portion of the history of Athens, and of the continuous Hellas with which 
Athens found itself in conflict. But from this very fact it follows that 
there must be a Sicilian as well as an Athenian side to the narrative of 
this mighty but ill-fated enterprise; and Mr. Freeman in these pages 
adopts, so far as it may be possible to do so, the position of a Syracusan 
observer, and gives the judgment of a Syracusan historian. This he 
has qualified himself to do not only by that insight into the facts of a 
case which comes of a lifetime spent in historical work, but by a personal 
examination of sites which, in his own words, has made the chief places 
of which he has to speak as familiar to him as his own home or his own 
university. The fruits of these visits to Sicily are seen in many portions 
of his narrative, and most of all in the appendices, which have without 
exception a special value of theirown. With greater emphasis, if possible, 
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Mr. Freeman acknowledges the unique advantage which he has enjoyed in 
dealing with the one period in which the history of Sicily becomes the 
history of all Hellas; and this advantage is the guidance of an historian 
who in his judgment has neither superior nor equal. With the iteration 
which was for him the result of long habit Mr. Freeman refuses to call 
Thucydides an historian of the first rank ‘ because he stands alone above 
all ranks’ (p. 1). He is before all others, because he told the story of the 
Athenian exterprise at its first telling ‘as no other tale has been told 
since’ (p. 79); and it was the special happiness of the Syracusans that 
the narrative of their resistance to Athens has been set down for them by 
a citizen of the hostile state ‘as the deeds and thoughts of no other men 
have been set down before or after ’ (p. 334). 

Kyen with a large amount of enthusiasm an historical student may be 
pardoned for looking on such repeated declarations with some slight mis- 
giving. It matters not really whether some critics have dealt with the 
words of the great historian with presumptuous and unwarrantable bold- 
ness. The real question to be decided is whether a statement is neces- 
sarily to be accepted merely because it is affirmed by Thucydides; and it 
may fairly be retorted that Thucydides must have been more than mortal, 
if his own judgment had never been affected by the conditions of the age 
in which he lived. German or other critics may or may not deserve 
rebuke as well as refutation, so far as they may be refuted ; but the ques- 
tion will still be asked whether there may not be grounds for suspecting 
that some stories related by Thucydides cannot safely or confidently be 
accepted as genuine history. After all there are things which are intrin- 
sically incredible, no matter where they may be found; and it is hard to 
be charged with cavilling when we wish simply to tell and to get at the 
truth. 

As a specimen of this cavilling, Mr. Freeman refers to objections 
raised to the story of the siege of Plataia on the plea that the description of 
Thucydides does not agree with the appearances of the ground (p. 590). 
But this is not the real point. Whenever Thucydides speaks of what he 
had seen or heard, we have after the strictest examination of his work 
good reason for ascribing to it the greatest weight. When he says that 
he himself had personally examined eye-witnesses and hearers of things 
past, and tells us that in his belief he had obtained from them the actual 
truth as nearly as it was possible for him to get it, we may give him 
absolute credit, although we may have still to determine the sources of 
information to which his informers might have access. That he did go 
through this scrutiny whenever he thought that the subject in hand was 
of sufficient importance, we need have no doubt ; but it by no means follows 
that he' regarded every subject as equally important, and it becomes a 
question whether he might not sometimes feel the force of influences 
likely to draw him in directions not favourable to exactness in the narra- 
tion of events. Mr. Freeman, speaking of the letter in which Nikias asked 
for reinforcements (p. 264), says that ‘in the days of Nikias there was 
comparatively little writing in Greece ; a hundred years later there was 
a vast deal;’ and Thucydides himself tells us that his history was put 
together for hearers rather than readers. If it was to be known at all 
widely, it must be listened to by groups of men gathered round one who 
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read perhaps the only text in existence; and he was well aware that 
between the listener and the student carrying out his own inquiries there 
was a serious difference. He allows that so far as his history diverges 
from the mythos, it may have less attraction for hearers whose ears itch 
for startling or sensational recitals ; but this admission certainly does not 
exclude the supposition that there may be some portions of his narrative 
suited to those who have a taste for the myth. That Thucydides was 
present at the battle of Mantineia, is most likely, if not altogether certain. 
That he was personally familiar with the topography of Syracuse and its 
neighbourhood, Mr. Freeman has satisfied himself after the most rigorous 
scrutiny. Indeed, it is not by any means unlikely that he may have been 
in Syracuse during the siege. But we have no special reason for sup- 
posing that he had in person examined the topography of Plataia, or that 
this was one of the cases in which he would feel bound to test the accuracy 
of his informants. 

It is enough to say that the narrative of the siege gives as facts many 
things which are manifestly impossible. But it is not easy to see what 
is gained by professing assurance of the truth of narratives for which we 
can produce no contemporary evidence, nor even the testimony of witnesses 
who may be supposed to know something of their grandfathers and pos- 
sibly even of their great-grandfathers. Mr. Freeman has no hesitation 
in expressing this confidence in what he speaks of as the precious sketch 
of early settlement in Sicily by Thucydides. He says, indeed, that 
‘ Thucydides may have borrowed it from Antiochos, though it is really 
hard to see why he may not have put it together from his own researches, 
Antiochos being likely enough one source among them.’ But it is not 
easy to understand why this circumstance, if true, should make any dif- 
ference. The accuracy of Antiochos may have been as strict as that of 
Thucydides himself; but he had no better means for coming to a definite 
conclusion about events in early Sicilian history than his great contem- 
porary. In short, the evidence is lacking, and cannot be restored, if it 
ever existed. As Sir George Cornewall Lewis puts it, ‘ the account given by 
Thucydides of the Siceli having crossed into Sicily three hundred years 
before the foundation of Naxos, that is, more than 550 years before his 
own birth ... may be safely placed among unauthenticated legends, 
because there was no channel by which a contemporary record of such 
events could have reached him.’ 

The Plataian episode brings before us some plain instances of 
inconsistency in the language of Thucydides. Can we say that no other 
inconsistencies may not be found elsewhere? In the speeches which he 
has inserted in his narrative he has left us records of great and memorable 
debates. How far are they to be trusted? On this subject Mr. Freeman 
has spoken with admirable clearness and decisiveness ; and the question is 
in some degree answered by the historian himself. In no case does Thucy- 
dides claim for these speeches the character of reports taken down from 
the mouth of the speaker. But he does say that they either reproduce, 
as far as it was possible for him to do so, the speaker’s actual utterances, 
. or give at least the general tenor of what he said. In some instances, he 
had the best means of information—most of all, perhaps, in the speeches 
ascribed to Hermokrates. Of the speech put into his mouth at the con- 
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ference of Gela, Mr. Freeman says that it ‘is not the less to .be trusted, 
because we can hardly doubt that it was written in its present shape some 
years after the point in the story at which it is brought in. ... It is to 
the words of Thucydides that we are immediately listening ; but it is to 
the words of Thucydides describing the policy of Hermokrates from the 
teachings of Hermokrates himself’ (p. 56). Of this fact. we may say that 
there is no doubt; about the debate popularly known as the Melian con- 
troversy, to which Mr. Freeman twice refers, we may feel less sure. The 
difficulty of getting trustworthy information in such a case would be prac- 
tically insurmountable. Of the two-parties to a conference, which must 
have been secret (a few Melian commissioners on the one hand, and a few 
Athenian envoys on the other), one was removed by death on the fall of 
the city, and the other could scarcely give so minute and exact an account 
of a long series of questions and arguments couched in the astonishing 
language of this discourse. When we see that the expedition to Melos 
marks the turning-point beyond which the policy of Perikles is lost to 
‘sight, and full play is given to the policy of Alkibiades, we can have little 
doubt that the historian has for once dropped his function of recording 
facts as they occurred, and has left us here an ethical picture answering 
to that which Herodotos has for the like reason drawn of the Persian 
expedition to Delphi. 
But after all there are higher things than these to which the historian 
who thinks and works in earnest must give his mind. The judgments 
which we are to form of men from what they have done or left undone, 
of the character of their motives and the method and purpose of their 
work, must remain the supreme consideration for all who hold that history 
is worth nothing unless it has some appreciable lessons to teach us. If 
the conclusions so reached and put before us are uncertain, or indistinct, 
or inconsistent, we are surely bound to say so. To Mr. Freeman his own 
judgments were never ambiguous or uncertain, and still less contra- 
dictory; and in so thinking of each conclusion separately he was quite 
right. But his confidence in the righteousness of his convictions was 
profound ; and he could state two or three such convictions in consecutive 
paragraphs or even sentences without being aware that they could not all 
be held at the same time. Thus, in his ‘ History of the Norman Con- 
quest,’ he speaks of the Norwegian Olaf, who forced Christianity, of a 
sort, down the throats of his subjects at the sword’s point, as a ‘ zealous 
‘Christian’ whose ‘whole soul was devoted to spreading throughout his 
kingdom the blessings of Christianity and civilisation, and to reforming 
the manners and morals of his people in every way.’ But almost in the 
next sentence he declares that Olaf forced ‘on a rude nation, manners 
-and institutions for which they were unprepared, and the Christian mis- 
sionary degenerated into a persecutor of those who clave to the creed of 
their fathers.’ We may take our choice between these two opinions, 
but it is not easy to see how they can both go together. In the same 
way Mr, Freeman expresses two judgments on the Athenian invasion of 
Sicily. The one turns on the nature of the enterprise, the other on the 
conduct and capacity of the generals who were intrusted with the execu- 
tion of it. The one seemingly shuts out the other. He is writing, we 
must remember, from the Syracusan or Sicilian standpoint; and from 
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this position the whole enterprise was from beginning to end a piece of 
wanton and unprovoked aggression. It mattered not in the least whether 
the political views and aims of Athens were more far-reaching, more pro- 
found, and more calculated in the long run to bring benefit to the whole 
Hellenic race than those which had been, or were, entertained by Syra- 
cusan or any other Dorian statesmen. Athens had no right to use force 
to bring unwilling members within the limits of her own system. In 
Sicilian eyes the scheme was manifestly wicked; in Athenian eyes it 
should have been so not less. But the unseemliness of an undertaking 
and the impracticability of it are two different things, and we look 
to an historian to distinguish plainly and sharply between the one and 
the other. In the one or in the other, but not in both, lay the cause of 
the catastrophe. At first Mr. Freeman seems to ascribe its failure to 
its impracticability, that is, to the folly or madness as well as the sin 
of the people which sanctioned it. ‘The second Athenian expedition 
against Syracuse stands forth,’ he says, ‘like the first, among the most 
memorable instances of human folly. ... The vote which followed 
the reading of the letter of Nikias . . . was the vote of a people which 
obstinately clave to a purpose which they had once taken up, though its 
folly, its madness, had been fully proved’ (p. 277). Of course, if it had 
been proved, there is nothing more to be said. What we wish, and must 
wish, is to know exactly what has been proved; and in Mr. Freeman’s 
judgment ‘ the fault of Athens in this case is that, having once set her 
heart on warfare against Syracuse, she went on with warfare against 
Syracuse, when such warfare was clearly shown to be unprofitable as 
well as unjust. Her fault was, that having once put her trust in Nikias, 
she went on trusting him, when he had himself proved his own unfitness, 
and continued him in the command in which he had so utterly failed, 
seemingly without a single word of formal rebuke.’ But surely these 
two sentences assign two causes of failure, the latter of which excludes 
the former. If the plan was in itself impracticable, there could be no 
blame to the general if he failed. If the fault lay in the incapacity of 
the general, then the enterprise was not impracticable; and the whole 
story as told by Mr. Freeman himself shows that it was not imprac- 
ticable. Impolitic, imprudent in a high degree, and injurious though in 
the end it might prove to Athens, yet 1t was again and again on the point 
of success which would have been assured had there been at the head a 
general with the skill, energy, and wisdom of Lamachos or Demosthenes. 
It was wrecked by the gross negligence, the absurd indolence and not 
less absurd presumption, the obstinacy, and the grovelling superstition 
of Nikias. Even after the failure of the attack on Epipolai, nay, even 
after the eclipse, the final catastrophe might have been averted (we may 
say, assuredly would have been averted), had not Nikias set his face like 
a flint against departure for a whole lunar month. Because a prophet 
was not present who might have told him that darkness was a favourable 
omen for persons bent on flight, therefore the whole Athenian army was 
to be destroyed like vermin in a snare. The enterprise was from first to 
last blameworthy; but impracticable it never was; and had Lamachos 
been allowed to act at the outset, it must have ended in victory, though 
the real condemnation of the scheme lay in the fact that even 
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victory would not have been worth the price at which it had been 
purchased. 

There remains yet one other question, an answer to which we may 
fairly expect from an historian. What were the aims of the several parties 
to the contest ? In other words, what was their real mind? Why did 
Athens commit herself to it at all, and what was the real reason for the 
fierce Dorian resistance which she provoked and encountered? Hermo- 
krates spoke of the duty of the Syracusans to fight to the last for their 
freedom. Mr. Freeman constantly uses the same terms. The Syracusans 
were determined that they would not be enslaved, and these words are 
employed at every stage in the narrative in a way which may to some be 
confusing or possibly misleading. Were the Syracusans and their allies 
always in the right ? Was Athens wholly in the wrong? What was the 
nature of the freedom which was to be desired, and what was the nature 
of the bondage to be dreaded? The laws of Greek warfare were fearfully 
savage, and their ferocity was felt in full force by the Athenians when 
they abandoned their lines before Syracuse. Of their condition at that 
time, Mr. Freeman says that ‘they had come forth to enslave others; 
they now feared leading into captivity for themselves.’ But had they left 
Athens purposely to do to Syracusans what Syracusans were now doing 
to them? When Mr. Freeman represents Gylippos as telling the 
Syracusans that ‘a power had arisen which had won a greater dominion 
than had ever before been seen in Greece,’ and that ‘ that power had 
come to enslave Sicily, meaning next to enslave Peloponnesos and every 
other Greek land,’ is he not using the same word in more than one 
meaning? Mr. Freeman speaks with an assurance which is at least 
perplexing, when he bids us ‘remember that in the eyes of the men of 
Syracuse, in the eyes of the mass of Greeks throughout the world, it was 
the common cause of Hellas that was at stake. The tyrant city which 
took tribute from a thousand commonwealths once as free as herself, the 
city whose restless aggressions kept every Greek commonwealth in fear 
lest its own day might be coming next, must be for ever shorn of her 
power for mischief’ (p. 833). There is surely not a little exaggeration in 
such language, nor is it easy to reconcile these utterances with what he 
himself says elsewhere. Neither now nor at any other time did the 
Dorian tribes constitute the whole Hellenic race, or, as he often calls it, 
with an indistinctness which comes from lack of definition, the Hellenic 
nation. When Gylippos promised safety and freedom from bodily slavery 
to all Aegean islanders in the Athenian army, a few only accepted his 
offer. The great body of them refused to forsake their Athenian 
comrades; and here Mr. Freeman bids us ‘remember that the general 
feeling among the subject allies of Athens towards the ruling city was 
not one of active hatred. The Athenian supremacy offended the Greek 
instinct which demanded full independence for every city, great or small ; 
but it was not a rule of heavy oppression’ (p. 387). 

This is all true, so far as it goes ; but even here we lack a picture of 
facts which shall be thoroughly fair and adequate. A careful study of 
the career of Brasidas will show that in the cities of the Athenian alliance 
generally, the main body of the citizens were strenuously opposed to the 
idea of revolt from the imperial city. In other words, revolt from Athens 
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was the work of oligarchic faction, acting illegally and unconstitutionally, 
and the body of the people in each instance of revolt soon regretted 
bitterly that they had allowed themselves to be seduced into it. It is 
quite true thatthe fundamental idea of the Athenian confederacy excluded 
the Spartan or Dorian notions of the independence of individual cities. 
The question is, in which of these two ideas lay the germs of greater 
benefits not for Athens and the Ionic tribes only, but for the Greek 
peoples and the human race generally. The supremacy of Athens was 
none of her own making or seeking. If the Persian power was to be 
beaten back and kept off, there must be war or watching; and there 
must be the revenue, without which neither war nor watching could be 
carried on. This work Sparta shuffled off upon Athens ; and that Athens 
did her work nobly, no one probably will care to deny. The circumstances 
which led to the establishment of the maritime empire of Athens were 
unavoidable ; and that empire had secured, and was securing, for all its 
subjects, solid and substantial benefits which they could not have obtained 
for themselves, and without which they must assuredly have passed 
again under the dominion of Persia. It is clear that the members of such 
a confederacy could not be suffered to abandon it at will, and by so doing 
either endanger its existence, or continue to share the advantages 
resulting from it without cost or trouble to themselves. It is true that 
in almost all her allied cities, there was a party more or less in opposition 
to her. But emphatically this body was not the main body of the people, not 
the demos, but only the oligarchic families, few or many, who still longed 
for the restoration of the old Eupatrid ascendency. For the people at 
large, the Dorian idea of the independence of cities had no attraction, and 
in fact they were well aware that Sparta and those who were virtually 
her subjects had their own notions of freedom, their own methods of 
enforcing it, and certain ends of their own towards which they were 
working. In truth, the astonishment of Brasidas at not being received 
with open arms by men to whom he came as the apostle of freedom sets 
the question wholly at rest. The demos in the allied cities of the 
Athenian confederacy may not have analysed their own thoughts, but 
their opposition to Brasidas can have had no other foundation than the 
implicit conviction that if they revolted, they were revolting for the sake 
of an idea ora fancy. They had not, of course, realised the fact that this 
idea or fancy was the very bane of Hellenic social and political life, and 
that its absence or its extirpation would give room for the growth of 
a real Hellenic nation, whose power would have rendered the empires of 
Carthage, Macedonia, or Rome impossible. What they did know was 
that Athens nowhere interfered with the action of their own law courts, 
and that if they were injured, whether by the citizens of other allied 
states, or by Athenian officers sent to gather the annual tribute, the 
Athenian dikasteria, to which they had the right of appeal, had been found 
by no means indisposed to visit the offences of their own citizens in the 
allied cities with swift and exemplary punishment. As it was, bullying 
and intriguing oligarchs had much difficulty in getting Brasidas admitted 
within the gates of Akanthos, and it was only the remissness of Thucydides 
himself which caused the loss of Amphipolis. 

Mr. Freeman is careful to assign to the Athenian invasion of Sicily no 
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more than its due weight from the Syracusan point of view. So looked 
at, in the light of the coming troubles from Carthage, it can scarcely be 
said to have produced any momentous effects. It is not less necessary to 
measure carefully its results so far as it touched Athens itself. The 
disaster was on so vast a scale that we speak of it popularly as her ruin. 
Mr. Freeman’s judgment takes the following form. ‘ We are not surprised 
to find that the great overthrow led to widespread revolt among the allies 
of Athens. We are surprised to see her still bearing up through nearly 
nine more years of warfare, to see her again winning victories.’ Perhaps 
the real wonder may lie elsewhere. If we look to the body of the people 
in each case, it cannot be said that the allies did revolt. That they were 
terrified and coerced by the oligarchs is made emphatically plain by the 
admission of Thucydides himself (viii. 9, 8). In the interval between 
the catastrophe in Sicily and the more deadly disaster of Aigospotamos, 
Athens more than once was victorious over all enemies without. Un- 
happily, these foes from without were aided by worse foes from within. 
The oligarchs within her walls became traitors to her constitution, and 
the state which might have been expanded into a nation, was destroyed 
in order to maintain the great delusion which brought all Hellas under 
the yoke, first of the Macedonian, and then of the Roman. In short, the 
Dorian theory of freedom was established, and all chance of Greek 
national independence was done away. If we are to speak of what 
followed in Sicily as a punishment of this short-sightedness, the 
retribution was frightful indeed. The harrowing tale of the vengeance 
of Hannibal fills the last chapter of this third volume. We read it with 
a mournful regret that at best we can now hope to see portions only of 
the rest of the great history, of every part of which Mr. Freeman was 
equally the master. What he has accomplished is really marvellous. 
For what he had undertaken to do, human strength at his age could 
scarcely be expected to suffice. I have spoken plainly on the few points 
in which his judgment seems to me to be more or less mistaken ; but 
the name of a great historian is best honoured by speaking the truth. 
GEoRGE W. Cox. 


Dei Fonti e dell’ Autorita storica di C. Crispo Sallustio. Da P. BeLLEzza. 
(Milan: Cooperativa Editrice Italiana. 1891.) 


THIs prize dissertation is divided into three parts, dealing respectively with 
(1) the sources of Sallust, (2) his authority as an historian, (8) the sources 
and authority of the speeches and letters. In all the author shows great 
industry: he has spared no pains in collecting his materials, and has 
diligently read all the literature on the subject. For this reason, if for 
no other, his work is useful and meritorious. It may be doubted, however, 
whether the first part is worth the labour expended upon it. Inquiries 
into the sources of ancient historians are becoming as numerous as the 
sands of the sea, but while, when they produce tolerably certain results, 
they are of great utility, so long as they do not rise above conjecture they 
are almost as barren as the same sand, and certainly as shifting. In case 
of a writer like Sallust, who for some part of his work was altogether 
and for other parts was nearly a contemporary, the inquiry is less profit- 
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able than in most cases. It helps us little to know what were his ‘ pro- 
bable’ and ‘ possible’ sources; indeed, the only part of this portion of 
Signor Bellezza’s work which leads to any positive result is his discus- 
sion of the relation between the ‘ Catiline’ and Cicero’s speeches. 

As regards Sallust’s authority as an historian, I cannot agree with the 
author’s view. Sallust (at least in the ‘ Catiline’ and the ‘ Jugurtha’) is 
primarily a literary artist and secondarily a pamphleteer. His first object 
is esthetic harmony, not historical truth ; his second is the arraignment of 
the senatorial government, but the second object is as much as possible 
kept subordinate to the first. ‘The criticisms of Marius, the praise of 
Metellus and Cicero and Cato are not, as Signor Bellezza supposes, evi- 
dence of his impartiality, but of his artistic sense. Signor Bellezza is 
also somewhat credulous in the matter of Sallust’s research; he forgets 
that in the case of ancient historians the quotation of an authority is no 
proof or even presumption that he is being quoted at first hand. The 
remark that ‘ perhaps the greatest merit of Sallust in the “ Jugurtha” con- 
sists in the abundant and exact notices on the geography and customs of 
the country’ isunfortunate. But although Signor Bellezza’s conclusions 
are not convincing, he has on the whole stated the case for Sallust well, 
especially as regards the weakest part of it, the ‘Catiline.” He has not, 
however, paid sufficient attention to the ‘ Histories,’ Sallust’s strongest 
claim to the title of historian, or he would not have made the astonishing 
statement that they comprised a period of fifty-five years, nor would he 
have dismissed the interesting Orleans fragments quite so summarily as 
he does. There is a bad mistake on p. 96; the Marius whose cruel 
death is mentioned in Sall. ‘ Hist.’ i. 35, is, of course, not the great Marius, 
but Marius Gratidianus. On p. 91, in the discussion of the chronology of 
the ‘ Jugurtha,’ the names of Mommsen and Sallust at the head of the 
parallel columns have got transposed. Professor Pelham’s article in the 
‘Journal of Classical Philology’ on this subject is referred to with ap- 
proval. The third part shows the same care and diligence as the rest, but 
does not call for any special remark. ARTHUR TILLEY. 


Deutsche Geschichte. I. Von Dr. Karn LAMPRECHT. 
(Berlin: Gaertner. 1891.) 


Tus is the first instalment of a compendious German history, intended 
for the general body of educated readers, which is to be completed in 
seven volumes. Professor Lamprecht claims for it the distinction of 
being the first history of the German people to embody the latest results 
of archeology, economics, &c., and thus to give a picture of German 
development under all its aspects.. Political history and Kulturgeschichte, 
not excluding Ornamentik, of which Professor Lamprecht has made a 
special study, are to be worked up into a properly proportioned narrative. 
In other words, it is to do for the German people, with all the scientific 
severity of the Teutonic professor, what Green did in his very different 
way for the English people. It may be said at once that this first volume, 
though it comes down no further than the Merovingian period, and dallies 
long over the Vorzeit and the Urzeit, is written in a commendably clear, 
concise, and readable style. Sometimes, but not often, the author’s 
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patriotism betrays him into a picturesque exaggeration, as when he speaks. 
of the Cimbri and Teutones as unconscious martyrs for their nation, who 
achieved eine winkelried’sche That. 

In his treatment of the origins of the German people Dr. Lamprecht 
faithfully reflects the more cautious methods of recent inquiry. The 
growing archeological and sociological record is recognised as a safer 
guide than the philological record. Instead of beginning like Dahn with 
a conjectural restoration from philological data of the condition of the 
Germans in Asia, Professor Lamprecht starts with a summary of the 
archeological evidence which Germany itself supplies, and he does not 
pretend to furnish the Vorzeit with a complete apparatus of dates. It 
may be noted, by the way, that the date given on p. 48 for the beginning 
of the influence of the so-called Hallstattkultuwr upon the Germans does 
not agree with that assigned two pages below. The chapter on the 
‘Germans as Indo-Europeans’ which follows is free from guesswork, 
and contains a useful warning that philology alone will not guide 
us to the solution of the vexed question of the whereabouts of the cradle 
of the Aryans. Ifthe problem is ever to be solved, it must be by supple- 
menting the philological evidence by a study of the development of social 
organisation. This study is, however, for Professor Lamprecht’s present 
purpose of more importance, as supplying the key to Teutonic institu- 
tions in historic times, and from this point of view he devotes forty 
pages to the exposition of its results. On such a controverted topic as 
the origin of the tribe and the family a few more references to authorities 
than the scope of his book usually allows would have been desirable ; 
the more so that a somewhat unusual theory is here laid down. The 
historical tribe in Dr. Lamprecht’s view consisted of the descendants of 
a single pair. The original Geschlechtsgemeinschaft of uterine brothers 
and sisters disappeared as far as they were concerned, when in the course 
of a few generations the branching of the Urgeschlecht did away with 
the necessity for it. Thus the Urgeschlecht by the growth of forbidden 
degrees and the sense of kinship divided into clans (Tezlgeschlechter). 
These were family groups organised on a system of kinship through 
females (Mutterrecht), and under the protection of the eldest male. With 
the rise of joint action on the part of these groups of common descent the 
state was born. The state brought, with greater union and security, the 
earliest stage of the nomadic life, and of private property (in chattels), on 
anything like a considerable scale. It was the growth of property which 
gradually enabled men to displace a modified promiscuity or polyandry 
by monogamous marriage. The marriage by capture is regarded as the 
expedient by which the husband, in the monogamous marriage, took the 
first step in the emancipation of his wife from the ties of her family 
group. Being in some measure restrained as between related groups 
by the state, it introduced women from other tribes. Kinship through 
the mother was gradually broken down, and marriage by capture de- 
veloped through marriage by sale into what German scholars call 
Muntehe, in which the woman passes entirely into the protection of her 
husband, and kinship is reckoned through males. This process was 
complete by the fifth or sixth century 4.p. But can such an explanation 
of the genesis of society, as the one thus briefly summarised, be said to 
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satisfy the conditions of a general theory? The evidence surely points 
strongly to the historical tribes being local tribes, an aggregate of distinct 
stocks brought together by the operation of exogamy, not tribes of descent, 
the offspring of an original couple. Nor do the facts collected from every 
quarter of the globe support the conclusion that marriage by capture was 
first resorted to when promiscuity and polyandry were passing away. 
The theory just described determines Professor Lamprecht’s conception of 
the constitution of the Germans in the first centuries of our era. The 
hundred he regards as the old family group or clan nach Mutterrecht, 
surviving as a division of the host, and being settled on a definite portion 
of the tribal territory, gradually assuming a geographical character. The 
princeps represents the primitive eldest male of the clan, and the king, 
the eldest male of the Urgeschlecht. For the examples of kingship in the 
historical period were, he thinks, survivals, not anticipations. The con- 
jecture is hazarded that it had perished among the West Germans by the 
separation of its priestly functions. But is it quite safe to look upon the 
duces as a proof that a monarchical age was not forgotten ? 

The great crux of the Germania of Tacitus, the passage dealing with 
the land system of the Germans, is handled with some boldness. But, so 
far from inferring with Fustel de Coulanges the existence of private 
property in arable land, he regards the small communities of cultivators 
as liable to be moved from one part of the hundred to another, if the 
common interests of the hundred made it desirable, just as the hundred 
communities had themselves been movable within the tribal area in 
Caesar’s time. It was only as the nation became more settled that the 
land was definitely divided into permanent Dérfer (p. 141). 

The conflict with Rome, and the migrations are perhaps a little 
pinched in space by the fulness with which the origins are treated, but 
the main lines of progress are clearly delineated. The peaceful influence 
of Rome upon the Germans has, it is pointed out, been underestimated. 
The Roman merchant penetrated to regions never reached by the 
legionary. Roman bronzes have been found as far east as Lausitz, and 
even Gnesen. It was evidently, too, an extensive and well-organised 
commerce. Five thousand Roman denarw of the first and second 
centuries of our era have been found in Sweden, and a bronze vase 
unearthed in Jutland bears the name of a maker which reappears on vases 
found in Hanover, England, and Switzerland (p. 44). 

To the movement which is usually called the Voélkerwanderung 
Professor Lamprecht prefers to give the name of migration of the East 
Germans. The East Germans (Goths &c.) began it and dominated it 
throughout, and it is thus conveniently distinguished from the West 
German advance of the first century before Christ. The statement 
({p. 232) that the Vandals and Alans crossed into Africa and conquered 
Carthage is misleading. The Alans had been cut to pieces by the Goths 
in 418 a.p., and the few survivors had merged their nationality in that of 
the Vandals. Perhaps the assumption of the title of king of the Vandals 
and Alans by the house of Gaiseric has led Professor Lamprecht astray. 
Much more inexcusable is his impression that the Romans remained in 
Britain until the middle of the fifth century. He attributes to Aétius a 
campaign in Britain against the Picts and Scots (pp. 282, 251). With this 
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exception his inaccuracies are trifling. He might perhaps have indicated 
that the explanation of Germani as ‘neighbours,’ like the non-German 
character of the name Teutones (p. 13), is not undisputed. The identi- 
fication of the Huns as a fragment of the Hiungnu (p. 229) no more 
admits of absolute proof than when De Guignes first propounded it. On 
_p. 256 Westgotische is printed by a slip for Ostgotische. In the list of 
Theodoric’s Teutonic marriage alliances (p. 286) that of his sister to 
Thrasamund, king of the Vandals, is omitted. There were Frank in- 
vasions of Italy in the middle of the sixth century, but no ‘ Frank posses- 
sions in Upper Italy’ (p. 289). We shall await with interest the other 
volumes of a work which has made such an excellent start. 
James Tarr. 


Martin of Tours, Apostle of Gaul. Wulsean Prize Essay for 1890. By 
H. H. Scunnarp, B.A. (Manchester: Heywood. 1891.) 


Mr. ScunLaRD has produced an interesting essay on St. Martin, and 
one which ought to be useful. For the existing English lives of St. 
Martin are, as Mr. Scullard remarks, very fragmentary and incomplete, 
and the scanty notices of his life which occur in the church histories most 
widely read in this country give a still fainter idea of the importance of 
his work and personality. The French and German lives of the saint 
are, in a way, aS complete as can be wished; and Mr. Scullard does not 
profess to add to the material which has been collected in these bio- 
graphies. This essay is rather an attempt to define St. Martin’s relations 
to the political, social, and religious circumstances of his time, and to 
estimate and account for the nature and extent of his influence. The 
causes of his popularity are discussed in an introduction, which contains 
some interesting remarks on the subject of the miraculous setting of St. 
Martin’s life. The essay itself consists of three parts: a short life of the 
saint down to the time of his election to the bishopric of Tours; an 
account of the political, social, and religious condition of Gaul; and an 
exposition of St. Martin’s work as a politician, as a social reformer, andas a 
missionary and bishop. It is in the first part that the apparent symmetry 
of the essay somewhat breaks down. A good deal of this part has a very 
slight bearing upon the subjects afterwards discussed. The essay would 
have been more complete and homogeneous if either the first part had 
corresponded more closely with its title, and had confined itself to dealing 
with the influences that may be supposed to have contributed to the 
development of St. Martin’s character, or if the chronological sketch had - 
been extended so as to embrace the whole of his life, or if it had been 
entirely or almost entirely omitted. With the second and third parts, how- 
ever, there is little fault to be found. The description of the condition 
of Gaul is lucid and graphic, and forms an excellent introduction to the 
really important part of the essay, which follows. The chapter on St. 
Martin as a political force is almost entirely taken up with the history of 
the Priscillianists. Mr. Scullard, relying on the recently discovered work 
of Priscillian, takes a favourable view of the practices and tenets of this 
sect; but his object is not so much to discuss this obscure question as to 
explain St. Martin’s conduct, which meets with his unqualified approval. 
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The importance of the episode with regard to the relations of church and 
state is shortly but suggestively indicated. The chapter on St. Martin as 
a social reformer gives an excellent summary of the characteristics of 
monasticism in Gaul. The remainder of the essay describes his work as 
a missionary and bishop, which is illustrated by typical anecdotes from 
Sulpicius. There are interesting appendices on the dates of St. Martin’s 
life, and on his connexion with the Irish and British churches. Mr. 
Scullard seems to be better acquainted with St. Martin’s biography than 
with general history, and exception may be taken to some of his obiter 
dicta. It is rather a strong statement, for instance, to say that St. 
Chrysostom deliberately recommended falsehood as a useful weapon for 
his clergy ; and St. Ambrose is quoted as an instance of ordination per 
saltwm, without any indication that the questions are subjects of con- 
siderable controversy. Among misprints, two—the Council of Hereford 
for the Council of Hertford, and Columban for Columba—are unfortu- 
nate. J. H. Mauve. 


Iter Italicwm. Unternommen von Dr. Junius von PriuuaK-Harttune. 
(Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 1883.) 

Acta Pontificum Romanorum inedita. Gesammelt und herausgegeben 
von J. von PriuucK-Harrtune. I. (Tibingen, Fues, 1881); II. II. 
(Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1884, 1886-1888.) 

Specimina selecta Chartarum Pontificum Romanorum. Edidit Junius 
von Pruuex-Hartrune. Three volumes. (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 
1885, 1887.) 


Dr. von PriuuaK-Harrtune’s important contributions to the study of 
papal diplomatic have long been before the learned world, but they have 
not, so far as we are aware, received the attention they deserve in England ; 
and we therefore make no apology for noticing in 1892 the half-hundred- 
weight of literature which Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung produced between the 
years 1883 and 1888. 

The ‘Iter Italicum,’ dated on the title-page 1883, though the preface 
is subscribed April 1884, contains collectanea made by Dr. von Pflugk- 
Harttung during a visit to Italy in 1881-1882 for the purposes of his 
‘Acta’ and ‘Specimina.’ First (and in Appendix I) we have a list of 
nearly three hundred libraries and archives, with indications .of the 
ecclesiastical documents in them, and in many cases notes that they con- 
tain no such documents, or none before a certain date, or that the docu- 
ments have been transferred to a different collection. Secondly, Dr. von 
Pflugk-Harttung furnishes a calendar of 1,078 papal documents (con- 
cluded in Appendices II and V) in supplement to the first edition of Jaffé. 
This is now superseded partly by the new edition of Jaffé and partly by 
the complete texts published in Dr.von Pflugk-Harttung’s ‘ Acta.’ Itis a 
pity that he chose to write most of his descriptions in Latin, since he 
appears to be ignorant of the common rules of grammar. A smaller 
number of imperial and royal documents are also registered. The third 
section of the book contains a curious Latin glossary from a thirteenth- 
century transcript in the National Library at Turin, to which Dr. Gustav 
Loewe supplies (pp. 821-828) some useful but not sufficiently detailed 
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elucidations. They at least serve to correct some strange blunders in the 
edition. Cis, for instance, occurs in the glossary, with the explanation, 
extra, id est, de ista parte renum, and a note is ineptly added, ‘ J. rerum.’ 
Dr. Loewe rightly adds that the gloss points to an original cis Rhenwm ; 
but he does not notice that this gives a hint of the local source of the 
.glossary and of the change of place which made it possible to explain cis 
as meaning ‘extra.’ The variations in the use of the word ‘ ultra- 
montane’ furnish a fair parallel. 
The fourth section of the work is entitled ‘ Miscellanea,’ and contains 
a sufficiently varied collection of ninety-three pieces, chiefly letters, ranging 
from the ninth to the thirteenth century, with one highly enigmatical one 
which may be of the seventh century. Nearly a third of these letters 
form one series, which the editor distinguishes as the Worms collection, 
because it relates mostly to Bishop Azecho of Worms and persons living 
in his diocese in the second quarter of the eleventh century. In one 
letter of about 1032 (pp. 407 f.) Azecho asks Bishop Kgilbert of Freising 
to help the bearer, who was setting out on a pilgrimage to the holy 
sepulchre, with a letter pro inpetranda pace et itineris securitate Ungarico 
regi ceterisque id loci cohabitantibus anucis tuis, illustrating Rodulf 
Glaber’s statement (‘ Hist.’ iii. 1) that in King Stephen’s time ceperunt 
pene universi, qui de Italia et Gallvis ad sepulchrum Domini Iherosolimis 
wre cupiebant, consuetum iter quod erat per fretwm maris omittere, atque 
per huius regis patriam transitum habere, and serving, with the letter of 
Archbishop Poppo of Treves (pp. 398 ff.) and that of Hervé, archdeacon of 
Sainte-Croix, Orleans, 1033-1036 (printed in the ‘Bibl. de 1’Ecole des 
Chartes,’ li. 205 f., 1890), to fill a gap in Count Riant’s inventory (‘ Arch. de 
l’Orient Lat.’ i. 47, 1881). Another large part of this collection is taken up 
with a Milan correspondence from about 1184 to 1150; and English readers 
will be interested in a series of eight letters of commendation written for 
Master David of London by his friends at Rome about April 1171 (pp. 
490-498), which, with five bulls printed by Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung in 
the ‘ Acta,’ iii. 221 ff., usefully supplement the letters of David published 
in the ‘ Spicilegium Liberianum,’ pp. 603-628" (Florence, 1863), and the 
other facts about him brought together by Bishop Stubbs in his preface 
to Ralph de Diceto. Among the miscellaneous pieces in this section we 
may notice a curious satire on Urban II, composed apparently in the 
spring of 1099 (pp. 489-452). The section ends with contributions from 
Baron Antonio Manni (a calendar of documents from the eleventh to the 
thirteenth century contained in a cartulary among the cathedral archives 
at Turin), and Dr. Theodor Wiistenfeld (a calendar of documents, 990- 
1314, relating to Corneto; materials for a catalogue of the chief civil 
officers at Rome, 1263-1332; an essay on a Ghibelline revolution at 
Todi in the time of Corradino; and pedigrees of the Orsini, of the 
Lombard princes of Benevento, and of the counts of Cajazzo and Caserta). 
If we have reason to complain that the matter out of which Dr. von 
Pflugk-Harttung has made up his book is heterogeneous and ill arranged, 
we must, on the other hand, thank him for the full and very accurate 
indexes with which he has furnished it. 
The ‘ Specimina selecta Chartarum Pontificum Romanorum’ form a 
magnificent series of 124 plates, containing nearly 700 documents or parts 
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of documents earlier than Innocent III, followed by 21 plates of seals. 
The fault of the collection is that it is too magnificent. A full-sized 
plate measures nearly three feet by two feet six inches, and yet we have 
not been able to discover a single document that requires so large a 
surface, the largest plates consisting of portions of several documents. 
The unwieldy dimensions of the book are not its only drawback. The 
plates are quite irregular in size, and the third part, containing the seals 
and indexes, is in quarto. To keep the plates loose in a portfolio is prac- 
tically impossible, and to bind them folded is very awkward, for the larger 
and smaller plates follow one another promiscuously. One would not 
complain of this if it were unavoidable; but when a huge book is made 
unnecessarily huge it is natural to blame the author’s ostentation. The 
specimens are taken from tracings made by Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung 
himself, and we desire to give full credit to him for the admirable draughts- 
manship displayed in them, and for the general success of their reproduc- 
tion. But we must confess that the author has made it difficult for us to 
appreciate his work as highly as we could wish by the controversial 
spirit he has imported into an undertaking which, one would have 
thought, was purely scientific. In claiming for his tracings a value equal 
and in some respects superior to photography ! he has naturally aroused 
not merely criticism but suspicion; and not a few mistakes have been 
detected by those who have compared his tracings with the originals. 
Even without such comparison it is easy to see that the selection of 
portions of documents is not always that which a mature diplomatist 
would have made. Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung learned as he went on, and 
we have here his early essays side by side with specimens that bear 
witness to a more experienced judgment and a finely practised hand. 
But we have no intention of entering into the controversies which he him- 
self excited as to the merits of his reproductions. It is sufficient to say 
that we are persuaded of their fidelity as a whole, though the system 
adopted makes it impossible to exclude a good many errors in detail; and 
we willingly believe that the margin of error is a narrow one. Admitting 
that the method is not the best possible, we still gladly acknowledge that 
the present collection of specimens furnishes a continuous illustration of 
the style and usage of the papal chancery during the centuries covered by 
it, on a scale and with a completeness unknown to any other publication. 

It is, however, a serious misfortune that Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung 
should have marred the permanent value of his book by connecting it 
with a system of classification which has hardly anywhere found accept- 
ance with scholars. It has been generally agreed that the division into 
‘greater’ and ‘lesser bulls’ should be abandoned; but Dr. von Pflugk- 
Harttung maintains the old distinction with additions: we have here 
bullae maiores, bullae mediae, bullae minutae, and bullae maiores- 
mediae, classes which continually cross one another. Then we have 
further brevia maiora and brevia minuta. Now we do not share the 
objection of some diplomatists to the application of the name of the seal 
to the document itself; the word ‘bull’ is thoroughly sanctioned by ἡ 
usage, and the term ‘ privilege’ is certainly not yet naturalised in English ; 
but. we do protest against the employment of the technical name breve, 
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which designates a special type of document invented in the fifteenth 
century, for a variety of bull in the eleventh or twelfth. Dr. von Pflugk- 
Harttung has done well in supplying plenty of examples of spurious bulls, 
the study of which, side by side with the genuine ones, is most instructive, 
and indeed essential for a critical knowledge of the rules of the papal 
chancery. 

' The contents of the three volumes of ‘ Acta’ fall within a smaller 
compass of time than would be inferred from their title-pages, which 
specify, i. 748-1198; ii. ὁ. 97-1197; iii. c. 590-1197. As a matter of 
fact, of the 1,407 documents here printed no fewer than 1,275 belong to 
Leo IX and his successors, and of the remaining 182 thirteen fall within 
the years 1012 and 1048. It would have shown better the drift and 
purport of the collection to have placed the dates 1048-1198 on the title- 
page, and printed the earlier documents as introductory, especially since of 
these 182 only 40 are marked as genuine, 52 being distinguished as spurious 
and 40 as verddchtig und verunechtet. Moreover of the forty genuine 
documents only five, or at most six, are taken from originals, and of these 
two are mere fragments. This, of course, is not Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung’s 
fault, for the total number of undisputed originals of papal documents prior 
to Leo IX is computed not to exceed forty. Still it indicates a distinct 
difference of documentary value between the earlier and later contents, 
for from Leo IX onwards the proportion of documents printed from 
originals to those printed from transcripts is not far from one to three ; 
and it is well known that those who wish to study in detail the practice 
of the papal chancery must take their rules strictly from originals, and 
admit any peculiarities of form or wording found in transcripts only with 
extreme reserve. We may here notice that the editor’s diplomatic 
descriptions of original documents given at the end of each text are 
exceedingly detailed and careful, though his terminology (e.g. Aufschwung- 
Schnorkel-Chi-Rho-Zeichen) is awkward beyond measure. 

Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung says (vol. i. pref. p. iv) that he has kept in 
mind the fact that professed diplomatists will form the smallest part of 
those who will use his book ; so that we are to judge the ‘ Acta’ rather from 
the point of view of the historian. But we are unable to see on what 
principle he has printed as ‘ Acta inedita’ a mass of decrees attributed to 
the popes of the first nine centuries, at the beginning of his second volume, 
in which fifty-seven out of the first seventy-five documents, besides seven . 
in the appendix, are taken from transcripts of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century in a single codex at Turin. Most of these are blundering extracts 
from well-known and often-printed decrees; some (e.g. No. 19) are not 
documents at all, and only profess to represent the general sense of the 
original : in hardly any was it necessary to give more than a note, or at the 
outside a collation, with a reference to the printed texts. In his ambition 
of making a big book Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung has crowded his volumes 
with many unnecessary documents, and has not always included the 
_ necessary ones. For instance, he has noted an original privilege of 
Benedict VIII in the ‘ Iter Italicum,’ p. 22, and given a facsimile of some 
parts of it in the ‘ Specimina,’ plate 11; but in the ‘ Acta’ we seek for the 
full text in vain. Yet, considering that there are only known to exist six 
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parchment originals and one papyrus of this pope, it was plainly desirable 
that it should have been included. 

With all his care for the historical student Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung has 
done at once too little and too much. He considers it quite needless to 
indicate which of the documents have been edited already, and in the first 
volume he did not even think it worth his while to note the number in Jaffé. 
But had he taken the pains to inquire he would have found that existing 
texts, often taken from better copies, supplied something that was wanting 
in those which he had before him. Thus in vol. ii. p. 870 he gives an 
undated letter of Alexander III from a Vatican transcript of the thirteenth 
century. This he assigns to the years between 1164 and 1170, though its 
contents show that it could hardly have been written earlier than 1169. 
But, in fact, the letter has been printed several times (last by Robertson, 
‘ Materials for the History of Thomas Becket,’ vii. 375 f., 1885), with the 
date Anagniae, octavo tdus Octobris, fixing it to 1170. There are only 
two variants—one, praecipiendo mandamus et mandando praecipimus (for 
Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung’s precipimus, mandamus, &e.), which is obviously 
right ; the other, poenae (for pena), at the end, where either would serve ; 
so that there is no question here of mehr oder wenig ungeniigend verdffent- 
lichtes Material, the expression the editor uses (vol. i. pref. p. vii) with 
respect to those already published documents which he prints afresh. 

On the other hand Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung is profuse with his ex- 
planations of things which need no explanation. He gives a note for the 
date of every holiday, gravely informing us that die sancta epiphaniae is 
6 Jan., and that im ascensione dominti means Himmelfahrtstag. He . 
expounds common terms with an attempt at philological learning,? and 
actually has two notes (i. 204, 888) on the meaning of maneriwm. All 
the well-known geographical names ‘ Aurelianensi,’ ‘Senonensi,’ ‘ Carno- 
tensi,’ ‘Rotomagensi,’ &c., he solemnly glosses with ‘ Orléans,’ ‘ Sens,’ 
‘Chartres,’ ‘Rouen,’ &c., wherever they occur. He knows that ‘ Wito- 
nensi’ relates to Winchester, but puts no mark to call attention to the 
misspelling (i. 204). If a name be difficult to find, it is frequently either 
left unidentified or identified wrongly. In the few instances of the 
appearance of English names this happens almost regularly. The arch- 
bishop and chapter of Rouen hold the ‘ capellaniam de Blia’ (i. 849, 857): 
this, we are told, is ‘ Blye (in England).’ It is Blyth, in Nottinghamshire. 
‘Fauresham ’ for Faversham is left unexplained in vol. 111, pp. 229, 382. 
It would not have needed much research to find out the meaning of ‘ de 
Bardonaco’ (Bardney), in vol. i. p. 68, or of ‘de Bermundisia’ and ‘de 
Pontefracto,’ in vol. i. p. 90. Maneriwm quod dicitur Bintewrda may 
be harder, but Bentworth, near Alton in Hampshire, will be found on any 
large-scale map. 

We are grateful to the editor for noting the names and dates of the 
various prelates mentioned in the documents, though we have stumbled 
on some odd mistakes. For instance, in vol. i. p. 133 there is a letter 
addressed ‘ Henrico, Virdunensi episcopo ;’ that is, we are told, ‘ Heinrich 
von Winchester, Bischof von Toul, 1118-11380.’ But how a bishop of 
Toul should come to be described as bishop of Verdun we are not told. 
The person spoken of is Henry of Blois, formerly archdeacon of Win- 


2 This practice he abandoned after the first volume. 
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chester, bishop of Verdun, 1117-1129 (‘ Gall. Christ.’ xiii. 1197 ff.) It 
would have been a good thing to have added the dates of the subscribing 
cardinals, and thus to have come nearer to an approximate year in the 
case of undated bulls. Sometimes the comparison of signatures may help 
in this way, as when we find four out of the five cardinals who subscribe 
a privilege of Alexander IT placed vaguely between the years 1061 and 1078 
(ii. 117 f.), appearing again in association as signatories to the document 
in Jaffé (ed. 2), No. 4565, dated at the Lateran, 6 May 1065. Dr. von 
Pflugk-Harttung has not always succeeded in understanding his texts. 
He indicates grammatical blunders by notes of admiration; but some of 
these owe their existence purely to the editor’s defective latinity. Thus 
the perfectly good form scisse is marked as wrong (ii. 6), while elsewhere 
(ii. 100) anno ab incarnationis is passed by without comment. In another 
place (i. 157) we read, ecclesiam de Osbermaisnil cum omni decima de 
parrochia frugum, animalium de Arables, de Gornai, de Esartis, in Platea 
ville (!) ante ecclesiam tres mansuras, &c., where by mistakes in punctua- 
tion and by confounding common and proper names the editor has 
succeeded in making nonsense of the passage and introduced a false 
concord of his own imagination. 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of the innumerable matters 
of interest contained in the ‘ Acta,’ and can only instance almost at 
random the decrees of an unidentified Roman synod held under Gregory 
VII, perhaps in 1074 or 1075 (ii. 125 ff.), the curious document in which 
Urban II confessus est culpam suam, confitens ignoranter et per subrep- 
tionem ecclesiae beatt Matthaei [at Salerno] praeiudiciwm se fecisse de 
privilegio quod monasterio sanctae Trinitatis iniuste se fecisse tunc 
recognoscebat, and promised amends (ii. 164 f.), and the privilege where- 
by Innocent II in 1132 confirmed to St. Bernard the rights and pos- 
sessions of the monastery of Clairvaux (i. 146 f.), a text for which the 
editor claims preference over that printed among St. Bernard’s letters. 
But we are bound to add that the materials would have been infinitely 
more available for use had the editor stated plainly in the case of each 
document whether or not it was, to his knowledge, printed for the first 
time. Of course there would have been a good many oversights; but 
such notices, as far as they went, would have been of great service to the 
student. It is absurd to say that, in omitting references to previous texts 
of that which he has published, the editor’s Ansicht ist . . . die gleiche, 
wie sie in guten Editionswerken des In- und.namentlich des Auslandes 
beobachtet worden (vol. ii. pref.) Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung has, in fact, 
preferred to pose as the editor of ‘Acta inedita,’ and to leave it to the 
reader to find out for himself how far the title is a true one. Fearing to 
be forestalled by other workers (see vol. i., pref., p. i), he has printed five 
separate chronological series of documents, with three separate sets of 
indexes, rather than wait until he had accumulated his materials. The 
same restless haste to be before the public, the same want of due pre- 
paration, of scholarly thoroughness, detract from the value of all his pro- 
ductions. There is no one chronological list to show us what documents 
are calendared in the ‘ Iter,’ illustrated in the ‘ Specimina,’ edited in the 
* Acta.’ We have to search from one book to the other, and are the more 
thankful that the thirteen indexes, which we have tested in a multitude of 
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cases, are almost invariably accurate. The mass of new materials with 
which Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung has enriched the stores of the paleo- 
grapher, the historical student, and the searcher in archives is of such 
importance that we cannot but reflect with sorrow how much more 
valuable they would have been had he not poured them forth undigested, 
but kept them until he had fully mastered them, and fairly co-ordinated 
and arranged their various elements. Rearinatp L. Poors. 


Wistasse le Moine. Edited by W. Forrster and JoHann Trost, 
(Halle: Niemeyer. 1891.) 


Tus is a useful, cheap, and handy edition of an historical romance of the 
thirteenth century, founded on theadventures of that Kustachius Monachus, 
miles tam mari quam terra probatissimus, whose overthrow was one of 
Hubert de Burgh’s greatest exploits, and was commemorated by the Hospital 
of St. Bartholomew at Sandwich (according to the Canterbury Chronicle 
of 1818, Harl. 636). Eustace is mentioned in Patent Rolls, on 18 April 
1205, as having taken William le Petit’s ship; on 25 May 1206 he gets 
a safe-conduct, but must answer to certain merchants as to the tolta 
he has taken, if complaints be made. He is mentioned on 18 Oct. 1212 
as having been seised of two marks of land in the shrievalty of Norfolk 
(probably the land at Swaffham que est de honore Britannie delivered to 
William de Cuntes on 23 Feb. 1216). On 4 Nov. 1214 certain homines 
Philippi de Albiniaco are mentioned as having taken Eustace’s brother, 
uncle, and twelve other servientes from Sark, where they were captured, 
to Porchester, whence they were brought to the prison of Winchester by 
Roger of Chauton and Theodric [Terris] of Arden and handed over to 
Matthew of Wallop. On 21 June 1215 the abbess of Wilton is ordered 
to deliver up Kustace’s daughter and her hostage. Hustace’s treason in 
flying, at the earl of Boulogne’s instance, with his galleys to the French 
king in March 1211 is mentioned, and he appears as seneschal of the 
Boulonais about this time, and it was for this, no doubt, that the lands 
he held in Norfolk had been seized, but as they were given back he seems 
to have made his peace with the king in the next year. He and Geoffrey 
of Luchi are spoken of as taking the king’s Islands for Lewis. Eustace 
carries war engines across to the barons leagued against John. He 
gathered the fleet of ‘600 ships and 80 cogs, well prepared,’ which bore 
Lewis from Calais to Thanet. On 21 Aug. 1217 he was defeated and 
beheaded with Droco, ‘a clerk on his way back to Rome,’ and Matthew 
a knight : so far documents, all duly cited in the preface, assure us. 

The poem makes Wistaces, son of Bauduin Busket, a ‘peer’ of 
Boulonais, to have been born at Cors [Courset], in the Boulonais, brought 
up at Toledo, and to have entered the Black Monks’ minster at St. 
Sauveur by Boulogne (with Karl Renaud of which place our hero was 
continually at odds) after having served as seneschal, peer, and bailiff of 
the Boulonais. A number of apocryphal Robin-Hood-like adventures 
follow, wherein Wistaces tricks the earl by his disguises, pardons his 
father’s slayer, and finally going over to England dressed as a hospitaller 
and entering King John’s service, harries the Channel Islands, defies 
Cadoc the seneschal of Normandy, takes a big ship off Croufaud [sic], 
gets land from John und a palace in London, which he pulls down and 
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rebuilds in most costly fashion. Then, when John and the earl become 
friends, he escapes from both disguised as a minstrel and betakes him- 
self to the king of France (enraged that John had branded, disfigured, 
and slain his daughter, who had been his hostage). In the French king’s 
service he did many exploits, conveyed Lewis over sea with a great navy, 
captured the ‘ Ship of Boulogne,’ and was accused of betraying his lord’s 
‘ships, but left alone, since none dared take the matter up. In company 
with Raous de la Torniele he fights his last fight, laying about him 
lustily with the tiller— 

Ki brise bras, ki brise teste, 

Chelui occist, et chelui verse, 

Chelui abat, cel autre afole, 

Et au tierch brise la canole, 


until the lime-powder stratagem allows the English to board. 
En la nef Wistasce saillirent 
Et mout durment les mesballirent ; 
Tout li baron i furent pris, 
Wistaces li moignes occis, 
Tl i ot la teste colpee, 
Tantost defenist la meslee: 
Nus ne peut vivre longhement 
Qui tos cors a mal faire entent, 


with which excellent piece of morality the poem ends. It is briskly 
written in places, but seems to have been abridged towards the end or 
compiled. from vague information, for MS. Harl. 686 contains a far 
better and more legendary and epic ending. It has many idioms, saws, 
allusions to popular usages, and rare words, French, English, and Fleming. 
Its chief value is probably for social history, though it sticks fairly close 
to main facts and once or twice supplies a clue to the prose documents. 
Dr. Trost ingeniously compares Eustace with ‘ Unibos’ in Grimm and 
Schmeller’s ‘Lateinische Gedichte.’ This edition, though it might 
perhaps be supplemented as to place-names and personages, is yet far the 
best that has appeared, is equipped with due introduction, glossary, and 
notes, and, as it bears the honourable name of W. Forster, may be trusted 
to represent accurately the unique Paris MS. Bibl. Nat. 7596. 
F. York Powe tu. 


Liber Antiquus Hugonis Wells, 1209-85; Early Lincoln Wills; and 
Lincoln Marriage Licences. Edited by A. Grppons. (The first two 
works printed for subscribers, the third published by Mitchell & Hughes, 
London. 1888.) 


Mr. Grspons’s excellent calendar of the manuscripts belonging to the 
diocese of Ely was reviewed in the last number of ΤῊΝ Enauisn Histort- 
ΟΑΤ, Review ; his earlier work on the records of the diocese of Lincoln 
ought also to be noticed in these pages. He modestly asserts that he did 
not find such complete disorder in the Lincoln archives as report had led 
him to expect; but whether the accounts of their neglected state were 
exaggerated or not, it is certain that they are now better protected and 
better arranged, and that our best thanks are due to the bishop who has 
done so much to render the records of his diocese available to students. 
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The ‘Liber Antiquus de Ordinationibus Vicariarum’ is the record of 
the work which Hugh II, bishop of Lincoln, did to counteract the evil 
results which had followed on the wholesale ‘appropriation’ of vicarages 
by monasteries. The volume has an introduction by Canon Perry, which 
gives an admirable biography of the bishop, with a sketch of his work. 
. There is reason to think that the ‘ Liber Antiquus’ was written in 1218 ; 
by that time Bishop Hugh had established some three hundred vicarages, 
and secured to each vicar a proportion of the income of the benefice, 
generally about one-third, with a house and glebe. The monasteries had 
hitherto used their own discretion in deciding what portion of the tithe 
should go to the vicar, who was often a curate removable at their pleasure, 
and as the religious were very good men of business, discretion led them 
to drive very hard bargains. The bishop’s book is a formidable indict- 
ment of the monastic system; it is well that we have it, or we might be 
puzzled to understand how Matthew Paris could describe him as a 
‘persecutor of monks,’ ‘a violent destroyer of canons and all religious 
men.’ These are well-worn phrases, and not all men have been so fortu- 
nate in explaining their claim to be so described. The book is of more 
than local interest, for it may help to explain problems in monastic 
history which face us in other places. 

The volume of wills too, besides the biographical and local interests 
which it touches, has value apart from the merely personal data in which 
such books are always rich. Abstracts have been made of wills which 
date from 1320 to 1533 ; the period covered is so wide that it gives a remark- 
ably clear idea of the continuity of human sentiment. It would have 
been worth while to add a few Lincolnshire wills from secular sources to 
show the abrupt change wrought by the Reformation, for in nothing is it 
more strikingly apparent. The ‘ Index Rerum’ is somewhat inadequate, 
and there is no index at all of the christian names of testators. 

The volume of marriage licences, 1598-1628, appeals to a very small 
public, but that some day the facts here preserved will be of value 
there can be no possible doubt. The records give as a rule only the names 
of the bride and the bridegroom, their ages and occupations, with a note 
on the consent or refusal of the parents. The romance must be supplied 
by the imagination, though there is at least one ‘ licence ’ which provides 
material for an agitating domestic drama. ‘ Francis Langley, of Ingollmells, 
gent, aet. 22, and Alice Massingberd, of Bratofte, sp", aet.24. He alleges 
that her father is dead, and that upon Munday last he was at Bratoft wt 
Mr Tho. Massingberd th’ elder, Esq’, grandfather to the said Alice, and 
then and there desired his favour that he might take to wife the said Alice, 
saying that they had made choice th’ one of th’ other, and that his father is 
content to allowe him 300! to his porcion, and that he was unwilling to be 
married wt? her wout the knowledge and consent of her said grandfather, 
the said ffrancis then signifieing to‘ her said grandfather that she could 
not get her mother’s goodwill, to w°" her grandfather replied, saying, 
“‘ Let her ᾿ (meaning the said Alice) “ take her owne liking, for I will not 
be against it, for,’’ said he, ‘‘ her mother she is soe violent a woman that I 
will not meddle w't her,” &c.’ The ‘ &c.’ is tantalising. The rule, ‘ Let 
still the woman take an elder than herself,’ seems to have been neglected ; 
between February 8 and February 11, 1612, four young men married 
elderly widows. Mary Bateson, 
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The Grey Friarsin Oxford. Part I. A History of the Convent ; Part 11. 
Biographical Notices of the Friars, together with Appendices of 
Original Documents. By ANDREW G. Lirrne. (Oxford. Printed 
for the Oxford Historical Society, at the Clarendon Press. 1892.) 


THe latest publication of the Oxford Historical Society is one of the 
᾿ best in an admirable series. Mr. Little has followed the example of his 
predecessors in adhering to all that was best in the historical methods 
of the last century, and if the title Collectanea Anglo-Minoritica had 
not already been taken by Parkinson, the author ought to have chosen it, 
for his work has the strength and the weakness of many of the great 
Collectanea. Itisa title of which the society is fond because it is bent 
on collecting accurate information for the use of historians rather than 
on producing histories. As a collection of biographical notices of the 
friars, Mr. Little’s volume is invaluable, and must earn the blessings even of 
writers of articles for biographical dictionaries. The less industrious reader 
who avoids the materials for history and seeks to find it ready-made will 
not like the book, because he wishes to be told what is the interest of the 
facts he is reading, and to give his own intelligence as little work 
as possible. The author in this case shows no inclination to do the 
work for him; this is his one shortcoming, and it shows only in the first 
part, the history of the convent. 

When it is remembered that Roger Bacon, John Duns Scotus, and 
Adam de Marisco were members of the Franciscan school at Oxford, and 
that William of Ockham received his early training there, it is easy to 
realise the great importance of that school in medieval history. The 
Franciscan contribution to scholastic philosophy forms, as the author 
truly says, a subject by itself, but the school which produced these great 
philosophers, which provided Paris, Toulouse, Lyons, Padua, Bologna, 
Naples, and Cologne with teachers, and to which numbers of foreigners 
came for instruction, deserved to have the facts of its history collected, 
the lives of its members traced out, and the names of their works 
recorded. Oxford is the natural centre from which to work ; the history 
of Oxford and the history of the English Franciscans cannot be sepa- 
rated, for Oxford was the nursery of the order, and the reign of Henry III 
saw the Grey Friars a power in the university. Cambridge cannot be 
blamed because her historical school has produced no similar work, but 
from Cambridge as well as from Oxford may be learned the reason why 
the order never became in any sense supreme in the universities. Mr. 
Little narrates the events of the degree controversy without making 
clear why the Franciscans refused to take the same degree as other 
people. He does not mention Dean Peacock’s explanation which is 
perhaps too simple to be true. As Mr. Little says,‘ the rules of the two 
Orders (Dominican and Franciscan) forbade their members to take a 
degree in Arts,’ for they were to study theology and canon law, not the 
books of the Gentiles and the philosophers. ‘The customs of the 
University, on the other hand, required that the student of theology 
should have graduated in Arts,’ and in 1258 the custom was embodied in 
a statute which provided that ‘for the future no one should incept in 
theology unless he had previously ruled in Arts in some University and 
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read one book of the Canon (of the Bible) or of the sentences, and 
publicly preached in the university, but the chancellor and masters 
might grant dispensations. The object of the rule was to ensure 
that the man who began to pursue theological studies should have 
received some elementary education, and the new statute was aimed 
at the Franciscans in particular. It is to be feared that the books of the 
‘Gentiles and philosophers’ were not much studied by the average 
Master of Arts, and the friars’ refusal to accept the rule looks like a 
mere excuse to avoid the duty of taking the share in university instruc- 
tion which fell to the lot of a Regent in Arts. The university might 
well demand a knowledge of ‘ dialectics, geometry, and astronomy’ from 
the members of an order which was doing everything it could to help 
on the progress of science and philosophy, by training such men as 
Alexander of Hales, Roger Bacon, and William of Ockham. The theory 
that friars abstained from all but religious learning did not call for tender 
treatment at the hands of the university when it was obvious that none 
ate more freely of the tree of knowledge. If the friars had chosen to throw 
in their lot with the schools of the university and to teach in them rather 
than in the schools of their own order, they could never have failed, as 
they did, to dominate the university. We should like to have Mr. Little’s 
authority for accepting or rejecting this belief. 

Mr. Little is most at home in dealing with manuscript sources, ae 
raises many interesting questions in medieval statistics. The relative 
numbers of the various religions in Oxford are given from the Registers, 
1449-1468, and the probable number of friars living in the Oxford school 
is deduced from the Liberate rolls and Wardrobe accounts. ‘No instance 
occurs in the records of a pension having been paid to any of the Grey 
Friars who were at Oxford at the time of the Suppression,’ only one to a 
Franciscan who had studied at Oxford. From an Assisi manuscript he 
has obtained a list of the questions discussed at vesperies, inceptions, and 
other disputations of the Oxford friars. Agnellus would have been grieved 
to find that the friars, who once in their simplicity had penetrated the 
very heavens, were now, with the learned, disputing Utrum Deus sit 
infinite potencie, if not indeed Utrum sit Deus. 

There are some points mentioned by Parkinson which appear to have 
been overlooked. Is the story apocryphal that Henry III, anxious to 
have the convent built as near as possible to the royal court, not only 
bore the main expenses, but also put his own hand to the work, and that 
‘many other great men, laying aside all grandeur and distinguishing 
characters, served the masons with stones and mortar, with a surprising 
humility’? He names Robert de Hendred, abbot of the Benedictines of 
Abingdon, as one of those who became friars minor and benefactors of the 
Oxford convent. Mary Bateson. 


Historische Abhandlungen aus dem Miinchener Seminar. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. T. Heicen und Dr. H. Gravert. I. Gregor Heimburg, 
von Pau JoacHtmsoHn. (Bamberg: Buchner. 1891). 


Tuis is one of that class of German publications which always causes a 

sigh for the study of history in England, and, as the first of a series, it 

should be a good omen for its successors. = monograph deals worthily 
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with its subject; the author is always in touch with original authorities, 
even outside the needs of biography. Archives such as those of Niirnberg 
and Wiirzburg have been diligently used, and the information gained 
from them digested, and not merely accumulated. But the work is really 
more than a mere biography; the outlook on general history is, if any- 
- thing, more than adequate, while the sketches of character, even where 
slight, are often clear and discriminating. So many threads of German and 
ecclesiastical politics tangled themselves around Gregory’s life that his 
biographer has no easy task. The limits of historical biography and 
general history are perhaps not always strictly observed by the author ; 
here and there the general history should be more condensed, or else made 
fuller for the sake of clearness. Gregory’s chief writings might perhaps 
be described in greater detail with advantage, as done on a proportional 
scale in Brockhaus’s clear and interesting study. Many historical students 
can move but slowly in the thorny field of the later councils or the by- 
paths of German dynasties, and such would doubtless wish for these 
improvements in a work of real value on an important subject. The bare 
enumeration of headings to chapters—early life, the council of Basle, 
the German neutrality, life at Nurnberg (when Niirnberg had for neigh- 
bour and burggrave Albert Achilles of Brandenburg), the congress of 
Mantua, the breach with the Curia (in the matter of the bishopric of 
Brixen), life at the Bohemian court of George Podiebrad—gives only a 
general idea of his activity. Moreover his honesty, eloquence, learning, 
and ability (qualities not always found together) made him a man of mark 
in every field he entered upon. 

It is a thoroughly sound instinct which, no less than the course of 
events themselves, contrasts him with Aeneas Sylvius: the one re- 
presented German, the other Italian humanism; the one was straight- 
forward if unguarded, the other adroit and supple. Aeneas reached the 
height of his ambition as head of Christendom, but even then had to 
wince at references made by the other to his former life; Gregory was 
seldom victorious, and was defeated in his greatest struggle. But the 
significance of his life was out of all proportion to the success he himself 
attained, and he will always be one of the most attractive characters in 
an age when great men were rare. 

Gregory of Heimburg was no mean humanist. His learning gained 
him many friends—Morosini, John Vitez (bishop of Grosswardein, after- 
wards archbishop of Gran), and others. With John Rot he had an interest- 
ing literary discussion on the respective merits of rhetoric and law; with 
Aeneas Sylvius himself he had a literary controversy on the source of the 
Nile, which the future pope afterwards settled in a dialogue from which his 
opponent was absent. He presented Victor, son of George Podiebrad, with 
a tractate ‘De Militia et Republica,’ but an untimely captivity in war made 
its use unnecessary. His legal opinions, and even papers of state, were 
illustrated by classic references and ancient examples that then were new. 
A friend and later opponent, Martin Mair (himself a distinguished man), 
once rightly reminded him that geographical and literary discussions were 
out of place in papers of state. This was indeed a weakness of Gregory’s, 
‘a last infirmity;’ but one of the most attractive parts of the work before 
us is that which describes the circle of humanists and others who gathered 
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around him at Niirnberg, the town which first saw his merits and retained 
him as legal adviser, leaving him free to take part in suits for other 
clients, for Conrad of Mainz, Albert of Austria, Sigismund of Tyrol, King 
Ladislas, Lewis the Rich of Bavaria-Landshut, Albert Achilles and 
George Podiebrad. The life of an advocate was a busy and varied one, 
with dangers of its own (e.g. Gregory, much like Blumenau, was seized 
and kept captive by one Jacob Auer early in 1546, at the instigation, as 
he believed, of Frederick IIT); but it also brought advantages of its own : 
his position at various courts was even better than at Niirnberg itself, 
and brought him many friends, so that his later correspondence with 
Albert Achilles of Brandenburg, whom he had warmly opposed once 
in the interests of Niirnberg, and once again in those of Lewis the Rich, 
contains much valuable criticism on passing events and policies. 

It was characteristic of Gregory, with his tastes and acquirements, 
that he should become an advocate. His nature had a thoroughly 
practical tendency, and he really respected his profession even if it some- 
times placed him in awkward positions (cf. page 93). In contrast to 
most jurists of his time, he was a doctor uwtriusque juris, having studied 
Roman law, which they placed below canon law. But this study did 
not lead him, as it might have done, to depreciate local systems and 
precedents ; in his greatest suits (those against Albert Achilles especially) 
he took his stand firmly on the old laws of the four divisions of the 
nation, and fought against the notion of a general law emanating from 
the emperor and able to override all else. Like other jurists of the time, 
he preferred strengthening the power of local princes to propping up that 
of an ineffective empire. 

It was also characteristic that, with his great interest in ecclesiastical 
matters (of pressing interest for any patriotic German of the time) and his 
love of theology, he remained a layman. National politics and the needs 
of the nation furnished him with his starting-point, and thus he gave an 
unconscious prophecy of the German reformation, which (for a further 
parallel) was so closely connected on both sides with the dynastic policies 
that thwarted him in the objects of his life. 

He made his first entrance on wider politics at Basle, where he re- 
presented the elector of Mainz; here he developed his convictions in favour 
of councils, convictions not founded on theory (as were those of Cusa), 
but on practical considerations as to the relations of pope and council. 
The conciliar movement was largely due to the development of national 
feeling as opposed to simpler unity, and Gregory, who was ahead of his 
generation in national feeling, naturally turned to councils as affording the 
best chance of reforms, needed even more in Germany than anywhere else. 
Moreover he had a decided leaning to democracy, and councils were the 
democracy (if not sometimes the rabble) of the church. The German 
princes of the day, even if Albert of Brandenburg was the only one who 
could conduct a negotiation in person, were able to see this, and hence 
they never were really earnest (as Gregory hoped) in the matter of councils 
and conciliar reform. But at Basle, moreover, the conciliar idea was 
losing its power; the tide soon set in favour of the papacy. Its ultimate 
triumph was not, however, due to any real revival of its power (and thus 
when Gregory himself was excommunicated it made but little difference 
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to his real importance) ; it was rather due to political circumstances and 
weariness of strife. Gregory’s own position in his later controversies was. 
not that of a foe of the papacy ; he considered there should be some modus 
vivendi between pope and council, who were theoretically inseparable 
and useless apart; he was driven, as he considered, to oppose the pope of 
‘his day (his old friend Aeneas especially), but when he applied for and 
received papal absolution there was no real retrogression from his. 
position. His views on ‘the primacy of Peter’ (see p. 231 et seq.) are 
enough to show this. If his enemies did class him with Wiclif and 
Hus, his position was very different from theirs. But where pope and 
council were opposed to each other the German neutrality of 1488 was 
an apt expression of his theory adapted to political circumstances. 

None the less we may doubt whether (as our author supposes) Gregory 
was the inspirer of the elector’s declaration of 17 March 1488. The 
documentary evidence cited (p. 54) may be in favour of his claim, but. 
after all there is no essential difference between the proposal of the arch- 
bishop of Trier (4 Nov. 1487), which was certainly not due to Gregory, 
and this later and more important publication. The one is a natural 
development of the other. But Gregory was its warm supporter, and in 
after years looked back upon its ineffective history with deep regret. It 
is certain that the concordat which ended it gave a dangerous turn to 
the development of the spirituality in Germany ; the real gainers were the 
princes, the real sufferers the majority of the nation. In the eyes of 
Gregory the papacy had inflicted a wound on his nation, and he was 
little disposed to be indulgent to Pius II, while for Frederick III he 
had a contempt and hatred. But the cause of its failure lay in the origin 
of the neutrality. To be successful it should have been a national 
movement, whereas nobody but the princes pretended to care for it, and 
they were not wholly sincere. With the concordat Gregory’s course of 
opposition to the papacy began: the congress of Mantua led him to regard 
the crusade as a pretext for raising money, and the affair of the bishopric 
of Brixen pushed him with greater speed in the same direction. The 
quarrel between Sigismund and Nicholas of Cusa raised the whole. 
question as to the relation of the temporal and spiritual powers, and of 
internal sovereignty (a point that appealed to Gregory’s juridical mind), 
which the smouldering controversy as to the seat of church authority, 
and the dissension of German politics made even more important. In 
his need Sigismund called Gregory (accustomed to the papal court, as 
well as a skilful lawyer) to his help (autumn 1457). In 1460 the patron 
and advocate were formally condemned, but Heimburg’s appeal (January 
1461), circulated in a vigorous translation, put the issue before the public, 
and led to a war of tracts and tractates, with an effect similar to that of 
Wiclif’s best considered works. 

This controversy was ended by the absolution of Sigismund, but not 
before Pius II and Cusa were dead, August 1464. Heimburg, who had 
borne his share in the struggle, was not included in the peace, and this 
not unnaturally intensified his hatred of the emperor. But his idea that 
the whole struggle was arranged between Frederick and Pius was 
extravagant, and leads us to distrust his judgment. When we remember 
that the sole authority for the fact that Frederick III received a bribe 
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for the concordat is a letter of Gregory’s, it is only natural to hesitate 
before we believe the statement. Persons injured find it hard to be 
impartial, and Gregory’s hatred for the Emperor was as honest and 
thoroughgoing as everything about him. 

Bohemia was a natural refuge for one suspected of heresy and credited 
with ability, and George Podiebrad was no unworthy patron of Gregory, 
much as their tastes differed. Podiebrad’s ambiguous position with regard 
to the papacy was rapidly verging to an open quarrel, and when the 
quarrel came (1465) Gregory was an able ally. To this controversy 
belong his two apologies, and this second discussion fills as important a 
place in history as the first. It was ended by the death of the king before 
a peace, certainly coming, could be made (22 March 1471). Gregory, 
whose possessions at Wiirzburg had been seized, and son imprisoned, 
found a refuge at the court of Duke Albert at Dresden. But his own 
end was drawing near; on 19 March 1472 he was absolved, and in 
August of the same year he died. Whatever his memories of past 
struggles may have been, he died at peace with the church, to which he 
always declared his devotion as ‘ the bride of Christ.’ Significant as his 
life may have been ecclesiastically, it was still more significant for the 
national development of Germany. The typical characteristics of the 
nation are to be seen in him at their best; the typical evils of German life 
—especially its disunion and dynastic jealousies, and its relation to the 
papacy—hampered him in his best endeavours; above all, in his last 
struggle he based his appeals to the nation on ‘ patriotism’ first and 
foremost. J. P. WuHItNey. 


Un giudizio di lesa Romanita sotto Leone X: aggiuntevi le orazioni di 
Celso Mellini ὁ di Cristoforo Longolio. Da 1). Grou. (Roma: Tipo- 
grafia della Camera dei Deputati. 1891.) 


Tuts little book rather belongs to the history of literature than to the 
literature of history. It nevertheless relates to a period and a country 
when literary questions entered more deeply into public life than is often 
the case, of which fact it affords a curious proof. It moreover concerns 
᾿ an episode of the reign of Pope Leo X overlooked by Roscoe, generally 
so full of information respecting the men of letters of that day; and 
apparently equally unknown to his translator Bossi, whose allusion to 
Celso Mellini, one of the persons principally concerned, shows how little 
he knew of him. Signor Gnoli’s monograph, therefore, is highly accept- 
able, and its execution is most thorough and satisfactory. The episode 
curiously illustrates the jealousy of Italian scholars against ultramontanes 
who betrayed a disposition to settle among them, and their tenacity— 
half enthusiasm, half affectation—in maintaining the forms of the 
Roman republic. Christophorus Longolius (Longueil), the illegitimate 
son of a French prelate by a Belgian woman, had repaired to Rome for 
purposes of study in 1516, at the age of twenty-eight, bringing a con- 
siderable reputation for scholarship and eloquence already acquired in 
France. He studied Greek under Lascaris, and having composed and 
published five orations, in praise of Rome and Italy, was in 1519 on the 
point of being rewarded with the Roman citizenship when enemies, 
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resenting the bestowal of such an honour upon a foreigner, discovered 
that in his youth he had also composed and published an oration on 
the superiority of the Franks to the Romans, with many severe remarks 
in disparagement of the latter. A tremendous clamour arose, the in- 
tended honour was deferred, and Longolius was summoned to justify 
‘himself against his principal opponent, Celso Mellini, a fiery youth 
whose very spirited declamation is now first printed by Signor Gnoli 
from a manuscript. So great was the effect produced that Longolius, 
it is said, would certainly have been torn in pieces, had he been present; 
he had, however, retired from the scene of action, and his rejoinder, 
although, as Signor Gnoli has shown, first printed at Rome, was composed 
at a safe distance. Leo is said to have observed that Mellini had shown 
the most talent, but that Longolius had the better case. He had also 
influential friends, including Bembo and Sadoleto. After a while the 
agitation calmed down, and Longolius received the coveted distinction. 
His antagonist Mellini had in the mean time come to an untimely end, . 
having been accidentally drowned just as he was receiving the most 
substantial marks of Leo’s favour. Longolius did not long survive him, 
dying in September 1522 of a fever at Padua, where he had lately resided. 
He was attended in his last hours by Reginald Pole, with whom he had 
formed an intimate friendship, and who subsequently edited his epistles. 
His epitaph was written by Bembo. He had acquired a great repu- 
tation for the Ciceronian purity of his Latin, and is believed to be the 
scholar ridiculed under the name of Nosoponus by Erasmus, for his 
exclusive and finical devotion to one favourite author. Signor Gnoli’s 
pains have been well bestowed upon this characteristic episode, and he 
has added to our obligation by his discovery of Mellini’s oration and his 
more accurate reproduction of Longolius’s reply from the original Roman 
edition, the existence of which was also first ascertained by him. 
R. GARNETT. 


A History of Nottinghamshire. By Corneuius Brown. 
(London: Elliot Stock. 1891.) 


Tuis is the seventh issue of Mr. Elliot Stock’s ‘ Popular County Histories.’ " 
{t is somewhat to be regretted that there is no editor of the series, or any 
common plan of action agreed upon in the compilation of these com- 
pendious and useful volumes. The best of the series that has hitherto 
been issued is undoubtedly that of Cumberland by Chancellor Ferguson, 
and we commend it to the future writers of these histories as an excellent 
plan upon which to arrange their material. The book on Nottingham- 
shire is not a bad one, and contains some pleasantly written matter 
which will be for the most part new even to the literary residents of the 
county, but the arrangement is thoroughly faulty. Twenty-two pages 
are given at the beginning of the volume to a rapid sketch of the town of 
Nottingham from the Danish invasion down to free library and art 
schooldays. Then come twenty short chapters that tell of a variety of 
facts and gossip about different villages and small towns of the county, and 
of the people, big and little, who once inhabited them. There are also 
brief chapters on geology, flora and fauna, dialect and folk-lore, legend, 
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tradition, and anecdote, as well as a jejune one of twelve pages on art and 
architecture. 

The county of Nottingham is not rich in local works, and this is the 
first county history that has aimed at covering the whole shire. It is 
therefore singularly unfortunate that the author should have wasted his 
very limited space by giving chapters on geology, flora, fauna, &c., which 
are far too scrappy to be of great help to anyone. The consequence is 
that much of particularly interesting medieval and later history goes 
altogether unchronicled. We can find, for instance, nothing in Mr. 
Brown’s pages about that singular intermixture of jurisdiction that 
prevailed between Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire right down to Eliza- 
bethan days. Up to the reign of Henry III, the assizes for the two 
counties of Derby and Notts were held only at Nottingham. From the 
beginning of that reign up to 1566 they were held alternately at the two 
county towns, and during all that period there was a joint sheriff for the 
two shires. Payments to the crown from the corpus of the two counties 
brought about various disputes and difficulties. This is a subject which 
has been but little touched upon, and which might be followed up with 
advantage, but Mr. Brown’s plan has been to altogether ignore it. 

Although the book is sure to give satisfaction to many, and by the use 
of the index various little facts about places and people of Nottinghamshire 
can be readily found amid the confusion of the chapters, nevertheless the 
historical student cannot fail to be disappointed, and the book will be 
closed by the better instructed with a feeling that it is but another 
example of a lost opportunity. It is a jumble of topographical and 
personal facts, rather than in any true sense a ‘ county history.’ 

J. CHARLES Cox. 


The Spanish Story of the Armada, and other essays. By JamES ANTHONY 
Froupre. (London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1892.) 


No better criticism of Professor Froude’s ‘ Spanish Story of the Armada’ 
can be offered than the author’s own words in his essay on Antonio 
Perez, printedin the same volume. ‘ Brilliant writers of history,’ he says, 
‘are subject to one general temptation—they desire to give their narrative 
dramatic completeness. The drama, if it is to have flavour, must revolve 
upon personal motives, and history must follow on the same lines.’ Mr. 
Froude has taken an excellent and painstaking work by Don Cesareo 
Fernandez Duro, published in 1884, giving a number of contemporary 
Spanish narratives of the Armada expedition, and has by its aid and that 
of Strada’s ‘ De Bello Belgico’ painted a brilliant and vivid picture of the 
most dramatic incident in English history. The essay is interesting, 
striking, theatrical, presenting in the author’s well-known manner 
separate and partial scenes and detached personalities which may help 
the cursory reader to realise more or less correctly the spirit of the 
times—but it is not history nevertheless. When the real history of the 
Armada comes to be written, when the English, Spanish, and Flemish 
accounts are melted and refined into one narrative, less care will be taken 
to paint the duke of Medina Sidonia as a vindictive nincompoop, and far 
more attention will be devoted to the mainsprings of Alexander Farnese’s 
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action or rather inaction, and to the reason of Philip’s appointment of the 
duke to a command for which he plaintively confessed himself unfitted. 
A fact which is usually lost sight of by English students is that the 
expedition against England was positively forced upon Philip in his own 
despite. For thirty years he had urged upon his agents and ambassadors 
“in England a policy of conciliation. He had resisted for all those years 
the entreaties of the English, Scotch, and Irish catholics to support them 
in rebellion against the queen. His stolid impassibility on the subject 
had broken the heart of Quadra, the most faithful servant that monarch 
ever had; he had seen his colonies sacked and his commerce destroyed 
by English privateers owned by the English court; he had been robbed 
of treasure beyond calculation, and had suffered patiently a long course of 
insult and injury from a queen whom he could have crushed on a score 
of occasions during her first ten years of power. Leicester, who had fawned 
upon him and sworn eternal fealty and gratitude, who had with that 
itching palm of his taken all the bribes that Philip would give him, was 
commanding an army against him in his own revolted territory; and 
after thirty years of sluggish hesitancy Philip saw what his less timid 
advisers had seen from the first, that this was a duel to the death in 
which further inaction meant for him the loss of territory, wealth, 
predominance, and honour. And then he moved, but, with his ‘leaden 
foot,’ he moved too late. It is not needful to concentrate the blame for 
the ill success of the expedition upon the duke of Medina Sidonia, as 
Professor Froude does. From the very first the Armada had the germs 
of failure in it. Like most timid men Philip was in a desperate hurry 
when he did make up his mind. He had put off Hawkins with vague 
generalities when he offered him a fleet to invade England in 1571. He 
had timidly paltered with Stukeley’s offers, with Semple’s plans, with 
Father Persons’ assurances of aid. He had put off and disgusted the 
English catholic nobles who for years after Elizabeth’s accession would 
have received him with open arms, but when at last he decided to strike 
the blow he would not wait for success to be organised. No seaman in 
Europe knew his business better than Santa Cruz, and his complete 
plans for the expedition published in Sefior Fernandez Duro’s book are a 
monument of knowledge and foresight. There were to be 150 large ships, 
320 smaller vessels of from 50 to 80 tons each, 40 galleys and 6 galleasses— 
556 in all, besides 240 flat boats and pinnaces. There were to be in all 
80,000 seamen and an army of 68,890 men and 1,600 horse, and the 
extra expenditure over the ordinary army estimates was to be 8,801,288 
ducats. But to concentrate so great a force as this in Spain itself would 
have been too slow a process for Philip’s haste, and the first fatal step was 
taken by agreeing that one half was to be raised by Parma in the Nether- 
lands. Santa Cruz, old sailor as he was, could ill brook a divided 
' command, and became discontented and jealous. He saw that hurry was 
incompatible with efficiency, and told Philip as much. The deserting 
Irishman, Sir William Stanley, had urged the need of first securing some 
good harbours of refuge on the Irish coast, and undertook to seize and 
hold Ireland with 6,000 men. Colonel Semple thought that the Scotch 
harbours should first be taken. Parma said that the ports on the coast 
of Holland might be easier. Santa Cruz himself said he would prefer 
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the Zealand ports, but he was quite certain that some handy harbours of 
refuge must be secured if the expedition was to succeed. But Philip was 
in a nervous trepidation; the prior seizing of harbours would have 
divulged the object of the preparations which he fondly hoped to keep 
secret; and when Santa Cruz, relying upon his own better knowledge, 
told him that hurry meant failure, Philip answered him harshly, and the 
splendid old general, who would have stood unmoved before an army, 
incontinently went home and died of a broken heart at the rough words 
of a man infinitely his inferior in all but rank.. This decided the fate of 
the Armada. Henceforward Philip had his own way, and that way was a 
bad one. 

The appointment of Medina Sidonia had two objects which come out 
clearly in the contemporary papers, although Professor Froude partly 
overlooks them. He was one of the best horsemen and most brilliant nobles 
in Spain, first in splendour and dexterity in the bull ring and the tourney ; 
head of the Guzmans, and all-powerful in Cadiz, the first maritime city 
in the land. All the nobles of Spain and Italy were flocking to Lisbon 
or to Flanders to join the standard. Jealous of each other, haughty and 
quarrelsome, there was only one man under whom they could serve, and 
that was the first amongst them, the duke of Medina Sidonia. Envious 
Alfonso de Leiva, who is one of Professor Froude’s pet heroes, had written 
to the king behind Santa Cruz’s back complaining of dilatoriness, and 
had been the cause of the great man’s downfall in the hope of succeeding 
him in the supreme command. Diego Flores, Juan Martinez de Recalde, 
and many others knew that on their merits alone they had a right to be 
selected, but they must all needs bend their heads before the highest 
noble in Spain, and Medina Sidonia’s appointment was the only means 
of avoiding dissension at the very outset. But it did more than that; it 
enabled Philip to persuade himself that he could control the fleet 
from the Escurial as if he himself were on board of it. He knew 
the duke, utterly inexperienced as he was and incapable as he confessed 
himself to be, would adhere to the very letter of his instructions. In the 
king’s letter to the duke (April 1), he lays down the most precise 
orders. He is to go and join hands with Parma before everything 
else and co-operate cordially with him; he is to do nothing without him, 
and indeed is simply to protect the passage of Parma’s army and not to 
land a man without Parma’s permission. ‘Remember that your only 
business is to fight at sea . . . but I must charge you to follow these 
injunctions of mine strictly according to the exact words.’ The duke 
was surely not to be blamed for obeying such precise commands as these. 
Doubtless Philip wanted to be satisfied that, when once the operations 
commenced, Parma would be master, which he probably would not have 
been if Santa Cruz had commanded; and, until that time arrived, he, 
Philip, wished to control the expedition himself. Herrera says that the 
duke probably owed his appointment to his ‘prudence and benignity,’ 
which is quite in accordance with my theory. 

At the entrance to the Channel a council was held at which the duke 
informed his admirals what the king’s orders were. The nobles were 
panting for the fray, and Martinez de Recalde even thus early warned the 
duke against betraying the king’s cause by a too slavish obedience to his 
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orders, and almost violently urged him to attack and take Plymouth. 
The duke replied that the ‘king had ordered him strictly to join hands 
with Parma, and he had no discretion in the matter, nor was he so vain 
as to suppose that the king would allow him to violate his commands on 
this his first expedition.’ It is difficult to see how the duke could have 
- acted differently, seeing the position in which he was placed and the 
character of the man he was serving, and when an impartial history 
comes to be written the blame, now dealt out by Professor Froude so 
harshly to the duke, will no doubt fall largely upon Alexander Farnese, 
prince of Parma. Professor Froude presents one of his dramatic stage 
pictures of the duke’s alleged base desertion through private spite of 
Pedro de Valdez, whose ship became disabled in the Channel. The 
passage is a good specimen of the author’s method of writing history. 

‘The English followed leisurely two miles behind, and Recalde’s own 
vessel had suffered so much in the engagement that she was observed to 
be dropping back and to be in danger of being left alone and overtaken. 
Pedro de Valdez in the ‘‘ Capitana ”’ of the Andalusian squadron, one of 
the finest ships in the fleet, observed his old comrade in difficulties and 
bore up to help him. After such a day the men perhaps were all of them 
disturbed and likely to make mistakes in difficult manceuvres. In turn- 
ing, the ““ Capitana’’ came into collision with the ‘‘ Santa Catalina” and 
broke her bowsprit; the fore topmast followed, and the ship became an 
unmanageable wreck. She had five hundred men on board, besides a 
considerable part of the money which had been sent for the use of the 
fleet. To desert such a vessel, and desert along with it one of the prin- 
cipal officers of the expedition on the first disaster, would be an act of 
cowardice and dishonour not to be looked for in a Spanish nobleman. 
But night was coming on. To bear up was to risk a renewal of the 
fighting, for which the duke had no stomach. He bore Don Pedro a 
grudge for having opposed him at Corunna when he desired to abandon 
the expedition. Diego Flores, his adviser, had also his dislike for Don 
Pedro, and to the astonishment of every one the signal was made that the 
fleet was not to stop and that Don Pedro was to be left to his fate. De 
Leyva and Oquendo, unable to believe the order to be serious, hastened 
on board the “ San Martin ” to protest. The duke hesitated ; Diego Flores, 
however, said that to wait would be to risk the loss of the whole fleet, and 
by Diego Flores Philip had directed the duke to be guided.... Don Pedro 
was deserted. ... The loss of Don Pedro was not the last and not the 
worst calamity of the night. Soon after dark the air was shaken and the sky 
was lighted by an explosion in the centre of the Spanish fleet. Oquendo’s 
ship, ‘‘ Our Lady of the Rose,” was blown up and two hundred men dead 
and wounded were hurled into the sea.’ 

Now this is a very dramatic picture, doubtless, but one in many 
respects unwarranted by Professor Froude’s own authorities. The unjust 
assertion that Pedro Valdez was deserted out of petty spite is not borne 
out in any way. The order of events is different from that given by 
Mr. Froude. Oquendo did not hurry on board the ‘San Martin’ to re- 
monstrate with the duke about the desertion, because his own ship was 
in a blaze before any one thought of leaving Don Pedro Valdez to his fate. 

Professor Froude appears to draw his information on this incident 
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from what is called the Jesuit narrative in the ‘ Royal Academy of History’ 
(Fernandez Duro), and there it is related in the following way :— 

‘Don Pedro Valdez ran foul of the “ Santa Catalina” and broke his 
bowsprit. At this time Oquendo’s flagship caught fire in the magazine, 
and many of the soldiers and nearly all the sailors were blown up. As - 
there was no one to work the ship, she drifted towards the enemy’s fleet, 
and the duke ordered a signal gun to be fired and bore round to help her, 
which he did. At the same time Don Pedro Valdez’s foremast was 
broken. The duke endeavoured to succour him and get a cable on board, 
and even placed himself on the poop and tried to do so with his own 
hands, but he could not succeed owing to the heavy sea, and it was neces- 
sary therefore for the ships to proceed after consultation with Don Diego 
Flores . . . who said that the whole fleet would otherwise be imperilled.’ 

This account is borne out by Strada, who distinctly says that Pedro 
Valdez lost his foremast in trying to aid Oquendo’s burning flagship. He 
says that it was night, that the sea was very heavy, and that Oquendo 
was busy saving men and treasure from his burning ship. It is im- 
possible, therefore, even in the light of Professor Froude’s own authorities, 
for events to have happened as he says, and the poor overweighted duke 
has already enough to answer for in the faults and shortcomings of Philip 
and Parma, without handing him down to posterity as a poltroon who 
sacrificed one of his principal ships out of personal spite. 

Professor Froude’s essay abounds in small blemishes which are extra- 
ordinary in the work of an author so accomplished. Don Hugo de Mon- 
cada is everywhere called Moncada ; that fine old sea dog Don Martin de 
Bertondona is altered by Mr. Froude into Bretondona. To call Don 
Diego Enriquez and Don Juan Martinez de Recalde respectively Don 
Enriquez and Don Martinez is as bad as writing an English knight Sir 
Smith or Sir Brown. Martin A. 5. Hume. 


Sir Walter Ralegh: a Biography. By ΑΜ STEBBING. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1891.) 


Mr. Stesprne’s work will deservedly take a high place amongst the 
biographies of Raleigh. Not only is he devoted to his subject in all its 
many-sided aspects, but he has evidently based his conclusions on pains- 
taking research, and has embodied the result of his researches in an 
attractive narrative. In many points he controverts the arguments of 
previous inquirers, and it would evidently be rash in any future in- 
vestigator to approach the facts of Raleigh’s life without taking account 
of Mr. Stebbing’s arguments. 

It would, however, be most unwise to take everything as proved which 
appears to be proved in Mr. Stebbing’s pages. In his narrative of the 
Guiana voyage and of the subsequent proceedings, he is led by his en- 
thusiastic admiration for his hero to slur over difficulties. For instance, 
being anxious to discredit the testimony of Sir Julius Cesar to the effect 
that Raleigh ‘ confessed that he proposed the taking of the Mexico fleet if 
the mine failed,’ Mr. Stebbing tells us that ‘the fact of the imitation trial 
might have been itself doubtful, but for a fragmentary sketch in a volume 
of Sir Julius Cesar’s notes, preserved among the Lansdowne MSS. in the 
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British Museum. The report, which breaks off in the middle of a sentence, 
is on council paper, and may have been drawn up for official use, if not 
with a view to ultimate insertion in the privy council register’ (p. 361). 
What Mr. Stebbing means by the notes being ‘on council paper’ I 
have not the faintest idea, but when he suggests that they were drawn 
‘ up for official use and possibly for ultimate insertion in the privy council 
register, he forgets that the register in question may be searched in 
vain for any similar entries, and that Czsar’s notes form part of a series 
taken by him of almost every case of importance coming before the 
council whilst he was himself a member of it, and that, whilst none of 
these notes found their way into any official collection, they are all found 
amongst his own private papers. The suggestion that he was warped by 
the intention of using them officially is therefore not to be sustained. 

One of the most important points about Raleigh’s voyage is the 
assurance which he gave the king that he would not attack Spaniards or 
land in Spanish territory. Mr. Stebbing passes very lightly over Gon- 
domar’s evidence, and has, as far as I can judge, not seen the extracts 
from the Spanish ambassador’s despatches which I presented some years 
ago to the British Museum. 

Commenting on the passage in the royal declaration which states that 
security had been taken for the peaceable behaviour of the expedition, Mr, 
Stebbing says that ‘ there even was a story that the court had obliged 
Lords Arundel and Pembroke to engage solemnly for Raleigh’s return that 
he might be rendered personally liable for any wrong. The foundation for 
this report may have been that late in March, as the “‘ Destiny ” was about 
to sail from the Thames, James, alarmed at Gondomavr’s prognostications 
of evil, retailed them to his council. Raleigh’s supporters at the board 
reassured him by affirmations of their willingness to give security that no 
harm should be done to lands of the king of Spain ’ (p. 305). 

Gondomar’s words, however, in his despatch of 80 March, as we learn 
from the extract made for presentation to the council of state, were not 
that Raleigh’s supporters affirmed their willingness to give security, but 
that the board agreed that security should be given (se accordo que antes 
de su partida diesse fiancas), and in his despatch of 81 March Gondomar 
says that this had actually been done; stating that el secretario Winwood 
le mostro de parte de aquel Rey las fiancas que avia dado Gualtero y la 
visita que se hizo de los navios que lleva. 

Those who, like myself, hold that the information which Gondomar 
received about Raleigh’s voyage was really of very little consequence may 
justify their view by the following extract from the consulta of the 
Spanish council of state on 19-29 April, given after reading Gondomar’s 
despatches : 


En el primer punto que tocca la jornada de Gualtero Ralé que es negocio de 
mucha consideracion, como se ha representado ἃ V. Md. y sino se havisado a 
las Indias que se prevengan los puertos adonde ha de ir, conviene que se haga 
volando antes que puedan llegar alla estos navios. ... Y assi tiene el Consejo 
por muy conviniente que se dé mucha prisa a la Junta de Guerra de las Indias 
en esta prevencion ordenandoles precisamente que no pierdan punto en ella. 


A general order to be on the look-out in the ports of the Indies where 
Raleigh was likely to land was therefore the whole result of the wide- 
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spreading and deliberate treachery which Mr. Stebbing attributes to 
James. What less would Gondomar have known if he had simply 
walked about and used his eyes ? — 

In animadverting on Mr. Stebbing’s inclination to regard his evidence 
through his feelings, I do not wish to detract at all from the services which 
he has rendered to myself by his frequent criticisms of my own work. I 
shall be very much surprised if some of these criticisms are not just, 
though I think I have good reason to hold back from accepting them 
without fuller inquiry than is at present possible, especially as Mr. 
Stebbing vouchsafes no references by which his assertions may be tested. 

SAMUEL R. GARDINER. 


History of the Great Civil War, 1642-1649. By Samurt ἢ. GarpDInER. 
Vol. III., 1647-1649. (London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1891.) 

A Student’s History of England from the Earliest Times to 1885. By 
SaMUEL Rawson GarpinER. (London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
1892.) 


THE régime which seems to have set in once more of florid jubilees and 
complimentary chairings is probably not much to Mr. Gardiner’s taste ; 
but high endeavour successfully sustained must be allowed to celebrate 
its own kind of victory. ‘In a few weeks,’ wrote the author of the 
‘ History of the Great Civil War’ in the preface to this its concluding 
volume, ‘seven years will have passed since I promised to the Warden 
and Fellows of All Souls’ College to complete the present work within 
that space of time. I have now to offer them my fulfilment of this promise.’ 
Few readers of these words are likely to be unmindful of the fact that 
about a year before incurring this obligation, the same historian issued in 
a connected form the ten volumes which had occupied him for twice that 
tale of time, and which will not easily be supplanted as the classical 
narrative of a most important period of our history. Now, another stage 
has been run; or, to employ a perhaps more appropriate figure, another 
wing has been added to the structure into which the architect has built 
in so much of principle and of purpose. May some future page of this 
Review chronicle in its turn the completion, within limits that may seem 
naturally fitting, of a work by which among its few fellows other genera- 
tions will estimate the historical learning and judgment of our own age 
and country ! . 
Few of Mr. Gardiner’s preceding volumes have so unmistakable a 
unity as the present ; nor, after he has once fairly engaged on his theme, 
does he show much inclination to break his argument by illustrative 
digressions. In the opening chapter, indeed, by way of exemplifying the 
pressure of the times upon the country gentry, and the longing for peace 
and order which could hardly fail in the end to further the prospects of 
the royalist reaction, he introduces some passages from the correspondence 
of the Verneys of Claydon, which has quite recently been given to the 
world in so pleasing a form; and when describing the general discontent 
and widespread suspicion of corruption under which the reaction really 
set in, he recurs to the figure of the courageous Lady Verney and to her 
experiences of the truth of Lydgate’s maxim that in London and West- 
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minster ‘ lacking money you may not speed.’ But of these harmless ex- 
cursuses it is unnecessary to take much account; while on the other hand 
nothing could be more to the point than the relation of the efforts exer- 
cised in regions so diverse as the university of Oxford and the stage of 
the Red Bull by the rigorous parliamentary ordinances which marked 
the temporary victory of the’ presbyterians in the summer of 1647, and 
which contributed in their turn to swell the tide of the reaction that 
followed. In truth this period—from the early part of 1647 to the exe- 
cution of the king—is anything but a favourable one for those side-glances 
into contemporary academical and literary life which introduced so re- 
freshing a variety into some of his earlier volumes. The great puritan 
whom the call of conscience (for it was no meaner call) was so soon to 
compel to become the choragus of the political drama, was during these 
years dwelling more than usually apart ; and where were the divines and 
men of letters whom the king loved or affected ? One is almost startled 
by a coincidence of date very felicitously noticed by Mr. Gardiner—viz. 
between the publication of Jeremy Taylor’s ‘ Liberty of Prophesying ’ and 
the opening of those negotiations between the king and the army, which had 
they proved successful must have set on foot a toleration as unlike in its 
roots to that commended by Taylor as it would have been unacceptable in 
its effects to the king himself. The appearance at this date of Jeremy 
Taylor’s book reminds one how other English writers of renown were then 
like him living in poverty, but producing in the midst of neglect fruit 
which could be ill spared from the garner of our literature. But reminis- 
cences of this kind are mere resting-places or diverticula for a historian 
who has to deal with an epoch such as that occupying Mr. Gardiner in 
his present volume—an epoch when a problem dire and insoluble over- 
shadowed the land. 

Dire and insoluble, though, looked at on the surface only, it might at 
first sight wear an aspect simple and straightforward enough. The new 
model had fought and conquered ; in Ireland alone its task awaited com- 
pletion; the Scots were over the border again, and had left the king in 
the hands of the commissioners of the parliament. ΤῸ fix a new Irish 
army in sufficient numbers, and in England, while preserving intact the 
cavalry as a force not admitting of being called suddenly again into life, 
to disband the bulk of the regular infantry, and depend for its ordinary 
peace organisation upon the train-bands, was a policy, in pursuing which 
the presbyterian majority in parliament was practically sure of the assent 
of the majority in the country at large. Thus, and only thus, could the 
pressure of taxation, which a succession of bad harvests was rendering 
more and more difficult to bear, be lightened; and thus, and only thus, 
could the incubus of military rule, which was felt before it had established 
itself, be shaken off in time. Nor could this policy be said to assume at 
once an unreasonable aspect in the eyes of those whose interests or influ- 
ence were most directly threatened by it. After all, when the require- 
ments of the new Irish army had been provided for (as a vote of the 
commons had decided it should be) out of the forces under the command 
of Fairfax, there would not remain for disbandment more than 6,000 foot, 
and of these a considerable proportion might readily find opportunities 
of foreign service. Cromwell, when about this time the house had passed 
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a series of resolutions palpably directed against his own military ascend- 
ency, though sorely vexed, not only protested that the army if ordered to 
do so would lay down its arms as a matter of course, but actually entered 
into negotiations with the Elector Palatine (always, so to speak, on the 
look out) for transferring his services and those of the saints in the army 
in general to the cause of Calvinism in Germany. It accordingly seems 
little short of incredible that a problem which had reduced itself to con- 
ditions so simple should have been left open for a single reason only. 
At the meeting of officers held at Saffron Walden on 21 March, it became 
apparent that there was unanimity of opinion on two points and no more— 
the necessity of satisfactory assurances as to the payment of the troops to 
be sent to Ireland, and again as to arrears and indemnity for past services 
in England. In the soldiers’ petition which shortly afterwards, having 
been duly toned down by the officers, was sent up to Westminster, these 
were again the principal demands; the others were of a cognate descrip- 
tion, and by no means immoderate in substance. Could it be denied— 
indeed, recent experience had proved—that soldiers who had carried on a 
civil war were in great danger of being held personally responsible for 
injuries done by them to life and property? And as for the arrears, 
about Easter-tide 1647 the pay of the foot soldiers was eighteen weeks 
behind, and that of the horse and dragoons forty-three. Altogether the 
arrears due to the soldiers of the new model were reckoned at 831,000. 
Even when about two months later the commissioners appointed by 
parliament to carry out the disbandment found the army in Essex in an 
uproar, they were told by many of the soldiers that ‘money was the only 
thing they insisted upon, and that four months’ pay would have given 
satisfaction.’ The report of the commissioners arrived at Westminster 
together with the news that Cornet Joyce and his troopers had found 
their way to Holmby, and were rumoured to intend to carry off the king ; 
and it was hereupon that the house of commons, which twelve days 
before had promised eight weeks’ arrears and passed an ordinance of 
indemnity, resolved that his full arrears should be given to every soldier, 
and that the indemnity ordinance should be made more complete. 

Of the money vote, Mr. Gardiner says very simply that had this step 
been taken three months before, it ‘might have averted disaster.’ The 
satisfaction of the troops had been delayed till the officers, with Fairfax 
at their head, had been brought, as the editor of the ‘ Clarke Papers ’ puts 
it, to ‘ cast in their lot with the soldiers,’ till ‘a general rendezvous had 
᾿ς been ordered,’ at which practically parliament was to ask the soldiers to 
accept its terms, till ‘the disbanding of Fairfax’s regiment had been 
prevented,’ and till—whatever may have been the course of procedure— 
the army had the king in its power. Although it will not for a moment 
be pretended that the questions of indemnity and arrears were at any time 
paramount with the whole of ‘the best army in the world,’ as Mr. 
Gardiner somewhere roundly calls it, or deed constituted the sole motive 
of action with more than a part of them, and although the parliament early 
in 1647 found itself indisputably in sore financial straits, yet the position 
was at that time by no means hopeless, and the loss of it, destined to 
prove irrecoverable, lies heavily at the door of the presbyterian majority. 

The temptation is irresistible to ask next at whose door lies the 
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responsibility for what may be called the ultimate result. No settlement 
proved within reach in the distracted state save that which established a 
government by force, of which the reins were fortunately gathered up in 
the strong hand of one whose profound sense of responsibility was one of 
the main sources of his strength, but which was a mere mockery of 
legality, and never more palpably such than in its initial act of blood. 
In so far, of course, the question is idle: that no man’s accountability 
takes away that of others, while with that of one or of many men is blended 
the operation of forces, to which individual action can be no more than 
contributory. But it is not for these reasons, I think, idle to demand, as 
generations have demanded and will continue to demand, whether, granting 
a conception of their general principles and motives of conduct such as 
commends itself to candid minds, Charles and Cromwell—to speak here of 
no other of the chief actors in these strangely shifting scenes—furthered 
an issue which it is impossible to suppose Cromwell any more than Charles 
could have foreseen. As for the king, to whose nobler qualities Mr. 
Gardiner renders justice without condescending to that minimising tone 
of which the long prevalent fashion might now fairly be allowed to die out, 
I am not concerned for a moment in disputing the insincerity which cha- 
racterised many of his dealings with the three parties by whose overtures 
he was confronted—Scots, parliament, and army—although I perceive no 
proof that his insincerity extended to a carelessness as to the value of his 
pledged word. But, in the first place, I own myself slow to acknowledge 
a radical unreasonableness under the general conditions of public feeling, 
on which the narrative in this volume may be said to constitute a 
running comment, in what to the last remained the basis of his negotia- 
tions with the houses—a temporary arrangement as to church and 
militia, during which the securities would be in other hands than his own. 
Moreover, an awkward obscurity surrounds the first proposals made to 
the king by the leaders of the English army, which makes it necessary to 
resort to conjecture in order to understand what security Charles was 
really asked to give, and refused to grant, for the summoning of a 
parliament able to hold its and the nation’s own against him; so that it 
becomes hazardous to conclude, on authority neither first-rate nor first- 
hand, that ‘ evidently Charles intended to insist on having all or nothing.’ 
If such was the case (and I should be quite willing to ignore both the 
kindly and reproachful remarks concerning the king made by Cromwell 
in the interval), the restrictions imposed upon the royal authority by ‘ The 
Heads of the Proposals’ drawn up by Ireton of course becomes abundantly 
intelligible ; but the grounds for the suspicions which dictated them 
remain more or less vague. And secondly, it may not be out of place to 
ask attention to the very unsatisfactory nature of part at least of the 
evidence as to the king’s ulterior intentions, which, at more than one 
critical point in the dealings with him, is supposed to have injuriously 
affected the belief in his good faith. While he might very fairly be 
supposed to be ready to regain power by whatever means offered, it may 
be doubted whether his designs—actual or ramoured—of bringing about 
the desired end by means of foreign arms, though an inevitable count in 
the charge brought against him at his ‘trial,’ very decisively affected the 
action of those who had to reckon with him while still an element in the 
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situation. Mr. Gardiner points out how slight, as a matter of fact, was 
the influence of the discovery, in the summer of 1647, that Ashburnham 
wished the king to hold out till peace should have been concluded between 
Spain and the United Provinces, and William II of Orange be able to 
carry out his intention of invading England. Charles had not even seen 
Ashburnham’s intercepted letter, any more, I suppose, than that written 
by Boswell seven or eight months afterwards, when the peace still hung 
fire ; for how much, then, should the former ‘ unpleasant surprise’ count 
towards a cumulation of proofs’? On evidence derived from the same 
source, Cromwell is stated, ‘ according to one account,’ at the time when 
he was inclined to favour a plan for the substitution of the prince 
of Wales for his father, to have been convinced by an intercepted letter 
from the king to the queen, ‘ that Charles, far from thinking of abdication, 
was planning fresh attacks on his opponents.’ Indeed, if I must say 
what I think, I will confess to a belief that Cromwell’s final resolution as 
to his own attitude towards the king had little to do with the commissions 
to the ‘ prince and other rebels and foreigners,’ which the ‘solicitor of 
the commonwealth’ indicted him for having issued. The grounds of 
Cromwell’s growing, and in the end distinct, distrust of Charles, are 
probably set forth most correctly in his letter to Hammond, which reveals 
a nascent conviction that there was no longer any necessity of either a 
‘king with presbytery,’ or one ‘with a moderate episcopacy’ and a 
minimum of toleration. 

Of Cromwell himself, and Mr. Gardiner’s judgment of his conduct in 
these fateful years, I have left myself no space to speak as I had wished. 
But it is perhaps better so, in view of the volumes which I trust are in 
store for us. The great opportunist (if he was such) should be judged in 
the light of no mere section of his career, or in it shadows almost grotesque 
might seem to fall upon him, in moments whether of unction or of ‘ horse- 
play.’ Yet I may venture to express an opinion that Mr. Gardiner has 
judged him justly, all the more so because he has been at the pains to 
study him psychologically. For, unlike the other great opportunist with 
whom he was nearly contemporary, Cromwell listened not for the wind, 
whencesoever it might blow, but for the Voice when it should speak, and 
tell him of things which must be hereafter. He could not like Wallenstein 
be a. persecutor one day and a liberationist the next. But he could con- 
tradict himself and his past as to men and methods; he could be 
wroth with those to whom the oracles were dumb ; and he could rise 
above legal forms with the consciousness of one pursuing ends to which 
all legal forms are of their nature subservient. Without such men as he 
revolutions and civil wars sink back as suppressed diseases into the life of 
an afflicted nation. 

IT have said nothing of the light thrown in this volume upon many of 
the episodes of the conflict which it narrates; the abduction of the king by 
Joyce, the surrender of Colchester with its consequences, and many others. 
I have likewise left unnoticed its admirable digest (as I may call it) of the 
almost unique political literature with which it has todeal. The historian 
of ‘The Puritan Revolution’ and of ‘The Great Civil War’ has accus- 
tomed us to a treatment of such methods which leaves nothing to be 
desired as to lucidity and completeness; and in the present instance the 
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touch of nature which vivifies the dry bones of documents by transplant- 
ing us among the men (not always very articulate) whose sentiments those 
documents expressed is added through Mr. Firth’s invaluable first volume 
of the ‘ Clarke Papers.’ In the tragic story which it is the historian’s duty 
in his concluding chapter to recite once more, there is at least, as was fit, 
nothing commonly or meanly told. 


Much about the same time as the concluding division of the ‘ History 
of the Civil War,’ another volume by the same author reached my hands. 
I cannot profess that they were altogether unfamiliar with the successive 
parts of ‘A Student’s History of England,’ nor was I quite a stranger to 
their admirable illustrations ‘ so known, so honoured’ in a schoolroom not 
a hundred miles from where I write. And, to put it plainly, an historian 
of Mr. Gardiner’s eminence deserves the sincere thanks of parents and 
pedagogues, when he consents to act on their behalf as interpreter at so 
early a stage of their pilgrimage to Parnassus. The style of this book, in 
accordance with its purpose of serving the needs of young people who 
have already some elementary knowlege of English history, but intend to 
become students of it in something like the real sense of the word, is not 
only clear and candid, but cautious ; and its readers are safe against the 
danger of becoming the victims of phrase or paradox. Here and there, no 
doubt, a little more vigour might have been infused into the manner, and 
here and there, as in the account of Calvin or in that of Jesuitism, a little 
more colour could have done no harm. But I prefer to abstain from any 
small cavils such as in a work of this description inevitably suggest them- 
selves. Time will show whether Mr. Gardiner has hit the right mean 
between Lesebuch and Lehrbuch, and whether in truth any permanently 
successful combination is possible between the two species. Mr. Gardiner’s 
‘History’ accompanied by the excellent ‘ School Atlas’ edited by him, will 
test this question more effectively than any previous attempt of a similar 
description ; and a wide circulation is to be earnestly desired for this book 
by all who for the sake of their country wish to broaden, not to tear up, 
its ancient ways. 

A. W. Warp. 


Englisch-niederlindische Unionstrebungen im Zeitalter Cromwells. Von 
GEmpacHI MirzuxurRi, aus Japan. (Tiibingen: Laupp. 1891.) 


A PAMPHLET in German by a Japanese upon the relations between 
England and the United Provinces in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury is in itself remarkable, even were it of less value from an historical 
point of view than it actually is. The writer aims at presenting more 
fully and in greater detail than had previously been done the story of 
the negotiations between the English and Dutch governments during the 
years 1652-1654 with regard to a coalition or union between the two 
states. And so far as the narrative is concerned it is clear and circum- 
stantial, and should be useful to any student wishing to follow con- 
tinuously the course of these somewhat tortuous and subterranean 
diplomatic parleyings ; but it does not appear to contain any materials, or 
to put forward any views, that are actually fresh or original. Dr. 
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Mitzukuri himself acknowledges, Dass das Parlament im dieser Ver- 
handlung eigentlich die Koalitionsidee im Auge gehabt, wird von 
Clarendon, Aitzema, Wicquefort, Wagenaar, Le Clerc, Hume und neuer- 
dings von P. Simon und Lefévre-Pontalis angenommen. But he adds, 
Aber merkwiirdigerweise geben sie dariiber weder einen urkundlichen 
Beweis noch irgend eime andere Begriindung fiir thre Behauptung. 
Surely this must be an oversight on his part, for in the different Verhaels 
of the embassies, in Aitzema’s ‘ Saken van Staet en Oorlog,’ to say nothing 
of De Witt’s ‘ Brieven,’ there are to be found in abundance documentary 
proofs of the character of the negotiations. Indeed, it does not seem to 
have remained a secret, as we may find from contemporary evidence—for 
instance, in the memoirs of the Guelders nobleman Van der Capellen. 
Dr. Mitzukuri has in his list of writers, swpra, omitted the important 
name of Mr. Geddes, whose work on the administration of John de Witt 
(unfortunately only carried as far as 1654) deals in the most complete 
manner with the subject, and in exactly the same lines as the pamphlet 
under review. It is, indeed, curious to see, since Dr. Mitzukuri has 
evidently never read Mr. Geddes’s volume, how a study of common 
authorities has led in many instances to resemblance of language and 
argument in the two writers. 

In the portion of his work dealing with the earlier relations between 
England and the United Provinces the narrative of Dr. Mitzukuri con- 
tains some inaccuracies and misstatements. Thus, speaking of the 
parties in the Netherlands, the writer says, Die Lamilie Orainien war 
ammer kriegerisch gesinnt, da der Krieg thr am besten Ruhm, Ansehen 
und Macht zu verschaffen geeignet war. Die aristokratische Partei im 
Gegenteil erkannte im Frieden thr Grundprinzip, denn die Grosskapita- 
listen des Landes waren zumeist auf ihrer Seite, &c. (p. 16). This is at 
least in contradiction with the opinion expressed by Motley, ‘ Above all the 
᾿ India merchants and stockholders in the great commercial companies for 
the east and west lifted up their voices for war’ (‘ Unit. Neth.’ vol. iv. p. 
868). Again, Dr. Mitzukuri accuses Prince Maurice of being the cause 
of the renewal of the war at the close of the twelve years’ truce. Am Ende 
des Waffenstillstandes gelang es Moritz, trotz dem Widerstand Hollands, 
den Krieg aufzunehmen. Compare with this the note on a pamphlet 8217 
in Knuttel’s ‘ Catalogus,’ dated 1621: De auteur is zeer tegen den vrede 
en beklaagt zich over Maurits, die vroeger ook zoo daartegen ijverde, maar 
nu door valsche raadslieden tot een ander gevoelen gebracht is. Once 
more, speaking of the peace negotiations in 1633, Dr. Mitzukuri makes the 
statement, Infolge der Bemiihung Moritzs wurde er (der Friede) doch 
verhindert. Maurice died in 1625. Frederick Henry, his successor, did 
not hinder the peace, for we find in his memoirs, L’on croit que si le 
traicté se fust fait ἃ Maestricht a la faveur de nostre armée, que l’on 
Veust conclu en peu de temps avec grand avantage de |’ Estat (‘Mém. de 
F. H.’ p. 157). Again, it is not true to say that Frederick Henry exerted 
himself to the uttermost (au/s dusserte, p. 17) to wrest the stadtholdership 
of Friesland from his cousin Count William Frederick (not Frederick 
William, p. 17) of Nassau Dietz. For evidence that he was pushed for- 
ward by others against his own inclination see the EnauisH Hisroricau 
REVIEW, V, p. 288. On p. 18 occurs the statement that Queen Henrietta 
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Maria came to the Hague in 1642 wm ihre Tochter Maria mit des. 
Prinzen Sohn Wilhelm zu verheirathen. Dr. Mitzukuri forgets that the 
wedding had already taken place in London on 12 May 1641. 

Such faults apart, the monograph of Dr. Mitzukuri is an excellent. 
piece of work, and the writer shows that he has acquired—and it is not an 
easy acquirement—a thorough acquaintance with the machinery and work- 
ing of one of the most cumbersome and complicated systems of government. 
that the world has ever seen. Cromwell did not understand it, or he 
would never have for a moment imagined that such a coalition between. 
the two states as he proposed could ever have been effected, still less. 
that the dominant aristocratic burgher party of Holland, whose ascend- 
ency by the Act of Exclusion he did his utmost to strengthen, could ever 
be of service to him in carrying out his great designs for the defence of 
protestantism in Europe. GEORGE EpMUNDSON, 


The Essex Papers. Vol. I. Edited for the Camden Society by 
Osmunp Arry. 1890. 


THe first volume of the ‘Essex Papers’ contains selections from the 
official and private correspondence of the Earl of Essex during the first. 
three years of his viceroyalty in Ireland, from August 1672 to April 1675. 
The editor has made careful choice from the vast bulk of manuscript he 
had to deal with, and has brought together some two hundred papers, all 
of which are full of interest. The chief value of the book consists in the. 
light it throws upon the earl’s Irish administration. The condition 
of the country seems to have been almost hopelessly bad in 1672. The 
soldiers were seldom paid, and without arms; even the Dublin magazine 
had been burnt in the preceding summer, and not replaced. Trade was 
almost destroyed ‘for want of a guard on the coasts,’ yet the king had 
not ‘in his kingdom one harbour fortified, so as to defend his own or his. 
subjects’ ships in case of need.’ 

Kssex’s policy, clearly set forth in his own letters, was directed towards. 
the upholding of the protestant interest in Ireland, but it did not include 
persecution of the Roman catholics. He was not willing, indeed, that 
the latter should be capable of holding office as magistrates, except in 
special cases where the king should exercise his power of dispensing 
with the oath of supremacy. ‘I do verily believe,’ he says, ‘that if 
Romanists be admitted to the Magistracy in Corporations, it will upon 
the whole be a hindrance to trade here; for I am confident .. . that. 
if this should once be allowed, many wealthy trading Protestants would 
upon that score withdraw themselves and their stocks’ (p. 19). On the 
other hand, Essex refused to carry out the order for disarming the 
Roman catholics, and the letter in which he gives his reasons for 
opposing the policy of disarmament (p. 124) is a good instance of his 
good sense and prudence. In carrying out this policy the viceroy had to 
contend against the intolerant zeal of the English house of commons, 
and also against the Ulster noneonformists, whom he looked upon as 
more restless and dangerous even than the Roman catholics. The pres- 
byterians had increased rapidly in numbers since the days of Wentworth, 
and in 1678 their number was reckoned by Essex at about 80,000 or 
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100,000 fighting men. A further element of danger lay in the fact of 
their close connexion with the discontented Scots, which Essex mentions. 
Essex’s policy in matters of trade was as liberal as in religion. He 
was anxious to help Ireland to recover from the ill-effects of the Dutch 
war, which almost destroyed all trade. He therefore was in favour of 
some relaxation of the restrictions imposed on the export of manufactured 
woollen goods, although his revenue would be lessened by it, as also by 
the proposal to allow the export of cattle to England. A good example 
of English commercial jealousy is given on p. 54, in the report of 
commissioners, concerning the question of allowing the Irish to trade 
with the colonies: but more interesting than the details of the policy of 
Essex is the clear statement of the difficulties he had to contend against 
from the English court, and from self-seeking courtiers. The proposal to 
create an Irish militia was opposed, since it would have meant giving 
undue power to Orrery, whom Essex feared as Wentworth feared Antrim. 
Frequent instances occur of the lord lieutenant’s attempts to prevent 
the injustice of corrupt officials, who were so quick in getting pardons from 
England that he could not touch them. Like Wentworth again, Essex 
lived in continual fear of losing the support of the king; letter after 
letter from England assures him that his fear is unfounded, and William 
Harbord’s careful reports of his conversations with Charles show that 
Eissex’s suspicion was shared by his confidential correspondent, who feared 
that the opposition of the duke of York and Lauderdale would ruin 
his friend. Other troubles from the English court had to be met by 
Essex. Phoenix Park was only saved from being given to the duchess 
of Cleveland by the offer of the levy of a general tax throughout Ireland 
as compensation; and the charge of 8,000/. for a necklace for the 
duchess of Portsmouth was a heavy demand on the Irish exchequer. 

There are many interesting notices of English affairs during the 
troubles of 1678 and 1674. We hear of Nell Gwyn at supper with 
Buckingham and Mr. Speaker, of the king’s speech in opening parliament 
in January 1674, when he ‘ fumbled’ in delivering it, ‘and made it worse 
than in the print.’ More important, we hear of the keen struggle of 
king and parliament, of the strong feeling against the Roman Catholics, 
of the opposition of the commons, and the fears of Charles’s ministers 
for their safety. 

Mr. Airy has done his work as editor well. He has wisely limited his 
notes to mere explanations of persons, and references which would not 
be obvious to the reader; he has therefore left the letters to tell their own 
tale, as they do very clearly. They do not add much to our knowledge of 
the actual events of English history during the years 1672-5, but they 
give excellent illustrations and examples of what we knew before. For 
the history of Ireland they are of great value, as giving not only an 
account of Essex’s rule, but also as giving very clearly, and in his own 
words, the principles and ideas upon which that rule was based. 

G. N. RicHarpson. 
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The Life and Times of Anthony Wood, Antiquary, of Oxford, 1682-1695, 
collected, &¢., by ANDREW CrarK, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College 
and Vicar of St. Michael’s, Oxford. Vol. I. (Oxford: for the Oxford 
Historical Society, at the Clarendon Press. 1891.) 

The Colleges of Oxford: their History and Traditions. Twenty-one 
Chapters contributed by Members of the Colleges. Edited by ANDREW 
Cuark, M.A. (London: Methuen. 1891.) 


In addition to the diary or autobiography of Anthony Wood already 
edited by Hearne and (both for the ‘ Athenae’ and also for the short-lived 
‘ Keclesiastical History Society’) by Dr. Bliss, we have in the ‘ Life and 
Times’ now issued by the Oxford Historical Society full information from 
Wood’s hitherto unpublished account-books and other papers, all arranged 
in the nearest chronological order possible, and with much greater 
completeness than Huddesford or the other editors achieved. The 
industry with which this task has been performed by Mr. Clark deserves 
the highest commendation ; but this will come as no novelty to those who 
know his four volumes of the ‘ Register (of Matriculations, Degrees, &c.) 
of the University of Oxford,’ which he has already contributed to the 
publications of the Oxford Historical Society in continuation of the earlier 
volume by the Rev. C. W. Boase, as well as the two thick volumes of 
Wood’s ‘ City of Oxford,’ issued by the same society under Mr. Clark’s 
editorship. There is much that is petty in this work, as there is in 
Boswell’s Johnson, or in Pepys, or (shall we not say it) in Evelyn or in 
Madame d’Arblay, and yet how few books are more entertaining than 
these, and how many less instructive ! 

We are all of us small-minded in greater or less degree ; and very few 
there are but take some interest in noting such things as the price of a 
ton of coals or of a cup of coffee two or three centuries ago; while to 
Oxonians past and present, the living picture of town and college life has 
a peculiar charm. Besides this, in spite of certain peculiarities of 
character, there is in Wood, as also in Hearne—whose ‘ Collections’ 
have been recently edited by Mr. C. E. Doble—a spice of the middle-class 
Englishman which takes our fancy. And even when the glamour of 
romance is dispelled and the gilding rubbed off, as it is most certainly 
in such diaries, there is still a fascination in the history of the Stuart 
times. Oxford in particular had then been brought (wantonly it may 
be) into touch with the pulses of English life. Oxford, within the 
memory of most of us now living, has seen no such stirring times; but 
Anthony Wood in the seventeenth century had an elder brother in the 
siege of Drogheda, and could himself remember the mustering of the 
scholars under arms at Oxford and the king reviewing his ill-fated army, 
and how Charles rode into Christ Church, and how the schoolboys’ heads 
were turned with soldiering, and the scholars’ minds distracted by the 
maids of honour, who came to chapel in what was conventionally supposed 
to be the dress of angels; and then the siege, and the influx of the 
puritans—not all such useless men when you got to know them, but 
troublesome; and by-and-by the restoration of the Book of Common 
Prayer, and Charles 11 touching for the king’s evil in Christ Church 
choir. With the instinct of an historian Wood makes his manuscript 
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a history of his own times, all the more valuable, perhaps, because, unlike 
Burnet, he did not himself pass them through the press before they fell 
into his readers’ hands. The criticisms which he passes on the state of 
men and things which he had known have all the freshness of the diary 
written by a young man of talent to please himself, with just the spice of 
expectation that it may sooner or later find other readers. 

Since the days of Ingram and Le Keux not only have fresh documents 
been brought to light, and others rendered more accessible, and the study 
of history developed, but the colleges themselves have been growing their 
own history in more ways than one. Fresh colleges also have been growing 
up: Keble has sprung from the seed which Newman and Manning could 
not take, and presumably would not have wished to take, away with them 
from Oxford, any more than Newman would have rooted up the snap- 
dragon upon the wall. Hertford has revived on the site of that Magdalen 
_ Hall which was once a nursery of English puritans. In the collection of 
chapters on the colleges which Mr. Clark edits, Mr. Lock has given 
a clear account of the rise and present state of Keble College, thus 
preserving a record of certain facts which in a short time might otherwise 
be forgotten. The vicissitudes of Hart Hall and the curious tale of Dr. 
Richard Newton’s vigorous efforts after college reform in the last century 
have been recounted by Mr. Hastings Rashdall, who, as a former scholar 
of New College, has written the account of that foundation also. He 
devotes three or four of the twenty pages which fall to the share of most 
of the contributors in this collection to tracing the career of a scholar of 
St. Mary Winton, and he has rightly claimed for Wykeham the origination 
of ‘the Oxford tutorial system.’ Mr. Rashdall’s ‘ Origines of the University . 
of Paris’ will be remembered by readers of the ENGuisn HisToricaL 
Review. His contribution to the history of the Black Friars in Oxford 
(Oxford Historical Society ‘ Collectanea ’ II., 1890) followed up the line 
suggested by J. R. Green after the publication of a monograph by the 
Rev. W. G. Dimock Fletcher in 1882. 

The account of the collegiate foundation which Walter de Merton 
established to oppose the influence of the regular orders has naturally 
been undertaken by the warden. Dr. Brodrick has revised what he 
brought out in the ‘ Memorials’ of his college in 1885. Among other things, 
his description of ‘ scrutinies’ and ‘ variations,’ the ignis regentiwm and rex 
fabarum will be read with interest. An excursus on the Rex Natalicius, 
or Christmas Prince, was contributed to the second volume of ‘ Collectanea ’ 
of the Oxford Historical Society some years ago, by Mr. H. H. Henson, of 
All Souls. Dr. Magrath has told us elsewhere how an inquiry from Mrs. 
Arthur Evans set him to work upon the study of his archives, and we may 
thank her for having done so. Dr. Fowler’s sketches of college life at 
Corpus are fresh and full of valuable matter put forward in an attractive 
way. He has had rather larger scope allowed him in respect of space than 
those authors who have had to treat of colleges which have enjoyed the 
privilege of a separate history already in print. Thus, a special interest 
attaches to the chapter on Balliol College by Mr. Reginald Poole, who 
describes the Renaissance movement. That on Oriel is by Mr. C. L. 
Shadwell, to whom we had already been indebted for the publication of the 
fourteenth-century catalogue of his college library, and who now throws 
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some light upon the influence exercised by former bishops of Lincoln. Mr. 
Llewelyn Thomas tells us how Wales acquired a hold upon the offices of 
the Bodleian in the eighteenth century, and how James Howell and Beau 
Nash and Dr. Johnson, among others, had more or less connexion with 
Jesus College. Pembroke College under the Georges is graphically sketched 
by Mr. Douglas Macleane, while the editor of the volume, Mr. A. Clark, 
contributes a clear account of the constitution, studies, and history of 
Lincoln, including some tales of that college a century ago which rival 
some of Gunning’s reminiscences of Cambridge, but which we will not 
spoil by repetition. 

The editing of the book is admirably done. In view of a future 
reissue, we may here note the misprinting of two names—that of St. 
Cosmas on p. 125, and that of the late bishop of Salisbury on p. 462. A 
summary of the contents of each chapter, though otherwise desirable, 
would probably have made the book just too bulky for a single volume, 
and some of the chapters would have required special skill to epitomise. 

Cur. WoRDSWORTH. 


Rodney. By Davip Hannay. (London: Macmillan. 1891.) 


Mr. Hannay’s ‘ Life of Rodney’ may be called an independent attempt 
by an author who has made a study of sea affairs to measure the place of 
that great admiral in the history of the royal navy. If we do not find it 
all we could wish, it may at least be said that there is room for difference 
of opinion. The author, therefore, will not quarrel with us if we observe 
that he is evidently impressed with the need of departing from the tra- 
ditional treatment of his subject, such as Lord Stanhope adopted from 
Mundy’s Life and Letters of Lord Rodney; and he certainly succeeds in 
producing a very different picture; but we are not sure that the oldest 
one is not in reality the more truthful. In the first place there seems to 
be some deficiency in the estimate here given of Rodney’s earlier career. 
His conduct in Hawke’s battle off Ushant was so distinguished that it 
might well have been given more fully than in two or three sentences ; 
and his resolute action in bringing Captain Fox to a court-martial might 
well have been employed as a favourable illustration of his similar conduct 
in later years. When engaged in reducing his inefficient subordinates in 
the West India fleet to proper discipline, he was, in reality, using the only 
possible means of saving his country from impending ruin. Many of the 
captains were spoilt by a long peace and violent political strife. As he 
says in one of his excellent letters given by Mundy: ‘It is the misfortune 
of sea officers in general to know little of the world, and to be bred in 
seaport towns where they keep company with few but themselves. This 
makes them so violent in party, so partial to those who have sailed with 
them, and so grossly unjust to others. Do them justice, and make them 
do their duty.’ It is a mistake to disparage Rodney on this point in com- 
parison with Nelson. The principles of the two men were exactly the 
same; but Nelson began his great career in command of fleets at a time 
when the navy had already received the training which the long peace 
preceding Rodney’s battles could not give. Himself an elderly man, the 
latter admiral brought to bear on unpromising materials the skill and ex- 
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perience which he had gained in the great school of the old war before 
the peace. In no long time these resolute efforts produced the almost per- 
fect machine which commenced the new era of British naval supremacy. 
As Mr. Hannay justly notes, no special signals were required to make the 
ships astern of Rodney’s flag-ship follow him in the novel manceuvre of 
breaking the line. They did what they saw their admiral do. The infe- 
rence is that, like Nelson, he had discussed the manceuvres of fleets with 
such officers as he had learnt to trust, after having unsparingly weeded 
out, as we know he did, those whom he could not trust. 

We are not quite sure that Rodney’s famous innovation in battle 
tactics ought to be called ‘accidental.’ The exact facts can never be 
known ; and neither Clerk of Eldin nor Sir Charles Douglas ought to be 
robbed of a certain share in the honour; but it is best to admit that the 
idea was ‘ in the air, and that Rodney was perfectly familiar with it. At 
the same time he had by no means made up his mind to adopt it as a 
first principle, but only to use it if circumstances plainly invited him to do 
so. Douglas has the merit of pointing out that a favourable opportunity 
was just then presenting itself; the admiral, who alone had the responsi- 
bility, was not so sure; but it did not take long to convince him, and in a 
moment the thing was done, the battle won. With regard to this and 
the preceding partial conflicts of the fleets in the same waters, Mr. 
Hannay deserves all praise for enabling his readers to understand how 
much the physical and geographical conditions of the West Indies 
affected the situation. Without some such guidance these naval cam- 
paigns are unintelligible, but they will no longer be so. The influence 
they exerted in the struggle with the American colonies requires 
however more space than is here assigned to the subject, and we 
should have thought it well to notice. the extraordinary circumstance 
which might well be said to have changed the fate of the world. The 
Bonetta was sent from England with despatches to Admiral Arbuthnot, 
the inefficient commander at New York, ordering him to detach a squa- 
dron of line-of-battle ships to augment Rodney’s fleet in the West Indies. 
The captain lost a mast, and put into port at the Isle of Providence. 
There he remained for months without acquainting Arbuthnot, and when 
he did so he omitted to send his all-important despatches. The delay left 
Rodney too far inferior to the French to bring them to action. As he 
himself says, and we may well believe, he thus lost his chance of a great 
victory ; nor could he fight his decisive battle for two years. Had the 
French been beaten at the earlier date, the American colonists could not 
have held out as they did, solely though the incompetence of the British 
commanders. The event hung in the balance, and Rodney’s consummate 
skill could hardly but have turned the scale. 

This omission cannot be charged as a fault. It is, however, a matter 
of surprise that the author should fail to measure the real consequences 
of Rodney’s victory when he obtained it at last. It more than saved the 
empire. The king has been called obstinate because he refused to enter- 
_ tain the idea of peace until France and Spain had been humbled. They 
and the inferior naval powers had taken advantage of the British 
misfortunes to close round the mistress of the seas, and together to de- 
throne her from the imperial position she had attained in the Seven Years 
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War. Never had the country been in a more dangerous and depressed 
condition. Rodney’s victory was followed by Elliott’s fine defence of 
Gibraltar, and almost instantly the negotiations for peace, an excellent 
one for England, commenced. It gave the country the famous decade of 
rest and recovery so splendidly used by Pitt, and enabled her to decide 
the tremendous struggle brought about by the French Revolution and 
Napoleon. ; 

Finally, though it is questionable whether Rodney deserves to be placed 
higher than in a bracket with Hawke, next under Blake and Nelson, there is 
a tendency in this book to be economical in praise of the hero’s peculiar 
merits as a man and an officer. Too much is made of his political sub- 
serviency to patrons, of his pecuniary difficulties, and his desire to obtain 
such emoluments as his profession afforded. The political world was in a 
transition stage, a government by an aristocracy under democratic forms ; 
and such a government can only be worked by methods which we of the 
present day rightly call corrupt. Places and pensions, patronage and 
court favour were the motive powers in the formation of government majo- 
rities. Rodney was not only no worse than his neighbours, but with jus- 
tice nurtured a proud consciousness that he was better. He knew well 
that no salaries, no high commands, could be so great as to overbalance 
the national service which it was in his power to perform, and so it turned 
out. The system was bad, but it produced the men who founded the 
_ modern British empire. Debt was bad, but it was incurred in the elec- 
tions which were necessary for obtaining commands. Rodney was a man 
of honour, an officer devoted to duty, a much more cultivated man than 
naval officers generally were, probably adding, during enforced leisure on 
shore, to the good foundation laid at Harrow. This was what Lord Howe 
also did. He was a fond husband and father, and a man of correct life. 
That he ever drank hard is a mere guess of the author’s, and appears to 
rest on no authority. His courtly manners and good principles made him 
a general favourite, and his grand success at last was the natural crown 
and reward of a life spent in noble service to the king and country whom 
he loved with an old-fashioned loyalty. 

As Mr. Hannay’s book is of merit, and will probably go beyond a first 
edition, it may be well to suggest that the popular style does not require 
such expressions as ‘ one touch more and we can be done with the press- 
gang’ (p. 42, see also p. 167); or that ‘the British official . . . was a 
very great ass’ (p. 44). The use of ‘catch up’ for ‘overtake’ occurs 
more than once ; and the father of modern science in artillery deserves 
an appellation somewhat more respectful than ‘Sir Howard the gunner ’ 
(p. 171). Montaau Burrows. 
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Les Mirabeau: Nouvelles Btudes sur la Société Francaise au XVIII 
Siécle. Par Louis ΡῈ Lommnie. Vols. 1, ΠῚ; Vol. III; Vols. IV, V. 
(Paris: Dentu. 1879, 1889, 1891.) 

Das Leben Mirabeaus. Von Aurrep Srern. 2 vols. (Berlin: 5. 
Cronbach. 1889.) 

Vie de Mirabeau. Par A. Mizréres. (Paris: Hachette. 1892.) 


Tue greatness of Honoré Gabriel Riqueti, comte de Mirabeau, as a poli- 
tical thinker, is becoming more generally recognised, as the period in 
which he played his part as a statesman becomes more remote. The 
French revolution is no longer simply looked upon as the chosen battle- 
ground from which modern theorists may draw their examples for imita- 
tion and for warning; it is no longer regarded as an article of political 
faith, necessary for political salvation, to condemn or to glorify Marie 
Antoinette or Mirabeau, Danton or Robespierre. As generations pass 
away, and more especially as the third French republic becomes more 
solidly established, the events which led to the rise, history, and fall of 
the first French republic will cease to be disputed over by theorists and 
dreamers. They are already leaving the land of political controversy and 
entering the calmer domain of history. [Ill-informed publicists, both in 
England and on the continent, still take sides, and in the vicious manner 
of their ‘predecessors try to make a reputation by pointing out the mistakes 
committed by various leaders during the French revolution or by extrava- 
gantly praising their actions or their motives. But the small band of 
real historical students, who are now engaged in investigating the history 
of the revolution, are endeavouring by the publication and critical exami- 
nation of documents to discover what actually occurred, without imputing 
motives to individuals or deducing doubtful morals. The lessons of 
history become more obvious when the facts are clearly narrated and the 
reader is left to draw his own conclusions, than when the narrator goes 
out of his way to point out the particular ideas which have occurred to 
him, or, to use the jargon of the antiquated school of historians, en- 
deavours to impress his own individuality or personality upon his 
statement of events. No period has suffered more from the irresponsible 
gambols of half-trained and partial writers than the French revolution. 
Innocently ignorant of the laws of criticism, and constitutionally unable 
to wade through the mass of material or to appreciate evidence, these 
writers have succeeded in clouding the historical perspective, and have 
imbued the minds of the reading public with their theories instead of 
laying before it a succinct relation of historical facts. 

As the true history of the French revolution is brought to light, and 
the genuine characters and sentiments of the men who played a part in it 
are studied in the light of their real and authentic speeches, writings, and 
doings, the unique position of Mirabeau as the one great political philo- 
sopher of the period becomes more manifest. A recent writer, in a notice 
on Mr. Burd’s excellent edition of Machiavelli's ‘ Prince,’ remarked with 
great felicity that Aristotle, Machiavelli, De Retz, and Mirabeau are the 
only four political thinkers who have considered politics as a science, and 
have treated statecraft abstractly as divorced from general morality. 
Their political wisdom, as expressed in their writings, surpasses that of 
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the accredited writers on the theory of government, for they alone look 
on political problems from a purely practical point of view. The ques- 
tions of right or wrong, of justice or injustice, are entirely subordinated 
by them to considerations of expediency. Machiavelli soberly discusses 
whether a prince need keep his word of honour; Mirabeau with equal 
seriousness recommends an elaborate system of duplicity to the king, 
whose secret adviser he was. As the waste of time caused by examin- 
ing purely theoretical conceptions of government becomes more obvious, 
and men cease to trouble their minds with abstract ideas, the works of 
the four great practical political thinkers whose names have been men- 
tioned will be studied with the more intentness, for from them can be 
learnt more important lessons than from all the speculators on forms of 
government. The vehicles by which these thinkers convey the results of 
their experience and of their reflections differ greatly in form, and there 
may yet be some modern students who do not rank the ‘ Memoirs’ of the 
Cardinal de Retz, and the ‘ Notes for the Court’ of Mirabeau, with the 
‘* Politics’ of Aristotle, and with the ‘ Prince’ and the ‘ Discourses’ of 
Machiavelli. This is caused by the fact that De Retz and Mirabeau have 
hitherto been generally considered as politicians rather than as political 
thinkers. But as ages pass by, it may be taken for granted that a time 
will come when the epochs of the Fronde and of the first stage of the 
French revolution of 1789 will be studied mainly as the framework for 
the thoughts of De Retz and Mirabeau, just as the career of Cesar Borgia 
in Italy is now chiefly interesting in the light of the thoughts on general 
politics which it suggested to Machiavelli. | 

This exalted view of the importance of Mirabeau is not taken by the 
biographers whose names stand at the head of this review. ° The MM. 
de Loménie, Professor Stern, and M. Méziéres look upon him as a states- 
man, a man of letters, a turbulent politician, and a singularly remarkable 
man, but they have not treated him as one of the great political thinkers 
of the world, a man to be ranked with Aristotle and Machiavelli. It 
would take too long for the present reviewer in a critical notice on 
biographical works to give the reasons with chapter and verse for his 
conviction of the correctness of this view of Mirabeau, but he has stated 
it here in order to emphasise the importance and interest which arises 
from a detailed examination of the life and works of the greatest thinker 
of the revolutionary period. Mirabeau ought not to be considered only 
as a character in the history of the French revolution; he deserves 
careful study at the hands of all students of political science. A com- 
parison of the views of De Retz and Mirabeau with those of Machiavelli 
and Aristotle on politics in its highest sense would afford more valuable 
lessons for a statesman than the analysis of abstract treatises on govern- 
ment, even when written by philosophers of the high mental calibre of 
Hobbes and Montesquieu. And it is probable that in the time to come 
the comments of the great masters of practical politics, who rest their 
conclusions on their own experience and the lessons of history, will take 
the place at present occupied in education by the study of the speculations 
of abstract thinkers. 

Mirabeau has never been adequately considered from this point of 
view. The ‘ Correspondance entre le Comte de Mirabeau et le Comte de 
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la Marck,’ which contains the embodiment of his political wisdom, has 
never been reprinted. But his biography has now been exhaustively 
treated from two distinct points of view in French and in German, by a 
French man of letters, and by a Swiss professor belonging to the German 
school of industrious investigators, so that it is now possible to under- 
stand the sequence of his career. The first requisite for grasping the 
significance of the remarks of a great political thinker is to have a know- 
ledge of the events of his life, so as to be able to discount the effect of 
the prejudices which must be inherent in the mind of every man, how- 
ever philosophical may be his natural temperament. The second 
requisite is to have a thorough and accurate acquaintance with the history 
of the time in which he lived, so as to understand the immediate bearing 
of his remarks, and thus be able to deduce their ultimate application to 
general circumstances. For Machiavelli these requisites have been 
fully supplied. Not only his biography but the events of his time in 
relation to his career have been carefully studied in recent years. For 
Aristotle, alas! the same complete illustration can never be given. For 
De Retz, the materials are ample, and only need to be sifted and arranged. 
For Mirabeau the two larger of the works under review give the necessary 
biographical information ; and the labours of the new school of historians 
are fast clearing away obscurities and laying bare the exact facts of the 
period in which he lived and played his part. 

The sub-title of the French work which stands at the head of this 
article, ‘tudes sur la Société Francaise au XVIII* Siécle,’ gives one 
of the points of view from which the five volumes composing it have been 
written. M. Louis de Loménie, the academician, won his seat among 
the forty of the academy by his admirable studies of French society in 
the eighteenth century, of which the best known are his books on Beau- 
marchais and the Comtesse de Rochefort. The labours of a lifetime had 
ziven him a knowledge of the France of the eighteenth century in every 
aspect, literary, artistic, social, and political, which has never been 
rivalled, and to this knowledge he added the mastery of an exquisite 
style, uniting the merits of the best French writers of the present 
century to the airy grace of their predecessors of the ancien régime. He 
undertook to write upon Mirabeau, when in the full possession of. his 
great powers, matured by his literary experience. Every source of 
information was laid open to him, and his industry took advantage of 
them all. But the greatest advantage, which he was given over every 
other writer who has investigated the career of Mirabeau, consisted in 
the loan to him of the mass of material collected by M. Lucas de 
Montigny, who veiled his relationship to the great orator under his 
designation of the fils adoptif de Mirabeau. M. de Montigny had made 
use of his special sources of knowledge and of Mirabeau’s manuscripts to 
compile the eight volumes published under the title of ‘Mémoires de 
Mirabeau.’ In this work, however, filial piety is more conspicuous than 
historical or literary ability, and all readers felt on its perusal that the 
life of Mirabeau yet remained to be written, that the career of Mirabeau 
yet remained to be explained, that the character of Mirabeau yet 
remained to be elucidated. Some years after the publication of the 
‘Mémoires’ the ‘ Correspondance entre Mirabeau et la Marck’ appeared, 
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throwing a flood of light on the life, the political opinions and actions, 
and the character of the statesman, and supplying the key to the enigma 
of his conduct during the revolution. Since that time the history of the 
revolution as a whole is being explored in all its darkest recesses, and truth 
is being substituted for declamation in the consideration of its problems. 
It was therefore with different qualifications, and under changed con- 
ditions to those which beset M. de Montigny, that M. Louis de Loménie 
undertook to write the life of Mirabeau. He did not project a mere 
biography. He resolved rather to study the man in relation to his 
century, and to show alike how he influenced his period and how his — 
period influenced him. And further M. Louis de Loménie, understand- 
ing the marvellous complexity of the character and genius of his subject, 
determined to write the history of his family. The question of the 
heredity of genius was not twenty years ago the burning topic it is to- 
day. But M. Louis de Loménie saw how the nature of his ancestors, 
of the brave old soldier grandfather, of the economist father, and of 
the self-sacrificing uncle, all helped to explain the character of 
Mirabeau. He understood that Mirabeau’s tumultuous youth and his 
wandering manhood formed factors in the development of his genius. 
With these various considerations fully grasped, M. de Loménie called 
his great work, which was to be the crowning pinnacle of his literary 
fame, ‘Les Mirabeau.’ The first two volumes, which, with their graphic 
portraiture of a family history in the eighteenth century, with their 
admirable studies of the physiocrat Marquis de Mirabeau, the Ami des 
Hommes, and of the gallant Bailli de Mirabeau, were on their appearance 
in 1879 recognised as a French classic, were all that their gifted author 
was enabled to complete. The unfinished torso of a great work excited 
the keenest admiration, and the present reviewer in the preface to the 
first volume of his ‘ History of the French Revolution,’ published in 
1886, ventured to speak ‘of the regretted death of the Academician, 
Louis de Loménie, after the publication of the first two volumes of his 
great work “ Les Mirabeau,”’ from the style of which it may well be said 
that the greatest loss the history of the French revolution has received 
for many years was the author’s death before completing the life of the 
greatest statesman of the whole period.’ 

Fortunately, the labour of M. Louis de Loménie has not been thrown 
away. His son, M. Charles de Loménie, had the materials for the com- 
pletion of the work, and the notes of the deceased author at his disposal, 
and now, after an interval of twelve years, the final volumes of ‘ Les 
Mirabeau’ have appeared. With rare self-abnegation M. Charles de 
Loménie has refused to place his name upon the title-page of a work which 
does honour both to his father and himself, and is content to style him- 
self le continwateuwr. His greatest merit is that he has understood his 
father’s design. He has made discreet use of his material, and has given 
for the first time a real picture of Mirabeau himself, and a veracious ac- 
count of the events of his political career. In a work of such magnitude, 
there are, of course, as it is inevitable there must be, some little points to 
which a carping critic might take exception. In certain details it may 
appear that M. Charles de Loménie has under-estimated the importance 
of Mirabeau’s action; and in other places it may seem that he has not 
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appreciated exactly the bent of Mirabeau’s political views. But it is un- 
gracious for a student of the French revolution as a whole to point out 
what he may deem to be blemishes in so great a work; it would be ex- 
tremely unwise of him to insist on the correctness of his particular 
- Opinions in opposition to the carefully weighed judgments of a biographer 
who has spent so many years in studying the life of his hero in its 
minutest circumstances. It is enough to say that the promise of the 
early volumes by the father is fully carried out in the concluding volumes 
by the son, and that the compliment which M. Charles de Loménie would 
best appreciate, that it is difficult to distinguish between his work and 
that of M. Louis de Loménie, may fairly be paid to him. 

Professor Alfred Stern’s ‘Das Leben Mirabeaus,’ which appeared two 
years before the concluding volumes of Loménie’s ‘ Les Mirabeau,’ is a 
work on an entirely different scale. Instead of five large volumes 
averaging from 500 to 700 pages, it consists of two small volumes of 
something over 800 pages each. Professor Stern divides his work into 
almost equal portions, treating of Mirabeau before and during the 
revolution. It is of more than ordinary merit, showing on every page 
the laborious research which characterises the modern German school of 
historians, and the thorough knowledge of the events of the French 
revolution to be expected from the discoverer, or at least the first ex- 
ponent of the importance, of Karl Oelsner’s ‘ Luzifer, oder gereinigte 
Beitriige zur Geschichte der franzdsischen Revolution.’ Though in no 
sense a great historical work or a great literary production, it deserves, 
and doubtless will receive, careful attention at the hands of all students 
of the period. Its very succinctness and avoidance of declamation give 
it a sphere of usefulness, and it is, on the whole, the best extant bio- 
graphy of Mirabeau to put into the hands of a student who has not the 
leisure to read the more elaborate work of the two De Loménies, or the 
funds to purchase it. 

When it comes to analysing the actual amount of new documentary 
material published in these two important works, it becomes obvious that 
M. Lucas de Montigny in the ‘ Mémoires de Mirabeau,’ and M. de Bacourt 
in the ‘ Correspondance entre Mirabeau et la Marck,’ did not leave much 
for subsequent research to discover. M. Charles de Loménie in an ap- 
pendix to his fifth and last volume gives a few letters, hitherto unprinted, 
of which the most interesting is a letter from the orator to his uncle, the 
Bailli de Mirabeau, whose attractive character, exhibiting both the good 
qualities and the prejudices of the eighteenth century, has been so ad- 
mirably delineated by M. Louis de Loménie. It is dated 28 Oct. 1789, 
and shows how at the height of his fame Mirabeau could find time to 
write a long letter to the most estimable of his relations. In the following 
words he respectfully combats the Bailli’s attachment to the dying ancien 
régime, which had been expressed with regard to the frantic proceedings 
of the Constituent Assembly on 4 Aug. 1789. 

‘Ce que vous me faites l"honneur de me dire sur la précipitation des 
arrétés du 4 δοῦν est encore entiérement conforme ἃ mes principes, mais 
je ne puis croire, quand méme la plus grande partie du royaume n’aurait 
pas adhéré ἃ ces arrétés, que l’Assemblée ait excédé ses mandats. Au 
lieu d’une renonciation, bien moins solennelle qu’un décret, j’aurais 
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voulu que toutes les questions des priviléges et des fiefs eussent été 
discutées. On aurait moins détruit, mais on aurait excité moins de pré- 
vention ; chaque parti aurait regagné par la conciliation des esprits ce 
qu'il aurait perdu par des sacrifices. On aurait du moins évité d’écraser 
sous un monceau de ruines l’édifice naissant de la liberté. Ce n’est pas, 
mon trés cher oncle, que j’aie le moindre regret 4 l’abolition du systéme 
féodal. Je connais sur cela vos respectables principes. Vous pensez qu’un 
seigneur de fief n’est qu’un utile protecteur de ses vassaux, et jugeant 
des autres par vous-méme, des principes par votre coeur, ou de ce qui 
est possible par ce que vous faites, vous craignez, qu’exposé ἃ toute la 
voracité de gens de palais, et ἃ toutes les rapines des usuriers, le peuple 
des campagnes soit désormais sans défense. Mais veuillez bien penser, 
mon trés cher oncle, que pour le malheur de l’humanité des seigneurs 
qui vous ressemblent sont trés rares.’ 

The concluding sentences of this most interesting letter display the 
affectionate nature of Mirabeau. The graceful words in which he pro- 
tests his unaltered attachment for his scapegrace brother, Mirabeau- - 
Tonneau, his love for his uncle, and even his respect for his tyrannical 
father, deserve quotation. 

‘Les conseils,’ he says, ‘ par lesquels vous avez daigné terminer votre 
lettre m’ont pénétré tout a la fois de reconnaissance et de respect. Ce ne 
sera jamais en vain que je me rappellerai votre précieux exemple et celui 
de mon respectable pére. Le défaut de concorde domestique m’a assez 
causé de maux pour que je doive en sentir tout le prix; et je me croirais 
bien malheureux si je pouvais prévoir que jamais aucune diversité 
d’opinion fit capable de diminuer ou d’affaiblir le tendre attachement que 
j’ai pour le second neveu de mon oncle. Je m’apercois trop tard que je 
vous écris une bien longue et fatiguante lettre, mais pardonnez ἃ la satis- 
faction que j’éprouve ἃ m’entretenir avec vous. Des succés dans la tribune, 
des applaudissements dans la galerie, et méme le despotisme de 1’éloquence, 
ne valent pas un quart d’heure d’une occupation qui réunit parfaitement 
pour mon ceeur le devoir et le sentiment.’ 

M. Charles de Loménie also gives in this appendix an admirable biblio- 
graphy of the works of Mirabeau, whether published under his own name 
or anonymously, and of all the literature which has been printed about 
him. The most interesting portion of this bibliography is the list of 
Mirabeau’s unprinted works, formerly in the possession of M. Lucas de 
Montigny; these manuscripts have been freely used by M. Charles de 
Loménie, and the most curious of them seems to be the sermon which he 
composed for a protestant pastor under the title of: ‘de la nécessité 
d’une autre vie et des consolations de l’homme juste sur la terre.’ Both 
M. de Loménie and Professor Stern have paid great attention to the 
question of the use Mirabeau made of collaborators for his speeches in the 
Constituent Assembly ; both authors have frequently consulted the valuable 
information afforded by M. Philippe Plan’s book on Reybaz, published in 
1874 under the title of ‘ Un collaborateur de Mirabeau;’ and from their 
painstaking researches we are enabled considerably to amplify the list of 
speeches, in which Mirabeau used the services of collaborators, given in 
M. Aulard’s ‘Les Orateurs de l’Assemblée Constituante,’ pp. 165, 166. 
Professor Stern also prints several valuable letters of and docu- 
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ments on Mirabeau in appendices to his volumes, of which may be par- 
ticularised his quotations from Karl Oelsner and from the unpublished 
memoirs of the Italian adventurer Gorani, of whom M. Mare Monnier 
has given such a striking picture in his ‘Un Aventurier Italien du siécle 
dernier,’ 1885. 

It only remains to be said that, observing strictly the wholesome tone 
which is so perceptible in all the works of the modern French and German 
schools of historians, neither M. de Loménie nor Professor Stern has 
written a eulogy of Mirabeau or an apology for Mirabeau. Both books 
are sober studies, not frantic declamations. If anything, his latest 
biographers fail to understand his greatness as a political thinker, 
and underrate his influence. They write of him as a man, an 
orator, a politician, not as a great statesman. This makes their 
books the more valuable; for when, in the future, some competent 
writer undertakes to discuss Mirabeau as one of the world’s great 
thinkers, and not merely as a leader in the early years of the French 
revolution, he will have at his disposal a body of authentic infor- 
mation on Mirabeau’s life and the part he took in public affairs 
which will make his task comparatively easy. Professor Stern, it may be 
added, gives but a short and bare Personenregister in the place of an 
index, while M. de Loménie gives no index at all. It is to be hoped that 
in a future edition M de Loménie will repair this omission, for the 
undoubted value of ‘Les Mirabeau,’ not only to students of the French 
revolution but to all readers of modern history and modern literature, 
will be immensely enhanced by the addition of a thorough classified index 
to the five volumes. 

Since the above notice was written, M. A. Méziéres, the academician, 
has published a popular life of Mirabeau. Such a book for the use of the 
general reader was made necessary by the more elaborate works, which 
have been noticed. M. Méziéres is in many respects well qualified for the 
task he has undertaken. He was an intimate friend of M. Louis de- 
Loménie, and appreciated his labours, and at the same time he is a suc- 
cessful man of letters, whose writings are universally popular. His ‘ Vie 
de Mirabeau’ ranks among the best of his books; it is both interestingly 
and gracefully written, and its facts are based on the best and latest 
authorities. It is essentially a book for the general reader, and not for 
the student, and is certain to attain a large circulation. The memory of 
M. Louis de Loménie is fittingly honoured by the completion of his last 
and greatest work by his son, M. Charles de Loménie, and by the popu- 
larisation of the results of his researches by his friend and colleague at 
* the academy, M. Mézieéres. H. Morse STEPHENS. 


Mémoires du Général Baron de Marbot. 8 vol. (Paris: Plon. 1891.) 


THESE memoirs are worthy of the immense popularity which they have 
gained. Rarely have the events of a remarkable epoch been presented to 
the world in a form so attractive, and at the same time so accurate. 
Their merit lies primarily in their very simplicity. Their author, a man 
of undoubted honour, was himself present at nearly all the great historic 
battles during the period between 1798 and 1815. He was aide-de-camp 
VOL. VII.—NO. XXVII. QQ 
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successively to five of the most distinguished French marshals. He 
commanded the 28rd Chasseurs, which formed part of the second army 
corps during the Russian campaign of 1812. He was at Madrid with Murat, 
at Saragossa with Lannes. He was present at Corunna; he later accom- 
panied Masséna to Portugal. His descriptions of Marengo, Austerlitz, 


Jena, Eylau, Friedland, Essling, and Wagram are excellent. The light 


he throws upon Busaco and Fuentes d’Onoro is most valuable. He was 
a witness not only of Napoleon’s greatest triumphs, but also of his 
disasters, such as the passage of the Beresina, Leipzig and Waterloo. 
He saw the emperor’s system, which proved so successful in Germany and 
Italy, fail in Poland, in Russia, and in Portugal. After the fall of Napoleon 
he was compelled to leave France, but returned in 1830, served as general 
under the duke of Orleans at Antwerp and in Algiers, was made a baron 
and peer of France in 1845, and died in 1854. 

These memoirs must be taken seriously. The personal adventures of 
Marbot, his hairbreadth escapes, his hazardous expeditions, his anecdotes 
of the many famous French soldiers of the period, are sufficient by 
themselves to render his reminiscences peculiarly interesting. But in 
addition to the author’s own experiences we have a first-hand account of 
many well-known events and celebrated battles, we have short biographies 
of Napoleon’s marshals and some striking reflections on the policy 
pursued by the directory, and later by the emperor. It is very instructive 
to compare Marbot’s account of the battles in the Spanish peninsula with 
that of Napier. The ‘Souvenirs d’un Officier Polonais’—one General 
de Brandt—whose interesting little volume is not so well known as it 
deserves to be, can also with advantage be read side by side with Marbot’s 
description of his Spanish and Russian campaigns. 

Though these memoirs add little to our knowledge of the revolu- 
tionary period, they do add something. They confirm our view that 
the majority of the conventionals were after all men of very mediocre 
capacity, and that their tenure of power was in the main due to the stupidity 
and cowardice of the masses. J’ai vu, writes Marbot, pendant mon 
extl en 1815, wne foule de conventionnels qui, obligés comme moi de 
sortir de France, n’avaient pas la moindre fermeté, et qui m’ont avoué 
depuis qu’ils n’avaient voté la mort de Lowis XVI et une foule de décrets 
odieux que pour sawver leur propre téte. We have a very clear account 
of the relations between the directory and Masséna before the battle of 
Ziirich. Had it not been for the good sense of one of the aides-de-camp 
of Marbot’s father, Masséna would have been dismissed, and probably the 
French cause ruined. Sieyés’s intrigues before and after the return of 
Bonaparte from Egypt are well described, as is Bernadotte’s plot with its 
wide ramifications in 1801 to overthrow the First Consul. Later on, in 
1806, Marbot had excellent opportunities for studying the actual condition 
of the Prussian army, and his account of the military power of Frederick 
William ITI is very instructive. His campaigning in Spain and Portugal 
as aide-de-camp successively to Bernadotte, Murat, Lannes, and Masséna 
is most interesting. During 1808 and 1809 he witnessed the opening 
scenes of the Peninsular War. He rescued Godoy, and took part in the 
suppression of the insurrection in Madrid when the Spaniards, furious: at 
Napoleon’s perfidious conduct at Bayonne, turned against Murat and gave 
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the French troops an experience of street fighting. Sent by Murat with 
the news of the suppression of this outbreak, he had a very characteristic 
interview with Napoleon, and was present at the well-known scene between 
Charles IV and his son Ferdinand. On Murat’s elevation to the throne 
of Naples in June 1808 Marbot returned to Paris, but in November was 
again at Bayonne as aide-de-camp to Lannes, whom he was to serve till 
the death of that intrepid general after Essling. The gravity of the 
situation in Spain had become apparent to Napoleon, and the young and 
feeble conscripts who had excited the derision of the Spaniards were being 
rapidly reinforced by large bodies of infantry and cavalry, veterans who 
had fought at Jena, Eylau, and Friedland. Marbot’s account of the 
campaign ending with Corunna and of the siege of Saragossa brings out 
vividly the rapidity of the emperor’s movements, his hatred of the 
English, the bitter hostility of the Spaniards and their patriotic 
determination to die sooner than yield to the French. Marbot asserts 
that the real credit of the defence of Saragossa belongs to General Saint- 
Mare, a Belgian officer, and not to Palafox, who upon the opening of the 
siege became seriously ill and remained so till after the fall of the town. 

In April 1810 Marbot, after the conclusion of the Wagram campaign, 
returned to Spain as aide-de-camp to Masséna, filled with presentiments 
of evil which were fully justified in the campaigns of that and the 
following year. The descriptions of the battles will be read with great 
interest, and though there is little new matter to be found in them it is 
an advantage to have so excellent an account from the French side. Stiil 
more valuable is Marbot’s exposition of the causes of the failure of the 
French in Spain. Misunderstandings and jealousies prevailed among the 
marshals during the German and Russian campaigns, but in Spain, 
owing to Napoleon’s absence, the effects of the dissensions were particularly 
disastrous. L’anarchie la plus compléte régna parmi les maréchaux et 
chefs des divers corps del’armée frangaise. Chacun, se considérant comme 
indépendant, se bornait a défendre la province occupée par ses propres 
trowpes, et ne voulait préter secours, ni en hommes mi en subsistances, ὦ 
ceux de ses camarades qui gowvernaient les contrées voisines. Of the 
numerous instances adduced by Marbot to prove the existence of these 
fatal squabbles the most noticeable is, perhaps, that of Bessiéres, whose 
refusal to co-operate with Masséna during the battle of Fuentes d’Onoro 
was on a par with his quarrel with Lannes at Essling and his fatal 
advice to Napoleon at Moskova. The principal cause of the jealousies 
among the generals in Spain was, according to Marbot, the continued 
presence of Madame X. with Masséna’s force. In fact, we have now a 
clear, unvarnished account of Masséna’s life during the Peninsular war, and 
with it a valuable addition to our knowledge of the causes of the French 
disasters. On the whole, in spite of his occasional dilatoriness and avarice, 
Masséna’s reputation as a general will probably be raised after the perusal 
of these memoirs. He fought Busaco against his better judgment; he 
refused to attack the English lines at Torres Vedras; he held Wellington 
in check by his admirable choice of the position of Santarem ; his retreat 
from Portugal was a masterpiece. Had it not been for his solicitude for 
Madame X., and had the other marshals always loyally co-operated with 
him, Masséna’s list of victories would have been largely augmented. 
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In chap. xxxi. of yol. ii. there is a description of Soult’s campaign 
in Portugal, chiefly interesting on account of the light thrown upon 
his relations with the Portuguese. Marbot declares that the crown 
of Portugal was formally offered to Soult. The circumstances connected 
with the matter have never been thoroughly explained, and consequently 
Marbot’s contribution towards the elucidation of this curious episode in 
Soult’s career is distinctly worth attention. In his account of the retreat 
from Moscow he criticises several of Ségur’s statements and denies that 
the troops were ever reduced to eat human flesh. He treats too with the 
utmost scorn Ségur’s attempts to palliate the conduct of the Austrian 
Schwartzenburg, who commanded the right wing of the French army in 
1812. He was keenly alive to the dangerous consequences of allowing 
the two wings of the army to be composed of Prussians and Austrians 
respectively; he thoroughly comprehended the main causes of the collapse 
of the expedition to Russia, and lays them before us in a remarkably 
lucid manner; he approved of and defends Napoleon’s departure from 
Smorgoni. 

Though there is no description of the Hundred Days, or of the battle 
of Waterloo, one of his letters on Waterloo, written in 1830 to Grouchy, 
contains a remarkable account of a very serious mistake made by 
Napoleon, and throws some additional light on the emperor’s plan of 
operations. In this highly interesting letter Marbot tells us how he, as 
colonel of the 7th Hussars, was sent with his regiment and a battalion 
of infantry to form a junction with Grouchy, whom Napoleon expected to 
join him after defeating the Prussians at Wavre. Though it soon became 
evident to Marbot that the Prussians and not Grouchy’s detachment were 
advancing in force, Napoleon insisted que cette troupe ne powvait étre que 
le corps du maréchal Grouchy venant de Limal, et poussant devant lui 
quelques Prussiens égarés. With these Prussiens égarés, whose arrival, 
expected and arranged for by Wellington, was to prove so momentous for 
- the French cause, Marbot sustained a long and terrible struggle in the 
evening of that fatal day. Grouchy’s operations have, as is well known, 
been the subject of much dispute. Marbot states that it is his conviction 
that the emperor expected the arrival of Grouchy’s force at Waterloo. 
But, as he says, swr quot cet espowr étart-il fondé ? 

The general value of these memoirs is greatly enhanced by the fact 
that Marbot had many opportunities of seeing Napoleon, and the numerous 
anecdotes of the emperor, of his conduct in Portugal, in Germany, and in 
Russia, of his magnanimity, courage, knowledge of men, of his obstinacy, 
blindness, and other shortcomings, constitute one of the great attractions 
of the volumes, and enable us to form a truer estimate than before of this 
splendid genius. Marbot’s admiration for Napoleon was unbounded, and 
his memoirs testify in the most telling manner to the extraordinary spell 
exercised over his soldiers by the emperor. But devotion to his chief 
does not prevent him from giving us some very valuable criticisms of the 
conduct and policy of Napoleon. His political audacity is well exemplified 
in the account of his meeting with Marbot’s father at Lyons on his return 
from Egypt, while the French occupation of Spain calls forth a severe 
comment from Marbot, who tells us that he could not but recognise que 
notre cause était mauvaise, et que les Espagnols avaient raison de chercher 
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ὦ repousser des étrangers qui, aprés s’étre présentés chez eux en amis, 
voulaient détréner leur sowverain et s’emparer du royaume par la force ! 
The choice of Marmont to supersede Masséna in 1811 était wne des errewrs 
de Napoléon, as was the trust imposed in Baraguay d’Hilliers, whose 
cowardice during the retreat from Moscow only escaped punishment by 
his opportune death at Berlin. Throughout these volumes he carefully 
notes Napoleon’s errors, political as well as military, the principal of 
which were recognised by the emperor himself in later days. Marbot 
laments the armistice of Bautzen, but he thoroughly appreciates the skill 
shown by Napoleon in the campaign of 1814 in France, when he truly 
declares that the emperor surpassed himself. Jamais général n’avait 
fait prewve de tant de talents, ni réalisé d’aussi grandes choses avec 
d’aussi faibles ressources. The history of Napoleon has yet to be written, 
but it will be difficult to find a more striking picture of the emperor in 
the battle-field than that which is here presented to us. : 

It must always, however, be remembered that Marbot knew little of 
the working of the political machine, and it is very obvious from his 
memoirs that he was not behind the scenes. He was merely a pawn in 
the great game that was being played. He can criticise a military move- 
ment, but his statements about the ordinary political events of his time 
are often inaccurate and misleading. He declares, for instance, that 
Napoleon had no intention of executing the duc d’Enghien, and that the 
death of that prince was due to the over-zeal of Savary. M. Henri 
Welschinger has finally dissipated that legend, if indeed any doubt ever 
existed as to who was really responsible for the death of Enghien. Marboi’s 
whole account too of Villeneuve’s expedition is full of errors. He had 
no idea that it was the forward policy of the Austrians and Russians 
and not the delay of Villeneuve’s fleet that necessitated Napoleon’s march 
to the Danube. His charge against the Englishman Trant (whose name 
he spells as Trent) has been amply refuted by Napier, and it is not true 
to say, Aussi le nom de Trent est-il devenu infdme méme en Angleterre. 
Zealous and capable soldier as he was, Marbot occasionally is wrong in 
his judgment in purely military matters. The Prussians did not fight 
badly at Jena, as he asserts, and his bias against Bernadotte may have 
led him to affirm that it was through his treachery that Davout was at 
Auerstadt exposed to enormous odds. He was wrong too in trying to 
persuade Masséna to attack the English lines of Torres Vedras, and Ney 
and Reynier were probably wise in asserting that the lines were impreg- 
nable, though the insubordination of the former is almost unparalleled in 
military history. In considering Marbot’s highly interesting sketches of 
Napoleon’s marshals allowance must throughout be made for his personal 
likes and dislikes. He had no affection for Bernadotte; he expected 
promotion after Fuentes d’Onoro, and his disappointment probably has 
accentuated the severity of some of his criticisms of Masséna. Still his 
portraits are always worthy of the closest attention. Augereau’s character 
is presented to us in an unusually favourable light; Junot and Oudinot 
come in for severe castigation: the ability of St. Cyr is recognised while 
his weaknesses are revealed. : 

The clearness of the narrative and the charming frankness of the 
author almost disarm criticism. One is, for example, so carried away by 
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the thrilling story of the retreat from Moscow, and of the heroic endurance 
of Marbot and other generals, that one finds oneself sympathising with his 
invectivesagainst the ‘traitor’ York and the treasonable conduct of Schwart- 
zenburg. He is fair on the whole to the enemies of France. He recognises 
the immense superiority of the English fire and formation in the Pe- 
ninsular war as one of the principal causes of the French reverses; he speaks 
of the ‘ brilliant campaign’ of Wellington in 1812; he alludes to Stein as a 
man of ‘ talent and enterprise.’ Where Marbot excels is in his descriptions 
of battles. His picture of Eylau is brilliant, and his. adventures there 
with his charger Lisette seem almost incredible. His remarkable escape 
at the storming of Ratisbon and his perilous mission from Tudela to 
Aranda are narrated in a most graphic manner. Perhaps his faculty for 
describing dramatic situations is best seen in his account of his interview 
with Napoleon in 1809 in the monastery of Mélk, before crossing the Danube 
by night to try and kidnap an Austrian soldier to supply the emperor with 
some essential information. Me prenant alors par la main, le maréchal 
owvre la fenétre du balcon qui domine au loin le Danube, dont immense 
largeur, triplée en ce moment par une tres forte inondation, était de prés 
d’une liewe ! . . . Un vent des plus impétueux agitait le fleuve dont nous 
entendions mugir les vagues. Il plewvait a torrents, et la nuit était des 
plus obscures ; on apercevait néanmoins de l'autre coté une immense ligne 
de feux de bivouac. Lannes having explained the nature of the proposed 
hazardous expedition, Napoleon made the characteristic observation—‘ Re- 
marquez bien que ce n'est pas un ordre que je vous donne; c’est un désir 
que gexprime.’ The spirit of battle runs through the three volumes. 
One realises as one reads the accounts of the various campaigns how small 
a value was placed on life. Animated by devotion to their emperor, officers 
and men vied with each other in taking part in forlorn hopes. The whole 
story of the storming of Ratisbon in 1809 is a capital instance of the 
enthusiasm which pervaded all ranks of the Grande Armée. The war 
fever affected men in different ways. General Macard, who commanded 
a division of cavalry in 1799 at Nice, was accustomed before making a 
charge to strip himself to the waist. Captain Boll, a Wolhynien, who 
served with great bravery in the French service in Spain, according to 
General de Brandt’s testimony, dressed himself with special care before 
going into action. ‘ Les jours de bataille,’ disait-il, ‘sont nos jours de 
féte.’ 

Marbot, unlike many bons racontewrs, does not pretend to be omniscient. 
He confesses his inability to criticise fully the battle of Leipzig, since, being 
colonel of a regiment which had its position assigned to it, he was compelled 
to remain at his post. In the earlier campaigns, as aide-de-camp, he had 
excellent opportunities of observing the arrangement and conduct of the 
various divisions of the armies engaged, and some of his criticisms are, 
from a military point of view, well worth attention. For instance, his 
condemnation of Napoleon’s action in sending Mortier with a large force 
down the left bank of the Danube during the campaign of 1805 seems 
decidedly sound. His criticisms always give one the impression of being 
the carefully considered opinions of a man of great military experience, 
and are always put forward with marked modesty. Touches of dry humour 
are by no means infrequent. After the coronation of the emperor in 
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December 1804, the marshals gave a great ball in his honour, and the 
aides-de-camp had the duty of distributing the tickets. Towt Paris, says 
Marbot, vowlait en avoir ; aussi les aides-de-camp furent-ils assaillis de 
lettres et de demandes ; je n’eus jamais autant d’amis! He is keenly 
alive to the irony of fate when Napoleon, preparing to enter Moscow at 
the head of his victorious forces, hears of the defeat of his armies in Spain. 
He notes, too, with grim humour how the officer who brought the des- 
patches from Spain, and who insisted on taking part in the battle of 
Moskova, was wounded: C’était venir chercher une balle de bien loin! 
Some of the personal adventures in these volumes may be highly 
coloured, the spelling of Portuguese and English names requires revision, the 
knowledge shown of political events is at times faulty; but these exceptions 
made, it can safely be said that a more thrilling history of the Napoleonic 
campaigns in Spain, Germany, and Russia has never before appeared. 
ARTHUR HASSALL. 


Histoire Diplomatique de VEurope depws Ouverture du Congrés de 
Vienne jusqu’a la Cléture du Congrés de Berlin (1814-1878). Par 
A. Desipour. 2 vols. (Paris: Alcan. 1891.) 


M. Desipour, who is already known by a series of short studies on the 
period of the empire, has now attempted a more ambitious work. His 
object is, retracer dans un enchainement raisonné, non tout ce que la 
diplomatie a fait de 1814 d 1878, mais ce en quoi elle a contribué, 
durant cette période, ἃ restaurer, ὦ affirmer ou ὡ compromettre la 
paix générale de Europe (i. p. vii). He excludes, that is, the con- 
sideration of all international relations concerned with commercial 
questions, and the efforts of diplomatists to settle a code of international 
law, except so far as they are connected with purely political history. 
The subject, even limited in this way, is a sufficiently serious undertaking. 
This book, however, is only the first sketch of a larger work to which the 
author proposes to devote the remainder of his life. J/ n’est que l’ébauche 
d’un ouvrage plus étendu, plus dominant, auquel 76 voudrais consacrer 
le reste de ma vie. 

This statement explains the merits and defects of the book. As a 
history of the period it would scarcely be considered satisfactory; as a 
preliminary sketch it has great merits. To take one case, M. Debidour 
advisedly and deliberately never quotes his authorities for any statement ; 
almost the only exceptions are passages at the beginning of the book 
dealing with subjects which he has treated at greater length in his earlier 
work. He contents himself with quoting at the beginning of each chapter 
the authorities for it. Je n’indique pas ict mes autorités, mais 76 les fais 
connaitre exactement au bas de chacun des chapitres. This method is 
perhaps justifiable in a book which aims only at being a preliminary 
sketch, but it is to be regretted that M. Debidour has not allowed himself 
occasionally to make an exception to his rule. There are numerous 
passages in which it is of great importance to know exactly the authorities 
on which particular statements are based. He accepts, for instance, the 
popular account of the massacres of Galicia in 1846; he speaks of 
‘horrible massacres encouraged and paid for by the court of Vienna’ 
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(i. 427), and repeats the accusation (ii. 246). In a foot note he adds 
further details. ‘The Austrian government offered a price of ten florins 
for each insurgent put to death.’ There is no mention of the fact that 
these accusations have been denied, and apparently, to some extent at 
least, disproved. So in the account of the retreat of Napoleon I (i. p. 6), 
of the negotiations between Kossuth and Napoleon III, and Bismarck and 
Napoleon III (ii. 304), we desiderate some more accurate account of the 
authorities which he considers best worthy of credence. 

Generally, however, this omission is less serious because the author 
does not seem to have gone beyond the ordinary and easily accessible 
authorities. He appears in no case to have had recourse to unprinted 
documents. He claims, on the other hand, to have used ‘all the evidence, 
come whence it might, provided that it was serious’ (p. xii), For 
English and French history down to 1848 he appears, in fact, to have con- 
sulted all the most valuable authorities. In German and Italian matters 
his account is less satisfactory; some of the most important works he 
seems not to have used at all. Sybel’s book doubtless appeared too late 
to be available to him, but he has completely neglected the works of 
Treitschke and Biedermann, and made little use of Ranke. The result is 
visible in the narrative; though even in dealing with Prussia he shows 
the admirable impartiality which is his greatest merit, the account of 
Prussian and North German affairs is often vague and even inaccurate. 
The position of the Prussian statesmen at the congress of Vienna is never 
clearly stated ; the whole account of the congress is indeed written too 
much under the influence of Metternich’s memoirs and Talleyrand’s 
correspondence; so (p. 24) the real force of Prussia’s opposition to the 
aggrandisement of Bavaria and the middle states is not explained; the 
assignment of the Rhenish provinces to Prussia, which was a compromise 
suggested apparently by Castlereagh, is made one of the chief objects of 
the Prussian statesmen. Again, the whole account of the Schleswig- 
Holstein difficulties is unsatisfactory ; it is compiled from anti-Prussian 
sources, and he is entirely dominated by the feeling of the smallness of 
Denmark and the greatness of Prussia. He omits to record that the 
Danes were influenced as much as the Germans by a violently aggressive 
patriotic and revolutionary agitation. Again, he never explains the claims 
set up by the duchies that they should not be separated from each other, 
and in consequence he omits altogether the chief objection to the consti- 
tution of 18 Nov. (ii. pp. 264-5). 

In Italian affairs the same fault is often noticeable. There is no sign 
that he has used the very valuable correspondence of Cavour, and in 
consequence the account of Plombiéres and of the diplomatic difficulties 
of Piedmont during the expedition of Garibaldi is very insufficient. Nor 
is there any account of the attempted negotiations between Victor 
Emmanuel and Ferdinand II in April 1865, and the relation of events 
in Central Italy in this year is so compressed as to give a very wrong im- 
pression. The English parliamentary papers about Italy do not seem to 
have been used. In treating the earlier portion English authorities have 
been too much neglected ; the account of the movements of the fleet before 
the outbreak of the war in 1854 require correction by a use of Stratford 
de Redelyffe’s journal and papers. Kinglake’s ‘Crimea’ is strangely 
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omitted from the list of books used. It is, indeed, difficult to see on what 
principle this has been made; there is no attempt to distinguish 
between books which are really first-hand sources, such as Wellington’s 
Despatches, the Metternich Memoirs, or Bismarck’s Correspondence, and 
works which are purely popular, such as Simon’s ‘ Life of Bismarck’ and 
M‘Carthy’s ‘History of Our Own Times.’ It is not complete either 
as a guide to original authorities or as a help to the other literature of 
the subject. They seem indeed to be simply an unarranged list of the 
books that M. Debidour has read. 

It is probably due to this absence of system in the use of authorities that 
there is often a want of clearness and definiteness in the statement of the 
terms of treaties and in following the course of events. The account of 
events of 1848 in Germany is not clear; in the account of the relations 
between the king of Prussia and the assembly at Frankfort there is no 
explanation of the points at issue between the different parties; the 
questions of the absolute veto, of universal suffrage, of the differences 
between the Grossdeutsche and Kleindeutsche are referred to, but not ex- 
plained ; and in consequence the motives for the king’s decision not to 
accept the crown and the various influences brought to bear on him are 
inadequately expounded; a reader not previously acquainted with the 
matter would find it quite impossible to follow the narrative. This, in a 
book which appears to be addressed ad populum, is a serious fault. 

These two faults—the absence of any critical use of his authorities 
and a want of definiteness in narrating complicated negotiations—-will, it is 
hoped, be remedied in the fuller work which the author promises us. On 
the other hand nothing but praise is due to the strict impartiality which 
he generally observes. Even in the cases where the account is one-sided, 
as in those referred to above, this is due as a rule to want of thorough 
investigation and not prejudice. The author professes himself a strong 
adherent of the Revolution; he is in consequence an opponent of the 
Orleanist monarchy and of the second empire. This enables him to do 
more justice to Palmerston than is usually the case with foreign authors ; 
and even in delicate matters, such as the Spanish marriages, the restoration 
of the Pope in 1849, and the outbreak of the war in 1870, his narrative 
seems quite free from national prejudice, though both in the ~Spanish 
marriages and in the Pritchard incident we sometimes find it difficult to 
know exactly what view the author takes, e.g. as to the extent of the dis- 
agreement between Sir Henry Bulwer and Lord Palmerston. 

There is, perhaps, too much tendency simply to repeat the popular 
traditional view. What he wishes to say is always well expressed, gene- 
rally without prejudice or passion, but it is generally a repetition of tra- 
ditional opinion and not often supported by any fresh considerations or 
original matter. 

In a work of this length a certain number of mistakes are inevitable. 
They are, however, neither frequent nor serious. In vol. ii. p. 7 he gives 
the impression that the constitution of Piedmont was promised after the 
revolution in Paris. In vol. ii. p. 87 the armistice after Navara is said to 
have been gained by the mediation of England. This is a confusion with 
the peace made subsequently (cf. p. 46). In vol.-ii. p. 56 he states that 
Prussia sent representatives to the revised diet summoned by Austria. In 
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vol. i. p. 452, note 1, the date of the name Bomba, given to Ferdinand II 
of Naples, is put too soon. The foot notes at the bottom of the page com- 
prise short biographies of all the men mentioned in the text. These 
would be much more useful if placed altogether at the end of the work ; 
the difficulty of finding the place in which the biography of each man is 
given prevents their being useful for reference. The index might also be 
improved. 

The matter is well arranged, full justice is done to the less attractive 
and sensational parts of history, and the events in the smaller states are 
not, as is often the case, neglected. The proportion of the narrative is well 
preserved, and throughout the work the author always keeps his main 
object before him ; he does not allow himself, as a less conscientious writer 
would have done, to be led into descriptions of wars and the more exciting 
events of internal politics. The book is happily free from the news- 
paper mode of treating history so common in books dealing with recent 
events. This is the case even in the last chapters, which deal with matters 
so recent that their history cannot yet be properly written. The admi- 
rable arrangement of the matter and the impartiality and good sense of the 
author will make the book a most valuable aid to the study of the period. 

James W. HEADLAM. 


The Evolution of Property from Savagery to Civilisation. By Paun 
LaFarGcvuE. (London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1890.) 


PROPERTY as we have it to-day took its rise, according to M. Lafargue, 
when the tribal communism of the noble, because uncivilised, savage 
gave way before ‘family collectivism,’ which emerged from within it and 
developed at its expense. Feudalism broke up this newer form of society, 
and then in turn yielded to the bourgeois movement, which, extending as 
regards its economic side over centuries, culminated politically in the 
revolution of 1789. Capitalistic property itself is, in like manner, destined 
to disappear—nay, is already disappearing —before state action and diffused 
social sentiment. In fine, property is an historic category doomed 
henceforth and for ever. To the working out of this thesis Lafargue 
brings some power of epigram and a widish, though casual, reading in the 
field of what is known as anthropology. And, if these could of themselves 
constitute a considerable treatise upon social science, some, at least, of 
the prerogative opinions with which the publishers have prefaced this 
English translation would be justified. The qualities, however, which 
made the magazine articles of ‘ Fergus” pass muster altogether fail to 
secure a verdict for Lafargue’s book. Knowing little of the political 
economy which he yet criticises, ignorant of that Greek and Roman 
history which bulks somewhat large in the story of social evolution, 
dogmatic where he should be tentative, and rhetorical where he should be 
logical, Lafargue is thoroughly unequal to the great task which he has 
set himself. Be his conclusions right or wrong, they at any rate do not 
result in virtue of his methods of proof. 

Does anthropology vouch, so certainly as Lafargue holds, for a 
universal communism of horde or clan prior to the family with its more 
rigid category of property ? If, for reasons religious or scientific, a unity 
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of origin for the human race be taken as fundamental, then doubtless we 
shall be compelled either to explain the dissolution of the family into 
communal promiscuity of living or to accept as our primitive unit the 
horde, which as a fact seems here and there to have obtained. If, 
however, even the barest possibility of a plural origin for mankind be 
conceded, then evidently, while in one instance the ultimate fact for 
historical inquiry might be a communal clan, in another case the 
family might be primary, and Vico’s law of uniformity of development, 
as interpreted by Lafargue, would be pure assumption. But upon Vico’s 
law that all men pass through the same stages of evolution Lafargue’s 
whole theory is based. Moreover, by the use of this postulate of uni- 
formity some curious historical conclusions are elicited. Hither Greece and 
Rome must have passed through a feudal stage in their progress towards 
capitalism or they cannot have been capitalistic. The former alternative 
is absurd ; therefore the non-existence of capitalism in the classic period 
is for Lafargue essential. There is no name, he says, for capital, in either 
Greek or Latin; nothing can exist unless it has a name; therefore 
capitalism, is a modern product. Neither premiss is true, and the 
conclusion is traversed by the facts. However, Lafargue’s—or the 
English printer’s—Greek is for the most part confined to forms unknown 
to Liddell and Scott—geronia, andreies, mnotie, and the like—and his 
derivation of all the names for destiny from the portions distributed at 
communal repasts no more proves a knowledge of Greek than it proves 
the prevalence of communism. Lafargue’s Greek history too, while it 
has cognisance of Heraclides Ponticus, is yet capable of asserting the 
state maintenance ‘in the Greek republics’ of prostitutes for the use 
of the patrician families; and, again, it breaks out into the statement 
that ‘Solon maintained a college of pirates at Athens (‘ Institutes ”’ of 
Gaius),’ where the intended reference appears to be to a passage ap. 
‘ Dig.’ 47, 22, 4, not containing the libel. After this the reader is not un- 
prepared for silence about and apparent ignorance of that Roman capital- 
ism which is surely the central and perhaps the most significant fact in 
the history of property. 

History, however, is with Lafargue entirely subordinated to economics. 
Marx, he holds, has demonstrated ‘ beyond refutation’ that the essential 
condition of bourgeois property is ‘ the exploitation of the free producer, 
who is robbed hourly of a fraction of the value he creates.’ And the logical 
inference is the execrableness of the capitalist ‘who allows the workers 
that have enriched him to starve or to die in the workhouse.’ The 
falsity of Marx’s theory of value has been so thoroughly demonstrated by 
the Viennese school of economists, and is so nearly a matter of agreement, 
that we need not discuss it here. But the personalities which Lafargue 
permits himself to use on the strength of his obsolescent economic 
theory require some remark. Not only is Mr. Stanley a ‘ferocious and 
rapacious commercial traveller,’ but the work of ‘the Giffens, Roschers, 
Lerry-Beaulieus, and other such small fry of political economy’ is 
described as ‘interested special pleading,’ with a reference to salary. To 
impute motive is not to refute; and, if the holding of erroneous views is 
ὃ ground for attribution of bad motives, Lafargue himself might fall under 
suspicion. 
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Is it necessary to point out the fallacy of Lafargue’s chief remaining 
argument against civilisation, the direct inference from the cranial 
capacity of the savage to his intellectual? This should lead to the 
apotheosis of the hippopotamus. 

The ‘ Evolution of Property’ is translated, or to be translated, into 
all languages. It has been welcomed by a chorus of approval from 
socialistic journalism. It is calculated to succeed as an appeal to the 
uneducated. For these reasons powder and shot are perhaps not altogether 
wasted when bestowed upon this blatant book. Hersert W. Buunt. 


Historia de la Propiedad Comunal. By Rararn ALTAMIRA 
y CrevEA. (Madrid: Camacho. 1890.) 


Ir may be confessed that an attempt to trace the history of com- 
munal property, in all parts of the world, from prehistoric times down 
to the present day, within the compass of some 360 pages, can from 
the nature of things be little more than a sketch. But the very width 
of the writer’s scheme constitutes the special value of his book. 
Whether we agree with Mr. Seebohm or not, it cannot be denied that-his 
work taught us the importance of evidence from other ages and other 
countries for the study of our own village community ; and it is, I think, 
in this direction that we must look for further light on its still obscure pro- 
blems. The plan adopted by Seiior Altamira, after careful consideration, 
for his study has been to divide history into four great periods—primitive 
civilisation down to the rise of feudalism, the medieval world, the age of 
monarchy and centralisation, and lastly the triumph of individualism in 
the age of revolution. To the consideration of these he adds a chapter 
summing up his researches and discussing the effects of contemporary 
legislation. Under each age he examines separately the phases of develop- 
ment which communal property assumed in various countries. In the 
first of these periods the writer sees communal property in the hands of 
groups based on kinship or common tradition, and absolutely free in 
their organisation. In the second, he traces the decay of this principle 
to the northern invasions leading to the growth of feudalism with its 
principle of territorial lordship. In the third he looks to the towns, in 
their alliance with the rising powers of monarchy, as leading the reaction 
against feudal domination. In the fourth he detects the final blow to the 
system of communal property already long decaying from internal dis- 
τ integration. 

It is, of course, impossible in a brief notice to do justice to this 
elaborate study, but, as may be guessed, it will be found that the author 
sees in the medieval system encroachments on free communities rather 
than an inheritance of Roman servitude. He is therefore of the school of 
Kemble and of Vinogradoff, not of Seebohm, if we look at the matter 
from an English standpoint, which, by the way, he is well aware, must 
differ materially from the Spanish. A valuable bibliography, appended to 
the work, bears witness to the width of the author’s reading, though one 
is surprised to find so important a work as that of Seebohm omitted. 
Altogether, this ‘ Historia’ is a book to be secured by every student of 
this fascinating subject. J. H. Rounp. 
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Lectures on the Growth of Criminal Law wn Ancient Communities. 
By R. R. Cuerry, LL.D. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1890.) 


Tue materials used by Professor Cherry for these lectures are for the 
most part tolerably familiar; but he has put them together with good 
judgment, and his book will be useful to students of history and law. 
He explains clearly the transition from the primitive lex talionis to eric 
fines and other forms of pecuniary compensation, and from compensation 
to infliction of penalties in the name of the supreme government. His 
illustrations are drawn from the ancient laws of Ireland, from the law of 
Moses, and from the Roman and English systems. 


King Ceadwalla’s Tomb in the Ancient Basilica of St. Peter. 
By L. Trsoron1, (Rome: Bertero. 1891.) 


THE lecture here reprinted gives, with explanation and comments, the 
gist of the most important authorities (O.E. Chron., Beda, ‘ Vita 8. 
Wulmari,’ Paulus) relating to Ceadwalla’s death and burial and last 
journey. His tomb with the famous epitaph stood in the atriwm or 
paradisus in the Porch of the Popes, at the left-hand corner on entering 
the church, near to or in the old sacrariwm (according to the plan of 
Alfarano), opposite the tomb of St. Gregory the Great, which lay ante secre- 
tariwm inter columnas porticalium. Kings Offa and Coenred were buried 
in the same cloister. King Burhred lies in the old ‘ Anglo-Saxon church’ 
of St. Mary (now Santo Spirito), near the Saxon postern. Ine and his 
queen rest either in this church or in the atriwm of St. Peter. The 
tomb of Beda mentioned in the twelfth century as that of the English 
worthy, and described as lying in front of the Silver Gate, was, according to 
Sig. Tesoroni, the sepulchre of an Italian of like name. He further refers 
to certain relics of an Italian Beda long venerated at Genoa as belonging to 
the monk of Jarrow. 


Bertran von Born. Herausgegeben von ALBERT STIMMING. 
(Halle: Niemeyer. .1892.) 


- Dr. Stiwmive has put forth a second much revised and re-arranged text of 
Bertran de Born’s works, with excellent introduction, notes, and glossary 
in the neatly printed, handy form of Férster’s ‘Romanische Bibliothek.’ 
He has taken advantage of M. Thomas’s pretty little edition to amend and 
rearrange his former work, but he gives here only a plain text without 
variants, and studies the convenience of the historian or student of 
literature rather than the satisfaction of the textual critic. As to 
arrangement, so important in any study of Bertran, he follows Thomas 
rather than Clédat or his own former edition. He adopts the practical 
plan of ‘dotting’ combinations, and so materially assists the reader. 
There is much more work yet to be done on Bertran and the troubadours, 
but this edition is a step in advance, and certainly furnishes its quota of 
new light on the historical side. 
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Breve et Ordinamenta Populi Pistoriiannt MCCLXXXIIII nune primum 
edidit Lupovicus ZDEKAUER. 4to. pp. lxxxvi-272. (Mediolani : 
Hoepli. 1891.) 


Tus second volume of Professor Zdekauer’s edition of the Statuti Pistoiesi 
proves to be as interesting as the first volume, of which, on its ap- 
pearance, an account was given in the En@uisa Historican Revirw. 
The legislation of the Italian medieval communes may in a way be di- 
vided into two distinct periods, the first of which grows slowly with the 
growth of the commune itself, and finds finally its codification in a 
statute, the second developing towards the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury a series of dispositions which may be considered as the outcome of 
the increasing popular influence in the state. The collection of the 
‘Breve et Ordinamenta Populi Pistorii’ belongs to this second form of legis- 
lation, and is the more to be welcomed as there are so few examples of it 
already in print, and for Tuscany only one, the Pisan collection. Pro- 
fessor Zdekauer has very carefully prepared the edition, and in a very 
good preface has shown the origin and the early order of the collection 
that he publishes. These ordinamenta, added to the already published 
statutes of the ancient commune, give us now a complete idea of the 
municipal constitution of Pistoia in the thirteenth century. As the 
editor justly remarks, no town in Tuscany, and perhaps in Italy, has a 
collection of laws more complete and more scientifically arranged. Its 
publication may be of great use to the legal and constitutional history of 
the Italian middle ages. 


De Diplomatiska Férbindelserna mellan Stor Britannien under Gustaw 
IV Adolfs Krig emot Napoleon. Af Dr. K. V. Key Aberg. (Upsala : 
Almquist & Wiksells Bogtryckeri-Aktiebolag. 1890-1891.) 


In two dissertations Dr. Key Aberg sets forth, mainly from unpublished 
despatches in the Swedish archives, the history of the relations between 
Great Britain and Sweden during the struggle against Napoleon. The 
part of his work which relates to the period before the peace of Tilsit is 
not of much importance. The king of Sweden hated Napoleon and was 
anxious about the retention of Swedish Pomerania. Being very poor, 
he entered into negotiations’ with successive ministries in England for 
subsidies to enable him to take part in the great attack on Napoleon, and 
incidentally to maintain his position to the south of the Baltic. Much 
time was, however, occupied in haggling over the terms, and in every case 
agreement was delayed till some victory of Napoleon’s rendered active 
operations impossible. 

Far greater interest attaches itself to the latter part of Dr. Key 
Aberg’s revelations. It seems that Canning, when he was meditating the 
attack on Copenhagen, told the Swedish envoy in London that Napoleon 
was urging Denmark to seize Swedish provinces, and thus to bar all pas- 
sage through the Sound. Dr. Key Aberg then shows that though Canning 
invited Sweden to occupy Sjeland, he grew cool as soon as his own 
object was accomplished. Subsequently, however, when in 1808 Sweden 
was threatened by France, Russia, and Denmark, he spoke in the 
strongest terms of the resolution of Great Britain to defend her Swedish 
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ally, sent a fleet to her help and a force of 10,000 men under Sir John 
Moore. Moore’s recall without attempting to accomplish anything has 
usually been attributed to the insistence of Gustav Adolf upon sending 
him to attack Russia or Denmark, whereas he was instructed only to act 
on the defensive. Dr. Key Aberg, however, shows that Canning fully con- 
templated aggressive action, and quotes contemporary Swedish authority 
for the suggestion that he merely wanted to back out of his engagements, 
because the rising in Spain offered him a more promising field of action. 
The explanation does not seem satisfactory, and Dr. Key Aberg himself 
points out that he has only half a story to tell. At all events the next 
biographer of Canning will be bound to supplement this painstaking 
work by inquiries into the correspondence preserved in our own record 
office. 


Professor Zimmer’s lecture ‘ Ueber die Bedeutung des irischen Elements 
fiir die mittelalterliche Cultur,’ published in the Preussische Jahrbiicher 
for January 1887 (vol. lix. 27-59), though it did not supersede Haddan’s 
article on the‘ Scots on the Continent ’ (printed among his ‘ Remains ’), was 
still so full of interest, and contained so many illustrations drawn from the 
professor’s special field of learning, that we have long wished to see it in an 
English dress. We regret all the more that the volume entitled ‘ The Irish 
Element in Medieval Culture, by H. Zimmer, translated by Jane Loring 
Edmands’ (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1891), should 
offer nothing but a travesty of the original. The translator is ignorant of 
the commonest rules of German grammar and of the commonest facts of 
history. When she finds a sentence she cannot understand, she hopes to 
escape detection by a meaningless paraphrase or silent omission. She 
even expurgates the text in deference to American notions of deli- 
cacy. All the places where technical expressions about manuscripts 
or language occur are disfigured beyond recognition. Dr. Zimmer will 
learn many new things from this translation ; as that the Alemannenland 
means ‘ancient Germany,’ that Hadrian of Canterbury came ‘from Tar- 
sos,’ that Thassilo was ‘Grand Duke of Bavaria,’ and that Charles the 
Great lived ‘ near the end of the ninth century.’ But he may be com- 
forted to read of ‘ Frederick Barbarossa’s return from his crusade in 1189.’ 
A Wiirzburg Todtenbuch is made into ‘the court records,’ Cleriker are 
constantly ‘ priests,’ and the old Irish language is usually a ‘ dialect.’ Not 
content with misunderstanding almost every sentence and omitting much, 
the translator has made a number of insertions of her own with no indica- 
tion of the fact that they are not Dr. Zimmer's; she has also padded out 
her volume with a variety of superfluous footnotes, and thus needlessly in- 
creased the total of blunders ina thoroughly mischievous and discreditable 
book. 


Mr. George McCall Theal, in the last instalment of his History of 
South Africa, 1794-1834 (London: Sonnenschein. 1891), deals with the 
British occupation of Cape Colony from 1795 to 1808, its reoccupation in 
1806, and the measures subsequently taken to reconcile the Boers to 
British rule and to provide for the government of the colony during the 
first thirty years of British occupation. The period, therefore, will always 
be reckoned as that of the genesis of modern South African problems, 
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and, as one in which many burning questions have to be treated, requires 
delicate handling on the part of the historian. Mr. Theal has executed 
his task with fidelity, judgment, and success. He has been careful to 
discriminate between those elements in the several characters of the 
Boers and the British which were calculated to produce misunderstanding, 
and those which ought to have inspired mutual respect, and has thus 
paved the way for an impartial treatment of the difficulties which arose 
between them. From the point of view of the general historian 
Mr. Theal’s work contributes valuable materials for studying the problems 
involved when one civilised nation appropriates the colony of another 
without either displacing the old population or settling in such over- 
whelming numbers as to dominate its destiny. To English history it 
contributes what is almost a missing chapter in the biography of some of 
our great administrators and warriors of the Napoleonic period. It also 
throws light upon such matters as the mutiny at the Nore, the working of 
the old colonial system, and the importance of the Cape as commanding 
the ocean route from Britain to India. By no means the least interesting 
chapter of the book is that which treats of the history of the military 
organisation of the Zulus. The style of the book is clear and easy, the 
maps are good, and when the remaining volumes are completed Mr. Theal 
will have written what will certainly be a standard history of his own 
country. 


The seventh volume of Herr Brosch’s Geschichte von England (Gotha : 
Perthes. 1892) is founded on considerable study of the period with which it 
deals (1603-1689) and shows special knowledge of the Venetian archives. 
The fault of the book is its exaggeration. Herr Brosch does not appre- 
ciate the finer shades of character. Such very different personages as 
James I and Strafford, for instance, fare but badly in his hands. His ac- 
count of the Levellers again is bewildering simply because he confuses the 
political Levellers, who were individualistic in their ideas, with the diggers 
or self-styled True Levellers, who were socialistic. All that can be said 
for Herr Brosch’s comparison between Cromwell’s treatment of the garri- 
son of Drogheda with the treatment of the inhabitants of Beziers by the 
crusaders is that it is not quite as absurd as Mr. Morse Stephens’s com- 
parison between the slaughter of armed men at Drogheda and the butchery 
of unarmed men and women by Carrier at Nantes. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book has so long been an acknowledged autho- 
rity for the recent history, statistics, and accurate particulars of the 
political and economic condition of the different countries of the world, 
that it is unnecessary to do more than call attention to the last re-issue 
(London: Macmillan & Co. 1892), which is brought down to the acces- 
sion of the present khedive of Egypt. The editor, Mr. J. Scott Keltie, 
has fully maintained the reputation which the Year-Book acquired under 
his predecessor, the late Mr. F. Martin. The results of the last censuses 
are included, and the bibliographies of works of reference are especially 
good. Some maps, which are added for the first time, increase the use- 
fulness of the book. 
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An Introduction to the Local Constitutional History of the United States. 
By Grorce E. Howarp, Professor of History in the University of 
Nebraska. Vol. I. Development of the Township, Hundred, and 
Shire. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1889.) 


Tuts is a careful and solid piece of work. The more important portion is 
that in which Professor Howard sketches with great clearness and good 
sense the history of the local constitutions of the American colonies, 
showing how the township, the hundred, and the county of their old home 
were reproduced by the first settlers, and indicating the important local 
adaptations and variations that gradually grew up to suit the new condi- 
tions. Both the differences and the similarities of the original colonial 
constitutions are brought out in a very interesting manner. Equally 
instructive is the account of how in more recent times the western states 
borrowed, and adapted in borrowing, the local constitutions of the older 
states of the Atlantic seaboard. 

Mr. Howard has also thought fit to prefix to his accounts of the 
actual American towns, hundreds, and counties, an attempt to connect 
them with the constitutions of a much earlier age. He traces the township 
back to the mark, and in his anxiety to bring in every modern authority 
he even tries to pour the new wine of Mr. Seebohm into the old bottles of 
Kemble and Maurer. Similarly he discourses on the phratria and the 
phyle by way of introduction to his history of the hundred. This part of 
the work is not original, and is written rather too much in a prize-essay 
style, with the technical terms of the modern German writers freely 
incorporated into the text, as if the English language could find no equiva- 
lent for ‘Stamm’ or ‘ Volkerschaft.’ Though all this part is not badly done, 
we cannot but think that the book would have been better without it. 


The Livret de l’Ecole des Chartes, 1821-91 (Paris: Picard. 1891) 
contains a sketch of the history and a detailed account of the present 
organisation of that institution which has done for the scholarly and 
methodical study of history a service which we can only estimate by 
comparison with the loss England suffers from the absence of such a 
means of training here. A collection of official papers relative to the 
history of the school is added. After this comes a series of lists of archi- 
vistes paléographes and former éléves pensionnaires, alphabetical and 
chronological. The alphabetical list is for us the most interesting, forming 
as it does a brief biographical dictionary of French historical scholars with 
dates of birth and (where necessary) death, and an enumeration of the 
honours and official posts obtained by them. 

Ueber Archive in Ungarn: ein Fiihrer durch ungarlindische und 
siebenbiirgische Archive. Von Franz Zimmermann. (Hermannstadt : 
W. Krafft. 1891.) This useful bibliography is extracted from the latter 
portion of Band xxiii of the ‘ Archiv des Vereins fiir siebenbiirgische 
Landeskunde,’ and was certainly well worth reprinting. Western scholars, 
as @ rule, have no idea of the historical treasures preserved (or rather 
buried) in the archives of the out-of-the-way places of Hungary, so that 
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even the bare bibliographical details of the present compilation will open 
their eyes to the variety and importance of the fields to be explored in 
that direction. Briefly, Herr Zimmermann’s ‘ Fiihrer ’ is an alphabetical 
list of all the towns of Hungary possessing antiquarian documents, 
followed by a concise description thereof, with references to the original 
sources of information. A supplementary list of family archives is also 
given. Transylvania is particularly well represented, as was only natural, 
for, in the first place, the work itself is the production of a Transylvanian 
society, and in the second place we must never forget that Transylvania, 
under her long line of semi-independent princes, escaped to some extent 
the devastating Turkish yoke, which pressed so heavily for a century and 
a half upon central Hungary, and was thus able to save and add to her 
original archives. To this fortunate circumstance we owe, to take only a 
couple of instances, the voluminous Bethlen and Rakoczy ‘ Diplomataria,’ 
which throw so much light on the obscurer incidents of the thirty years’ 
war and the Turkish rule. Our only quarrel with Herr Zimmermann is 
about his title. Despite his plea in its favour, we can see no sufficient 
reason for substituting the clumsy circumlocution wngarldndische und 
siebenbiirgische for the simple and usual term wngarische. 
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List of Fttstorical Books recently published 


I. GENERAL HISTORY 


(Including works relating to the allied branches of knowledge and works of 
miscellaneous contents) 


Farrer (J. A.) Books condemned to be 
burnt. Pp. 200. London: Stock. 4/6. 

GottwaLp (B.) Catalogus codicum manu- 
scriptorum gui asservantur in biblio- 
theca monasterii O. S. B. Engelber- 
gensis in Helvetia. Pp. 327. Freiburg: 
Herder. 12 τὴ. 

Grurp (G.) System und Geschichte der 
Kultur. 2 vol. I: Ideen und Gesetze 
der Geschichte. 11: Geschichte der 
menschlichen Lebensformen und Le- 
bensinhalte. Paderborn: Schéningh. 
10 m. 

Jones (A. T.) Two republics, or Rome 
and the United States of America. 
Michigan. 

JorisseN (T.) Historische karakters. 
Pp. 371. Haarlem: Tjeenk Willink. 
Meru (F.) Geschichte und System des 
internationalen Privatrechts im Grund- 
riss. Pp. 209. Leipzig: Duncker ὦ 

Humblot. 4:80 m. 

MoetiER (J.) Traité des études his- 
toriques. 2 vol. Paris: Thorin. 10 f. 

Prov (M.) Manuel de _paléographie. 
Recueil de fac-similés d’écritures du 


douziéme au dix-septiéme siécle (manu- 
scrits latins et francais), accompagnés 
de transcriptions. Pp. 32. Paris: 
Picard. 4to. 6f. 

Riwceway (W.) The origin of metallic 
currency and weight standards. Pp. 
ΠΝ Cambridge: University Press. 
15/. 

Scumm (K. A.) Geschichte der Erzie- 
hung von Anfang an bis auf unsere 
Zeit. Fortgefiihrt von G. Schmid. III. 
2. Pp. 311. Stuttgart: Cotta. 10m. 

Scuvarcz (J.) Montesquieu und die 
Verantwortlichkeit der Rathe der 
Monarchen in England, Aragonien, 
Ungarn, Siebenbiirgen, und Schweden 
[1189-1748]. Pp. 168. Leipzig: Fried- 


rich. 4m. 

Tovusry (Ὁ) Essai d’étymologie his- 
torique et géographique. Pp. 467. 
Paris: Picard. 1l6mo. 4f. 

Waucker (K.) Grundriss der Weltge- 
schichte und der Quellenkunde. Pp. 
315. Karlsruhe: Macklot. 10 τὰ. 


Wotr (G.) Kleine historische Schriften. 
Pp. 260. Vienna: Hélder. 5°60 τη. 


Il. ORIENTAL HISTORY 


Bapven-Powet (B. H.) The land systems 
of British India. 3 vol. Pp. 699, 771, 
632, maps. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
63/. 

BarcHetor (J.) The Ainu of Japan: the 
religion, superstitions, and general 
history of the hairy aborigines of 
Japan. Pp. 336, 80 illustr. London: 
Religious Tract Society. 6/. 

Curzon (G. N.) Persia and the Persian 
question. 2 vol. Pp. 1310, maps, &c. 
London: Longmans. 42/. 

GraEtz (H.) History of the Jews from 
the earliest times to the present day, 
Edited, and in part translated, by B. 
Léwy. III, IV, V. Pp. 672, 752, 836. 
London: Nutt. 31/6. 

Gutscumip (A. von). Kleine Schriften, 


herausgegeben von F. Rihl. III: 
Schriften zur Geschichte und Literatur 
der nichtsemitischen Vélker von Asien. 
Pp. 676. Leipzig: Teubner. 20 m. 

Jacos (G.) Studien in arabischen Geo- 
graphen. II. Berlin: Mayer & Miiller. 
1:20 m. 

Jupricu (W.) Kleinasiatische Studien: 
Untersuchungen zur griechisch-persi- 
schen Geschichte des vierten Jahrhun- 
derts v. Chr. Pp. 370. Marburg: 
Elwert. 9m. 

JURIEN DE LA GRAvVIERE (amiral).. La 
flottille de l’Euphrate: étude de géo- 
graphie moderne et de stratégie antique. 
Pp. 204, map. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 
18mo. 3°50 f. 

Keene (H. G.) Madhava Réo Sindhia, 
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otherwise called Madhoji. Pp. 207, 
map. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 2/6. 

Lavorx (H.) Catalogue des monnaies mu- 
sulmanes de la Bibliothéque nationale. 
Espagne et Afrique. Pp. xlvii, 577; 
14 plates. Paris: Imp. nationale. 30f. 

PELLEGRINI (A.) Studi d’epigrafia fenicia. 
1,11. Ῥρ. 128. Palermo. 


Rapa y ῬΒΊΘΑΡΟ (J.deD.dela) Catéilogo 
de monedas ardbigas espaiiolas que se 
conservan en el Museo arqueoldgico. 
nacional. Pp. 264. Madrid: Fontanet. 
4to. 6 pes. 

Winckter (H.) Geschichte Babyloniens 
und Assyriens. Pp. 354. Leipzig: 
Pfeiffer. 10m. ' 


11. GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY 


Avuprpert (A.) Etudes sur Vhistoire du 
droit romain. I: La folie et la pro- 
digalité. Pp. 342. Paris: Larose & 
Forcel. 8 f. 

Fowzer (W. W.) 
foundation of the 


Julius Cesar and the 
Roman imperial 


system. Pp. 389, illustr. London: 
Putnam. 5/. 
GarpNeR (P.) New chapters in Greek 


history: historical results of recent 
excavations in Greece and Asia Minor. 
Pp. 460, illustr. London: Murray. 15/. 

Hauser (H.) Frangois de la Noue [1531- 
1591]. Pp. 336. Paris: Hachette. 

HENNEBERT (colonel). Histoire d’Annibal. 
III. Pp. 437. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 
20 f. 

Hruza (E.) Beitriige zur Geschichte des 
griechischen und rémischen Familien- 


rechtes. I: Die Ehebegriindung nach 
altem Rechte. Pp. 145. Leipzig: 
Deichert. 3m. 


Inscriptions romaines de 
Pp. 715, 13 plates. 
4to. 


Jutuan (C.) 
Bordeaux. 11. 
Bordeaux: imp. Gounouilhou. 
20 f. 

JumPERZ (M.) 
sche Krieg in Spanien [211-206]. 
37. Berlin: Weber. 1m. 

Manrrini (P.) Gli Ebrei sotto la domina- 
zione romana. III. Pp. 331. Rome. 


Der rémisch-karthagi- 
Pp. 


Marino (G.) Romania e Germania ovyvero 
il mondo germanico secondo le relazioni 
di Tacito e nei suoi veri caratteri, rap- 
porti ed influenza sul mondo romano. 
Pp. 280. Trieste: Schimpff. 6 m. 

Mippteton (J. H.) The remains of 
ancient Rome. 2 vol. Illustr. Edin- 
burgh: Black. 25/. 

Murray (A. 8.) Handbook of Greek 
archeology: vases, bronzes, gems, 
sculpture, terra cottas, mural paint- 
ings, architecture, &c. Pp. 482, illustr. 
London: Murray. 18/. 

Pattu ΡῈ Lessert (A. C.) Vicaires et. 
comtes d’Afrique (de Dioclétien ἃ l’in- 
vasion vandale). Pp. 183. Constan- 
tine: Braham. (Paris: Pedone- 
Lauriel.) 

Szanto (E.) Das griechische Biirgerrecht. 


Pp. 165. Freiburg: Mohr. 4m. 
TamMaRELLI (A.) Le campagne di Ger-. 
manico nella Germania. Pp. 189 


Pavia: Bizzoni. 

TrEurFEL’s History of Roman literature. 
Revised and enlarged by L. Schwabe. 
Transl. by G. C. W. Warr. II: The 
imperial period. Pp. 612. London: 
Bell ἃ Sons. 15/. 

Wrotn (W.) Catalogue of the Greek 
coins of Mysia. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 20/. 


IV. ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 


Butuior (J. G.) ἃ Turonirer (F.) La 
mission et le culte de saint Martin 
d’aprés les légendes et les monuments 
populaires dans le pays éduen: étude 
sur le paganisme rural. Illustr. Paris: 
Picard. 15 f. 

Concorpat, Documents sur la négociation 
du, et sur les autres rapports de la 
France avec le Saint-Siége en 1800 et 
1801, publiés par le comte Boulay de 
la Meurthe. I. Paris: Leroux. 7°50 f. 

Dune (B.) Jesuiten-Fabeln. IV. Pp. 
321-424. Freiburg: Herder. 

James (C.) Curiosities of Christian his- 
tory prior to the reformation. Pp. 
522. London: Methuen. 7/6 

JanauscHEK (L.) Bibliographia Bernar- 
dina, qua Sancti Bernardi Claravallensis 
operum cum omnium tum singulorum 
editiones ac versiones vitas et tractatus 
de eo scriptos collegit et adnotavit. 
Vienna: Hélder. 9 m. 

Larcent (A.) Etudes Whistoire ecclé- 


siastique; saint Cyrille d’Alexandrie et: 
le concile d’Ephése. Pp.280. Paris: 
Retaux. 4 f. 

Loceman (H.) Liinscription anglo- 
saxonne du reliquaire de la vraie croix 
du trésor de l’église des SS. Michel et; 
Gudule ἃ Bruxelles. Pp. 32, plate 
Ghent: Engelcke. 

Nazr (F.) Histoire de l’église chrétienne.. 
Paris: Fischbacher. 6 f. 

Raz (G. M.) The Syrian church in 
India. Pp. 386. Edinburgh: Black- 
wood. 10/6. 

Spratexk (F.) Wolfenbiittler Fragmente. 
Analekten zur Kirchengeschichte des. 
Mittelalters aus Wolfenbiittler Hand- 
schriften. (Kirchengeschichtliche Stu- 
dien. I, 2.) Miinster: Schéningh. 
4:00 τη. 

ὅτ (I. Gregory). Christian monasti- 
cism from the fourth to the ninth cen- 
turies of the Christian era. Pp. 351. 
London: Innes. 14/. 
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V. MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Buocn (H.) Forschungen zur Politik 
Kaiser Heinrichs VI in den Jahren 
1191-1194. Pp. 105. Berlin: Behr. 
2 m. 

Hoserti (L.) Gottesfrieden und Land- 
frieden : Rechtsgeschichtliche Studien. 
I: Die Friedensordnungen in Frank- 
reich. Pp. 594, maps. Ansbach: 
Briigel. 10 τη. 

Kinpr (A. R.)  Griinde der Gefangen- 
schaft Richards I von England. Pp. 54. 
Halle : Gebauer-Swetschke. 

La Mantra (F. G.) Ordines iudiciorum 
Dei nel messale gallicano del dodicesimo 
secolo della cattedrale di Palermo. Pp. 
34. Palermo: Clausen. 


Lire (M.) Die Marken des Frankenreichs 
unter Karl dem Grossen. Pp. 74. 
Koénigsberg: Koch. 1m. 

Misatovicu (C.) Constantine, the last 
emperor of the Greeks; or, the con- 
quest of Constantinople by the Turks. 
Pp. 238. London: Low. 7/6. 

Oman (C. W. C.) The Byzantine empire. 
Pp. 364, illustr. London: Unwin. 5/. 

Réuricut (R.) Studien zur Geschichte 
des fiinften Kreuzzuges. Pp. 139. 
Innsbruck: Wagner. 3°60m. 

Wourr (T.) Die Bauernkreuzziige des 
Jahres 1096: ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte des ersten Kreuzzugs.- Pp. 194. 
Tiibingen: Fues. 3 m. 


VI. MODERN HISTORY 


Armstrona (E.) Elizabeth Farnese. 
Pp. 414. London: Longmans. 16/. 
Baven (Carl Friedrich von). Brieflicher 
Verkehr mit Mirabeau und Du Pont, 
bearbeitet und eingeleitet durch ein 
Beitrag zur Vorgeschichte der ersten 
franzoésischen Revolution und der 
Physiokratie von C. Knies. 2 vol. 

Heidelberg: Winter. 25 m. 

Barnrine (B.) Christian Karl Josias, 
Freiherr von Bunsen. Pp.219. Leipzig: 
Brockhaus. 2°50 τη. 

Brownine (O.) The flight to Varennes, 
and other historical essays. Pp. 348. 
London: Sonnenschein. 6/. 

Cuiata (L.) Pagine di storia contempo- 
ranea [1858-1892]. Dal Congresso di 
Plombieres al Congresso di Berlino 
[1858-1878]. Turin. 4m. 

Couén (F.) Historia del almirante de las 
Indias Ὁ. Cristobal Colén. II. Pp. 
lxix, 275. Madrid: Murillo. 3°50 pes. 

Evcen von Savoyen, Feldziige des 
Prinzen. Herausgegeben von der 
Abtheilung fiir Kriegsgeschichte des 
k. k. Kriegs-Archivs. XV: Spanischer 
Successions-Krieg: Feldzug 1713, bear- 
beitet von O. Machalicky. XX: 
Polnischer Thronfolge-Krieg: Feldzug 
1735, bearbeitet von R. Gerba. Pp. 
602, 358; 330, 248, maps. Vienna: 
Gerold. Each 30 m. 

Frovupe (J. A.) The Spanish story of the 
Armada, and other essays. Pp. 328. 
London: Longmans. 12/. 

Gerrmany.—Correspondencia de los prin- 
cipes de Alemania con Felipe II y los 
embajadores de este en la corte de 
Viena [1556-1598]. III. (Coleccidn 
de documentos inéditos para la historia 
de Espafia. CIII.) Pp. 586. Madrid: 
Murillo. 4to. 13 pes. 

Harrmann (0.) Der Antheil der Russen 


am Feldzug von 1799 in der Schweiz: 
ein Beitrag zur Geschichte dieses 
Feldzugs und zur Kritik seiner Ge- 
schichtsschreiber. Pp. 198. Ziirich: 
Munk. 

JacguEton (G.) La politique extérieure 
de Louise de Savoie. Relations diplo- 
matiques de la France et de |’ Angleterre 
pendant la captivité de Francois It 
[1525-1526]. (Bibliothéque de l’Ecole 
des hautes études. LXXXVIII.) 
Pp. 467. Paris: Bouillon. 13°50 f. 

Jarras (général L.) chef d’état, major 
général de lV’armée du Rhin, 1870. 
Souvenirs, publiés par Madame Jarras. 
Pp. 403, map. Paris: Plon. 7:50 f. 

JUSSERAND (J. J.) A French ambassador 
at the court of Charles II: le comte de 
Cominges, from his unpublished corre- 
spondence. Illustr. London: Unwin. 
12. 

Καύυμεκ (J.) ἃ Puanret (Ε.) Recueil de 
fac-similés pour servir 4 l’étude de la 
paléographie moderne (dix-septiéme et 
dix-huitiéme siécles). 1: Rois et reines 
de France. Pp. 61, 24 plates. Paris: 
Colin. 4to. 20 f. 

Scuuute (A.) Markgraf Ludwig Wilhelm 
von Baden und der Reichskrieg gegen 
Frankreich [1693-1697]. 2 vol. Pp. 
568, 374, plates. Karlsruhe: Bielefeld. 
25 m. 

SovunancE-Bopin (ἃ) 16 pacte de 
famille; Louis XV et Ferdinand VI. 
Pp. 75. Paris: imp. Hennuyer. 

Springer (Δ) Der russisch-tiirkische 
Krieg [1877-1878] in Europa. Dritte 
Operations-Periode. Pp. 271, maps. 
Vienna: Konegen. 7m. 

ZEwLE (L. J.) ὦ Knarr (A.) Die Blockade 
der Festung Luxemburg durch die 
Truppen der franzésischen Republik 
[1794-1795]. Luxemburg: Bick. 4 m 
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VII. FRENCH HISTORY 


Avtarp (F. A.) Le culte de la Raison et 
le culte de l’Etre Supréme [1793-1794] : 
essai historique. Pp. 371. Paris: 
Alcan. 3°50 f. 

—— Recueil des actes du comité de salut 
public, avec la correspondance officielle 
des représentants en mission et le 
registre du conseil exécutif provisoire. 
IV. (6 mai-18 juin 1793]. Pp. 646. 
Paris: Hachette. 12 f. 

AvmatE (duc d’). Histoire des princes de 
Condé pendant les seiziéme et dix- 
septiéme siécles. VI. Paris: C. Lévy. 
7°50 f. 

BarantE (baron de). Souvenirs [1782- 
1866] publiés par son petit-fils C. de 
Barante. II. Paris: C. Lévy. 7°50 f. 

Beaucourt (G. du Fresne de). Histoire 
de Charles VII. VI: La fin du régne. 


Pp. 595, portr. Paris: Picard. 11 f. 
Borsster (G.) Saint-Simon. Paris: 
Hachette. 12mo. 2 f. 


Bresson (J.) Histoire de l’église Notre- 
Dame de Dijon depuis ses origines 
jusqu’a la fin du dix-huitiéme siécle. 
Pp. 582. Dijon: imp. de l’évéché. 

Canet (V.) Simon de Montfort et la croi- 
sade contre les Albigeois. Pp. 296, 
illustr. Lille: Société du Saint- 
Augustin. 3 f. 

CarTeLuieR! (A.) Philipp II August von 
Frankreich bis zum Tode seines Vaters 
[1165-1180]. Pp. 82. Berlin: Mayer 
& Miller. 1 m. 

CaTHERINE DE Mepicis, Lettres de, 
publiées par le comte de la Ferriére. 
IV: [1570-1574]. Pp. ccviii. Paris: 
Hachette. 4to. 12 f. 

CHAPELLIER (J. C.), CHEVREUX (P.), & GLEY 
(G.) Documents rares ou inédits de 
Vhistoire des Vosges. X. Pp. 483. 
Paris: Champion. 10 f. 

Coox (T. A.) Old Touraine: the life 
and history of the famous chateaux 
of France. 2 vol. Pp. 566, illustr. 
London: Percival. 16/. 

Dorvy (A.) Etudes sur l’administration 
municipale en Bretagne au dix-huitiéme 
siécle. Pp. 558. Rennes: Plihon & 
Hervé. 7:50 f. 

Estienarp (A.) Le parlement de Franche- 
Comté de son installation 4 Besancon 
& sa suppression [1674-1790]. I. Pp. 
408. Paris: Picard. 

Fournier (M.) Histoire de la science du 
droit en France. III: Les universités 
francaises et l’enseignement du droit en 
France au moyen Age. Paris: Larose 
& Forcel. 10 f. 

Franxur (A.) La vie privée d’autrefois. 
X: Ecoles et colléges. XI: Les 
médecins. 2vol. Paris: Plon. 12mo. 
Each 3°50 f. 

Garnautt (E.) Le commerce rochelais 
au dix-huitiéme siécle. III: Marine et 
colonies de 1718 ἃ la paix d’Aix-la- 


Chapelle [1748]. ΤᾺ 266. La Rochelle : 
imp. Martin. 7 f. 

Gomen (C.) Les causes financiéres de la 
révolution francaise; les ministéres de 
Turgot et de Necker. Pp. xxxi, 553. 
Paris: Guillaumin. 8 f. 

Gretiet-Dumazeav (A.) La société parle- 
mentaire au dix-huitiéme siécle; les 
exilés de Bourges [1753- 1754]. Pp. 427. 
Paris: Plon. 7:5 

GUILHIERMOZ Py * Tenaibies et proces: 
études sur la procédure et le fonctionne- 
ment du parlement au quatorziéme 
siécle; suivie du Style de la chambre 
des enquétes, du Style des commissaires 
du parlement, et de plusieurs autres 
textes ef documents. Pp. xxxii, 646. 
Paris: Plon. 4to. 

Hareneré (D.) Les chartes de Saint- 
Bertin, d’aprés le grand chartulaire de 
dom Charles Joseph Dewitte. I. 
Pp. 531. Saint-Omer: Homont. 4to. 
201. 

Jacqueton (G.) Documents relatifs a 
Vadministration financiére en France de 
Charles VII ἃ Francois I [1443-1523]. 
Pp. xxxii, 324. Paris: Picard. 6 f. 

Lex Cog (F.) Documents historiques pour 
servir ἃ Vhistoire de la constitution 
civile du clergé dans le département de 
la Mayenne. VI: District de Mayenne. 
Pp. 265. Laval: Challand. 4 f. 

Loriquet (H.) Cahiers de doléances de 
1789 dans le département du Pas-de- 
Calais, accompagnés d’un glossaire 
historique et d’une_bibliographie 
spéciale. Pp: cexii, 568, 707. Arras: 
Répessé-Crépel. 12 f. 

Marton (M.) Machault d’Arnouville: 
étude sur l’histoire du contréle général 
des finances de 1749 ἃ 1754. Paris: 
Hachette. 7°50 f. 

Martin (E.) L’université de Pont-a- 
Mousson [1572-1768]. Pp. 456, illustr. 
Nancy: Berger-Levrault. 10 f. 

Mavipat (J.) & Laurent (E.) Archives 
parlementaires de 1787 4 1860: recueil 
complet des* débats législatifs et poli- 
tiques des Chambres frangaises. 2° 
série. LXXIX: [du 18 janvier au 18 
février 1833]. Pp. 800. Paris: Dupont. 
20 f. 

Mo tarp (F.), Moncravux (H.), ἃ Demay (C.) 
Procés-verbaux de _ 1’administration 
départementale du département de 
V’Yonne de 1790 ἃ 1800. I: [1790]. 
Pp. xxxiii, 507, plates. Auxerre: Gallot: 

f 


ΝΑΡΟΙ ΟΝ III, La censure sous, rapports 
inédits οὐ in extenso [1852-1866]. 
Paris: Savine. 12mo. 3°50 f. 

Norrerte (L.) The French peasantry 
since the revolution of 1789. Pp. 64. 
Birmingham: Osborne. 1/. 

Orueans (duc d’). Récits de campagnes 
[1810-1842] publiés par ses fils, le 
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comte de Paris et le duc de Chartres. 
Pp. 485, 250 illustr. Paris: Ο Lévy. 
4to. 20 ἡ. 

Pascan (P.) Elie Benoist et léglise 
réformée d’Alencon, d’aprés des docu- 
ments inédits. Paris: Fischbacher. 4 f. 

Rocuas (A.) Journal d’un bourgeois de 
Valence, du 15 janvier 1789 au 9 
novembre 1799 (18 brumaire an VIII). 
I: [1789-1793]. Pp. 348. Grenoble: 
imp. Allier. 

Sée (H.) Louis XI et les villes. Pp. 428. 
Paris: Hachette. 7:50 f. 

SourcuEs (marquis de). Mémoires sur le 
régne de Louis XIV, publiés par G. 
J. Cosnac et E. Pontal. XI: (janvier 
1708-juin 1709). Pp. 3870. Paris: 
Hachette. 7°50 f. 

TALLEYRAND (prince de). Mémoires. V. 
Paris: C. Lévy. 7:50 m. 


— Memoirs. Transl. by Mrs. Angus 
Hall. IV, V. London: Griftith, 
Farran, ἃ Co. Each 21/. 


Tuouvenet (M.) Episodes d’histoire 
contemporaine tirés des papiers de 


(1844-1845, 1851-1852], publiés par L. 
Thouvenel. Paris: C. Lévy. 12mo. 
3.50 f. 

Tuureav-Dancin (P.) Histoire de la 
monarchie de juillet. VI, VII. 2 vol. 
Paris: Plon. 16f. 

Trousset (J.) Histoire d’un siécle. Χ : 
[1852-1870]. Pp. 359, illustr. Paris: 
Librairie illustrée. 7°50 f. 

Tytor (C.) The Huguenots in the 
seventeenth century; including the 
history of the edict of Nantes from its 
enactment [1598] to its revocation 
[1685]. Pp. 322. London: Simpkin. 
5/6 


Vaxors (Marguerite de), queen of Navarre. 
Memoirs. Newly translated with 
introduction and notes by Violet Fane. 
Pp. 277, 18 portraits. London: Nimmo, 
21/. 


Vriuars (maréchal de), Mémoires publiés 
par le marquis de Vogiié. IV. Pp.399. 
Paris: Laurens. 9 f. 

ZELLER (B.) Claude de France. 
Ollendorff. 12mo. 3°50 f. 


Paris: 


VIII. GERMAN HISTORY 


(Including Austr1A-Huneary) 


BavEeNn.—Politische Correspondenz Karl 
Friedrichs von Baden [1783-1806]. 
Bearbeitet von B. Erdmannsdérffer. 
II: [1792-1797]. Pp. xlvii,651. Hei- 
delberg: Winter. 20 m. 

BayERIscHE Regenten-Tafel von Herzog 
Garibald I [554] bis Kurfiirst Otto 
Heinrich [1559], nach dem Originale 
wiedergegeben von E. Albert. 7 plates. 
Bamberg: Buchner. Folio. 200m 

Bretow (G. von). Der Ursprung der 
deutschen Stadtverfassung. Pp. 147. 
Diisseldorf: Voss. 3m. 

Cotimann (K. F.) Reussische αἰ sehichte. 
I: Das Vogtland im Mittelalter. Pp. 
134. Greiz: Schlemm. 2m. 

Fuuse (F.) Sitten und Gebriuche der 
Deutschen beim Essen und Trinken 
von den iltesten Zeiten bis zum 
Schlusse des elften Jahrhunderts. Pp. 
44. Wolfenbiittel (Leipzig : Fock). 1m. 

GASTEIGER (G. von). Die Zillerthaler Pro- 
testanten und ihre Ausweisung aus 
Tirol: eine Episode aus der vater- 
lindischen Geschichte, aktenmissig 
dargestellt. Pp. 160, portrait, Meran: 
Elimenreich. 3°50 m. 

Harnen (A.) Deutsches Staatsrecht. 
(Binding’s Systematisches Handbuch 
der deutschen Rechtswissenschaft. V, 
1.) I: Die Grundlagen des deutschen 
Staates und die Reichsgewalt. Pp. 
856. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
19 m. ᾿ 

ΚΈΒΒΕΙ,- ΖΕ ΎΒΟΗ (Freiherr von). Erin- 
nerungen eines Gardeoffiziers aus der 
Regierungszeit des Kénigs Friedrich 
Wilhelm IV. Wiesbaden (Berlin: 
Eisenschmidt). 2m. 


Kirrner (K.) Der Reichstag von Niirn- 
berg [1480]. Pp.82. Wiirzburg (Leipzig: 
Fock). 2m. 

MeEnavieR (J.) Deutsche Miinzen: ge- 
sammeilte Aufsitze zur Geschichte des 
deutschen Miinzwesens. I. Pp. 260. 
Berlin: Weyl. 7:50 m. 

Merxet (C.) Adelaide di Savoia elettrice 
di Baviera. Pp. 412. Turin: Bocca. 9 1. 

Mourxe (Helmold yon). Gesammelte 
Schriften und Denkwiirdigkeiten. I-IV. 
Berlin: Mittler. 24 τη. 

Militiirische Werke, herausgegeben 
vom Grossen Generalstabe, Abtheilung 
fiir Kriegsgeschichte. I. 1: Mili- 
tiirische Korrespondenz; Krieg 1864. 
Pp. 244. Berlin: Mittler. 5m. 

Miuuenuorr (K.) Deutsche Altertums- 
kunde. III. Pp. 352. Berlin: Weid- 
mann. 10m. 

Omprepa (L. Freiherr von). Ein han- 
noversch-englischer Offizier vor hundert 
Jahren : Christian, Freiherr yon Omp- 
teda [1765-1815]. Pp. 322. Leipzig: 
Hirzel. 6m. 

Remann (E.) Abhandlungen zur Ge- 
schichte Friedrichs des Grossen. Pp. 
163. Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 3m. 

Rimeuin (Gustav). Aus der Paulskirche. 
Berichte an den schwibischen Merkur 
aus den Jahren 1848-1849. Ed. by H. 
R. Schafer. Pp. 259. Stuttgart: 
Géschen. 4m. 

Rurrvert (P.) Die Chroniken der Stadt 
Konstanz. II. Konstanz: Ruppert. 
5 m. 

Scuwann (M.) Illustrirte Geschichte von 
Bayern. II. Stuttgart: Siiddeutsches 
Verlags-Institut. 11 τη. 
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Scuwarz (W. E.) Briefe und Akten zur 
Geschichte Maximilians II. II: Zehn 
Gutachten iiber die Lage der katho- 
lischen Kirche in Deutschland [1573- 
1576), nebst dem Protokolle der 
deutschen Congregation [1573-1578]. 
Pp. lii, 135. Paderborn: Bonifacius- 
Druckerei. 4:40 m. 


Srern (M.) Quellenkunde zur Geschichte 
der deutschen Juden. I: Die Zeit- 
schriftenliteratur. Kiel: Stern. 4 m. 

Stizve (F.) Wittelsbacher Briefe aus 
den Jahren 1590-1610, mitgetheilt 
von. V. Pp.129. Munich: Franz. 4to. 
4m. 


IX. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Anson (sir W. R.) The law and custom of 
the constitution. 11: The crown. Pp. 
494. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 14/. 

Arcupotp (W. A. J.) The Somerset re- 
ligious houses. (Cambridge Historical 
Essays, VI.) Pp. 407. Cambridge : Uni- 
versity Press. 10/6. 

- Broararuy, Dictionary of national. Ed. 
by 8. Lee. XXXI: Kennett—Lambart. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 15/. 

Bovuerer (Ὁ. C.) Lord William Bentinck. 
Pp. 214, map. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
2/6. 

idee Letters patent of Elizabeth 
and James I, addressed to the uni- 
versity of, with other documents. Ed. 
by J. W. Clark. Cambridge : University 
Press. 2/6. 

CHESTERFIELD (Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
earl of). Letters, with the Characters. 
Ed., with intr., notes, and index, by J. 
Bradshaw. 3 vol. Pp. 1453. London: 
Sonnenschein. 12/. 

Corton (J. 5.) Mocaiucet Elphinstone. 
Pp. 222, portrait and map, Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 2/6. 

Dopvps (J.) Thomas Chalmers: a_bio- 
graphical study. Pp. 386. London: 
Oliphant. 2/. 

Ewatp (A. C.) The life and letters of 
sir Joseph Napier, lord chancellor of 
Ireland. Revised ed. Pp. 346. London: 
Cassell. 7/6. 

Goopman (G.) The church in Victoria 
during the episcopate of Charles Perry, 


first bishop of Melbourne. Pp. 490. 
London: Seeley. 10/6. 
GumLAuME LE Marecuan, comte de 


Striguil et de Pembroke, régent d’Angle- 
terre de 1216 ἃ 1219, L’histoire de: 
poéme francais, publié par P. Meyer. 
I. Pp. 366. Paris: Renouard. 9 f. 

Howett (James), historiographer royal 
to Charles II, The familiar letters of. 
Ed. by J. Jacobs. 2 vol. Pp. 850. 
London: Nutt. 24/. 

Innes (A. T.) Studies in Scottish history, 
chiefly ecclesiastical. Pp. 341. lLon- 
don: Hodder ἃ Stoughton. δ. 

Jounson (Samuel). Letters [30 Oct. 1731 
—18 Dec. 1784], collected by G. B. Hill. 
2 vol. Pp. lii, 423, 476. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 28/. 

ory (Δ) Etudes anglo-normandes; 


Gérold le Gallois, Giraldus Cam- 
brensis. Pp. 228. Caen: Delesques. 

Kirsy (T. F.) Annals of Winchester 
college, from its foundation [1382] 
to the present time. Winchester: 
Wells. 15/. 

Linco cathedral, Statutes of ; arranged 
by the late Henry Bradshaw, with 
documents. Ed. by C. Wordsworth. 
I: Liber Niger. Pp. 486. Cambridge: 
University Press. 12/6. 

Lorrie (W. J.) The cathedral churches 
of England and Wales: their history, 
architecture, and monuments. Pp. 
263, plans. London: Stanford. δ᾽. 

ΜΑΟΚΙΝΤΟΒΗ (J.) The history of civilisa- 
tion in Scotland. New ed. I. Pp. 
472. London: Gardner. 15). 

NicHoxas papers: the correspondence of 
sir Edward Nicholas, secretary of state. 
Edited by G. F. Warner. II: January 
1653-June 1655. Pp. 378. London: 
Camden Society. 4to. 

OupEN (T.) The church of Ireland. Pp. 
438. London: Gardner. 6). 

Privy Council of England, Acts of the. 
New series. IV: [1552-1554]. Ed. by 
J.R. Dasent. Pp. 492. London: H.M. 
Stationery office. 

Ramsay (sir J. H.) Lancaster and York : 
a century of English history [1399- 
1485]. 2vol. Pp. xlviii, 498, xxxiii, 
560, maps and illustr. Oxford: Cla- 
rendon Press. 36/. 

Rounp (J. H.) Geoffrey de Mandeville : 
a study of the anarchy. Pp. 466. 
London: Longmans. 16/. 

Sarntspury (G.) The earl of Derby. (The 
queen’s prime ministers.) Pp. 220. 
London: Low. 3/6. 

Sxore (T. W.) A history of Hampshire, 
including the Isle of Wight. - Pp. 286. 
London: Stock. 7/6. 

Sruart (J. 5. 5.) & Caarnes (E.) The 
costume of the clans. 387 plates 
Edinburgh: Grant. Folio. 51. 5s. 

Tompson (Edith). The wars of York and 
Lancaster [1450-1485]. (English his- 
tory from contemporary writers.) Pp. 
165. London: Nutt. 16mo. 1/. 

Verney (lady). Memoirs of the Verney 
family during the civil war. 2 vol. 
Pp. 362, 454, plates. London: Long- 
mans. "42. 
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X. ITALIAN HISTORY 


Bersezio (V.) Il regno di Vittorio 
Emanuele II. VI. Pp. 518. Turin. 

Capasso (G.) Il primo viaggio di Pier 
Luigi Farnese [1537]. Pp.46. Parma: 
Battei. 

Carto V, Cronaca del soggiorno di, in 
Italia [1529-1530]: documento pubbli- 
cato da G. Romano. Pp. 286. Milan: 
Hoepli. 16mo. 41. 

Farces (L.) Stendhal diplomate: Rome 
et V’Italie de 1829 ἃ 1842. Pp. 299. 
Paris: Plon. 18mo. 3°50 f. 

Foresto (G.) Le monete delle zecche di 
Salerno. I. Pp. 43, plates. Salerno: 
tip. del Commercio A. Volpe. 

Gasorto (F.) Ricerche 6 studi sulla 


storia di Bra. I. Pp. 307. Bra: 
Racca. 2°50 1. 
Hartmann (L. M.) Urkunde einer 


rémischen Girtnergenossenschaft vom 
Jahre 1030. Pp. 19. Freiburg: Mohr. 
4to. 2°80 m. 

Marcuesan (A.) L’universitaé di Treviso 
nei secoli XIII e XIV, e cenni di storia 
civile litteraria della citt& in quel 
tempo. Pp. 400. Treviso. 

Nosme (F.) I codici di Giovan Luca 


Barberi sullo stato delle regalie della 
monarchia siciliana nei primordi del 
sedicesimo secolo. Pp. 151. Palermo. 

O’Ciery (The). The making of Italy. 
Pp. 560. London: Paul, Triibner, & 
Co. 16/. 

Ortr y Bruun (V.) Italia en el siglo XV. 
Pp. 537. Madrid. Ato. 

Ricasott (barone Bettino). Lettere e 
documenti. Pubblicati per cura di M. 
Tabarrinie A. Gotti. VII. Florence: 
Le Monnier. 

Ropocanacut (E.) Les statuts de la cor- 
poration des cochers de Rome. Pp. 18, 
2 plates. Paris: Picard. 4to. 2 f. 

Sismonpr (S. de) & Fasris (C.) Storia 
della liberta in Italia. Pp. 549. Milan: 
Vallardi. 16mo. 31. 

SpancenseRG (H.) Cangrande I della 
Scala [1291-1320]. (Jastrow’s Histo- 
rische Untersuchungen. XI.) Pp. 219, 
map. Berlin: Gaertner. 6m. 

Tarpuccr (F.) La patria di Giovanni 
Caboto. Pp. 39. Turin: Bocca. 


XI. HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS 


Hutu (I. 46)» Bijdrage tot de geschie- 
denis van het Utrechtsche schisma. 
Pp. 160. The Hague. 

Knourrer (W. P. C.) De toestand der 
Nederlandsche katholieken ten tijde 
der republiek. Pp. 366. The Hague: 
Nijhoff. 

Lanaye (L.) Cartulaire de la commune 


Vittorio (G.) Margherita di Savoia. 
Pp. 159, portrait. Naples. 
de Dinant. IV [1556-1620]. Pp. 387. 


Namur: Wesmael-Charlier. 5 f. 
LinpEen (H. vander). Histoire de la con- 
stitution de la ville de Louvain au 
moyen dige. Pp. 194. Ghent: Clemm. 
Rerrsma (J.) Geschiedenis van de her- 
vorming en de hervormde kerk der 
Nederlanden. I. Pp. 224. Groningen. 


XII. SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY 


Danicaz, Regesta diplomatica historiae. 


Series secunda. II, 1. Pp. 288. 
Copenhagen. 4to. 
Niztsen (O.) Kjobenhavn under Kong 


Frederik den fjerde [1699-1730]. I. 
Pp. 240. Copenhagen. 


Puavx (F.) Histoire de 1’établissement 
des protestants francais en Suéde. 
Pp. 212. Lausanne: Mignot. 5 f. 

Rusin (M.) Studier til Kjobenhavns og 
Danmarks historie [1807-1814]. Pp. 
652. Copenhagen. 


XIII. SLAVONIAN HISTORY 


Katiensacu (J.) Les humanistes polonais. 
Pp. 72. Fribourg: Librairie de l’uni- 
versité. 3°75 f. 

ΒΊΠΕΒΙΑΒ, Codex diplomaticus. XVI: 


Regesten zur schlesischen Geschichte 
[1301-1315], herausgegeben von C. 


XIV. HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


FernAnpez MontaNXa (J. F.) Mas luz de 
verdad histérica sobre Felipe II el 
prudente y su reinado. Pp. 660. 
Madrid. 4to. 

Gomxrz DE ArtecHE y Moro (general J.) 
Guerra de la independencia [1808-1814]. 


Griinhagen und C. Wutke. Pp. 359. 
Breslau: Max. 4to. 10m. 

VII. Pp.-589. _Madrid: Impr. del 
Depésito de la Guerra. 4to. 9°50 pes. 


Hervas y Buenpia (J.) Diccionario his- 
térico-geografico de la provincia de 
Ciudad-Real. Pp. 580. Madrid. 4to, 

Lronarpo ΡΒ Arcensona (B.) Conquista 
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de las islas Malucas al rey Felipe III. 
Pp. clxiii, 407. Zaragoza. 4to. 
Moret (J. de). Investigaciones histéricas 
de las antigiiedades del reino de 
Navarra. IX. Pp. 358, plates. 
Madrid: Murillo. 4to. 6 pes. 
Ontvart (M. de). Coleccién de los tratados, 
convenios,y documentos internacionales 


celebrados por nuestros gobiernos con 
los estados extranjeros, desde el reinado 
de dofia Isabel II hasta nuestros diaz. 
II. Pp. 228. Madrid: tip. El Pro- 
greso Editorial. 4to. 

Roprievez Vinna (A.) La reina ἄοῆδ 
Juana la loca. Pp. 578. Madrid. 
4to. 


XV. SWISS HISTORY 


Corneuius (C. A.) Die Griindung der Cal- 
vinischen Kirchenverfassung in Genf 
᾿ 541]. Ῥρ. 89. Munich: Franz. 4to. 

1:20 m. 

DANDLIKER (K.) Geschichte der Schweiz 
mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die 
Entwicklung des Verfassungs- und 
Kulturlebens. II. 2nd ed. enlarged. 
Pp. 795, maps, ἄο. Ziirich : Schulthess. 

Fazy (H.) L’alliance de 1584 entre Berne, 
Ziirich, et Genéve: notice historique. 
Pp. 127. Geneva: Georg. 3f. 

GRavuBUNDEN, Rechtsquellen des Cantons, 
herausgegeben von R. Wagner und L. R. 


von Salis. II. Pp. 171. Basel: Reich. 
4 1, 

—— Urkunden zur Staatsgeschichte 
Graubiindens zusammengestellt von C. 
Jecklin. I. Pp. 63. Chur: Hitz. 
ΤῚΣ 

ΜΈΙΝΙΝΘΕΒ (E.) Une chronique suisse 
inédite du XVI* siécle: Circkell der 
HKidtgnoschaft von Andreas Ryff. Pp. 
84, plates. Basel: Geering. 

Movuypren (B. van). Essais historiques. 
II: La Suisse sous le pacte de 1815 
[1830-1838]. Pp. lxiv, 563. Lausanne: 
Rouge. 8 f. 


XVI. AMERICAN HISTORY 


Bancrorr (H. H.) Chronicles of the 
builders of the Commonwealth. VI. 
San Francisco. The History Company. 

Dawes (Anna L.) Charles Sumner. Pp. 
340. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 
12mo. 

Fernanpez Duro (C.) Pinzén en el 
descubrimiento de las Indias; con 
noticias criticas de algunas obras re- 
cientes relacionadas con el mismo des- 
cubrimiento. Pp. 363. Madrid: 
Rivadeneyra. 5:50 pes. 

FisHer (G. P.) The colonial era. Pp. 
348. New York: Scribner. 12mo. 
Fiske (J.) The discovery of America; 
with some account of ancient America 
and the Spanish conquest. 2 vol. Pp. 
516, 051. London: Macmillan. 18/. 
GarFaREL (P.) Histoire dela découverte de 
l’Amérique depuis les origines jusqu’a 
la mort de Christophe Colomb. 2 vol. 

Paris: Rousseau. 18 f. 

Grimxe (A. H.) Life of Charles Sumner. 
Pp. 417, portrait. New York: Funk 
ἃ Wagnall. 12mo. 

Hate (E. E.) Story of Massachusetts. 
Pp. 363, illustr. Boston: Lothrop. 

Kinesrorp (W.) The history of Canada. 


Vs: [1703-1775]. Maps. Toronto: 
Rowsell. 15/. 

Lanetry (J.) History of the church in 
Eastern Canada and Newfoundland. . 
Pp. 256, map. London: Society for 


penne Christian Knéwledge. 12mo. 


ee (F.) The half-century of con- 


flict. 2 vol. Pp.720. London: Mac- 
millan. 25/. 
Powrer (J.) History of the Argentine 


republic, from the landing of Solis until 
the present day. Pp. 132, illustr. 
London: Grevel. 2/6. 

Ropinson (R. E.) Vermont. Pp. 379. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifilin, & Co. 

Rowiand (Kate M.) The life of George 
Mason [1725-1792], including his 
speeches, public papers, and corre- 
spondence. 2 vol. Pp. 454, 527, por- 
trait. London and New York: Putnam. 

Wasuineton (George). Journal of my 
journey over the mountains while sur- 
veying for lord Thomas Fairfax, baron 
of Cameron, in the Northern Neck of 
Virginia, beyond the Blue Ridge [1747, 
1748]. Ed. by J. M. Toner. Pp. 147, 
maps. Albany, U.S. A.: Munsell. 
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Contents of Pertodical Publcations 


I. FRANCE 


Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques, vii. 2. April—C. pe La 
LanvE ΡῈ Catan: The constitutions of 
Louisiana {sketching the successive 
modifications in the constitutions of 
Louisiana from 1812 to 1879. The 
French ideas contained in the original 
constitution gave way to American 
ideas. A reaction against the too 
democratic provisions of recent con- 
stitutions resulted in the constitution 
of 1879].._—E. Junop: Bavaria and 
the German empire [tracing the 
development of constitutional govern- 
ment in Bavaria, and the part played 
by Bavaria in German politics down to 
the formation of the empire in 1871. 
The writer concludes by an examination 
of the present legal position of Bavaria 
with respect to the empire].-——V. 
Brrarp: The nationalities of Mace- 
donia [on the numerical strength and 
political aims of its different nation- 
alities]. 

Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, lii. 
5, 6.—N. Vaois prints a speech de- 
livered before Charles V of France [14 
July 1380] by Martin, bishop of Lisbon, 
ambassador of the king of Portugal 
[showing that, probably before the end 
of. 1379, Portugal transferred her 
attachment from Urban VI to Clement 
VIT).—E. Tamuarp ΡῈ Cxarpin 
prints the register of Barthélemi de 
Noces, secretary and treasurer to the 
duke of Berri [1374-1377], second part 
[accounts, inventories, letters, and 
documents], concluded._—H. Omontr 
prints the will of Erkanfrida, widow of 
count Nithadus (853, now in the 
Phillipps library at Cheltenham].—R. 
Mertet: The foundation of the abbey 
of Neauphle-le-Vieux, dio. Chartres 
[shown to have taken place in 1078], 
with two documents [1078 and 1152-3]. 
——A. Lerovx prints the text of the 
{already published] privilege granted 
by Charles V of France to the citizens 
of Aix-la-Chapelle [March 1369] in 
honour of Charles the Great.——P. M. 
Perret: James Galeoto and the re- 


public of Venice [a biography, with a 
detailed account of the Breton cam- 
paign of 1488]._—S. Luce prints a 
document on Bertrand du Guesclin at 
the siege of Rennes [1357].——L. 
DeistE notes the abbreviated forms of 
the names Berengarius.and Gerardus 
(Geraldus) in the thirteenth century 
[BR. and GR.] F. Lor: Ninth cen- 
tury bishops of Paris [showing that 
bishop Elisiard died not in 988 but 990 
or 991, and that his successor was 
Reginald, leaving no room for bishop 
Gilbert mentioned by Rodulf Glaber]. 
—-C. V. Lanatois: Notes on Pont 
ad’ Aumelas [in supplement to article in 
part iii. of this volume]. 


Revue des Etudes Juives, No. 46. October. 


—S§. Kaun prints unpublished docu- 
ments on the Jews at Montpellier in the 
middle ages ; concluded. 


Revue Historique, xlviii. 2. March—A. 


Giry: Studies in historical criticism ; 
the history of diplomatic [a portion of 
the writer’s forthcoming ‘Manuel de 
diplomatique,’ dealing with the study 
of diplomatic materials before Mabillon, 
and with the science of diplomatic as 
founded by Mabillon and developed 
since his time].—Comte J. pv Hamen 
DE Brevi: The political testament of 
Charles V of Lorraine [published in 
1698 and asserted to have been drawn 
up in 1687. The writer argues against 
its genuineness].—E. Prerir: Rodulf 
Glaber [attempting to reconstruct his 
biography, with remarks on the charac- 
ter of his chronicle]. -—A. Stern: 
The manuscript of Talleyrand’s me- 
moirs [pointing out a passage referred 
to by Oelsner in 1821 which does not 
appear in the published edition of the 
memoirs]._——-P. Brerrranp: The au- 
thenticity of Talleyrand’s memoirs 
(defending M. de Bacourt]. 


Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, vi. 2. 


E. Ropocanacut: he embassy of Im- 
periale Lescaro, doge of Genoa, to 
Versailles in 1685 [the treaty between 
France and Genoa, after the bombard- 
ment of the latter by the French fleet, 
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required the doge to come to Versailles 
to make his submission to Louis XIV. 
The ceremony is described from the 
account of one of the doge’s suite] .—— 
E. Jarry: An arrest of ambassadors in 
the fifteenth century [ambassadors from 
the council of Constance to Charles 
VI of France seized by order of John 
the Fearless, duke of Burgundy, and 
rescued by the duke of Bar]._—A. 
JouBERT: Passages of ambassadors 
through Angers [1487-1692, together 
with accounts of visits of Mary Stuart, 
1548, Henrietta Maria, 1644, and 
James II of England]._—E. Fremy: 
The League and Henry III [an account 
of the attempt of Dom Jean de la 
Barriére, abbé de Feuillants, to ne- 
gotiate a reconciliation between Henry 
ΠῚ and Paris in 1588].——Bovnay ΡῈ 
tA MevurtHe: The correspondence of 
Talleyrand with Napoleon during the 
campaign of Marengo (letters, bulletins, 
and a report summarising the relations 
of the republic with foreign powers 
other than Austria and England]. 
Duc ΡῈ Broerie : Talleyrand’s memoirs 
[vindicating the authenticity of the 
memoirs and the character of M. de 
Bacourt]. 

Revue des Questions Historiques, li, 2. 


P. Autarp: Roman paganism in the 
fourth century.—F. Vernet: Pope 
Martin V and the Jews, with a calendar 
of eighty-four’ documents.——J. 
Genpry: The conclave of 1774-1775 
and the first year of Pius VI’s ponti- 
Jicate.——L. Sciour: The directory and 
the republic of Bern [1797-1799].—— 
G. Kurru: The discussion at the 
council of Madcon [585] about the word 
‘homo’ as applied to females [could 
the word be used as epicene ?]—F. 
Puatne: The Syriac life of St. Alexis 
and the substantial genuineness of the 
Latin life.——H. Vacanparp: Recent 
works wpon St. Bernard. 


Société de l’Histoire du Protestantisme 


Frangais. Bulletin historique et litté- 
raire. xl. 2, 3. February, March— 
O. Doven: The origin of the French 
reformation [maintaining that it took 
its source not from Luther but from 
Lefévre of taples, and that its distine- 
tive character was due to Farel].—- 
C. Reap: Lowis XIV and the Hugue- 
nots in 1699 [printing memorials of the 
abbés de Camps and Fleury in favour 
of their restoration]..__E. Rorr prints 
a letter of Henry IV on the eve of the 
peace of Nemowrs [June, 1585, illus- 
trating his religious views]. 


II. GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


Archiv fiir Literatur- und Kirchenge- 
schichte des Mittelalters (Freiburg), 
vi. 3,4.—H. Denirte prints the statutes 
of the university of scholars jurists at 
Padua [1331, with an introduction 
describing the manuscript, and examin- 
ing the formation of the collection 
and its relation to earlier and later 
statutes, and to those of the university 
of Bologna; with a criticism of A. Gloria 
and observations on the importance of 
the statutes now published]. 
Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Sitzungsberichte der philos.-philol. 
und hist. Classe, 1891, 4.—E. Wourr- 
LIN: The Scriptores historiae Augustae. 
I: Their language. II: Trebellius 
Pollio. III: Flavius Vopiscus. IV: The 
documents contained in them. V: Vo- 
piscus as the editor of the collection. 
——Ker1nz: A master-singer of the 
Sifteenth century and his book of songs 
fin a Munich manuscript, printing 
large portions of the text. 

Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswis- 
senschaft (Freiburg), vi. 2.—R. Fuster: 
Humboldt and Ranke’s doctrine of 
ideas. —-E. Bernuetm: The origin of 
the German town, in criticism of R. 
Sohm’s theory. H. ΒΑΌΜΘΑΒΤΕΝ: 
Charles V and the Roman catholic 
league of 1538.——J. DiEFFENBACHER : 
Lambert of Hersfeld as an historian 
(dealing with his use of his materials 


his competence as a judge of causes 
and motives, and his relation to the 
‘Carmen de bello Saxonico,’ with criti- - 
cism of particular points in his narra- 
tive]_—R. Davipsonn: ‘ Conswles’ 
and ‘ boni homines’ [arguing from a San 
Gimignano document of 1147 that 
the latter were the citizens who per- 
formed military service, and a commit- 
tee of whom exercised the powers of 
government in the absence of consuls 
or rectors]._—_A. Curoust : Dietrich 
von Niem and the council of Constance 
[dealing with the recent literature of 
the subject], with a letter from the 
council concerning Niem [29 Jan. 
1416]._—E. von Borries: On the 
capture of Francis I [24 Feb. 1525, 
examining the details]. 


Goéttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1892, 4. 


15 February—W. ϑισκει, : Fustel de 
Coulanges’ ‘Invasion germanique.’ 
πεσε. 1 Aprii— XK. von Amira: 
Ficker’s ‘ Untersuchungen zur Rechts- 
geschichte,’ i— G. von BeLow : Works 
on historical method [by ἘΠ. Bernheim, 
E. Gothein, and Ὁ. Schifer). 9. 
1 May—G. Geruanp: Partsch’s 
‘Philipp Cliiver’——10. 15 May— 
O. Trevse: Beurlier’s ‘ Culte impérial.’ 
——G. von Bretow: Hegel’s ‘ Stédte 
und Gilden.’ [chiefly against Gierke’s 
criticism].——11. 1 June—C. Kort- 
scHau: Bernhardi and Delbriick on 
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modern strategy [Frederick the Great, 
Napoleon, and Moltke]. 

Historisches Jahrbuch (Munich), xiii. 1, 2. 
—N. Pautus: The Austinfriar Thomas 
af Strassburg and the Carthusian 
Ludolph of Saxony, and their position 
towards the interdict [after the death 
of Lewis the Bavarian: showing the 
account given by the protestant chroni- 
cler, Daniel Speckler, of their antipapal 
action to be devoid of foundation].—— 
J. Rissam: On the history of the sys- 
tem of international posts im the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, with 
a survey of recent literature on postal 
history, and three documents [1593, 
1598].——B. Dur: Wallenstein in 
relation to the Jeswits [examining the 
causes which led to his opposition to 
them].-_—_H. Gravert: On the Ger- 
man legend of the emperor [tracing its 
origin, its association with Frederick 
II, and then (with localisation in 
Thuringia) with Landgrave Frederick 
(III), and attempting to explain the 
confusion which finally connected it 
with Frederick Barbarossa].__—W. E. 
Scuwarz prints two documents on 
Albert V of Bavaria’s jirst application 
to the holy see for the concession of the 
Cup to the laity, permission of the 
marriage of the clergy, and modifica- 
tion of the rules concerning fasting 
(1555].——A. Enruarp: The church of 
the holy Cross without Jerusalem, and 
its library [with a catalogue of its 
manuscripts]. H. Gravert: The 
forged diploma of Charles the Great 
for Aachen [a reply to P. Scheffer- 
Boichorst’s article in the ‘ Mittheil. des 
Inst. fiir ésterr. Gesch.-Forsch.’ noticed 
below}. H. V. Sauvertanp: The 
itinerary of the antipope Clement VII 
down to his arrival at Avignon [20 


Sept. 1378-20 June 1379].——H. V.. 


SavUERLAND prints an excerpt from a 
letter written from the court of Charles 
V im Spain [12 Jan. 1535].——F. Drr- 
tTRICH: On the fifth article of the Re- 
gensburg book of 1541 [and Gropper’s 
share in it].——H. Graverr: On the 
antecedents of the election of Rudolf of 
Habsburg._—H. Gravert: Lupold of 
Bebenburg’s doctorate [at Bologna; 
showing him to have been a disciple of 
Johannes Andreae]. 

Historische Zeitschrift (Munich), lxviii. 1. 
—F. Tuupicuum: The holy Femge- 
richt [reasserting, in reply to his critics, 
his view of the connexion of the vehm- 
gericht with the inquisition].——P. 
Bamuev: Talleyrand’s memoirs. 
M. L. prints a miiitary order of Frede- 
rick William I [29 Dec. 1716].-——E. 
JoacHim.: On the preliminary stages of 
the Prussian municipal ordinance of 
19 Nov. 1808. 

Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Oester- 
reichische Geschichtsforschung (Inns- 
bruck), xiii, 1—M. Tanet: The 


jinance of the papal. chancery from the 
thirteenth to the middle of the fifteenth 
century [giving particulars of the 
charges made for bulls and other docu- 
ments, and of the official procedure and 
diplomatic rules of the chancery], 
printing (1) ‘Taxa cancellariae apo- 
stolicae ’ [1254-1258], (2) ‘ luramentum 
distributoris litterarum apostolicarum,’ 
and (3) an extensive ‘ Liber taxarum 
cancellariae apostolicae paparum 
Avinionensium —temporibus.’,____ P. 
Scurerrer-Boicuorst: Hxcursus.I: On 
the beginnings of the ecclesiastical con- 
test under Henry IV: The forged 
diploma of Charles the Great for 
Aachen [maintaining against H. 
Grauert that it is not earlier than the 
twelfth century, and rejecting any con- 
nexion with Nicolas II’s decretal of 
1059; and The synods of Sutri [Janu- 
ary 1159] and Rome [Easter 1059; 
in criticism of L. von Heinemann; with 
textual notes on Peter Damiani’s ‘ Dis- 
ceptatio synodalis ’]. IL: The decisions 
of the imperial court in the affairs of 
the abbey of Beaupré [1174, printing 
two new documents and restoring the 
text of the judgment]. IIL: Frederick 
III of Zollern-Niirnberg and the dis- 
pute about the Meran succession. IV: 
Johann Kungstein, vicar of the greater 
church of Mainz, an historian of the 
fourteenth century [claimed as the 
author of the Mainz annals down to 
1402. His death is placed in 1404]. 
——-S. Herzperc-FRANKEL prints a 
fourteenth century table serving as a 
perpetual almanack. -—O. ΒΕΡΙΠΟΗ : 
On the birthplace of Walther von der 
Vogelweide.——E. Heycx prints four 
letters of the emperors Maximilian IT 
and Rudolf IIT to Lazarus von 
Schwendi.—0O. von ZauLincER: J. 
Ficker’s ‘ Untersuchungen zur Rechts- 
geschichte,’ I. 


Erginzungsband iii. 2.—G. SEELIEER: 


The registers of the German royal 
court and the manner in which they 
were kept, down to 1493. I: The 
existing registers: 1. Fragments of the 
fourteenth century; ii. The registers 
of Rupert; iii. The registers of Sigis- 
mund and Albert; iv. The registers of 
Frederick III. 11. The system of re- 
cording. 111: The administrative use 
of the registers [with indexes].——The 
late A. Nissu: The edict of. Chlotar IT 
(614, dealing with its bearing on the 
judicial position of the Frankish clergy, 
in connexion with the ecclesiastical 
legislation of the East-Roman em- 
perors. The paper was left a fragment 
at the writer’s death]. EK. von 
OrrentHAL: The register of the 
chancery of Eugenius IV [a description 
of the volumes}].—F. Kurze: The 
oldest chronicle of the see of Magdeburg 
[by archbishop Tagino, 1004-1012. 
The writer explores its traces in 
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Thietmar, the Nienburg and the Mag- 
deburg annals, the ‘Gesta archiepisc. 
Magdeb.,’ and the Annalista Saxo; and 
reconstructs its text as redacted probably 
by Thietmar’s brother, Brun, abbot of 
Nienburg and Magdeburg, 1025-1034]. 
Nachrichten von der Koniglichen Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottin- 
gen. 1892. 4.—F. Kretnorn : Jacobi’s 
tables for the calculation of Indian 
dates and Mddhavachdrya’s Kdlanir- 
naya.——F. Kress: Early Christian 
Greek texts from the Berlin museum 
(liturgic&l). 

Theologische Studien und Kritiken 
(Gotha). 1892. 8. —_J. Drasexe : Gre- 
gory of Nazianzus and his relation to 
Apollinarianism. 


Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie 


(Innsbruck), xvi. 2.—E. Micwarn: 
Déllinger, fourth article.——-J. Breper- 
mack : The commemoration of the 
Austrian emperor in the canon of the 
mass [modelled on the form author- 
ised by Clement XIII, 1761]._— Εἰ. 
MicuaEL: William of Nogaret’s part 
in tne attack on Boniface VIII, and 
The date of pope Martin Is arrival at 
Constantinople during his exile [not 
654 but 653]. 


Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Theo- 


logie (Leipzig), xxxv. 4.—J. DRASEKE : 
On Dionysius of Rhinokolura._—H. 
GeuzER: The ecclesiastical geography 
of Greece before the Slavonic irrup- 
tion. 


III. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Archeological Journal, No. 191.—J. L. 
Anpri: Symbolic animals in English 
art and literature.——J. Evans: The 
progress of archeology.—~192.—E. 
Green: The history of the union jack. 
——A. HartsHorne: The swordbelts 
of the middle ages.——Mrs. H. Ware: 
The seals of the bishops of Carlisle and 
other seals belonging to that diocese. 
——E. Peacock: St. Helen [with lists 
of churches dedicated to her].——J. 
Macponatp: Ptolemy’s geography of 
North Britain [with special reference 
to the identification of Πτερωτὸν orpa- 
τόπεδον]Ἴ, with maps from manuscripts. 
Bunnett Lewis: The Roman 
antiquities of Augsburg and Ratis- 
bo 


γ0. 
Charch Quarterly Review, No. 67. 
April—London past and present. 
Sir Thomas More ——The historical 
works of Eusebius [their composition, 
editions, and _ translations].— -The 
life of John William Burgon, dean of 
Chichester.-_—The last days of pagan- 
ism [on G. Boissier’s ‘Fin du paga- 
nisme].’ 

Dublin Review, New Series, No. 2. April— 
Tue BisHop or Satrorp (since Arch- 
bishop of Westminster): England’s 
devotion to St. Peter, secord article. 
The English school in Rome; Peter- 
pence.——L. Rivineron: The council 
of Ephesus [in connexion with the 
papal supremacy].——E. Peacock: 
Protestantism im England [in the six- 
teenth and early seventeenth centuries]. 
——P. Hurizy: The Irish at Nantes 
[on Cornelius O’Keeffe, Roman catho- 
lic bishop of Limerick, 1720-1737, and 
the Irish college at Nantes]._—-The 
late W. Lockuart and Εἰ. 5, Purcen: 
Cardinal Manning [chiefly on his life 
before his admission to the Roman 
catholic church]. 

Edinburgh Review, No. 360. April — 


Quarterly Review, No. 348. 


Scottish Review, No. 38. 


Semitic religions [on W. Robertson 


Smith]._—The reminiscences of John 
Lewis Mallet [during the French revo- 
lution].—_--Dr. Schliemann’s last ex- 
cavations._——General Marbot’s me- 
moirs, 111. 


Jewish Quarterly Review, No. 15.— 


J. E. Bupererr ΜΈΛΕΙΝ : The Jews of 
Morocco {the history of the early set- 
tlement of the Jews in the Moorish 
country is meagrely treated; and no 
mention is made of the few documents 
we possess, 6.0. the letter of Judah ben 
Qoreish to the congregation of Fez 
(early in the tenth century) ‘exhorting 
them to keep up the reading of the 
Aramaic translation of the Bible, or 
the casuistic responsa to the school of 
Fez and Taort (also of the tenth cen- 
tury); nor again are the early Jewish 
grammarians who went from Morocco 
to Spain referred to. Many of the 


’ Jewish customs of modern times said 


by Mr. Meakin to be peculiar to Mo- 
rocco are found also among the Jews 
of other countries; but his observa- 
tions based upon personal experience 
are of value]. 

April— 
William Thomson, archbishop of York 
[t 1890}. The history of London. 
— John William Burgon, dean of 
Chichester |+ 1888}. 

April—H. 
Govcu: Heraldry British and foreign. 
——C. R. Conner: The Canary island- 
ers [their ethnological affinities]. —~ 
The marquess of Bute: David, duke 
of Rothesay [1378-1402},__T. G. 
Law: John Major, Scottish scholastic 
[1470-1550].——J. Mackay: The death 
of Gustavus Adolphus [printing in 
translation a narrative of an eye-witness, 
Hans von Hastendorff, who was in 
attendance on the king. It bears date, 
Liitzen, 16 June 1633]. 
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Archivio Storico Italiano (Florence), 5th 
series, ix. 1—A. Zaneti1: The feast 
of the Assumption at Brescia in the 
middle ages [with orders, &., 1430- 


G. Sanesr: The towrnament of Barletta 
[1503], from an unpublished poem of 
the time. 

Bullettino dell’ Istituto Storico Italiano 


1468].——C. pe Srerant: The admini- 
strative arrangements of the communes 
of Garfagnana from the twelfth to the 
eighteenth centwry.——G. Sanesi prints 
documents on Malatesta Baglioni’s 
departure from Florence [1530]. ——-G. 
Srorza prints a letter of Luigi Angio- 
lint inviting Lagrange to a position in 
the university of Pisa [1790-1791].—— 
A. Nrrt prints a letter of Carlo Botta 
[1810] in defence of his action in 1794. 
—-A. pet Veccut1o: Bartolonmeo 
Malfatti [¢ 15 Jan. 1892].——R. Davip- 
ΒΟῊΝ : Samuel Liwenfeld [ft Dec. 1891]. 
—— Calendar of Strozzi papers, con- 
tinued. 

Archivio Storico Lombardo (Milan), xix. 
1.—G. Pagani: Topographical notes on 
Wippo [concerning Conrad II’s Italian 
journey in 1026]..—-L. ΖΕΒΒΙ : The 
castle of Monza, first article——_G. ΡῈ 
Castro: Count Pompeo Litta Biwmi, 
from unpublished letters.——_-P. Guin- 
ZONI prints an account of the battle of 
Morat as reported by the Milanese am- 
bassador at the court of the duke of 
Burgundy..— A. CaprELLI prints a 
petition from Angelo Decembrio to the 
duke of Ferrara [c. 1467, for the re- 
storation of goods and other property 
of which he had been despoiled].— 
X.: On the statement that Christopher 
Columbus studied at Pavia [maintain- 
ing its trutb].—— Milanese notes. 
Archivio Storico per le Province Napole- 
tane, “xvii. 1.—G. pen Grupice: Ric- 
cardo Filangieri under Frederick II, 
Conrad, and Manfred, fifth article-—— 
G. Crct: Churches and chapels at 
Naples destroyed or awaiting destruc- 
tion, sixth article ; concluded.—_—G. ΡΕ 
Buasus : Giovanni Boccaccio at Naples. 
I: Introduction; The Florentines in 
the kingdom of Sicily [1266-1309].—— 
M. Scuipa: The duchy of Naples. In- 
troduction. I: Naples from the earliest 
times to the seventh century a.p.—— 


(Rome), xi.—C. Crronia: On the ‘ Anony- 
mus Valesianus IT’ (describing minutely 
the two manuscripts of the work, Meer- 
man (Berlin) and Palatine (Vatican), 
and examining their relation (the latter 
dependent on, and inferior to, the 
former); discussing the use made of 
the ‘ Anonymus II’ by John the 
Deacon, of Verona, in the fourteenth 
century (he used the Palatine manu- 
script, which was then at Verona) ; and 
arguing that the work, as we now have 
it, is a series of extracts from a larger 
history no longer preserved]. L. A. 
Ferrat: The treatise ‘de situ urbis 
Mediolanensis’ [really two works, 
‘Vitae pontif. Mediolan.,’ of the tenth 
century, and ‘ Descriptio situs et urbis,’ 
of the eleventh ; with observations on 
the position of the church of Milan in 
the earlier middle ages].—[In these 
articles foreign names are strangely 


misprinted]. 
Nuovo Archivio Veneto, ii. 2.—U. 
Matamant : Domenico Caminer [a 


Venetian journalist of the eighteenth 
century, 1751-1796].——P. Prnton: 
The church of Piove di Sacco.——G. 
Monticoto prints the capitulary of the 
art of painters at Venice [1271] with 
its supplements [down to 1311].——I. 
Carini prints a letter of the abbate 
Giuseppe Furlanetto [the lexicographer] 
to cardinal Mai [1843] and a list of 
manuscripts and works of art in the 
capitular archives at Cividale [1848]. 
F. Prenuecrint: The Valle Ser- 
pentina in the histories of Marzagaia 
(between Belluno and Feltre]. 


Rivista Storica Italiana (Turin), ix. 1.— 


G. Ronpont: The history of the com- 
mune of Siena down to the battle of 
Montaperti——F. Tarpuccr: The 
nationality of Giovanni Caboto [John 
Cabot; maintaining that he was a 
Venetian by birth, but of foreign ex- 
traction], with documents. 


V. RUSSIA 
(Communicated by W. R. Morriu1) 


Istoricheski Viestnik.—March—S. Ta- 


ΤΙΒΟΗΕΥ͂ : The diplomatic rupture be- 
tween Russia and Turkey im the year 
1853. III: The embassy of prince 
Menshikov to Constantinople [conclu- 
sion].—-N. Gurnar: How Russian 
historians explain the rise of serfdom 
among us [more from economic causes 
than actual legislation] —April— 
A. L.: Potemkin [a sketch of his 


career]. May—P. Su.: 4 recent 
tragedy in Bokhara [illustrating the 
vendetta among the natives]. WeR ss 
Field-marshal Paskievitch and diplo- 
macy in the years 1827-1829 [notes on 
his Persian and Turkish campaigns]. 


Russkaia'Starina.— March-April—V. Βπ- 


ΒΑΒΟΥ͂ : Prince de Ligne in Russia in 
the years 1780-1788, chap. ii.——N. 
OctostiIn: Social features of the 
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seventeenth century [documents from 
the archives of the minister of justice]. 
——N. Patavzov: Prince Cherskaski 
and the Bulgarian patriots in 1877. 
=—May—N. Ocuoprry: Family 
papers of prince Basil Golitsin in the 
year 1677 [interesting as illustrating 
the life of the old Russian boyars].— 
P. Punsatin: Leading features of the 
expedition to Azov in 1695-96 [Peter’s 
well-known expedition, from contempo- 
rary letters of the Melnitski family]. 

—V. Soxrav: The storming of 


Gunib in 1859 [recollections of the 
war in the Caucasus]..—V. Vonnar- 
LARSKI: Recollections of an orderly 
during the war with Turkey in 1877-78 
[the writer was in attendance upon the 
grand duke Nicholas]. 


Zhurnal Ministerstva Narodnago Pros- 


viestchenia. — March —D. Bacauer: 
The jus Magdeburgicum in Little 
Russia.——April—G. Forsten: The 
relations between Denmark and Russia 
in the reign of Christian IV (during 
the latter half of the sixteenth century]. 


VI. SPAIN 


Boletin de la Real Academia de la His- 
toria, xx. 3.—March—F. Fira prints 
documents relating to the early years 
of the episcopate in America [1501-- 
1511) ——4.— April—U. Rozsert: The 
condition of the Cluniac monasteries 


in Spain from the thirteenth to the 
jifteenth century, as proved by the 
visitation reports and the minutes of 
the chapters general [the documents 
printed are of great interest). 


Vil. SWITZERLAND 


Anzeiger fiir Schweizerische Geschichte, 
1892, 1.-—-E. Kriiczer: The counts of 
Rapperswil in the thirteenth century, 
first article——_H. Bresstau: The 
forging of Henry 118 charter for Ber- 
gell [1024, modelled on a document of 


Henry V].—G. Meyer von Knonav: 
The war of September and October 
1799, from the French military archives. 
= —Supplement.—R. WackERNAGEL : 
Report on the town archives of Basel 
[with an inventory]. 


VUI. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Johns Hopkins’ University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science x. 4.— 
G. Petrie: Church and state in early 
Maryland [to 1692]. 

Magazine of American History. —March— 
President C. K. Apams: On the ori- 
ginal landing-place of Columbus and 
his burial-place [supporting R. Cro- 
nan’s conclusions].——Hon. J. GC. 
Weuuine: Slavery in the Territories. 
Il.——April—President E. Ὁ. War- 
FIELD: The expansion of the United 
States.——R. 8. Ropertson; Hduca- 
tional development in the north-west 
[since 1783]. —-Judge W. A. Woop: 
The territory west of the Mississippi 
river [an outline of its history since 


1539].———May—S. C. Crarke: Hull’s 
surrender of Detroit, 1812 [a criticism 
of Mr. Adams’s history and defence of 
General Hull]._—B. H. pu Bors: Did 
the Norse. discover America? [the 
writer thinks it not unlikely, but in- 
capable of proof].— J. M. Toner: 
The youth of George Washington.—= 
June—M. van RenssEwAEr; Lieutenant- 
general John Maunsell [1724-1795]. 
E. F. ΡῈ Lancey: King George’s per- 
sonal policy in England [with reference 
to the American colonies]. —Hon. 
J. W. Gerarp prints three letters 
addressed to Dr. Daniel Sheldon (July 
1779, June 1780, and August 1814, on 
military affairs]. 


THE ENGLISH 


HISTORICAL REVIEW 


NO. XXVIII—OCTOBER 1892 


Gerbert, Pope Silvester II’ 


HE tenth century is an age of contrasts. Its vice astonishes, 
its piety amazes us. We see the people steeped in misery 
and ignorance,” the nobles bloodthirsty and sacrilegious, the cities 
depopulated, the monasteries razed or burnt, and if anywhere any 
remain there is in them no observance of the rule.2 We see the 
fields turned into wastes; fornication, adultery, sacrilege, and 
murder widespread. The edicts of the church are despised ; every 
man does that which is right in his own eyes. ‘ The more powerful 
oppress the weaker, and men are like fishes in the sea, which 
everywhere in turn devour one another.’* The clergy share in all 
this, or are silent.* In the midst of this evil we are astonished by > 
the sight of men whose virtue and learning surpass all that we expect 
in the most peaceful and civilised ages of the world’s history, yet who 
seem to have no perceptible influence on the conduct of those 
around them. We turn from the burning ruins of St. Gall ® to the 
quiet prosperity of Fleury, from the licentiousness of princely 
bishops to the austerity of St. Odo, from the ignorance of the 
priests to the schools and libraries of Lyons and of Rheims. While 
the soldiers of Otto the Great tremble at an eclipse, men are 
studying in the Spanish march the movements of the stars. 

1 This essay was adjudged the Lothian prize in the university of Oxford in 1891. 

2 Their very heresies prove their ignorance ; compare the forms described by Mr. 
R. L. Poole, Illustrations of Medieval Thought, pp. 81, 82. 

- 3. Conc. Trosleianum, c¢. 111, apwd Labbei Concilia, ix. 527, B. 

4 Ibid. p. 523, A. 

5 Episcopi dicimur, sed episcopale offictum non implemus ; ministerium, praedica- 
tiones relinquimus ; eos, qui nobis commissi sunt, videmus Deum deserere et in pravis 
actibus iacere. Ibid. p. 523, B. 

85 Burnt by the Hungarians in 937. 
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It is an age of lofty ideals and low practice. Men hold the pope 
to be the vicar of, Christ, yet disregard his anathema; they believe 
the emperor to be the vicegerent of God, yet do not hesitate to rebel 
against him; they shudder at the pains of hell, yet do not shrink 
from committing sacrilege; they believe that the end of the world 
is at hand, and the belief makes them more careless and licentious. 

Learning, it seems, has utterly died out. The decay of the 
great school at Rheims is the picture of the decay of letters through- 
out Gaul. From the days of Remigius of Auxerre the school 
steadily declined, till, in the year 972, Archbishop Adalbero speaks 
of restoring it in terms which imply that useful studies have almost 
ceased.’ Yet, all over Europe, there still existed schools, such as 
those at Cluny, at St. Gall, at Fleury, at Lyons, at Magdeburg, at 
Speier, where the arts were taught, and where libraries were pre- 
served, to be a store of literary growth in the future. 

Moreover in the first half of the century new signs of progress 
appeared. The papacy was restored from the state of degradation 
into which it had fallen under Alberic and Marozia; the settlement 
of the Normans on the Seine formed a great check on the inroads 
of the pirates; the repulse of the Hungarians by Henry I and 
Otto I, at Merseburg and on the Lechfeld, put an end to the reign 
of terror which their near neighbourhood had hitherto inspired. 
Henceforth the Hungarians began to settle in the east, and their ~ 
barbarism began to yield to the civilising influence of Christianity. 
Above all, the revival of monastic virtue, led by Berno and 
St. Odo at Cluny, spread quickly to most of the more important 
monasteries, and prepared the way for a great revival of learning. 
This revival in France was largely due to the influence of one man— 
Gerbert, the schoolmaster at Rheims, who appeared there soon 
after its restoration by Archbishop Adalbero, led, as we are told,* by 
the hand of God himself, ‘a man of lofty genius and wonderful 
eloquence, by whose light, as of a brightly burning torch, all Gaul, 
already growing dark, was illumined again.’ 

Gerbert was born of humble parentage® in the province 10 of 
Aquitaine, probably about the year 945.'! The story of his early 
life lies hidden in the deepest obscurity. He was brought up in 


7 Et ut nobilitati suae in omnibus responderet, aecclesiae suae filios studiis 

liberalibus instruere utiliter quaerebat. Richer, 111, 42. 
. 8 Richer, iii. 43. 

® Obscuro loco natum (Chron. Aur., Mabillon, Vet. Analecta, ii. 237). 

10 Richer, iii. 43. The common tradition is that he was born in Auvergne, at or 
near Aurillac, but the words vestra lingua (Ep. 17), addressed to Gerald, abbot df 
Aurillac, do not favour the supposition. 

1 At the time of his leaving Aurillac (970 cir.) he was still daeteical (Richer, iii. 
43). ‘At Rheims the monks could speak of having known him a puwero (Ep. 179). 
On the other hand he speaks of senectus mea in 997 (Ep. 208). (The numbers of the 
letters always refer to M. Julien Havet’s edition, 1889.) 
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the monastery of St. Gerauld at Aurillac, where he studied grammar 
under the monk Raymond. Of his life there we know only the 
closing scene. About the year 967, Borel, count of Barcelona 
and duke of the Spanish march, came to Aurillac on a pilgrimage.!? 
Asked whether there were in his country men skilled in the 
arts, he readily answered that there were. Thereupon he was per- 
suaded by the abbot to take one of the young monks, to be in- 
structed in the arts, and Gerbert was chosen to go with him. Borel 
placed him under the charge of Hatto, bishop of Vich, with whom 
he obtained a thorough knowledge of mathematics." 

His acquirement of this, and, it has been suggested, of more 
questionable knowledge, has led to the belief that he was influenced 
by the teaching of the great Moslem schools of Spain. By the care 
of Abderrahman III, and of his son Alhakem, sixty thousand 
volumes had been collected at Cordova; and Saragossa was fast 
growing into an important seat of Arabic learning. Christians 
met with little persecution at the hands of the Mohammedans, and 
Jews travelled freely between the two states. It is, therefore, by 
no means improbable that much Arabic learning was common in 
the Spanish march, even if Moslem teachers were not actually es- 
tablished there. It has been asserted, as showing that Gerbert 
could have received no instruction from the Arabs, that he was 
ignorant of their language. But of this there is no proof. Τὺ is 
certainly improbable, for he never speaks of such knowledge or 
uses a single Arabic word. But, be that as it may, such ignorance 
would in no way have hindered his instruction in Arabic thought ; 
for translations, it would appear, were common not only in the march’ 
but in Aquitaine. Gerbert himself writes to his friend Gerald of 
Aurillac for a book on the multiplication and division of numbers 
by Joseph the Wise,’ and to a friend at Barcelona for a translation 
of a book on astrology.'® Scarcely fifty years later Arabic works 
were to be found as far north as Reichenau. It is inconceivable, 
therefore, that Gerbert, ever eager for fresh knowledge, could not have 
found materials for his work in the Spanish march, at no great 
distance from Saragossa. One thing is certain; Gerbert used the 
Gobar characters, and these he could have learnt from no other 
source than the Arabs.'’ But though Gerbert thus learnt much 
from the Arabs, there is no need to suppose that he ever journeyed 
so far as Cordova or Seville. The assertion that he studied at 
Cordova rests upon the authority of an eleventh-century writer, 


~ ™ Borel became duke of the Spanish march in 967 (Bouquet, ix. 69, c). 
13 Orandi gratia. Richer, iii. 43. 
4 Hattoni episcopo instruendum commisit : apud quem etiam in mathesi plurimum 
et efficaciter studuit. Richer, iii. 43. ' 
15. Epp. 17 and 25, 16 Hip. 24. . 
17 Weissenborn, Gerbert, Beitriige zur Kenntniss der Mathematik des Mittelalters. 
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Adhemar of Chabannais,'® and is not found in any contemporary 
historian. On this point the silence of Gerbert’s pupil Richer 
may be taken as conclusive, the more readily when we consider 
how improbable it is that Gerbert would leave his benefactor and 
tutor to go on so dangerous a journey, and the equal improbability 
that a Christian bishop would willingly send his pupil into the 
heart of a country held by infidels, the home of immorality and the 
black arts. 

The church in the Spanish march had at this time no 
metropolitan of its own, but looked for governance to the primate of 
Narbonne. Borel, in order to free his country from such dependence, 
was anxious to found an archbishopric at Vich, and, to procure 
this boon from the pope, set out for Rome in the year 970,'° taking 
with him Hatto and Gerbert. There Pope John XIII, struck with 
Gerbert’s mathematical knowledge, pointed him out to the emperor 
Otto I.2° Otto was interested: he asked Gerbert what he knew, 
and, hearing in reply that he knew sufficient mathematics but 
wished to learn logic, took him into his court until a suitable teacher 
could be found. Meanwhile he employed him in teaching the 
young men of his suite.”!_ Gerbert’s anxiety to learn logic was soon 
to be satisfied. He had been scarcely a year in Italy when there 
arrived from France, as ambassador from King Lothar, Garamnus, 
archdeacon of Rheims, who was held to be a great logician. Gerbert 
obtained leave to attend this man, and followed him to Rheims, 
where he arrived about the year 972. 

Here he was welcomed with the greatest joy by Adalbero, the 
archbishop, who, formerly canon of Metz, had been appointed to the 
archbishopric of Rheims in 962. Adalbero had found the church in 
a very demoralised state. Under the rule of his predecessor all 
discipline had been relaxed ; the monks dressed and behaved in a 
most licentious way. The account of a synod ” held soon after his 
consecration gives a most interesting picture of the freedom which 
was sometimes allowed to the religious. Under Adalbero’s energetic 
rule all was changed. He restored the cathedral; he ordered the 
canons, who were living each in his own house, to live together in 
common, and caused them to keep the canonical hours; he ordered 


18 Causa sophiae primo Franciam, dein Cordobam lustrans. Bouquet, x. 146, A. 

19 The date is fixed by the bull raising the bishopric into an archbishopric. Jaffé 
(ed. 1881), No. 3746 (2871), 8747 (2872). 

2 Richer, iii. 44. The mistake was long made, notably by the authors of the His- 
toire littéraire de la France (vi. 560), that the emperor here mentioned was Otto II, 
and that the abbacy of Bobbio was given to Gerbert at this time. But the words 
vobis, patri, avo, which Gerbert uses in Ep. 185, prove that he knew Otto I, and 
they cannot be referred to any later period of his life. 

21 Non adeo in dicendo ibi moratus est. Richer, iii. 44. Cf. ibid. 111. 56: Otto IT 
non semel disputantem (Gerbertum) audierat. 

2 Richer, iii. 32 sqq. 
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the monks to live chastely, to abandon their strange garments, 
and to live according to rule. Finally he journeyed to Rome, to 
procure privileges for his monasteries. Not content with this, he 
proceeded to reform his schools, for he thought it well that the sons 
of the church should receive instruction in useful studies. It was 
at this moment that he met Gerbert, with whom he formed a firm 
friendship which lasted until his death in 989. 

As schoolmaster of Rheims Gerbert now entered upon what 
was probably the happiest, as it was certainly the most peaceful, 
period of his life-—ten years spent in the collection of a splendid 
library, in the laborious copying of books, in the introduction of 
new methods of study, and in the invention of many ingenious 
instruments. From the first the whole tenor of his teaching was 
strictly opposed to the tendency of the reformation, which, begun 
by St. Odo at Cluny, had spread to most of the great monastic 
schools. St. Odo had been warned ina dream rot to continue 
the reading of Virgil, and of the other poets, of which he had been 
inordinately fond. Henceforward the classics were viewed with 
disfavour by the abbots who adopted his reform. They were not 
entirely rejected, for Abbo of Fleury had read Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, 
and Persius; but they were shunned as dangerous, and sometimes 
poems were mutilated” until they lost all their unity and beauty. 
The whole teaching of the monastic schools was but a training for 
the study of holy scripture and of the fathers, and the masters 
feared lest love for the classics should draw away their pupils from 
that supreme object.*° So strong was this feeling that, at the 
beginning of the eleventh century, young men, on entering the 
cloister, were said to leave liberal studies behind them.?7 Μ. 
Pfister, noting the frequency with which we are told that abbots 
refused to allow their monks to read the classics, and considering 
how often copies of the poets were destroyed that the parchment 
might be used again, declares that the ancient writers had no worse 
enemies, in the tenth century, than the monks, than those especially 
who had undergone the reform of Cluny.*® 

Gerbert’s whole course of lectures was a protest against this re- 
jection of the classics. His object was to train his pupils for an 
active, not for a contemplative life. He gives as the purpose of 
skilful speaking, not the delight of the hearers, but the power of 


23 Richer, iii, 25, 26. 

24 Joh. Vita Odonis in Mabillon, Acta SS. Ord. 5. Ben. Saec. V. 154, 

25 As by S. Mayeul of Cluny. Ferro acutissimo desectabat, Mabillon, Act. SS. Ord, 
S. Ben. Saec. V. 794. 

26 A useful illustration of this idea may be seen in the Life of John, abbot of Gorze, 
to whom Abbot Einold refused leave to read Porphyry even as an introduction to the 
study of St. Augustine. See Acta SS. Ord. S. Ben. Saec. V. 393. 

2: Cp. Acta SS. Ord. S. Ben. Saec. VI. pars 1, p. 195. 

38. Btudes sur le Régne de Robert le Pieuz, p. 5. 
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guiding and restraining the rash impulses of an excited mob. For 
this training in speaking he knew no better way than the study of 
the best models, and therefore he laid great stress upon the reading 
and explanation of the best Latin classics, a practice which gave such 
zest and reality to his teaching that, added to his intuitive power 
of attaching his pupils to him, it soon made him the most popular 
teacher in Gaul. Gerbert was thus doing in Gaul the work which 
St: Bruno had done for Otto I in Germany. St. Bruno aimed at 
providing men fit to occupy those offices of state which were 
then attached to the great archbishoprics. To fulfil the duties 
‘which these offices entailed it was necessary that the archbishop 
should be something more than a mere ecclesiastic; he must haye 
read more widely than could be done in the monastic schools. 
St. Bruno, therefore, restored the great ecclesiastical schools, and 
made his object the training of men for affairs of state. In the 
same way, though not perhaps with so definite an object, Gerbert, 
by widening the usual course of study and making it as practical as 
possible, did much to raise up men capable of holding offices which 
called for great administrative ability. This fact it is which accounts 
for the large number of his pupils who became famous as adminis- 
trators and as founders of schools. 

His course of lectures and manner of teaching are set forth by 
his pupil Richer in his history.*® He adopted the plan which was 
universally accepted, and lectured on all the seven arts. Beginning 
with the rudimentary arts of the trivium, he instructed his pupils 
in grammar, which is defined as the art of explaining the poets 
and historians, and of speaking and writing correctly.“° Then 
advancing to dialectic,*’ he read and explained clearly Porphyry’s 
‘Tsagoge,’ using the translation of Victorinus as his text-book, 
supplemented by the commentary of Boethius ; after this Aristotle’s 
‘Categories’ and Cicero’s ‘Topics,’ still using the commentaries of 
Boethius. Before proceeding to rhetoric he caused his pupils 
to read carefully the best Latin poets, because he saw that, with- 
out understanding the methods of speech which are to be learned 
in the poets, it was impossible to arrive at’skill in oratory.*? In 
this way they became thoroughly conversant with Virgil, Statius, 
Terence, Juvenal, Persius, Horace, and Lucan. After this they 
practised before him controversial exercises. 

With their minds well trained in these exercises his pupils ad- 


_ 39 Hist. iii. 46-54. 

80 By Rabanus Maurus, De Instit. Cler. vol. iii. ch. xviii. 

81 Dialectic is contrasted with rhetoric as the closed fist to the open hand. Richer 
appears to have inverted the usual order. The definition of Rabanus is interesting : 
Dialectica est disciplina rationis quaerendi ... etiam vera a falsis discernendi potens, 
De Instit. Cler. iii. xx. 

82 Richer, iii. 47. 
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vanced to the higher arts of the quadrivium—arithmetic, musi¢, | 


astronomy, and geometry. Here it was that Gerbert’s powers found | 


‘their fullest play in inventions of all kinds for the simplification of 
the subject and the advancement of science. So astonishing was 
his skill, that the simple folk of his day, in sheer bewilderment, ac- 
cepted without question the belief that his Knowledge was universal, 


and no sooner was he dead than the tradition sprang up that such | 


powers could have no source but the devil. Τὺ is to be noticed that 
Gerbert was the first to introduce into the schools instruments as 
an assistance to the study of arithmetic, astronomy, and geometry. 
In arithmetic he first introduced the abacus,** a tablet divided 
lengthwise into twenty-seven parts, on which the student moved 
about the nine numerical signs, which Gerbert caused to be cut out 
in horn to the number of one thcusand. The number varied in 
value according to the column in which they were placed. A blank 
space was left to replace the figure 0, which was unknown to Gerbert. 
Cumbrous as his methods appear to us, they must have been a 
great advance upon the ignorance of the end of the ninth century, 


and must also have been of the utmost service in teaching the pro- 
per use of arithmetic. Throughout the greater part of the ninth’ 


century arithmetic had been considered as a sort of occult art, 
which was to solve mysteries rather than problems. Men gave them- 
selves up to study the properties of numbers, not to form combina- 
tions. The numbers 3 and 6 were thought to be the keys to all 
the secrets of nature, and even in the twelfth century Abailard 
wrote of the science as nefarium.** The origin of Gerbert’s abacus 
has long been a matter of dispute.*> It was supposed that he 
borrowed it from the ‘Geometria’ of Boethius; but this theory 
seems to have been completely overthrown by Dr. Weissenborn, who 
asserts that the ‘Geometria’ is a deliberate forgery of the eleventh 
century, written to account for the origin of the new method, and 
to supply the demands of the scientific interest aroused. by Gerbert. 
His argument is that the work involves much that would have been 
unintelligible in the days of Boethius; that it is inconsistent 
with the ‘Arithmetic’ of Boethius; that it is a futile work, and 
that its author is a jdémmerlicher Tropf, which Boethius certainly 
was not. He also rejects Friedlein’s supposition that the extant 
manuscript belongs to the tenth century, and asserts that it must 


% There is a good description of the abacus in M. Pfister’s Etudes sur le Régne de 
Robert le Pieux, ch. i., and another in M. Olleris’ Giwvres de Gerbert, p. xxxv sq. 
Compare Gerbert’s Regula de abaco computi, in Olleris, p. 311 sqq. 

34 Ha quoqgue scientia, cujus nefarium est exercitium, quae mathematica appaltater, 
mala putanda.non est. Abailard, Dialectica, ed. M. Cousin in Owvrages inédits 
a’ Abélard, p. 435. 

85 Compare Dr. Weissenborn’s work with that of M. Chasles for a os dis- 
cussion of this subject. 
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be assigned to the eleventh or twelfth century. Neither did Gerbert 
derive his work from the ‘Arithmetic’ of Boethius, for this, 
Weissenborn declares, is the last book in the world-from which any 
one could learn anything of use for practical calculations, and it 
also contains nothing which is characteristic of Gerbert’s teaching. 
Thus we are forced to accept William of Malmesbury’s statement 
that Gerbert borrowed his abacus from the Arabs.*° It has been as- 
serted that the Arabs did not use the abacus; but Dr. Weissenborn 
maintains that they did use some instrument very nearly resembling 
it, if not the abacus itself, but that our information on the subject 
is inadequate to supply any exact account of its details. 

The importance of Gerbert’s work is clearly demonstrated by M. 
Chasles in a treatise written in 1837.°7 Though he supports the 
old theory that Gerbert’s system was based on that of Boethius, 
he does so with diffidence, and expresses doubts as to the date of 
the ‘Geometria’ ascribed to Boethius. He does, however, show 
that Gerbert’s method is in character precisely that which we 
employ. This characteristic is the value of the position of the 
number.*® It is this discovery of the value of position which pro- 
duced the great revolution in the science of arithmetic, and which 
marks the beginning of its present perfection. Gerbert’s work on 
the abacus was, however, none of the clearest, and in the days of 
William of Malmesbury was still a puzzle to ‘sweating abacistae.’ *® 

Music, the second branch of the quadrivium, was, in the tenth 
century, treated as a part of mathematics. 


Musicus, [says M. Léon Maitre] 4° had no connexion with the pre- 
centor ; he dealt with the metaphysics of music, its connexion with arith- 
metic, the harmony of the stars, and the laws of acoustics, He con- 
templated the harmony which results from the order of the world and 
the revolution of the seasons, and that which presides over the union of 
the soul and the body. 


‘But Gerbert was no metaphysician, and his improvements aimed 
at the simplification of the study of practical music. Many 
inventions are imputed to him. His love of music and his great 
proficiency in it may be learnt from the fact that when at Rome he 
was able to instruct Garamnus in the art, and that the great 
logician found the study too difficult for him.*! From a passage in 
Richer’s history * it has been supposed that Gerbert invented that 
system of notation the glory of which more properly belongs to 


36 Gesta Regum Anglorum, ii, § 167, 

87 Apercu Historique sur l’ Origine et le Développement des Méthodes en Géométrie. 

38. C'est ld que nous croyons voir ce qui fait précisément le caractére propre de notre 
systéme de numération, c’est-da-dire la valeur de position des chiffres. Ibid. p. 469. 

39. Gesta Regum Anglorum, ii. § 167. 

40 Ties Ecoles Ewiscopales et Monastiques de lV’ Occident, p. 238, 

"| Richer, iii. 45. #2 Tid. iii. 49. 
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Guido Aretino. But this interpretation cannot be accepted, for it 
is certain that boys could not in Gerbert’s days sing an office at 
sight. He appears rather to have taught his pupils the way in 
which to touch a string at the necessary distances to produce the 
notes of a scale. Every syllable had set over it a mark or letter 
which corresponded to a division of the string, so that the pupil 
could easily find the note without the aid of a master." 

The study of astronomy“! and geometry Gerbert simplified by | 
_ the globes and spheres which he elaborated, and which were much 
sought after, insomuch that he was often compelled to refuse them | 
to his friends. At Gerbert’s knowledge of geometry we can bit 
guess from the descriptions of his instruments which are to be 
foundin Richer. The ‘Geometria’ ascribed to him is the subject of 
Dr. Weissenborn’s attack. It is, he says, later than that ascribed 
to Boethius, which is referred to in the first part. It is not the 
work of one man, but of a number of different authors, nor is 
Gerbert the author of any part of it. Gerbert’s mechanical powers 
showed themselves in the construction of organs, of dials, and of 
globes. In two of his letters ‘** he mentions organs which he had 
‘built, but was unable to send to his friends on account of the un- 
settled state of the country. But it was left to William of Malmes- 
bury, in the twelfth century, to narrate the most wonderful triumphs 
of his skill. He tells of ‘hydraulic organs, in which, after a 
wonderful fashion, by the violence of heated water, the wind 
emerging fills the concavity of the instrument, and brazen pipes 
emit modulated sounds through surfaces perforated with many 
holes.’ 5. Of this story Bishop Stubbs remarks, ‘If the description 
is false the language in which it is clothed is as unaccountable as 
the event itself.’‘7 Nor was this all. At Magdeburg he constructed 
for Otto an orclogium, ‘ considerata per fistulam quadam stella nautarum 
duce,’ 48. which has led the authors of the ‘ Histoire Littéraire de la 
France’ to suppose that Gerbert invented the telescope.‘® The true 
interpretation of the passage seems to be that he constructed a sun- 
dial, using a cylinder to mark the exact position of the pole star. 
But however these stories are interpreted, they bear witness to an / 
ingenuity and skill which evidently astonished Gerbert’s contem- 
poraries, and, whether true or false, they prove how deeply his 
genius impressed the minds of the people. 

It may be well, perhaps, in discussing the extent of Gerbert’s 


48 This interpretation is that given by M. Léon Maitre (p. 238). 

4! Optime callebat astrorum cursus discernere et contemporales suos variae artis 
noticia superare. Thietmar, vi. 61, 

45 Epp. 70, 91. 

46 Gesta Regum Anglorum, ii. § 168, I have borrowed the translation of Bishop 
Stubbs. 

47 William of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum Anglorum, 1887, ii. Pref. p. lxxii. 

48 Thietmar, vi. 61. 9. Hist. Litt. vi. 57. 
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knowledge, to refute the suggestion, put forward by the Benedictine - 
fathers in the ‘ Histoire Littéraire de la France,’*° that Gerbert 
knew Greek, a suggestion which is based upon the fact that he 
quotes one Greek word in his letters.°' Now this word is a medical 
term, which he cites as used by Celsus. Apart from this all the 
evidence seems to show that he was ignorant of the language. 
Richer, his pupil, who writes most fully of his scholastic life, dis- 
tinctly mentions the translations which he used of Aristotle and of 
Porphyry ;*’ and it is noticeable that, with all his delight in books, 
he never once writes for a Greek author. So, again, the title of 
medicus, applied to Gerbert by writers in the twelfth century, has 
been sometimes held sufficient to prove that he was acquainted with 
the science of medicine. From his letters we learn that, though he 
had read the rudiments, he did not profess any deep knowledge 
nor lay claim to any such title. 

That Gerbert made no great mark in the theological inquiry ὃ 
of his day is no wonder. His whole system was opposed to such 
inquiry. Everywhere he saw men given up to vain speculation, 
which led, if it led anywhere, to heresy. Gerbert was a man of 
busy life, not a metaphysician ; he found greater pleasure in reform- 
ing a monastery, in deciding questions of church government, than 
in disputing over words. His faith was clear and orthodox. No 
man ever seriously accused him of heresy. But his great delight 
was the canon law; he disputes with skill on the question whether 
the French bishops have authority to depose the archbishop of 
Rheims; he urges the obligation of every bishop to know the 
canons. All this but brings us back once more to the thought 
which runs through the whole of Gerbert’s life and teaching—that 
if a matter was not practical, if it did not affect the lives of men 
around him, he would have none of it. 

Gerbert’s insatiable thirst after knowledge led him to search 
everywhere for books, which were at this time very rare and 
costly. Many causes may be assigned for this scarceness: the 
turbulence of the age drew away men’s minds from the quiet toil 
of the study; the constant inroads of the pirates swept away 
monasteries and libraries together ; the costliness of parchment and 


50 vi. 57, 607. : 

51 Ep. 169. Quem mcrbum tu corrupte, postuma, nostri, apostema, Celsus Cornelius 
ὦ Graecis ὑπατικόν dicit appellari. 

52 Richer, iii. 46. 

53 He wrote but one sermon (De Informatione Episcoporunt) that has come down to 
us, though even of this the genuineness is disputed, and he delivered but one speech 
distinctly theological (i.e. that at Mouzon in 995), if we except the official productions 
of a dignitary of the church. See Poole, lilustrations of History of Medieval Thought, 
Ῥ.- 88. 

54 Cp. Thietmar, ii. 30: Pro remedio autem animae suae tradidit ineffabilia Deo 
munera in praediis, in libris caeteroque apparatu regio. 
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the difficulty of communication all combined to render books of 
the utmost value. But Gerbert’s diligence overcame every difficulty. 
He had regular correspondents* in many of the great cities of 
Europe, to whom he applied for any book which might fall into 
their hands; he spared neither money nor pains®® to procure copies 
of the great classical authors ; his letters teem with allusions to and 
requests for books. For Remigius, a monk of Trier, he made one 
of his spheres, a matter of no small labour to one so occupied in 
civil business, in order to procure in return a copy of the ‘ Achilleid’ 
of Statius. It is curious to note that, after leaving Bobbio, he 
asks for copies of only three books; yet Bobbio contained one of 
the best libraries of the tenth century.*7 So well had he stocked | 
his library at Rheims. 

Such was the extent of Gerbert’s knowledge, such was his 
library. We can scarcely wonder, then, that his fame spread not 
only through Gaul, but to all the nations of Germany, and that 
pupils thronged to him from every side.’* It is a signal tribute to 
his fame that writers in the eleventh and twelfth centuries frequently 
assert that the great men of whom they write had been Gerbert’s 
pupils. So Ordericus Vitalis asserts that both Remigius of Auxerre 
and Hucbald studied under Gerbert, though both were dead before 
Gerbert was born. But, leaving such, we find a great list of notable 
men who at this time attended his lectures at Rheims. Of these 
the first was Robert, son of Hugh Capet, soon to be crowned king of 
France. The fact that Robert was sent to Rheims rather than to 
Fleury shows how famous Gerbert’s name must have been; for 
there was at Fleury Abbo, of whom Adhemar of Chabannais writes 
that ‘Wisdom had taken up her abode with him. His authority 
was so great that everywhere, in Gaul, in Germany, in England, , 
when any question was agitated, and one applied to him, his advice | 
was law. Men believed that everything which fell from his lips | 
was true, and he was considered a second Solomon.’*” Yet the | 
number of Gerbert’s pupils increased daily. Fulbert, one of them, 
founded the great school at Chartres: Ingon, cousin to Robert 
and afterwards-abbot of St. Germain des Prés; Girard, soon to 
become bishop of Cambray; Leutheric, the learned archbishop of 
Sens; Bernelinus, the author of a treatise on arithmetic which sur- 
passed that of his master ; Bruno, bishop of Langres ; John, school- 


55 H.g. at Sens the abbot Ramnulf, at Ghent the abbot of Blandigny, and so in 
Rome and at Trier and other cities of Germany. 

56 Epp. 44, 116, 130. 

57 A catalogue of the works of profane writers in the library of Bobbio is printed at 
the end of M. Léon Maitre’s book on the schools of the West. 

58 Fervebat studiis, numerusque discipulorum in dies accrescebat. Nomen acne 
tanti doctoris ferebatur, non solum per Gallias, sed etiam per Germaniae Kbit’ 
delatabatur. Richer, iii. 55. 

5° Pronounced at the council of Limoges in 1031. See Pfister, p. 12. 
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master and bishop of Auxerre ; Richer, the historian—all these were 
his pupils, and many others who afterwards became famous for 
virtue and learning. 

At this time there was in the palace school at Magdeburg a 
teacher named Otric,® who heard with jealous illwill of the growing 
popularity of Gerbert. He might well be considered fortunate: he 
was at the head of that school to which the great ecclesiastics and 
nobles of Germany were wont to send their sons; he was reputed 
to be one of the most learned and skilled teachers of the day ; his 
ambition aspired to the bishopric, and it had been promised to him 
by the emperor, Otto 11. Hearing reports of Gerbert’s teaching, 
he thought that he had discovered an error in his divisions of philo- 
sophy. He sent, therefore, one of his pupils to study under Gerbert 
and to bring back notes of his teaching. This Saxon mingled with 
Gerbert’s pupils, and copied down his divisions, but unluckily copied 
them down wrong. Otric took these notes to Otto and exposed and 
refuted the supposed error. Otto, who had heard Gerbert lecture 
at Rome, was astonished to think that he could have made such 
a blunder, and anxiously sought opportunity to hear his defence. 

The opportunity was not long delayed. In the year 980 
Adalbero and Gerbert set out for Rome (on what errand is un- 
known), and met Otto, accompanied by Otric, at Pavia. Otto invited 
them to join him, and took them with him in his fleet as far as Ra- 
venna.® There, on a set day, before the emperor and all the 
learned men of his court, was held a great disputation between 
Otric and Gerbert. The dispute lasted throughout the day, and 
turned entirely upon questions of metaphysics, the cause of the 
foundation of the world, the cause of a shadow. It is amazing to 
us how an.emperor, burdened with the cares of state, could find 
time and interest for such a discussion ; but the story is interesting 
as illustrating the inquiries of the philosophers of the tenth 
century and the keen interest which men were beginning to take 
in disputations, a passion which reached its height in the disputes 
of Abailard with William of Champeaux. Otto at length put an 
end to the contest with a gesture of the hand. Gerbert returned 
to Rheims loaded with presents. 

Two years after his encounter with Otric ® Gerbert received 
from Otto the abbacy of St. Columban at Bobbio, a village situated 
in the Apennines, not far from Pavia. The post was one of the 


" Quo tempore Otricus in Saxonia insignis habebatur, Richer, iii. 55, 

61 Thietmar, iii. 8, 

52. Etenim cum mathematicae phisica par atque coaeva a Gerberto posita fuisset, ab 
hoc mathematicae eadem phisica ut generi species subdita est. Richer, iii. ὅθ, . 

63 Ibid. iii. 57 sqq. 5 In Gallias-clarus remeavit. Ibid. cap. 65, 

6 This event certainly occurred later than the year 980 (Richer, iii. 57, 65), and 
probably in the beginning of 983. But see Havet, Lettres de Gerbert, p.1,n. 1, and 
p. 13, n. 4. 
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greatest importance. The abbey had been once exceedingly rich, 
and was still the head of an important seigniory. This position 
entailed the duty of supporting a body of knights ™ for service with 
the emperor, a duty which Gerbert was called upon to perform 
soon after his arrival in Italy. Otto was in this year preparing a 
great armament to avenge his defeat by the Saracens® near 
Cotrone,” and was consequently compelled to call out all his available 
forces. For this purpose it was necessary that he should avoid all 
possible cause of offence to the Italians, and it was therefore a great 
mark of his friendship and of his reliance upon Gerbert’s ability 
that at a crisis like this he should choose him out for a position of 
such difficulty. These circumstances account for the hesitation 
which he showed in supporting Gerbert against the many enemies 
whom his reforms in the abbacy stirred up against him; for reform 
was now urgently necessary. Petroald, Gerbert’s predecessor, had 
suffered the affairs of his charge to fall into the very worst condition. 
He had shown not only negligence and weakness, but cupidity and 
reckless extravagance. He had employed all those means which 
were commonly used by the great ecclesiastics to enrich their 
kinsfolk and friends at the expense of the church. The abbey 
possessed lands in many parts of the country (‘What part of 
Italy,’ writes Gerbert, ‘does not contain possessions of St. Colum- 
ban ?’ 7°), and was consequently forced to let the more distant. 
Moreover the cultivation of farms by the monks themselves was 
falling into desuetude. Here lay a great opportunity for an abbot or 
bishop to win favour with his neighbours and to enrich his family. 
By an iniquitous system of leases (libelli) ™ he let the lands of the 
church at nominal rents. He received property under the guise of 
gifts to the church, and then returned it largely augmented on long 
leases, sometimes in perpetuity. He borrowed money on the most 
valuable of the church property, and let the pledges fall forfeit. 
But Petroald did worse than this. He suffered the discipline of the 
abbey to be relaxed, and the monks grew lascivious and unruly. 
At last his weakness wrought its own fall. His monks rebelled 
against him and refused to submit to his authority. He was de- 
serted by the emperor and degraded to the rank of a monk 
in his own monastery, while a stranger from France occupied his 
seat. 


88 Cp. Margarinus, ii. 48, 60. As abbot of Bobbio Gerbert took an oath of fealty 
to Otto (Ep. 1, G. quondam liber). How faithfully he kept it all his future life will 
show. From this time he felt himself bound not only to Otto II but to all the house 
of Saxony. 

67 Kp. 16, Milites mei. : 

88 Thiet. iii. 20 sg. It is interesting to notice that in the A.S. Chron. Otto is 
said to have marched into ‘ Greek-land.’ 

® Giesebrecht, Geschichte der deutschen Kaiserzeit, i. 597 (5th ed. 1881). 

7 Ep. 12, τι Vide Du Cange, sub ‘libellus.’ 
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Sad indeed is the picture which Gerbert draws of the state of 
the monastery on his arrival, bitter his invectives against the 
iniquity of the libelli. 


When I see [he writes] my monks shrunken with famine, and 
pinched with cold for want of clothing, how can I keep silence? This 
evil would be bearable if all hope of better things were not taken from me. 
By certain papers, which they call libelli, the whole sanctuary of God 
is put up for sale; the money collected is not to be found ; wine cellars 
and granaries are empty; in the coffers there is nothing. What, then, 
do I, poor sinner, here ? “? 


If there was any residue it was Petroald’s, for he seems to have 
kept in his degradation some share in the revenues of the 
abbey. 

If it is lawful for the abbot on a pretended lease to hand over to whom 
he will the immovables of the monastery, to make a bequest of the 
movables under the pretext of alms; if, should there chance to be any 
residue, a particular monk may be made heir to it, what resource is left 
to the new abbot? All is said to have been Petroald’s, nothing the 
abbot’s, and so it is certainly true that nothing is left to us but the roof 
and our common share of absolute necessaries.”# 


At the same time he complains that his hands are tied, that 
Otto has bidden him to observe Petroald’s agreements, and that he 
can do nothing. Nor was this all. The empress Adelaide ex- 
pected him to find lands for her favourites. Gerbert’s reply to 
one of these requests was brief and to the point: ‘To Grypho, as 
far as in me lies, I will give nothing.’ The reply cost him the 
empress’s favour, and he had cause to rue it a few months later. 
With still more stern reproach he answered all who held the 
lands of the monastery on Petroald’s leases. He had not yet learnt 
that mild, conciliating temper which he afterwards showed when 
advanced to the papal throne. Coming fresh from the well-disci- 
plined monasteries of Aurillac and Rheims, to which he looked back 
with longing regret, he viewed with the greatest repugnance the 
laxity of the Italian church. It is difficult, perhaps unwise, to at- 
tempt to clear him of undue severity. His letters breathe a spirit 
of uncompromising righteousness. ‘Cease we to multiply words ; 
let us turn to action. The sanctuary of God I give neither for 
money nor for friendship’s sake, nor if if has been given by any 
do I consent.’ Even more is this harsh spirit shown in his 
correspondence with Peter, archbishop of Pavia. Gerbert thought 
that this man kept back unjustly some lands which belonged of 
right to his monastery. Peter wrote and desired : an interview, that 
they ee discuss the matter. His reply was :-— 


72 Ep. 2. ' 8-Ep. 8. - Bp. 6. τὸ Bp. 4, 
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You ask for a meeting, and do not cease to ravage our church; you 
divide among your soldiers our property as though it were your own, 
when you ought to return entire what you have divided. . . . Nowhere is 
there good faith which can be trusted, and since there are plots laid unseen 
and unheard I will in no way express my will save in writing, nor will I 
in any other way receive yours.’® 


Six months later Peter was raised to the papal chair: Gerbert 
had made himself another powerful enemy. 

To add to his sorrows fortune gave to his foes a further cause 
of slander against him. His kinsfolk in Aquitaine, hearing of his 
advancement, came over to Italy to share his supposed wealth. 
He could do nothing but send them back. His detractors seized 
their opportunity. They spread abroad the report that he had a 
wife and children: they gave him an opprobrious nickname.’ 
The charge, resting as it did upon the simple suggestion of his 
known foes, had no real weight, but it stung him to the quick. 
“0 tempora, O mores! Ubinam gentium vivo? If I go back to my 
country I desert my faith, most sacredly pledged ; if I do not I live 
in exile.’ ** ‘Because I will not consent to acts done according to 
the rules of the libelli I am called faithless, cruel, tyrannical.’ 
‘What part of Italy is there which does not contain my enemies?’?® 

The story of Gerbert’s life during the last month of his stay in 
Italy is full of difficulties. It seems that he went to Pavia * to 
meet Otto, who halted there on his way to Rome ;*! that upon the 
news of Otto’s death (Dec. 7, 983) the soldiers whom he had 
equipped rose in mutiny,® and the monks at the same time, casting 
off 41 restraint, refused obedience to his authority. M. Olleris 83 
thinks that he was taken prisoner and treated with the utmost 
contumely, but his letters, which are the sole authority for this 
period of his life, do not bear out this theory. Dean Milman * 
supposes that he actually went to Rome, as he certainly proposed 
to do;*® but there was little help to be found at Rome from an 
offended pope.** At Pavia Adelaide was displeased with him, and 
Theophano was too busily employed in other matters to pay atten- 
tion to his entreaties for aid. Nothing was left to him, as he wrote 


76 Ep. 5. 1 Ep. 11. 78 Ibid. 7 Ep. 12. 

89 Ep. 11. Jn palatio seems to imply that Gerbert was with Otto. The principal 
imperial palace in North Italy was at_Pavia, and Otto passed through the town shortly 
before his death. 

81. Thietmar, iii. 14. : 

852 Ep. 16. Milites mei quidem arma sumere, castra munire parati. 

88 Guvres de Gerbert, p. |xiii. 8! Hist. of Latin Christianity, iii. 333. 

8 Ep. 16. Romam iter tendamus. M. Bubnoy also infers, from the expression 
Tota Italia Roma michi visa est, in Ep. 40, that Gerbert actually went to Rome. 
But he knew Rome well and might easily have used such an expression without 
having been there at this time. 

86 Hp. 14. Sedem apostolicam st appello, irrideor. 
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to the pope, but his pastoral staff and the apostolic blessing.’ He 
returned to Rheims after scarcely a year’s absence.*® 

Gerbert went back to Rheims to drown the memory of his 
troubles in philosophy.*® But from this time philosophy was to 
occupy but a small portion of his thought. He was still head of 
the school at Rheims, still busy in collecting books; but hence- 
forth his real work lay in the realm of politics. A great crisis in 
the history of monarchy in France was approaching, and Gerbert 
as a leader in the church was driven to take his part in it. It was 
impossible for the Karling dynasty to fall in France, for the son of 
Otto to survive a great attack upon his throne in Germany, and for 
Gerbert to remain idle. 

Otto II died on 7 Dec. 983. In Germany the news was re- 
ceived with the utmost consternation ; for his son Otto III was then 
but three years old, and the expectation of a long regency caused a 
great feeling of discontent, especially in the north, where the 
empress Theophano was very unpopular. The young king was, at 
the time of his father’s death, under the charge of Warin, archbishop 
of Koln, who caused him to be crowned at Mainz on Christmas day. 
It was in the north that the greatest danger lay, for there, at 
Utrecht, lived in exile Henry, duke of Bavaria, who, for insurrec- 
tion twice made against the throne, had been banished by the 
young king’s father. This man was the son of Henry, the brother 
of Otto the Great, and therefore cousin to Otto II and natural 
guardian of his βοη. Taking advantage of the disaffection shown 
towards the empresses, Henry won over his gaoler, Poppo,®! and 
advanced upon Koln. Here he was joined by Archbishop Warin, 
who, yielding either to his threats or to his promises, surrendered 
the child.°! Henry at once assumed all the importance of royalty, 
and, supported by many of the more powerful nobles, held a great 
assembly, about Easter, at Quedlinburg,®? in which he was hailed 
king by his followers. There were several reasons why the lords 
should gladly support such an attempt as that which Henry was 

87 Ep. 14. It is curious to note with what surprising ease he writes to the pope, 
whom a few months before he had so justly offended. It seems as if the remem- 
brance of his former letter had entirely left him. Perhaps he thought it best to avoid 
touching a fresh sore, even in the way of apology; or did he still think his former 
letter none too strong for the case ? 

88 He had been appointed early in 983, and resigned before the end of the year. 
Cp. Havet, p. 15, Ep. 19, and n. 4. 

89. His curis sola philosophia unicum repertum est remedium. Ep. 45. 

9° Patronus legalis. Thietmar, iv. 1, compare Richer, iii. 97. 

1 Solvitur a Traiectena custodia dux Heinricus et ab eo rex tenellus ad nutrien- 
dum sive ad degradandum a Warino, Colonienst archiepiscopo, cuius firmae fidei ab 
imperatore praedicto [is] commissus fuit, assumitur. Thietmar, iii. 15. 

92 23 March 984. A swis rex publice appellatur, Thietmar, iv. 2; compare Richer, 
iii. 97, sceptrum et coronam sibi paravit. It is doubtful whether Henry intended to 
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est, ut dicitis, more Graecorum conregnantem instituere vultis. 
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now making. They dreaded a long regency under Theophano, and 
they hoped under a king who was dependent upon their support to 
win back that independence of which Otto the Great had robbed 
them. They loved war for its own sake, and expected in a dis- 
ordered state to win glory and wealth for themselves.% 

For many details of the events which followed we are indebted 
to Gerbert’s letters. Throwing himself into the struggle with the 
utmost promptitude and resolution,®! Gerbert strove with all his 
powers to win over the French king, Lothar, to take decided action 
in this crisis. This Lothar only needed some persuasion to do, for 
he stood in the same relationship to the young Otto as did Henry, 
but through a woman, Gerberga, the sister of Otto the Great, a 
relationship which he had further strengthened by his marriage with _ 
Emma, half-sister of Otto II. Thus, in the event of the overthrow 
of Henry, he might hope himself to obtain the guardianship of the 
future emperor. Itis easy to understand the earnestness of Gerbert 
in this cause; he was united to Otto II by ties of affection and grati- 
tude, as well as by the oath which he had taken to him as abbot of 
Bobbio. But for the hearty support which he received from his 
friend Adalbero it is not, at first sight, so easy to distinguish a 
cause. Adalbero owed no gratitude to Otto; he was bound by no 
oaths to him ; his lord was the French king, to whom he had sworn 
fealty and whose high chancellor he was. It has been suggested 35 
that the secret may be found in his attachment to Lorraine. He 
was born of a powerful family in that province, which ever since its 
acquisition by Henry I had been part of the German empire; his 
brother Godfrey had proved himself a faithful vassal to Otto 11 ; 98 
he had himself been canon of Metz before his preferment to the 
see of Rheims, and had received many marks of favour from the 
late emperor. ‘This explanation would account for the strong 
interest which he felt in the fate of Germany; but is it sufficient to 
explain his attachment to the cause of Otto, when Lothar had 
become the ally of Henry, and when Lorraine seemed on the point 
of attaching itself to the Karling king? Is it not natural to suppose 
that love for the country of his birth would lead him to desire its 
annexation to the country of his adoption rather than its continued 
subjection to the German throne? It seems likely that even at this 
early date the French church, led by its primate, was detaching 
itself from the Karlings to turn towards the house of Hugh,%* who 
was already king in reality, if not in name.*® This would account 


98. Compare the speech of Otto If to the French. Enimvero de communi labe cogita- 
bant, ut maioris gloriae et honoris locum apud conturbatos vindicarent. Richer, iii. 79. 


% Ep. 37, also Epp. 26, 27, 33. % Havet, Lettres de Gerbert, Intr. p. xiii. 
96 In 978 he had saved the retreat of Otto II by his counsel (Bouquet, viii. 283). 
%7 Richer, iii, 22. 98. Luchaire, Institutions Monarchiques, i. 30. 
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for the influence which Adalbero seems at this time to have had over 
Hugh, persuading him, if not openly to oppose Lothar’s attack on 
Verdun, at least to maintain a threatening neutrality. 

Adalbero and Gerbert now entered into correspondence with 
Willigis, archbishop of Mainz, the leader of the opposition to 
Henry.’ They wrote letters to the great prelates of Lorraine, 
urging them to support Otto.'°' Moreover Lothar declared himself 
protector of the young king.’ Henry was forced to submit. He 
met the nobles of Lorraine at Burstadt,!°* and promised to deliver 
the king to his mother, a promise which he fulfilled at Rohrheim ' 
on 29 June, and a definite peace was concluded at Worms four 
months later. But this peace was scarcely made before it was 
broken. Henry entered into negotiations with Lothar, engaging, 
in return for his support, to cede him Lorraine. Lothar was 
attracted by the tempting bait, the more easily as he found himself 
deprived of all hope of obtaining the guardianship of Otto. He 
agreed to meet Henry at Alt Breisach, on the Rhine.'” 

Hitherto Adalbero and Gerbert had done nothing directly 
opposed to Lothar’s interests. Henceforward they stood in a very 
different position. Lothar was now the enemy of Otto. They were 
compelled to make choice between the two. They chose to maintain 
the cause of Otto ; they became the enemies of their sovereign—spies, 
in truth, bétraying his plans to the enemy. From this point begins 
a series of secret letters,'°° written for Adalbero by Gerbert to persons 
of importance in Lorraine. Adalbero was obliged as far as possible 
to hide his identity, that, in case of the seizure of the letters, he 
might escape discovery. Hence they are full of obscure and enig- 
matical passages which it is difficult or impossible to read aright, 
of allusions to men and to events of which we find elsewhere no 
mention, of ciphers and initials whose meaning was only known to his 
correspondent, of hints at plans which only confuse and mystify. 
Adalbero was, indeed, in a difficult position. He was compelled 
officially to serve the French king, while at heart he was the sup- 
porter of his foes; he sent troops to garrison Verdun at the same 
time that he sent news of the king’s movements to Willigis. But 
he only half deceived Lothar ; he subsequently failed to deceive his 
son and successor, Louis. 

Written about this time, there occur in the manuscripts of 
Gerbert’s correspondence three letters,'’ on which the charges of 


100 Thietmar, iv. 2. Nos quidem pietas et multa circa nos Ottonis beneficia, filio 
Caesaris adversari non sinunt. Ep. 27. 
τ Μὲ _Epp. 26, 30, 32. 

10 Reges Francorum filio suo favere dicite, nihilque aliud conari, nisi tyrannide 
Heinrici velle Regem se facere volentis sub nomine advocationis destruere. Ep. 22. 

103 Thietmar, iv. 3. 104 Thid. iv. 6. 105 Richer, iii. 97; Gerbert, Ep. 39. 

16 Havet, introd. to Lettres de Gerbert, p. lxi. 107 Epp. 31-33. 
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treachery so often brought against him largely rest. The first, 
written in the name of Thierry, bishop of Metz, warmly supports 
the cause of Henry ; the second, written for Charles, duke of Lower 
Lorraine, equally warmly supports that of Otto; the third is an 
apology for the second, in Gerbert’s own name. It is easy to 
dispose of the first of these. Its style at once proclaims that it is 
not the work of Gerbert, but a copy of a letter from Thierry made 
for convenience in writing a reply. The second is clearly Gerbert’s, 
and is perfectly consistent with his known policy at this time. But 
of the third it is difficult to know what to make. M. Olleris!° 
supposes that, in consequence of the letter written in the name of 
Charles, Gerbert’s life was in danger, and that he wrote this apology 
to appease Thierry. But it is written in a vein of such mock 
humility and grotesque flattery that it must have had quite the 
opposite effect. M. Havet simply remarks, Cette prétendue justifi- 
cation est par endroits st impertinente qu'on peut se demander si elle 
ne doit pas étre prise ironiquement.'° 

The report of the proposed conference between Henry and 
Lothar raised such a storm of indignation in Germany that Henry 
was compelled to give up his design. He failed to appear at the 
place of meeting, which so enraged Lothar that he only waited to 
collect his troops before invading Lorraine.'!® ‘Twice he besieged 
Verdun. At the second attempt he captured it, and in it Godfrey, 
Adalbero’s brother, together with his son Frederick and his uncle 
Sigefrid, whom he intrusted for safe keeping to Eudes, count of 
Vermandois, and Heribert, count of Troyes. Adalbero was con- 
founded. He wrote a letter full of indignation to the citizens 
of Verdun.'!! He thought that the whole of Lorraine was lost to 
Otto. Gerbert, however, obtained leave to visit the prisoners, and 
in their names wrote letters'!? to their relations and friends be- 
seeching them to maintain the war at all hazards. 

Gerbert’s biographers have often expressed astonishment that a 
known supporter of the empress '’? should have been allowed to 
communicate with imprisoned rebels, for so, no doubt, Lothar re- 
garded them. But Adalbero was still arch-chancellor. The suspicion 
of treachery can hitherto have been but latent; he had furnished 
troops to garrison Verdun. Surely he might without much diffi- 
culty obtain leave for his secretary to bring him word of his 
brother’s welfare. There is no need to suspect such treachery on 
the part either of Gerbert or of the counts as is presupposed by 
M. Olleris,''* who dates this interview and the coronation of Henry 
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within five days of each other. The treachery, if one can speak of 
treachery in such a case, lay in the writing of the letters to the 
nobles of Lorraine, of which the counts may well have been ignorant, 
not in the interview. But it is impossible to speak of treachery 
at this time with regard to Adalbero and Gerbert.. Faithfulness 
to their principles made them unfaithful to their king, and so every 
action of theirs was at once faithful and traitorous. 

Lothar must, however, have distrusted Adalbero ; he dictated a 
letter, which he ordered him to write and to send to the bishops 
of Lorraine. Adalbero was compelled to obey; but Gerbert con- 
trived a way out of the difficulty. He wrote, in Adalbero’s name, 
a second letter,'!'® which he sent to the same prelates, bidding 
them do none of those things which of necessity he had before 
written to them. Yet Adalbero’s enemies still tried to stir up the 
king against him ; they accused him once more of treachery, using 
as a plea the fact that he had permitted his nephew to occupy the. 
see of Verdun and to accept investiture from the hands of Otto. 
Adalbero was forced to write to the king an elaborate justification 
of his action,''® and, in spite of this, would probably have been 
summoned before the court to clear himself of the charges laid 
against him if he had not been suddenly released from his diffi- 
culties by the death of Lothar, 2 March 986. 

But the death of the king seemed likely to alter the whole 
aspect of affairs. His son, Louis V, had made himself the laughing- 
stock of the Franks by his marriage with and divorce from Constance 
of Aquitaine.''? He was young and headstrong, but at first it seemed 
likely that he would yield to the influence of his mother, Emma. 
She was daughter of the empress Adelaide by her first husband, 
Lothar of Italy, and consequently half-sister of Otto II. Under 
her influence Louis V, it was hoped, would support the cause of 
Otto III. She recalled Adalbero to court,'!® appointed Gerbert her 
secretary,!!® caused the release of all the Lotharingian prisoners 
except Godfrey,!” and commenced negotiations for peace with the 
imperial house.!2! Gerbert and Adalbero were overjoyed, but their 
joy was not of long duration. The king soon saw that his mother’s 
schemes were not to his advantage.'””. He parted from her and her 
counsellors,!”? broke off the peace, and adopted his father’s policy. 
In a speech delivered at a council held soon after his accession he 
accused Adalbero, ‘ of all men on earth the most guilty,’ of favouring 
in everything Otto, the enemy of the Franks.’ He even went so 
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far as to lay siege to Rheims.'** Adalbero was compelled to give 
hostages that he would appear to plead his cause, to engage to pull 
down all the castles which he held for Otto,!” and to take an oath 
of fealty to Louis, or to quit France at once. 

From this critical position he was saved by the sudden death of 
Louis,'* which occurred a few days before that appointed for his 
‘trial. Louis V left no son, but there was little doubt as to his 
successor. The French church had long been tending more and 
more to support the claims of Hugh Capet, and now by one suc- 
cessful stroke Adalbero and Gerbert, the leaders of the church, set 
him upon the throne.!”’_ It is difficult to place implicit faith in the 
story told by Richer of the election of Hugh:'!*§ it puts Adalbero 
too much in the position of arbiter for the kingdom, but it shows 
the importance of the support of the church. Neither must we 
ignore the importance of the alliance of Hugh with the Normans, 
which gave to him the influence which attaches to superiority in 
arms, and which, though perhaps not intimidating the electors, yet 
was of great value in securing his position when elected. The 
success of the revolution was due to the promptitude (‘indecent 
haste,’ Sir Francis Palgrave 159 calls it) with which it was carried 
out. On the day after the funeral of Louis an assembly of the great 
lords of the court, under the presidency of Hugh, acquitted 130 
Adalbero of the charges laid against him. A few days later another 
assembly, under the presidency of Adalbero, elected Hugh king. 
At first sight it appears as if this were the work of Adalbero alone ; 
but when we consider how hidden Gerbert’s personality at this time 
was under the name of Adalbero, how, as the bishop’s secretary and 
adviser, all his plans passed as his master’s, we are not surprised 
to hear that at the capture of Rheims by Charles he was denounced 
as ‘the unmaker and maker of kings.’!3! Gerbert, then, was 
Adalbero’s adviser in the execution of this change: it was to him 
that Hugh owed his crown. Michelet understood this when 
he wrote, ‘It is a great thing for the Capets to have such a man 
attached to their interests: if they help him to become archbishop 
he helps them to become kings.’ 155 

The motives which actuated Gerbert in this step are not far to 
seek. In the election of the French king he sought first the peace 
of the empire. Charles had always shown himself an unruly vassal, 
and had he been elected he would probably have continued the war. 
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Hugh, on the other hand, had shown many signs of goodwill to 
Otto: throughout the war he had maintained a friendly neutrality. 
In fact, ever since 984 Gerbert and Hugh had been preparing for 
this event. The price of the inaction of Germany was the renun- 
ciation of all claim to Lorraine. Henceforward Lorraine is part of 
the German empire. The approval of the emperor secured the 
acquiescence of the pope; and so, thanks to the well-laid and skil- 
fully executed plans, Hugh’s reign opened with no threats of war 
from the emperor or of excommunication from the pope. 

The revolution seems scarcely to have been noticed in the out- 
lying provinces; but, though they did not perceive it, the tide had 
turned in the history of monarchy in France. Great though their 
prerogative was, the later Karlings had been powerless kings. They 
were not weak as the later Merwings had been. Strong in mind 
and body, they were weak in arms ; the land which really acknow- 
 ledged their sway was small; the force which they could bring into 

the field was less numerous than that which followed some of their 
more powerful barons. Their great feudatories acknowledged a 
nominal claim to their service, but rejected the least attempt at 
interference outside the royal domain. Seldom, indeed, did a 
Karling venture beyond the Loire. But Hugh Capet stood in a 
very different position. Nominally his royal authority was exactly 
‘the same as that of his predecessors; in reality it was much 
greater. Lord of the great duchies of France and of Burgundy, 
supported by the church, supported too by the arms of the Normans, 
he was more than ihe equal of any of the great lords. The change 
in the character of the monarchy is marked by the change of title.'** 
When the king of the Franks becomes lord of the great duchy of 
France it is no long time before the tribal title gives way to the 
territorial, and we begin to hear of kings of France. Though 
Hugh’s successors were many of thein feeble men, who did not 
carry on the work of consolidating and extending their power, 
but let the barons grow insolent and strong, yet the continued 
retention of the crown in a single line gave the Capets the strength 
of an hereditary title, and the gradual subjection of the great 
provinces began, which finally resulted in the despotic monarchy of 
the house of Valois. 

No doubt the fact that Robert, Hugh Capet’s son, had been his 
pupil at Rheims inclined Gerbert to look with peculiar favour on 
the rise of the Capets. He hoped, doubtless, to influence the father 
through the son; he hoped to obtain the recompense of his toil. 
Such a recompense was proposed to him by-Adalbero, who wished 
him to succeed him in the see of Rheims. For the present he con- 
tinued to act as secretary to Hugh,’ and to teach in the school of 
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‘Rheims. At this time Borel, Gerbert’s former benefactor, appealed 
to the king for aid against the Saracens, who two years before had 


taken Barcelona. This Hugh promised, and made the occasion an 
excuse for having his son Robert crowned,'* and thus of securing his 
succession tothe throne. The ceremony was performed by Adalbero 
at Orleans on 80 Dec. 987.'*° But-the expedition into Spain was 
never carried out. Charles of Lorraine rose in arms to maintain 
his right to the throne, and by treachery captured Laon, which 
he strongly fortified.'*7 Hugh and Robert advanced to attack 
the city, but were forced to retire for want of provisions, and were 
engaged in preparations for the renewal of the war when they 
heard of the death of Archbishop Adalbero at Rheims. The coro- 
nation of Robert was his last important public act. Worn out with 
anxiety and the troubles of his busy life, he died on 25 Jan. 


989.88 «History must blame this prelate’s conduct to the later 


Carolingians. They were his masters, his benefactors; he had 


‘sworn fealty to them: he betrayed them.’ Such is the judgment of 
“M. Olleris 139. on this great man. But we must modify the harsh- 


ness of this brief statement by calling to mind that if he betrayed 
his king it was to preserve his country ; if there was a fault it lay 


‘in preferring his country to his lord, his country’s safety to the 


preservation of a dynasty. 

The death of Adalbero opens a new phase in the life of Gerbert. 
We now enter upon a period of plots and counter-plots, of treachery 
and deceit, of turmoil and unrest. Sorrowing as he was for the 
loss of his friend, Gerbert still looked forward into the future with 
hope. His letters at this time "Ὁ are singularly divided between 
regret and’ expectation. The expressed wish of Adalbero that 
Gerbert should succeed him was supported, he says, by the whole 
body of clergy, by all the bishops, and by some of the knights.'! 
But the archbishopric of Rheims was too costly a prize to be given 
yet to a man of low birth. Many objections might be raised 
against Gerbert.'*? In the eyes of the nobles he was an upstart, in 
the eyes of the national party a traitor, known to favour in every- 
thing the German king. The monastic party disliked his method 
of teaching and his love for the classics ; the secular party dreaded 
his stern reform. All alike preferred a native to a foreigner, 


‘the son of a king to the son of an obscure villager. The other 


candidate for the office was Arnulf, a natural son of King Lothar 


_and nephew to Charles. Against him might be urged his illegiti- 
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mate birth and his leaning towards the side of his uncle, but this 
last objection he tried to remove by most fervent declarations of 
attachment to Hugh. What finally decided the contest was the 
support which Hugh gave to the cause of Arnulf. By giving him 
the archbishopric Hugh hoped to divide the Karling party and to 
secure a powerful supporter. Yet with what anxious doubt he 
acted his many precautions testify. He caused Arnulf not only to 
take the usual oath of fealty, but also to sign a paper, in which he 
called down a fearful curse upon his own head if he broke his oath.'** 
Nor was this sufficient: Arnulf was compelled to take the Holy 
Sacrament, with the prayer that it might turn to his damnation if 
he in any way failed of his promise,'** an action which caused great 
indignation at the time and was held by many to be unlawful and 
impious. '*° 

Whatever was Gerbert’s disappointment he skilfully concealed 
it.“ He remained at Rheims as schoolmaster, and as secretary to 
Arnulf. His biographers have often tried to explain this humility ; 
his detractors have turned it to his dishonour. It has been sug- 
gested that he stayed to act asa spy, either on his cwn or on Hugh's 
behalf. The true reason is, no doubt, to be found in a statement 
made by Gerbert before the council which met at Mouzon in 997. 
He then asserted that Adalbero on his death-bed bade him stay in 
Rheims till he had learnt the character and conduct of his suc- 
cessor.'47 It is somewhat difficult to understand this, for Adalbero 
had hoped and expected that Gerbert would himself succeed to the 
archbishopric ; but we have no reason for disbelieving or means of 
refuting it. That he was, however, soon eager to leave the city 
is proved by his frequent entreaties that his friends would use 
their influence with the empress to procure him some office in 
Germany.!48 

The confidence which Hugh had placed in Arnulf was speedily 
shaken. Arnulf was scarcely consecrated before he began to 
plot the delivery of the kingdom to Charles,'4° and to that end 
offered to betray to him his city. Charles therefore posted his 
forces near to the town. One night the gates were opened ; the 
soldiers rushed in; Arnulf and Gerbert were seized 150 and hurried 


43 Quoted by Gerbert in his report of the council of Verzy. See Olleris, @uvres de 
Gerbert, p. 180, and also Richer, iv. 60. 

144 Richer, iv. 30. 

3 Nonnullis tamen quorum mens purgatior erat, nefarium et contra fidei jus 
id creditum est. Ibid. iv. 31. 

46 Ep. 155. ‘17 Bouquet, x. 533, Ὁ. M48 Epp. 128, 129. 

149 Necdum a sua ordinatione sextus mensis elapsus erat, et ecce quasi tempestas 
urbem ab eo proditam hostis invasit, sanctuarium Dei polluit, spolia diripuit, clerum 
et populum captivavit. Ep. 217. 

180 Gerbert was in danger of his life. See his speech at Mouzon, Me pene nudum 
gladvis suis ereptum. Bouquet, x. 533, Ὁ. 
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off to prison at Laon. There can be little doubt that Arnulf was 
the author of this crime. We may safely reject the suggestion, 
often put forward, that the plan was Gerbert’s, concocted to bring 
suspicion upon Arnulf, to procure his deposition and his own 
elevation to the archbishopric. We are bound to accept the story 
told by Richer,'*! and to trust the evidence given by the monk 
Adalger at the council of Verzy that he had opened the gates by 
Arnulf’s orders,'!? even though we acknowledge that Arnulf’s con- 
fession of his guilt at the same council was forced upon him. But 
Arnulf’s subsequent conduct proved his guilt more clearly than any 
verbal confession. He tried to make it appear that he was Charles’s 
prisoner. From Laon he issued a sentence of excommunication 
against all who had taken part in the pillage of his city. But this 
excommunication, planned to hide his share in the treacherous 
surrender, is in fact one of the strongest proofs of his guilt. The 
criticism which Gautier, bishop of Autun, expressed at the council of 
Verzy shows where the stratagem failed. ‘What!’ cries Gautier, 
‘what a portent is this! Is this archbishop sane, who for the 
loss of a little poor furniture excommunicates the offenders, yet is 
silent about his own captivity and the captivity of his clergy and 
people?’ ! ΤῸ have excommunicated his captors would have been 
to include Charles in the sentence. Tnat he dared not do: so he 
excommunicated a few poor soldiers and hirelings, and in so doing 
proved his own insincerity. 

The fact that this excommunication, together with several other 
letters supporting the cause of Charles,’ was written by Gerbert, 
and many expressions of deep repentance which he uttered after his 
reconciliation to Hugh, have led his biographers to believe that 
Gerbert willingly followed in the steps of Arnulf, led astray by his 
insidious arguments on the question of hereditary right. If this 
view is to be maintained we shall be forced to adopt a suggestion 
thrown out by M. Havet,!® that the clearness of Gerbert’s mind was 
dimmed by the troubles through which he had passed, and by the 
weakness which followed a severe illness which he had suffered 
during the pestilential autumn 157 of 988. Yet how can this be 
maintained when we consider the lucidity and force of the rest of 
his letters written at the same period 2.188. And is it possible that 
Gerbert in the full possession of his powers could have written such 
a paper, seriously thinking to strengthen the cause of Arnulf? It 


151 Richer, iv. 32-36. 182 Thid. iv. 62. 

183 Preserved in Gerbert’s account of the council of Verzy, Olleris, p. 184; quoted 
also by M. Havet, Lettres de Gerbert, p. 147, n. 2. 

154 Olleris, @wvres de Gerbert, p. 184; Havet, Lettres de Gerbert, p. 148 n. 

155 Epp. 164, 165. 156 Havet, Lettres de Gerbert, p. xxii. 

187 Gravissimis quippe laboribus aestivis et continuis, eos contraximus morbos, 
quibus pestilens autumnus pene vitam extorsit. Epp. 123, 162. 

188 Epp. 162-164, 167, 168. 
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would be easier to believe that he was digging a pit for Arnulf, in- 

tending to bring him to utter ruin. But the study of Gerbert’s 

letters would rather lead us to the conclusion that he acted under 
compulsion. We know that at the capture of Rheims he was in 
danger of his life,® that a choice was offered him between exile 
and the service of Charles,'’® that it was but a very short time before 
he made his escape, that his reconciliation with Hugh was speedy, 
and that he was immediately restored to his former, if not to a 
higher, place in his confidence. His letters written after his escape 
are full of expressions of joy at the removal of a great weight of 
care,'®! of delight at his restoration to his friends. To Adalbero, 
bishop of Verdun, he writes,‘ You know why I stayed so long at 
Rheims, and how both before and after the capture of the city I 
strove to get away. Often tool wrote to you that saying of Terence, 
Si. non potest fiert quod vis, id velis quod possit.’' The inter- 
view with Bruno, bishop of Langres, at Roucy, of which he writes 
-that he there learnt’ the way of safety,'** took place, therefore, 
not to talk over the situation of affairs and the advisability of 
‘siding with Charles or Hugh, but to plan and to prepare for his 
escape. Are we now to suspect of vacillation and weakness a 
man hitherto so clear-sighted and consistent? Was a man who 
hitherto had led and advised: others, one to be convinced and 
argued into a double change of opinion within six months? If 
Gerbert had sided with Charles, he would have ended his days with 
him in captivity; he sided with Hugh, and with Hugh he 
triumphed. 

Whence, then, these self-reproaches? It is natural to think 
that he felt that he had acted in a somewhat cowardly way in 
deserting his king, even nominally, for fear of exile or of death. 
He dreads the thought that he has been ‘ the tool of the devil, sup- 
porting a lie against the truth ;’!° he recognises that his letters 
written for Arnulf have done irrevocable harm, and he reproaches 
himself honestly for it. He has won his escape, and he is glad of it, 
but for the way in which it was effected he can feel nothing but 
shame. His defection, however, was not forlong. He met and con- 
sulted with Bruno, bishop of Langres, fled from Rheims, wrote a 


159. Ht qui reipublicae permixtus eram cum republica periclitabar. Ep. 163. 

16 Permutare dominos aut exules fierit cogimur. Ep. 168. 

161 Magno curarum pondere in momento temporis alleviatum iri existimamus. 
Ep. 170. 

162 Sentio quippe vos condelectari quod sceleratorum hominum conciliabula effugerim. 
Ep. 173. 

168 Ep. 173. Sic implicamur ut ante oculos hominum felices, nostro juditio habeamur 

infelices . « « Princeps scelerum facti sumus. Compare Ep. 167. 
ed RE BE qué vos apud Roceium audivi pro mea salute. Ep. 171. 

165 Nec ob amorem. Karoli vel Arnulfi passus sum diutius fiert organum diaboli, pro 
mendatio contra veritatem declamitando. Ep. 172. 
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letter casting off all friendship with Arnulf,’ and joined once more 
the court of Hugh.’ Hugh at once restored him to his confidence,!™* 
and charged him to write, in the name of a council of prelates 
assembled at Senlis, a sentence of excommunication against the 
accomplices of Charles and Arnulf,'® and also a letter to Pope John 
XV to implore his intervention.' Arnulf was now in a most dif- 
ficult position. Hugh called upon him to appear, to clear himself of 
the charge of having broken his oath: Charles offered him a choice 
‘between service with him and exile.'") Arnulf chose to side with 
Charles: henceforth he is to be found serving in the army of that 
prince.'”? pea? 

The excommunication having no effect, Hugh and Robert 
‘marched against Rheims. But treachery, not force, was to restore 
what treachery had lost. Adalbero, bishop of Laon, had been 
shamefully slandered by Charles,' and his town had been captured 
by treachery '“ at the opening of the war. For these two wrongs 
he owed him a bitter grudge, and only sought opportunity how he 
‘might entrap his enemy and win back his city. He now pretended to 
be reconciled to Charles, and swore a solemn oath to be faithfui to him. 
He thus gained an entrance into Laon. In the night he roused his 
followers, opened the gates to Hugh’s soldiers, overpowered Charles 
and Arnulf, and thrust them into a dungeon.'® This occurred 
towards the end of March 991. Charles with his wife and sons was 
sent to Orleans for safe keeping, and there he died. The civil war 
was at an end. Arnulf was more fortunate than his lord. The 
king did not dare to keep a clerk in prison without formal judgment 
and deposition. The appeal to the pope had brought no decisive 
answer. The kings, therefore, called a general council in the 
monastery of St. Basle, at Verzy, near Rheims. Arnulf’s treachery 
was proved: he himself confessed it. But then there arose a divi- 
sion in the council: Abbo of Fleury and Romulf of Sens contended 
that, unless especially empowered by the pope, the council had no 
authority to depose the archbishop, supporting their argument by 

166.) 0. 178. 167 Nunc ergo regiam incolo aulam. Ep. 172. 

168 As is proved by the letters which he wrote for Hugh (Epp. 171, 173, 175, 177) 
So great was his influence that he was able to promise to Gaozbert, abbot of the 
monastery of St. Thierry, near Rheims, the withdrawal of Hugh’s troops, an incident 
in the war for which Richer (iv. 39) offers no sufficient explanation. Quwoad potero 
persuasione vel gratia augustorum uti, a vicinia Remorwm procul dimovebo exercitum, 
donec in urbe recondatis, si quid residui habetis in agris. Ep. 177. 

10a Ep. 176. 10 Council of Verzy (Olleris, p. 202). 

11 Ep. 168, described by Gerbert (Ep. 172) as quaerimonia quam ex persona Arnulf 
archiepiscopi subornaveram. 

12 Karolo exinde in omnibus favit. Richer, iv. 35. Hiusque exercitum in aciem 
sub signis Karoli produxit. Ep. 217. k 

13 Hmma regina et Adalbero Laudunensis episcopus infames stupri criminabantur. 
-Richer, iii. 66, with which compare Ep. 31, addressed to Charles: dum . . « impera- 


toriam sororem regnique sui consortem infamares. ; 
174 Richer, iv. 16. > Tbid. iv. 47; Gerbert, Ep. 217. 
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quotations from the false decretals. The consequences involved in 
this contention have given to the council an importance which its 
original purpose would never have gained for it. The real question 
in debate no longer was whether Arnulf or Gerbert should be arch- 
bishop of Rheims, but whether the government of the French church 
was to be in the hands of the council of bishops or in those of the 
pope, whether the doctrines of the decretals were to be accepted or 
rejected in France. For the present the bishops claimed that the 
decision lay with them. Supported by their numbers and by the 
influence of the kings, they deposed Arnulf and suffered him to be 
led back to prison. Gerbert was promoted to occupy the vacant see.'” 
It is asserted by Hugh of Fleury,'” who wrote in the twelfth 
century, that Gerbert’s promotion was due to the influence of King 
Hugh, who overawed the bishops, and that even so his election was 
not unanimous, as Gerbert’s speech at Mouzon 178 would lead us to 
understand. Siguin, archbishop of Sens, he says, ‘choosing the 
fear of God rather than of an earthly king, refused to consent to 
the king’s wrong-doing.’ There is, however, to be found among 
Gerbert’s letters one,'”® addressed to this archbishop, which clearly 
proves that Siguin joined his brother bishops in the deposition of 
Arnulf; for it implies that he had been included in the sentence of 
suspension which the pope issued against all who had voted against 
Arnulf, and urges him to continue steadfast, nor to admit the 
legality of the unjust sentence pronounced against him. His 
humility made him at first refuse to accept so important an office,'®° 
but the unanimous vote of the assembly overcame his opposition 
and he was duly consecrated. His success was but the beginning 
of fresh troubles. Enemies in France and Germany alike wrote 
letters to the pope δ᾽ pressing for the reversal of the sentence pro- 
nounced at Verzy and for the liberation of Arnul f, whose only fault, 
they said, was that he was ason of Lothar. The pope, therefore, 
in 992 sent a legate, an Italian monk, Leo, abbot of the monastery 
of St. Boniface at Rome, to inquire into the circumstances of 
Arnulf’s deposition ; but according to Richer’s account '*' this man 
"6 Tt is unfortunate that the only account of this synod which has come down to us 
‘was written by Gerbert himself, for it may be argued that he was a prejudiced writer. 
But the general truth of his account is supported by the fact that all the fathers of the 
council were alive at the time of its publication, and no one disputed its statements. 
"7 Venerabilis itaque Seguinus Archiepiscopus non consensit in degradatione 
Arnulfi, neque in ordinatione Gerberti. Iussio tamen Regis urgebat. Alii vero episcopi, 
licet inviti, tamen propter timorem regis degradaverunt Arnulfum et ordinaverunt 
Gerbertum. Seguinus autem plus timens Deum quam terrenum regem, nolutt con- 
sentire regis nequitiae. Bouquet,.x. 220, B,C, Ὁ. Itis no wonder that a monk of 
Fleury should attempt to invalidate Gerbert’s election, for Abbo of Fleury was ever 
Arnulf’s chiefest supporter. 
178 Bouquet, x. 533 sq. 179 Ep. 192. 
180 He foresaw the great difficulties which lay in the way of a peaceful settlement 


(Bouquet, x. 533 Ο ἃ 584 C). 
181 Richer, iv. 95. 
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did not enter France till 995, contenting himself with gathering the 
general opinion of the chief men of Lorraine,'*? who naturally sided 
with Arnulf. He then made a report to the pope of the informa- 
tion which he had obtained, and the pope wrote letters blaming the 
deposition of Arnulf and calling upon Hugh and Robert to appear 
to plead before him.'**. Thereupon the French bishops held a great 
synod at Chelles,'** in which they determined ‘that if the pope 
suggest anything contrary to the decrees of the fathers it shall be 
null and void, and that the decree of a provincial council shall be 
lightly shaken by none.’ 185. They had now taken up a position in 
direct opposition to the pope. It has been suggested that Hugh 
definitely purposed to break with the holy see and to found a 
state church.'* But this idea is rejected by M. Luchaire,'*’ who 
maintains that, as the papacy was supported by the empire, 
national sentiment, not less than ecclesiastical opinion, drove Hugh 
to resistance. He continued the struggle till his death; then his 
son Robert was forced to submit. 

This continued anxiety was very wearing to Gerbert. ‘The 
strife of arms,’ he writes, ‘is easier to bear than the disputes of 
law.’!8§ He had none of Abailard’s delight in controversy for its 
own sake: he longed for peace to study and to reform, but he would 
not seek peace at the expense of his cause, by deserting the right, 
and the struggle was yet far from its end. 

He was now excommunicated by the pope, and all who had 
taken part in the deposition of Arnulf were suspended from the 
exercise of their office.'*° Still the bishops did not yield. Gerbert 
wrote to them protesting against the judgment of the pope, and 
calling upon them to pay no attention to an illegal sentence.’ 
Pope John, therefore, seeing that his excommunication availed him 
nothing, planned in another way to secure Gerbert’s removal. His 
legate Leo wrote to the French bishops proposing a great assembly 
of bishops, French and German, at Mouzon, a place on the frontier, 
in the diocese of Rheims. He thought that the French bishops 


182 He met his informants at Aachen (Olleris, Ὁ. 243, At wbi Aquis venimus). 

183 Olleris, p. 243. Epistle of Abbot Leo to the French kings. Nobis vero reversis 
domum, apostolicus vos Romam invitavit, nec tamen ad eum venire voluistis. 

181 Richer, iv. 89. oer Tid. 

186 Cp. Milman, Latin Christianity, iii. 340. ‘Had visions crossed the bold mind 
of Gerbert of a kind of transalpine papacy at Rheims?’ We may compare with this 
another remark of Milman’s on a decree of the council held at Rheims by Pope Leo 
IX in 1049, which condemned ‘the archbishop of St. James of Compostella, who had 
dared to assume the title of an apostolic bishop, and aspired, as Gerbert of Rheims 
to be a Gallican pope, to be the pope of Spain’ (iii. 381), 

187 Luchaire, Institutions Monarchiques, ii. 204. 

188 Estque tolerabilior armorum cclluctatio quam legum disceptatio. ‘ Ep. 194. 

189 Ep. 192. 
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accusatio et contempnenda illegalis judicatio. Ibid. 
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could find no objection to such a proposal, and yet he knew that the: 
Germans would easily outnumber the French, and so his point 
would be gained. But either Hugh saw through the stratagem, or, 
as he asserted, a plot had been really laid to entrap his person : 5} 
he refused either to appear himself or to suffer any of his bishops 
to do so. Gerbert alone,'”? in spite of the king’s bidding, came to 
the council to answer for himself. So convincing were his argu- 
ments '* that even a synod of German bishops could come to no 
definite decision, and the matter was postponed to a council to be 
held at Rheims.'** But for the sake of conciliation Gerbert con-_ 
sented to abstain from celebrating mass until after the meeting of 

that synod. 

The bishops met at Rheims 155 on 1 July. We have no account 
of what took place, but it is clear that no definite conclusion 
was reached. The assertion of Hugh of Fleury that Arnulf was 
restored to his see with honour, and that Gerbert was humbled 
and compelled to do penance,'®* is probably but the expression: 
of party feeling; for the school at Fleury was ever the rival 
of that at Rheims. There are no signs of repentance in Gerbert’s 
letters. He still calls himself archbishop,’ and Arnulf did not 
recover his liberty until the following year. Gerbert, however, 
resolved to plead his cause in person before Pope John, and for 
that purpose joined Otto III,!* who was about to descend into 
Italy. On the way they heard of the death of John XV, and Otto 
chose his cousin, Bruno, to fill the vacant see.!% This appoint- 
ment was the beginning of a new era in the history of the papacy. 
The more pious of the monks did not conceal their joy. ‘The 
news that a scion of the imperial house, a man of holiness, 
wisdom, and virtue, is placed upon the chair of St. Peter, is news 
more precious than gold and precious stones.’*°° The new pope, 
who took the name of Gregory V, would probably have been glad 
to crush Gerbert, for he was a strong upholder of the rights of 
the papacy, and shortly ordered Robert both to release Arnulf 


1 Richer, iv. 96. 

2 Contra quos etiam Gerbertus Remorum metropolitanus qui solus ex Galliarum 
episcopis, regibus etiam interdicentibus, advenerat. Ibid. iv. 99. 
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Gerbert with the title Oratio episcoporwm habita in concilio Causeio, in praesentia 
Leonis abbatis legati papae Johannis, p. 256. 
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and to restore him to his see; but no one dared to accuse the 
favourite and the secretary of the emperor, and so the matter 
was put off ἴο “ἃ council to be held at Rome, probably in the year 
997.2! Meanwhile Hugh Capet died,” and in him Gerbert lost 
his strongest supporter. He soon learnt that he must expect 
no help from Robert; for Robert, to win the papal sanction of 
his marriage with Bertha, was ready to give way in the matter 
of Arnuii. No doubt he was in this influenced by Abbo of 
Fleury, who was Arnulf’s great advocate. He was also, pro- 
bably, prejudiced against Gerbert, who had opposed his incestuous 
marriage.” 

After his interview with Pope Gregory Gerbert returned to 
- France, but he found it impossible to remain. His soldiers con- 
spired against him ; his servants refused to obey him ; no one would 
eat with him or assist him at mass.?** He stood quite alone, sur- 
rounded by foes. He fled to Germany,” to the court of Otto, who 
received him gladly and gave him the demesne of Sasbach,?” a little 
village near Strasburg. Then, at the end of the year (997), when 
the revolt of Crescentius called him once more into Italy, he took 
Gerbert with him, seeking pleasure in his discourse and support 
in his advice. On their way they heard that Robert had restored 
Arnulf to the archbishopric.”°" All hope of return was gone. 

_ Otto had received his old master with great kindness. He ac- 
knowledged how great a debt he owed to him, and was anxious to 
repay his faithful service. An opportunity for so doing was now 
offered to him: the archbishopric of Ravenna fell vacant, and he 
offered it to Gerbert. This appointment was welcome to the pope. 
Weary of the contention over the archbishopric of Rheims, he was 
glad of an action which seemed to offer so easy a solution of the 
difficulty. Gerbert was installed in his new office in April 998.7% 
Of his life at Ravenna we have but scanty accounts, but several 
acts of great importance testify to his activity. He set in order the 
monastery of Bobbio,®°° of which he was still nominal abbot; his 
signature follows that of the pope at the foot of a sentence of ex- 
communication issued against his pupil Robert,?!° who persisted in 


201 Richer, closing paragraphs. Gerbertus Romam ratiocinaturus vadit ac ibi 
ratione papae data, cum nullus accusaret, alia sinodus indicitur. 
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maintaining his relations with Bertha; he procured a decree, ap- 
proved by the emperor?'' and by a general council of Italian bishops, 
which overthrew for ever that system of libelli which had caused 
him so much trouble when first he came into Italy. Henceforth 
the leases were to expire at the death of the bishop or abbot who 
had signed‘ them ; their successors were at once to enter upon the 
full exercise of all their rights. Had this been the only act of his 
episcopate, Gerbert would have deserved well of the Italian church. 
Scarcely had he been a year at Ravenna when Gregory died 
suddenly, poisoned, as men whispered, by the Romans,” and 
Gerbert was appointed pope in his room. He who had thought 
himself unworthy of the primacy of France was now primate 
of the world. Not even the bishopric of Rome could add to his 
fame. 

Gerbert ascended the papal chair full of great hopes and lofty 
schemes. The name which he took, Silvester, at once proclaimed 
his purposes. He looks back to his predecessor, the colleague of 
Constantine ; his thoughts are full of the glory of olden days. He 
will restore Rome to her old position: he will bring her back once 
more to her ancient mission, the conversion and civilisation of the 
world. Once more the two swords shall be wielded in unison. Otto 
shall be the champion of the church, conquering in her name, 
Gerbert her governor, purifying her from the contagion of secular- 
ism. ‘They two shall be the vicegerents of Christ, ruling the world 
in righteousness. It is in this spirit that he brings before Otto 
an ecclesiastical question between Robert and Adalbero, bishop of 
Laon ; 315 in this spirit Otto proclaims his laws, ‘ that the church of 
God may be firmly established.’ In a word, he would set up entire 
that glorious empire?!‘ the ideal offspring of the noblest thought of 
the middle ages. 

Otto entered into his plans with all the zeal of youth. His con- 
fidence in his former teacher was unbounded, his enthusiasm even 
stronger. He set himself at once to work.” He built a palace on 
the Aventine. He restored the republic. Patrician, prefect, and a 
body of judges were appointed. Half a Greek, he surrounded him- 
self with all the pomp of the Byzantine court.”'® But perhaps the 


211 Constituimus .. . ut omnia scripta, sive si libelli nomine, sive si emphyteosis, 
prolatum fuerit quid de ecclesiis Dei, sive aliquo modo, effict non possit ; obeunte 
autore obeat, solusque detrimentum habeat, qui se eo scripto obligavit atque vinzit. 
Pronulgata per manus Gerberti sanctae Ravennatis ecclesiae archiepiscopi. Labbe, 
Concilia, ix. 774. 
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reason for this introduction of eastern ceremonial lay deeper than 
the mere delight of a boy in splendid pageantry. Rome was the 
one spot in their realm where his father and grandfather had never 
felt safe from revolt. They had visited it at long intervals, and had 
stayed but for short periods, yet they had always been accompanied 
by great armies. Otto ΠῚ intended to make it his home. No 
foreign host could resist for long the pestilential miasma of the 
Campagna. The populace was not to be restrained by a mere ideal. 
The Germans were held in check rather by their sovereign’s power 
as a feudal king than by his majesty, half realised, as emperor- 
The Romans, he perhaps thought, might be fettered and awed by 
the distance placed between them and their monarch by the punc- 
tilious observance of a severe etiquette. They would learn to fear a 
power ever presented to them as shrouded in solemn splendour. But 
the glory of Constantinople must not be accompanied by her in- 
security. In the means taken to guard the frontier we see the hand 
of Gerbert. Otto sent missionaries into all the borderlands to 
convert the people, that they might be bound to Rome not, as the 
Germans desired, by a feudal tie, but by a tie of sonship. He 
suffered Gerbert to send a crown to the duke of the Hungarians?!” 
with the title of king, thereby releasing him from tribute, but 
uniting him to his throne by a bond of loyal friendship. That the 
papal chair might be more magnificent, he endowed it with eight 
Italian counties.?!® 

In all this it is not difficult to trace the help and guidance of 
Gerbert. Otto was still young; his master was now fully fifty years 
old. The younger would naturally appeal to the experience of the 
older man, the more readily that they were fully agreed in their 
object. We hear of no difficulties, of no differences. The plans of 
the one are indistinguishable from those of the other. But one 
point in the scheme is worthy of notice as answering to the 
traditional character of Gerbert as handed down by the early his- 
torians: it is the institution of a minister of the poor.”!® Of this 
office Gerbert, renowned for his charity,”° was assuredly the 
author. 

Whether this glorious scheme could ever have been realised 
may well be doubted. There was turbulence in Germany, turbu- 
lence in Rome. No sooner did Otto retire than Gerbert was driven 
out from his city by its fickle mob. Had Otto remained in Italy, 


*7 Coronam, Polonorum duct ante destinatam, ei (to Stephen, duke of Hungary) 
mittit nomenque regis, et ecclesiarum sua vice ordinandarum potestatem concedit. 
Jafié, sub ann. 1000, No. 3909 (2995). But the authenticity of this bull is disputed. 
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would his German nobles have continued steadfast in their allegiance 
to a king whom they would have thought a foreigner? Would he 
not, as Mr. Bryce suggests,?*! have lost in the north what he 
gained in the south? Moreover, could a system have lasted for 
long which presupposed the perfect accord of pope and emperor ? 
Would there ever again be two such friends as Gerbert and Otto 
on the thrones of the world? But the scheme was never tested.. 
The death of Otto snapped the thread before the pattern was more 
than outlined. Gerbert must work alone. 

If his hopes of universal empire were dashed, Gerbert’s 
honesty of purpose kept him hard at work. His papers?” set 
before us a long list of monasteries reformed, of privileges granted, 
of enmities reconciled, of abuses removed. In the first year of 
his pontificate he set in order the affairs of his old archbishopric of 
Rheims. His action in this case shows how much he had learnt 
of gentleness and forgiveness since he ruled at Bobbio. We have 
a letter®?? purporting to have been written by him to Arnulf, in 
which he says that, though it was for certain transgressions 
(quibusdam eaxcessibus) that Arnulf had been deposed, yet, because 
his deposition had not been ratified by the holy see, he should be 
restored once more to the full use of all his rights and privileges, 
and enjoy again full pontifical honours. For this letter Gerbert 
has been severely criticised. It is said that he took a more cruel 
vengeance than the degradation of his rival; that he thought to 
humble him the more by making him accept his restoration as a 
gift from the man whom he had wronged; that he knew that, if 
he did justice, he must restore Arnulf and condemn himself, so he: 
took the base course of refusing to judge at all; that he gave of 
grace what he ought to have resigned of right. But Arnulf had 
acknowledged his guilt. John XV and Gregory V, though both 
eager to uphold their authority, had not dared to clear him. Gerbert 
did not condemn the legality of Arnulf’s sentence ; he condemned 
his guilt at the same time that he pardoned his offence. 

Two other cases of great importance there are which, coming 
before Gerbert, served to draw out at once his tact and his clear 
judgment. The first is that of the bishopric of Merseburg. Gisiler, 
formerly bishop of that see, had, by false representations made to Pope 
Benedict VII,” intruded himself into the metropolitan see of Magde- 
burg, and had split and divided his former see 335 in a way which was 
a never-failing cause of complaint and lamentation to his successor, 
Thietmar, Gerbert now suspended Gisiler 339 from office, on the plea 
that he unlawfully held two sees. The bishopric of Merseburg was 
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shortly restored to its former liberty and prosperity. The second case, 
a far more difficult and protracted one, arose from a quarrel between 
Willigis, archbishop of Mainz, and Bernward, bishop of Hildesheim. 
Bernward had hitherto been recognised as visitor to the convent 
of Gandersheim, which lay on the borders of the two dioceses. He 
had displeased the abbess Sophia, a sister of Otto III, and she 
appealed to the archbishop. Willigis warmly supported her, and 
declared that the convent lay within his diocese. He called a 
synod at Gandersheim, in which it was decided that his plea was 
just. Thereupon Bernward came to Rome to plead his cause, and 
was with Gerbert during the siege of Tibur.”’ The matter was 
now discussed in a synod held at Rome 338 in January 1001, in 
which the acts of the synod of Gandersheim were annulled, but a 
final decision was delayed until a synod should be held at Pohlde, 
in Germany, to which Willigis was summoned. The pope’s 
legate entered Germany for the purpose of presiding at the 
council, but was compelled to retire, for Willigis appeared with 
an armed force, and the lives of the legate and Bernward were 
in danger. Willigis refused to listen to the letter sent to him by 
the pope. The legate, therefore, suspended Willigis from his 
office, and Bernward entered upon the disputed convent, whence, 
however, he was driven by force of arms. The matter then 
remained in abeyance for several years, and was not finally settled 
until 1007, when the archbishop renounced his unjust claim. 

With Adalbero, bishop of Laon, Gerbert dealt much more sum- 
marily. Adalbero had imprisoned the soldiers sent by King Robert 
to garrison the towers of Laon. Gerbert, remembering Adalbero s 
former treason and horrified at this new proof of his ill-faith, wrote 
to him a letter**® which is remarkable for its cutting reproof. 
There is nothing in it which is malicious or virulent, but it shows. 
that that harsh temper which wrought so much harm during his 
rule at Bobbio was not quite broken. It is interesting to note that 
the two cases which especially called this forth were both instances. 
of ill-faith. In Peter, bishop of Pavia, he suspected treachery ; in 
Adalbero it was proved. In Adalbero’s case it was repeated and 
ageravated by special circumstances of peculiar solemnity. We 
ean scarcely believe that the reproof was greater than the offence 
required. ; 

Gerbert had been raised to the papal see for his learning 330 and 
piety. We find in his letters a singular proof of his modesty, 
showing how unwilling he was to trust to his own memory. Toa 
certain abbot he wrote thus:*! ‘On the point about which you 
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consulted me I will put off my reply, because I can find no authority 
in the books which I have here in Rome, and the book in which I 
read the decision in question I left behind me in France.’ With 
all bis learning Gerbert would not trust to his memory on a point 
of law. His adversaries mock at him. He should have remembered, 
they say, that saying that the pope carries the law in his breast ; 
such hesitation proves either ignorance or weakness. It proves 
rather honesty and carefulness. 

Yet one other letter must be mentioned which has been 
commonly supposed to have been written during Gerbert’s ponti- 
ficate. It is that‘ Ex persona Jerusalem.’ *? Gerbert’s biographers, 
notably M. Olleris,?** have thought that Gerbert wished to inaugurate 
a crusade to free the pilgrims to the East from the exactions 
and cruelties of the Saracens. M. Havet,*4 on the other hand, 
thinks that it was only an appeal for alms, and that it should be 
dated during his residence at Bobbio. Reports of the cruelty of 
Hakem, who at this time was raging against Christian and Jew 
alike, may well have stirred up the indignation of Gerbert to urge 
Europe to defend her pilgrims. That no crusade started from 
Europe to avenge such insults seems a marvel to Gibbon.?® If 
this letter were really written by Gerbert at this time, the marvel 
would be greater still. 

The authors of the ‘ Histoire Littéraire de la France’ 3386 quote a 
fearful.story from Adhemar of Chabannais,?*" and try to prove that 
Gerbert was guilty of an act of cruelty which sounds as if it had 
been rather gathered from some tale of barbarous warfare 338 than 
from the history of a Christian prince. It is as follows :— 

Count Guy of Limoges took prisoner Bishop Grimoald of Angouléme, 
because of the monastery of Brantéme, ~vhich he demanded for himself, and 
shut him up in Limoges. - But the bishop, set free on a pledge, went to 
Rome and entreated the aid of Pope Gerbert. Thither Guy was called to 
judgment before the pope, and the case was tried by him on Easter Day, 
and sentence passed by the Consistory, that whosoever took prisoner a 
bishop should be bound by the feet to the necks of unbroken horses and 
rent asunder, and then torn by wild beasts. Then the count was handed 
over to Bishop Grimoald for safe keeping, to be given up on the third day 
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to punishment. But meanwhile these two came to an agreement and 
were made friends, and before the third day secretly left Rome and re- 
turned home. 


Adhemar, they say, here tries to hide Gerbert’s shame by im- 
puting the sentence to the Consistory, but the story is utterly 
improbable. 

Gerbert’s pontificate, like those of his predecessors, was not 
untroubled by the turbulence of the Italians. He quelled an in- 
surrection in Tibur by conciliation,”*® another in Cesena **° by force 
of arms. But most of his expeditions were of a more peaceful 
nature. He is to be found at Beneventum, at Farfa, at Tibur, at 
Perusia, at Cesena, and at Tudertum.™! Everywhere he brings 
peace, order, and law. It is one of the greatest proofs of his 
majesty that for sixteen months after the death of Otto he ruled 
alone in Rome. The wild mob which had driven pope after pope 
from their city, now submitted to an old man and a foreigner. He 
died on 12 May 1003,” and was buried in the portico of the 
basilica of St. John of the Lateran.?!* 

Gerbert is not one whose character can be summed up in a 
few words. He was so minute, so intensely earnest in every 
work which he undertook, that we can scarcely grasp all his 
powers at once. When we read of the schoolmaster we can 
scarcely remember that he was also a politician and a reformer 
of the church. When we think of his political position we forget 
that this same man was a leader in the schools. It requires an 
effort to turn aside to study his attitude as a monastic reformer. 
But it is the political side of his life which is the most puzzling. 
As a schoolmaster his path is easier to follow, his character 
seems plain. We see a kind and eager teacher, winning the love 
and veneration of his pupils, such love as that which Richer 
shows towards him. We see an indefatigable student, astonishing 
the world by the profundity of his knowledge; a zealous promoter 
of learning, bringing back from obscurity the graces of the classics. 
As a reformer too his attitude is plain. No bishopric ever led 
him to appear for one moment as a partisan of the secular party. 
Reform of monastic abuses followed him wherever he went. But 
when we turn to the political side of his career we seem to enter 
a region of cross-currents. It is difficult always to have faith in 
his honesty. Many have called him a traitor. The evidence is 
dim, the facts unknown. Where contradictory evidence denies 
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absolute proof, it demands knowledge of his past history to see 
that it was impossible that he could have made the blunders 
which his adversaries wish that he had commilted,: or that he 
wilfully left the path which he had ever made straight. before 
him. But faithful he was; it is, perhaps, faithfulness which 
marks the keynote of his character. It was his trustworthiness, 
as much as his strength, which led all men to place confidence in 
him, Borel, Hatto, Otto, Adalbero, Hugh. But the mark of 
strength too is stamped on his every action. He hides himself 
under the names of Adalbero, Arnulf, Hugh, or Otto, but his 
character is seen in every letter, in every plan. It is Gerbert 
that the historians recognise even though he change his name. 

We have seen that the charge of treachery, so often lightly 
brought against him, may be refuted. M. Olleris suggests a 
more insidious fault. He accuses him of sécheresse de cour. 
He forgets his friends, he says, he neglects his kinsfolk. Gerbert’s - 
letters best refute this charge, fuil from first to last of expressions 
of the deepest affection for his home and for his order, meus 
altor.*** His orthodoxy and firm faith in the doctrines of the 
church are clearly set forth in the declaration of faith **° which 
he made before his consecration to the see of Rheims, his piety 
at once by his letters and his actions. It has been suggested 
that he was suspected of Manicheism, and that he made his 
confession at the council of Verzy in order to clear himself of 
that charge. But this suggestion has no firm basis. Gerbert’s 
confession rejects the errors of many other heretics besides that 
of the Manicheans. It is true- that it was a common charge in 
the tenth century, brought against many great thinkers; but that 
it should have been brought against Gerbert is unlikely, for he 
was not known as a great theological controversialist, but as a 
practical reformer and teacher. His confession of faith satisfied 
the prelates assembled at Verzy. It has been argued that Ger- 
bert was lacking in respect, especially towards the pope; that his 
attitude in the struggle for the archbishopric of Rheims is that 
of an insubordinate soldier; that he refused obedience to his 
superiors where it would have been more graceful to bow 
to the pope’s judgment. All this would be very true if Gerbert 
had aimed solely at winning the archbishopric for himself; but 
the turn which the controversy took at Verzy entirely altered 
his position. Thenceforward he was fighting not so much for 
his own right as for the right of the national church. If he 
had given way, and had bowed to the decision of Pope John XV, 
αὐ would have appeared that the council of the bishops had done 
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‘wrong in deciding that they had authority to depose Arnulf, that 
the internal government of the French church lay in the hands 
of the pope, not in the power of the general council. On such a 
question as this Gerbert was bound to maintain his well-considered 
judgment and to resist the encroachment of the pope. The 
most subtle charge which is brought against Gerbert’s character 
is that he was ambitious, that he sought too eagerly after 
promotion. Perhaps he did; and yet it does not-seem an un- 
natural or an evil thing to seek some reward after years of 
constant and faithful service. No man ever seemed so unfor- 
tunate as did Gerbert during his early life. The abbacy of Bobbio 
was given to him; the death of Otto 11 lost it to him. The 
archbishopric of Rheims was promised to him; Hugh gave it 
to a stranger. At last he was elected: he was surrounded on 
all sides by foes; calumny assailed him ; he was excommunicated, 
taunted, deserted. Only when he seemed to have lost all hope 
of success did he succeed. A little while he enjoyed the peace 
of Sasbach, the honour of Ravenna, the glory of Rome. Fate 
robbed him of these too. But the quiet majesty of his last year 
in Rome is a fitting close to that great battle for the cause of 
learning and morality in which he had been the foremost champion. 
Rotanp ALLEN. 


APPENDIX. 


THE LEGENDARY GERBERT. 


When we consider the life of Gerbert, we can scarcely wonder that, 
in an unscientific age, there grew up soon after his death, if not during 
his lifetime, a belief that he must have been gifted with supernatural 
power. And when it was known that he had studied in Spain, a land 
where every form of magic was thought to be rife, a land of astrology and 
‘of necromancy, a land too of pagans and of the black arts, a new source 
of horrors would be opened to the imagination, and men would naturally 
begin to attach to his name tales which they had heard of the appearance 
of the evil one and of success gained at the price of the soul. From 
this point the legend would grow quickly, and each storyteller adding any 
incident of the supernatural which he had gathered in his wanderings, it 
would attain just such a form as that which we find in the complete 
legend of Gerbert as told by William of Malmesbury. We should expect 
to find there, first, a more or less historical version of Gerbert’s early 
life, all his attainments set in the highest relief, with a careful introduction 
of the journey to Spain; then a mass of legend, drawn from any source 
common to Europe; and, finally, a dreadful ending, as a warning to 
Christians to avoid unholy arts. 
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Now, if we examine the story as told by William of Malmesbury,?4¢ 
we find in it all these elements. -We see there a short life full of inac- 
curacies, but correct in the outline; the journey to Spain is described as 
the wild freak of a young man tired of monastic life and eager to try the 
unknown ; all Gerbert’s learning is set before us in a few short words 
which picture a great deal; his moshinioal works are described in words 
which must have been as anintelligible to William’s readers as they are 
to us, and, because unintelligible, must have impressed their minds with 
an idea of stupendous knowledge and skill; the supernatural side of his 
education is detailed at length. Then we have the legends gathered from 
that mass of tales which, coming from the East, spread all over Europe, 
and were known at every fireside; here the compact with the devil takes 
a prominent place. Lastly, we hear of a fearful end, and of a tardy re- 
pentance, to make the story Christian and to point a good moral. 

The legend is told somewhat as follows: Gerbert, actuated either "δὰ 
ambition or weariness of monastic rule, ran away from Fleury, where he 
was brought up, and made his way to Spain, in order to study under 
the Saracen teachers. There he learnt arithmetic, astronomy, music, 
geometry, and also augury, necromancy, and magic generally. Now his 
master had a book of magic (totiws artis conscius), which he refused tu 
sell in spite of Gerbert’s offers and entreaties. Gerbert, therefore, using 
as his tool the magician’s daughter, who had fallen in love with him,. 
contrived to make the old man drunk and to steal his book from under 
his pillow. He then fled with all speed. His master, awaking, and find- 
ing his book gone, divined by the stars the direction which the thief had 
taken, and followed in hot haste. Gerbert, however, also divined that 
the magician was on his track; to escape, therefore, he hid himself under 
a wooden bridge, and, clinging to the beams between air and water, eluded 
the old man’s search. Then, waiting his opportunity, he fled to the sea. 
Finding that his master was again upon his track, he appealed to the 
devil, and swore to him perpetual fealty on condition that he carried him 
in safety over the sea. And so it was. 

Here William of Malmesbury puts in a most interesting note, proving 
at once his own credulity and the questionable authority of his story. 
‘ Perhaps,’ he says, ‘ some one may think that this is but a vulgar fiction, 
because the common people often attack the reputation of the learned, 
accusing of dealing with the devil any one who excels in his art. I, how- 
ever, am convinced of his impiety by the thought of his unheard-of death. 
For why should he, on his death-bed, as we shall relate hereafter, have 
caused his own body to be chopped up, if he had not been conscious 
of some unprecedented crime? For this cause, in an old book which fell 
into my hands, in which all the names of the popes are written, with the 
years of their reigns, I saw these words: Silvester, qui et Gerbertus, 
annos quatuor, mensem unum, dies decem: hic turpiter vitam suam 
fimwit,’ 

Gerbert after this returned to Gaul, and became professor in the 
schools, where he had amongst his pupils Constantine, abbot of St. 
Maximin of Orleans, Adelbold, ᾿δεμὰξ of Utrecht, Robert, son of sabi 
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Capet, and Otto III. Robert raised him to the see of Rheims; Otto IIE 
advanced him to the see of Ravenna, and afterwards to that of Rome. 

William here inserts the two other stories illustrating Gerbert’s re- 
putation as an enchanter, stories which he evidently believes, and which 
he supports by similar tales which he has heard. They are those of the 
discovery of the treasures of Octavian and of the speaking head. These 
two, together with the tale, which we have related, of the theft of the 
magician’s book and of the compact with the devil, must be carefully 
separated from the main body of the story, which merely represents him 
as going into Spain and as a man of unusual knowledge; for they are 
evidently taken from a common treasure-house of tales. They would 
be quite as complete were any other name substituted for that of Gerbert, 
and the very tales which William cites to support them show their origin. 
It may be well to quote them, and to leave the unravelling of them to 
those who are curious in such matters. 

The Treasures of Octavian.247— There was in the Campus Martius, near 
Rome, a statue, whether of bronze or of iron I do not know, with the index 
finger of its right hand extended and an inscription on its forehead, ‘“ Strike 
here.” Men of earlier ages had understood that they would there find 
a treasure, and had battered the innocent statue with axes. But Gerbert, 
perceiving their mistake, gave to the inscription a very different meaning. 
At midday, when the sun was in the centre of the heavens, he noted the 
spos where the shadow of the finger fell, and there set up a stick. Then, 
when night fell, with one attendant to bear a light, he came to the spot. 
There he broke open the ground by his wonted enchantments, and dis- 
closed a broad entrance to their approach. They see a vast palace with 
golden walls, golden ceiling, all of gold; golden soldiers playing with 
golden dice, a king of gold feasting with a queen fashioned of the same 
metal, with food before them and attendants standing by, goblets of great 
weight and price, in which the skill of the workman outdid nature. 
Within a carbuncle dispelled the shades of night. In the opposite corner 
stood a boy, bow in hand, with arrow pointed and string stretched. Yet 
they could touch nothing, for the moment one put out his hand to touch 
anything all the statues seemed to rush forward and to attack the pre- 
sumptuous man. Gerbert, in fear, repressed his desires, but the boy could 
not refrain from snatching up a golden knife of marvellous workmanship. 
Instantly all the statues rose, the boy let go his arrow into the carbuncle, 
and all was dark. And had they not fled they would both have perished 
there. It is the common opinion that Gerbert had prepared it all by his 
diabolical art.’ 

The Speaking Head.?4*—‘ Gerbert, they say, fashioned the head of ἃ 
statue under a certain aspect of the stars—that is, just at the time when 
all the planets were about to begin their course. It would not speak except 
when questioned, but would truly answer “ Yes” or “No.” For instance, 
Gerbert asked it, ‘“‘ Shall I be pope?’’ “ Yes.” “Shall I die before I sing 
mass in Jerusalem?” “No.” And with that ambiguous reply they say 
that he was deceived, so that he might take no thought of repentance, 
while he flattered himself with the hope of long life. For when would 
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he think of going to Jerusalem to hasten his death? But he did not 
perceive that there was in Rome a church called Jerusalem (that is, visio 
pacis, because whoever fled to it, of whatever crime he was accused, found 
help). There the pope sings mass on three Sundays in the year, which 
are called statio ad Jerusalem. Wherefore as, on one of these, Gerbert 
was preparing himself for the mass, he felt a sudden sickness, and as it 
increased he lay down. He consulted the statue, and learned at once 
his mistake and his death. Calling, therefore, the cardinals together, he 
long deplored his crimes, and then in his madness—for his reason was 
dulled with pain—ordered his body to be cut limb from limb and cast into 
the street, saying, “ Let him have the use of my limbs who received homage 
from them, for my soul never loved that oath, or rather sacrilege.”’’ 

Such is the legend. We have now to inquire how it grew up, and 
how it came to be attached to Gerbert in particular. 

Of the origin of the legend there may be said to be three. theories. 
The first (at one time most widely held) was that the story was, in the 
main, the invention of Cardinal Benno,?!9 who, as a supporter of Guibert, 
antipope Clement III, wrote a life of Hildebrand, in which he tried to 
attach to him this same charge of necromancy and of acquaintance with 
unholy arts. He wished to connect him with Gerbert, a pope of low birth 
and ill repute, and asserted that Rome had been infected by Gerbert, and 
that all the popes since his death had been magicians. He first explicitly 
states the compact with the evil one, and introduces the story of his 
miserable death and the quibble about Jerusalem. Τὺ is clear, how- 
ever, that the story is not the work of one man, but the result of a long 
growth, during which it received additions from simjlar romances 
which were current.in Europe. Bishop Stubbs,?°° indeed, maintains 
that William’s story is quite independent of Benno’s, that William had . 
probably never seen Benno’s writings, and that his legend is the result 
of oral tradition. 

The second theory, that supported by M. Olleris,?>! is far more plausible. 
He asserts that the whole story grew up over, or was grafted upon, a simple 
statement of Adhemar of Chabannais 2352 that Gerbert studied at Cordova. 
The name of Cordova and of Spain connected with that of Gerbert opened 
up an immense source of imaginary horrors. From this beginning the 
jegend grew up step by step. It was incorporated and enlarged by Benno. 
Then Hugh of Flavigny 353 in narrating his election to the see of Rheims 
says that he procured his promotion quibusdam praestigtis, thus improy- 
ing on the account of the contemporary Thietmar,?*4 who merely suggests 
aniuste. Sigebert of Gemblours, writing not later than 1112 a.p., then 
shows his acquaintance with the story, but he refuses to assert its 
authenticity, and leaves the matter to the judgment of his readers. He 
gays that Gerbert’s name was sometimes passed over in the list of popes 
(quia enim is Silvester non per ostium intrasse dicitur®°) and that of 


219 QOlleris, p. exe. : 
230 Introduction, pp. lxix, lxxiii. 231 P, elxxxviii. 
32 W. Malmesb. Gesta Reg. Causa sophiae primo Franciam, dein Cordobam 
dustrans. Bouquet, x: 146. 
288 His chronicle ends a.p. 1102. The passage may be found in Bouquet, x. 206. 
254 Thietmar, vi. 61. 255 Bouquet, x. 217, B. 
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Agapetus inserted in its place. Ordericus Vitalis, a contemporary of 
William of Malmesbury, expresses a like hesitation with regard to the 
story, which he tells at some length. He also repeats that singular line 
which caused so much perplexity to writers in the middle ages: Scandit 
ab ER Gerbertus in R, post papa viget R.’° Helgald, who wrote about 
1050 a.D., is the first to introduce it, calling it a jest of Gerbert’s.%7 But 
the line was too mysterious for such a simple solution: it is made the 
oracle of the devil, and at last, curiously enough, Gerbert’s epitaph.28 ἡ 

The third theory is rather the-suggestion of a fresh link in the chain 
than the proposition of any new source whence the legend might have 
grown. It is that of Bishop Stubbs,”® who urges that the connexion of 
these stories with Gerbert’s name may have arisen from a confusion 
which was made between him and the antipope John XVI. | William of 
Malmesbury certainly confounds the two; so does William Godel.*6 
But there is no reason to suppose that Benno did so too, though the 
mutilation of John, the reputed magician, may easily have led him to do 
so. But, however this may be, it is unnecessary to the evolution 
of the story. All that was required for its growth was the deep impres- 
sion left on men’s minds by the skill and success of Gerbert, together 
with the connexion with Spain, and a superstitious age ready to believe 
any horrible tale. 

So far the legend had grown up outside Italy. The final point is 
added by an Italian. John, a deacon of the church of St. John of the 
Lateran,”*! declared that Gerbert’s tomb visibly sweated drops of water, 
though placed in a spot not naturally damp, and that every one marvelled 
at it. This story is repeated by William Godel,?®? who says that, as an 
indication of the approaching death of the pope, the tomb poured forth 
such an inundation of water that it made all the space round it soft and 
muddy; but that if a cardinal or any great man of the council of the 
holy see was about to die the tomb sent forth so much moisture that it 
seemed to flow with water. He refuses, however, to answer for the truth 
of the story. Of this legend, which grew up late, and which rests 
upon small authority, it is needless to say anything. In 1648 a.p. 
however, the tomb of Gerbert is said to have been opened. The basilica 
of Sergius III was falling into ruins, and much of it was pulled down 
before its restoration. A canon, Cesar Raspo, who was present on the 
occasion, asserts 265 that the body of Gerbert was found complete, dressed 
in full canonicals, with ring and staff, and that on exposure to the air it 
at once fell into dust, emitting a sweet smell of the perfumes with which 
it had been embalmed. (This story seems to refute the more ancient 


#6 Fertur de illo, quod, dum scholasticus csset, cum daemone locutus fuerit et 
quid sibi futurum immineret inguisierit: a quo protinus ambiguum monadicon 
audiwit Transit ab R Gerbertus ad R, post papa vigens R. Bouquet, x. 234. 

237 Inter caetera de se laetus et hilaris ita in R littera lusit Scandit ab R, ἄς. 
Ibid. x. 99, C, D. ψ» 

288 By William Godel, whose chronicle ends in 1173. 

259 Intr. to William of Malmesbury, p. lxxiii. 

380. Tunc vero papa Romanus Johannes qui et Gerberius, Bouquet, x. 260, C. 

261 Mabillon, Musaewm Italicum, ii. 568. 262 Bouquet, x. 260, E. 

263 Mabillon, Ann. Ord. S. Ben. iv. 163, 164. 
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belief that Gerbert ordered his body to be cut into pieces.) It is not 
known what became of Gerbert’s remains after the restoration of the 
church, but the marble slab which covered his tomb is still to be seen 
fixed in the second pier on the right, in the side aisle, facing the chapel 
of St. Maximus, and on it the epitaph 35: written by Sergius IV six or 
seven years after Gerbert’s death. 


+ ISTE Locus MVNDI SILVESTRI MEMBRA SEPVLTI* VENTVRO DOMINO CONFERET AD SONITVM ἢ 
QVEM DEDERIT MVNDO CELEBRE 265 DOCTISSIMA VIRGO ἡ ATQ. CAPVT MVNDI CVLMINA ROMYVLEA * 
PRIMVM GERBERTVS MERVIT FRANCIGENA SEDE 766 REMENSIS POPVLI METROPOLIM PATRLE * 
INDE RAVENNATIS MERVIT CONSCENDERE SVMMVM ° ZXCCLESIZ REGIMEN NOBILE SITQ. POTENS * 
POST ANNVM ROMAM MVTATO NOMINE SVMPSIT ᾿ ET ΤΟΎΤῚ 357 PASTOR FIERET ORBE NOVVS " 
CVI NIMIVM PLACVIT SOCIALI MENTE FIDELIS * OBTVLIT HOC CHSAR TERTIVS OTTO SIBI * 
TEMPVS VTERQ. COMIT CLARA VIRTVTE SOPHLE ‘ GAVDET ET OMNE SECLVYM FRANGITVR OME REY * 
CLAVIGERI INSTAR ERAT C-ELORVM SEDE POTITVS * TERNA SVFFECTVS CVI VICE PASTOR ERAT * 
ISTE VICEM PETRI POSTQVAM SYSCEPIT ABEGIT * LYSTRALIS 78 spaTIO SECVLA MORTE SYI * 
OBRIGVIT MVNDVS DISCVSSA PACE TRIVMPHVS * HZCCLESIA 209. NVTANS DEDIDICIT REGIMEN * 
SERGIVS HVNC LOCVLVM MITI PIETATE SACERDOS * SVCCESSORQ. SVVS COMPSIT AMORE SVI ° 
QVISQVIS AD HVNC TVYMVLVM DEVEXA LYMINA VERTIS * OMNIPOTENS DOMINE DIC MISERERE SVI * 
OBIT ANNO DOMINICE INCARNATIONIS MIII INDIC ‘I'M ‘ MAI‘ D ‘ ΧΙ" 


*6! For the collation of this stone I am indebted to the kindness of my friend the 
Rey. F. E. Brightman, of Pusey House, Oxford. 

265 Read celebrem. 266 Read seden. 267 Read wt toto. 

268 Read Lustrali. 369 Read Accclesiae. 
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Lhe Church of the Resurrection, or of | 
the Floly Sepulchre 


11. The Buildings of the Emperor Constantine Monomachus, 
1008-1130. 


HE rebuilding of the Church of the Resurrection and the 
adjoining buildings after their complete destruction by the 
mad khalif, Hakim, was, according to the traditional account, 
scarcely less rapid, though much less complete, than that after the 
more partial demolition by Chosroes II. The story goes that, within 
a few months of their ruin, the mother of the khalif, a Christian 
bearing the name of Mary, who was the sister of the patriarchs of 
Jerusalem and Alexandria, obtained from him leave for the Chris- 
tians to return to the city and to re-erect their churches, the chief 
authority for this statement being the chronicle of Raoul the Bald 
(Rodulphus Glaber). Other writers assign later dates for this per- 
mission to rebuild the churches, and we can scarcely hope to ascer- 
tain definitely what the course of events was; but, without attempting 
to fix the date exactly, we may simply accept the fact that, within a 
short time of the destruction, the work of restoration was begun, 
though only on a temporary footing. Negotiations for a permanent 
reconstruction were entered on by the emperor Romanus Argyrus 
(1028-1034), with the Khalif Adh Dhahir, the son and successor 
of Hakim (1020-1035), and they were finally arranged by 
their successors, Michael IV (the Paphlagonian), and the Khalif Al 
Mustansir in 1037. The work was spread over eleven years, the 
expense being chiefly borne by the Emperor Constantine Mono- 
machus, and the buildings, so far as reconstructed during this 
period, were completed by the Patriarch Nicephorus in 1048. 
"This, at least, is the most probable explanation of the conflicting 
narratives of different chroniclers. The only Moslem writer who 
refers to the matter is Mujir ad Din, who says: ‘ During the year 
898 (1008) the Khalif Hakim ordered the Kumamah to be de- 
stroyed. The church, however, was allowed to be rebuilt during 
the reign of his son, Al Mustansir, by the king of Rim.’! 


1 Quoted by Le Strange, p. 204. 
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The narratives of various pilgrimages made during the eleventh 
century, before the time of the crusades, have come down to us in 
one form or other, and among the pilgrims we have such men as 
Fulk the Black (Count of Anjou), Raymond of Plaisance, Robert of 
Normandy, Abbot Richard of St. Vitou, Bishop Lietbert of Cam- 
bray, and the Archbishop of Mayence with an army of seven 
thousand pilgrims (among whom were the bishops of Utrecht, 
Bamberg, and Ratisbon).?_ But the only description of the holy 
sites that has come down to us during this period is that of Nasir- 
i-Khusrau, a Persian, whose ‘ Diary of a Journey through Syria 
and Palestine,’ made in 1047, has been translated from the Persian 
by Mr. Le Strange for the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society. He 
says :-— 

In the Holy City the Christians possess a church which they call 
Bai’at-al-Kumamah, and they hold it in high veneration. Every year 
great multitudes of people from Rim come hither to perform their visita- 
tion; and the emperor of Byzantium himself even comes here, but privily 
so that no one should recognise him. . ... At the present day the church 
is a most spacious building, and is capable of holding 8,000 persons. The 
edifice is built, with the utmost skill, of coloured marbles, with ornamen- 
tation and sculptures. Inside the church is everywhere adorned with 
Byzantine brocade, worked in gold with pictures. And they have por- 
trayed Jesus—peace be upon Him !—who at times is shown riding upon 
an ass. There are also pictures representing others of the prophets, as- 
for instance, Abraham, and Ishmael, and Isaac, and Jacob with his sons 
—peace be unto them all! These pictures they have overlaid with a 
varnish of the oil of Sandaracha; and for the face of each portrait they 
have made a plate of thin glass, which is set thereon, and is perfectly 
transparent. This dispenses with the need of a curtain, and prevents any 
dust or dirt from settling on the painting, for the glass is cleaned daily by 
the servants (of the church). Besides this (Church of the Resurrection) 
there are many others (in Jerusalem), all very skilfully built; but to 
describe them all would lead into too great length. In the church (of the 
Resurrection) there is a picture divided into two parts, representing heaven 
and hell. One part shows the people of paradise in paradise, while the 
other shows the people of hell in hell, with all that therein is; and as- 
suredly there is nowhere else in the world a picture such as this. There 
are seated in this church great numbers of priests and monks, who read 
the evangel and say prayers, for both by day and by night they are occupied 
after this manner. 


Nasir-i-Khusrau is thus no exception to the rule by which 
pilgrims give us much information which we could do without, but. 
do not tell us what we should much rather have learned. His 
narrative may fortunately be completed from other two which, 
although written after the capture of the city by the crusaders, are 
still anterior to the chief changes made on the buildings by them, 


2. Besant and Palmer, pp. 146 ff. 
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which the tract of ‘Fetellus’ shows us were not commenced for ἡ 
some years, being in progress and only recently begun in 1130. 
We may thus extend this period to about that time, and we are 
fortunate in having such complete narratives as those of Sewulf 
and the Abbot Daniel as our guides to the pre-crusading buildings. 
The account of these two writers is too long for direct quotation, 
and a more elaborate estimate of it than we can now attempt will 
be found in an appendix to the translation of the latter writer 
made by Sir Charles W. Wilson for the Pilgrims’ Text Society. 

Sewulf’s narrative was written immediately after the capture of 
Jerusalem in the year 1102. Speaking of ‘ the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre ’ (the first time, so far as we remember, when the name 
occurs) or the Martyrium, he says that ‘in the middle of this. 
church is the Sepulchre of the Lord, surrounded by a very strong: 
wall, and covered over, lest rain should fall upon the Holy Sepul- 
chre, for the church above is open to the sky.’ In the court of the 
church are the prison in which the Lord was confined—a little to 
the east, the place where the crosses were found, ‘and where a large 
church was afterwards built in honour of Queen Helena, but which 
has since been utterly destroyed by the pagans,—to the west, the 
column of scourging, the place of stripping, and that where He was 
invested in the purple robe and where His garments were divided. 
Calvary is next mentioned, with the rock cracked near the spot 
where the cross was fixed; it is the site of Abraham’s sacrifice ; 
in the cave below, which he calls Golgotha, Adam was raised from 
_ the dead; close at hand is the church of St. Mary over the place of 
Unction. Returning to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, he 
mentions for the first time the name of Compas given to the centre 
of the world, situated to the east of the church, not far from 
Calvary, this being also the spot where Christ appeared to Mary 
Magdalene after the resurrection; he describes four side chapels 
attached to the Church, that of St. Mary on the north, and on the 
south, in succession, the chapel of St. John, the monastery of the 
Holy Trinity, and the chapel of St. James the Apostle, ‘all so built 
and arranged that any one standing in the farthest church can clearly 
see all the five churches from door to door.’ To the south of the 
church is the Church of St. Mary Latin, the altar of which is 
said ‘by the Assyrians’ to be on the spot where the Virgin stood 
during the crucifixion. 

The Russian abbot, Daniel, as to whom we know practically 
nothing beyond his name and.rank, visited the Holy Land during 
the years 1106 and 1107, spending the Easter of the latter year in 
Jerusalem. The account which he gives of the buildings with 
which we are concerned is a long one, and we must curtail it very 
largely, referring to the translation of his work (made by Sir 
Charles Wilson from a French translation by Madame Sophie de 
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Khitrowo) for further details. His description of the sepulchre 
itself, however, is sufficiently important to be quoted at length. 


It is a small cave hewn out in the rock, having an entrance so low that 
@ man can scarcely get through by going on bended knees; its height is 
inconsiderable, and its dimensions, equal in length and breadth, do not 
amount to more than four cubits. When one has entered the grotto by 
the little entrance, one sees on the right hand a sort of bench, cut in the 
rock of the cavern, upon which the body of our Lord Jesus Christ was 
laid; it is now covered by marble slabs. This sacred rock, which all 
Christians kiss, can be seen through three small round openings on one 
side. There are five large oil-lamps burning night and day suspended in 
the sepulchre of our Lord. The holy bench upon which the body of Christ 
rested is four cubits in length, two in width, and one and a half in height. 
Three feet in front of the entrance to’the cavern there is the stone upon 
which the angel sat who appeared to the women and announced to them 
the resurrection of Christ. The holy grotto is cased externally with beau- 
tiful marble, like a raised platform (ambo), and is surrounded. by twelve 
columns of similar marble. It is surmounted by a beautiful turret resting 
on pillars, and terminating in a cupola, covered with silver-gilt plates, 
which bears on its summit a figure of Christ in silver, above the ordinary 
height; this was made by the Franks. This turret, which is exactly 
under the open dome, has three doors skilfully executed in trellis-work ; 
it is by these doors that one enters the holy sepulchre. 


The Church of the Resurrection is said by Daniel to be round, 
210 feet in diameter,’ paved with beautiful marble slabs, with 
twelve monolithic columns and six nillars. Its dome ‘is formed of 
a framework of wooden beams, so that the church is open at the 
top,’ the sepulchre being immediately under the open dome. It 
has six entrances and ‘ galleries with sixteen columns,’ and various 
mosaics above the galleries are described; it has spacious apart- 
ments in the upper part, where the patriarch lives. The entrance 
of the tomb is 84 feet from the high altar (in the east of the 
church), behind which is the centre of the earth covered by a small 
building. From this point it is 84 feet to Calvary, a rounded rock 
with a socket-hole a cubit deep and scarcely a foot in circumfer- 
ence, rent at a point above that where Adam’s skull lay. Calvary is 
enclosed by a wall, and covered by a building with various mosaics ; 
but Calvary, he adds, is the name properly given to the cave below, 
the upper part being Golgotha. The place where the garments 
were parted, and that of the mocking, are close to Calvary on the 
north side. Abraham’s altar is also close to this place, and men- 
tion is made of the prison, at a distance of 175 feet from which is 
the place where the cross was found, and of the spot from which 
the women viewed the crucifixion, called Spudi, a church of St. 
Mary with a timber roof standing on the spot. At a later stage 


3 The diameter is really 112 feet. On p. 420it was by mistake stated to be 67 feet, 
which is the diameter within the row of columns, excluding the aisle, 
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the abbot describes at length the descent of the Holy Light orm 
the Saturday before Easter (first mentioned by Bernard the Wise, 
867 a.p.), and he mentions the fact that on going three days later 
to take away his lamp which had been lighted by the fire, he was 
allowed by the keeper to inspect the sepulchre itself very minutely, 
and so gratified that functionary by his generous gratuity that he 
‘pushed back the slab that covers the part of the sacred tomb on 
which Christ’s head lay, and broke off a morsel of the sacred rock ; 
this he gave me as a blessed memorial, begging me at the same 
time not to say anything about it at Jerusalem.’ 

From the information afforded by these writers we are unable 
to follow in detail the growth of the reconstructed churches during 
the eleventh century, but we are left in no doubt as to the main 
facts that concern us. The energy of the builders was concentrated 
on the Church of the Resurrection, which was restored to practically 
its older form. The western semicircular wall, with its three 
apses, is necessarily unchanged, and it is continued as before, so as 
to form a round church, the eastern end being, however, finished 
by an apse entered by an arch of special size reaching into the 
triforium, and occupied by the high altar; the entrances to the 
church are also necessarily, as before, at the sides of this apse. 
Within this bounding wall or colonnade, a circular range of columns 
and arches is formed on (probably) the old site of the inner wall of 
Arculfus, which supports the clerestory and triforium. The 
wooden roof of the church rises like a truncated cone, the centre. 
being left open above the chapel of the sepulchre itself. Externally 
much has been done for the ornamentation of the tomb, a wall 
cased with marble, in which twelve columns and twelve arches have: 
a part, protecting it, and bearing an upper domed pavilion on which 
a silver image of the Saviour stands immediately under the central 
opening of the roof; this, however, is stated to be the work of the 
Crusaders, but we are at a loss to know whether it is the whole 
pavilion or the silver image that is alluded to. The interior of 
the tomb has been completely altered in appearance. Not impro- 
bably it had been considerably injured by the efforts of Hakim’s 
officers, and while formerly the loculus where the body lay was 
separately roofed over by the rock, which was cut out in a vaulted 
form at a lower level than the roof of the cave, one vaulted roof 
now extends over the whole inner surface. The bed of the loculus 
is covered with marble slabs pierced at three points (as is frequently 
mentioned), one of the slabs being movable, <A further addition to 
this church has been made by the beginning of the twelfth century, 
and may have been carried out at the time of the restoration by 
Constantine Monomachus, in the four side chapels, one on the 
north, three on the south, the entrances to which are on a straight 
line with those to the church, their apses being probably on the 
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line with the apse of the church, while their western walls would 
join the wall of the church at the points where the external rock 
ceased. It 18 difficult for us to understand how these should 
have been built in preference to a church on Calvary, and the 
‘Fetellus’ narrative of 1180 makes no reference to them; but the 
statement of Sewulf is too clear to admit of question, and its 
date is undoubted. These side chapels are further still standing, 
and their architecture is that of. the pre-crusading period. 

The Church of the Resurrection was, however, the only one of 
the buildings that was effectively restored. Calvary appears to have 
been without any church on its site until the beginning of the 
crusading era, when a small chapel was erected on it. Across the 
area from it several sites were enclosed under one roof, while the 
centre of the whole space was covered, as the centre of the earth, 
with a small oratory. The site of the Basilica of Constantine was 
altogether uncovered, although it is generally supposed that the 
eastern end of the enclosure was occupied by the small church of 
the Invention of the Cross or of St. Helena. This, however, is con- 
trary to the evidence afforded us; and although the architecture of 
that chapel seems to point us back to pre-crusading times, it is 
more probable that at a later period the ruins of this subterranean 
chapel should have.been capable of restoration to their original 
position than that the direct statements of the writers of the period 
should be erroneous. What exact form the boundaries of the 
enclosure took, we do not know; but on the northern side there 
is still a cloister, which gives every indication of belonging to this 
period, while it does not form the same angle with the Church 
of the Resurrection as the adjoining crusading buildings do. It is 
composed of seven arches, now known as the Seven Arches of the 
Virgin, resting on columns which M. de Vogué describes as an 
imitation of Corinthian and of Byzantine style. On the extreme 
‘south also, in line with the southern side of the chapel of St. James, 
a portico of seven columns seems to have been built, six of the 
bases being still visible, while in the south-east corner of the chapel 
‘the seventh is still standing complete with a portion of the arch 
which it supported. But beyond this we cannot safely make any 
conjecture, except in the recognition of certain buildings connected 
with the clerestory which, following out the previous custom, formed 
apartments for the use of the patriarch, their level being very much 
that of the adjoining street on the north. 

We cannot define exactly the time when the crusading additions - 
and extensions were commenced ; probably smaller works had been 
carried out before the erection of the great choir which forms the 
chief feature of their work. But we may provisionally accept the 
year 1130 as forming the division between the two periods, as at 
that time we have the account of the holy places which goes under 
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the name of Fetellus, archdeacon of Antioch about 1200 a.p., but 
which was certainly written by an unknown author about the year 
mentioned. It forms the foundation of a large number of ‘ Guides 
to the Holy Places’ in later times, and has passed under several 
different names. The account it gives is short, and one would 
almost have placed its information as previous to Sewulf and 
Daniel. It says :— 


The Church of the Sepulchre is round, of considerable beauty of con- 
struction, and it has four gates which are opened over against the sun- 
rising. The Sepulchre of the Lord is in the middle of it, sufficiently well 
protected and decently adorned. On the outside of it, on the east, is the 
site of Calvary, where the Lord was crucified, and there one ascends by 
sixteen steps, and there is a great rock where the Cross of Christ was 
erected. Lower is Golgota, where the blood of Christ trickled down 
through the middle of the rock, and where there is an altar in honour of 
the sainted mother of God. Outside of this, over against the sun-rising, 
is the place where the blessed Helena found the Holy Cross, and there a 
large church is building. On the other side over against the sixth hour 
(i.e. to the south) is a hospital for poor and infirm persons, and the church 
of St. John Baptist. And near at hand is St. Mary Latin. In the above- 
mentioned church of the blessed John is a stone water-pot in which the 
Lord made wine from water. 


The natural tendency is certainly to place this account at the 
beginning of the twelfth century, but the historical incidents re- 
ferred to in the work render this impossible, as for example the 
allusion to the Patriarch Warmund ‘of blessed memory’ in connexion 
with the siege of Tyre 1124, Warmund dying in 1128; and even if 
some other allusions could be regarded as insertions by a later 
hand, this and others of a similar character are conclusive against 
any date before 1130. 


IV. The Crusading Buildings, 1180-1808. 


As we now turn to the fourth period of our history, we cannot 
possibly hope to follow out in detail the story of the buildings of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre for the long period of nearly seven 
centuries. All we can aim at is to trace the changes introduced by 
the crusaders, and to note the chief events that have since affected 
the buildings, with their results, 

The information that is afforded us as to the condition of the 
buildings in the middle half of the twelfth century, representing the 
changes introduced by the crusaders before their expulsion in 1187, 
is fortunately both detailed and varied. Besides various longer or 
shorter statements made by the historians of the period, among 
whom William of Tyre stands pre-eminent, we have four distinct 
treatises on the subject. The first is the ‘Description of the Holy 
Land’ by John of Wurzburg, which must have been written between 
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the years 1160 and 1170, nothing more being known of its author ; 
the second is a ‘ Description of the Holy Land,’ written very soon 
after, between 1171 and 1173, by Theoderich, who may perhaps be: 
identified with one of that name who became bishop of Wurzburg 
in 1223. These two follow very largely the Latin type of the 
guide of the period, the earliest. form of which we have already 
met in the so called ‘ Fetellus.’ After an interval of a few years we 
have a much shorter tract by Joannes Phocas, who served for a time 
in the army of the Emperor Manuel I (Comnenus) and afterwards 
became a monk, written about 1185. Two years later we have the 
first form of another type, the Norman French, in the ‘ Citez de 
Jherusalem,’ dating immediately after the capture of the city of 
Saladin in 1187, the first of several similar works bearing on the 
position of the city in the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
From these four works we may deduce the outstanding facts. 

First we may turn to the sepulchre itself, to which what is 
known as the Angel Chapel was now added, representing the 
original ante-chamber, which had been cut away in the course of 
the levelling of the area by Constantine ; the chamber was almost 
square, and, in addition to the low entrance from it into the tomb, 
it had a door in each of its three walls, that in the east being: 
reserved for the use of the guardians of the sepulchre, while that 
on the north was the one by which pilgrims entered the chapel, 
leaving it, after entering the tomb, by the southern door. Within 
the chapel, by the time of Theoderich, was the Stone of Unction 
(which now stands opposite the door of the church) used as an 
altar; when John Phocas wrote, it had been encased in white: 
marble. The loculus was, as described by Theoderich, ‘ wondrously 
adorned with white marble, gold, and precious stones,’ the three 
holes being still left to allow pilgrims to kiss the actual stone; but 
Phocas speaks of it as ‘ornamented round about with pure gold, 
through the love and faith of my lord and master, Manuel 
Comnenus Porphyrogenitus.’ The interior of the vault and sides 
of the tomb is covered with marble, and the outside is richly 
ornamented with pillars and arches supporting an upper structure 
surmounted by a cross. John of Wurzburg describes this structure 
as a cuplike dome, ‘the upper surface of which is covered with 
silyer, and which rises high in the air towards the wide space open 
to the sky, which is made in the larger building above it.’ Theo- 
derich gives a very complicated account, in which it is difficult at 
times to know what he is referring to; he speaks of ten pillars 
ranged round the tomb, supporting arches, and goes on to describe 
an altar (which may be the representative of the present altar of, 
the Copts standing to the west of the Chapel of the Sepulchre) ‘ at 
His head, which was turned towards the west,’ the altar being 
‘ surrounded by partition walls, doors, and locks of iron, with lattice- 
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work of cypress-wood decorated with various paintings, and with a 
roof of the same kind, and similarly decorated, resting upon the 
walls. . . . The roof of the work itself is formed of slabs of gilt 
copper, with a round opening in the middle, round which stand 
small pillars in a circle, carrying small arches above them, which 
support a cup-shaped roof. Above the roof itself is a gilded cross, 
and above the cross is a dove, likewise gilded.’ In front of the 
sepulchre and the ante-chapel is the Altar of the Holy Sepulchre, 
under what is spoken of by John of Wurzburg as ‘a kind of square 
canopy. The Church of the Anastasis (if we may still retain the 
name) around the sepulchre is surrounded as formerly by a series 
of columns and piers supporting the clerestory and cutting off the 
aisle which runs round the ancient rock wall. At the points where 
this semicircular wall ends, the aisle stre(ches north and south to the 
side chapels which retain their former position. The first of the 
three chapels to the south now, however, formed the base of a great 
campanile of five stories, the three lower of which still exist. We do 
not know what was its exact form as it was originally built, as the 
descriptions of it are quite unsatisfactory and contradictory in their 
details. A drawing by Breydenbach (1483) represents the tower as 
surmounted by a leaden octagonal dome, but Professor Willis has 
shown that these drawings are not trustworthy ; in 1586 a view by 
Zuallardo has no roof; the two upper stories were, however, still 
standing in 1678 according to a drawing by Le Bruyn. 

- The distinctive work of the crusaders, however, lay beyond the 
Church of the Resurrection and its side chapels, consisting in the 
erection of a great church over the larger part of the rest of the 
area, extending from the Anastasis eastwards. beyond the rock of 
Calvary to the line of the depression in the rock which is now 
known as the Chapel of St. Helena, and in breadth covering the 
‘area from the old northern cloister to a line to the south of Calvary 
and contiguous to the northern wall of the campanile. The 
junction with the Anastasis was effected by cutting away the eastern 
apse with the small chancel leading to it, at the great arched 
entrance which was retained, this arch (now. known as ‘ The 
Imperial’) forming the junction between thé rotunda and the 
choir of the great church. The most striking feature of the choir 
-was its central lantern, standing (in Professor Willis’s words) on 
four noble piers, the centres of which were distant forty feet from 
east to west, and forty-threc from north to south, while their height 
from base to capital was fifty-two feet. The proportions and the 
form of the piers were strictly Romanesque. On these piers 
pointed arches were supported, on which the lantern was raised 
crowned with a cupola, the highest point of which was 114 feet 
above the pavement. The eastern arch of this tower opened on 
the presbytery of the church, which ended in a semicircular apse, 
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the altar occupying the centre of the diametral line. The whole 
length of the choir and presbytery was all but one hundred feet, 
the breadth forty. The northern and southern arches of the tower 
connected the choir with the transepts; the northern transept 
extended to the old northern cloisters, embracing two of the 
columns in its closing arches, while the southern filled up the 
space to the west of the Adam chapel. Around the whole-church, 
thus completed, there stretched a great processional aisle, the 
western end of which was the aisle of the rotunda, the northern being 
the old cloister, the eastern surrounding the presbytery and having 
three large apses, while the Adam chapel forms part of the aisle 
around the southern transept. This aisle had three small chapels 
in its eastern end as a sort of apses, and between the eastern and 
the south-eastern of these was a staircase which led down to the 
Chapel of St. Helena, the passage being partly cut in the rock, 
and the floor of the chapel being nearly sixteen feet below that of 
the rotunda. 

The Chapel of St. Helena (which is practically unchanged since 
the crusading times) in all probability represents in some of its 
details the old basilica of Constantine, as the depression of the rock 
must have been unaltered, and apparently the crusaders were able 
largely to avail themselves of ruined columns and arches which 
remained on the spot. On descending the steps we enter the chapel 
through a vestibule (or narthex) which occupies the western end, 
and we find that it is divided into three aisles, the central of which 
is crowned by a cupola, while the northern as well as the central 
endsinan apse. The southern aisle could not be similarly closed, as, 
at the point where its apse would lie, a staircase leads down eleven 
feet to the subterranean Chapel of the Invention of the Cross, an 
irregularly shaped pentagonal cutting in the rock about twenty feet 
across, evidently an old cistern. These two chapels remain to-day 
in practically the same condition as the crusaders assigned to them. 

Turning now to the supposed site of the crucifixion on the rock 
of Calvary which rises up on the south-east side of the whole enclo- 
sure; to the east of the southern transept of the crusaders’ church, 
we naturally find much labour expended on the erection of a new 
chapel on the summit of the rock and on the ornamentation of that 
chapel and the lower chapel of Adam or Golgotha. A staircase led 
up to Calvary from the processional aisle to the west of its southern 
apse, while another led from the outside of the southern transept, 
close to the present entrance to the whole buildings. Considerable 
variation has taken place in this part of the buildings, but this cannot 
be made intelligible without a plan, while even with a plan it is not 
easy to show the connexions, as the floor of Calvary is at an inter- 
mediate height between that of the church and the triforium. On 
Calvary was the Chapel of the Exaltation of the Cross as well as that 
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of the Crucifixion, where the three holes were shown in which the three 
crosses were fixed, the central being exactly above the fissure in the 
rock through which the blood of Christ flowed to the skull of Adam 
buried in the lower chapel. The Chapel of Melchizedek stood to the 
east of Calvary. At the entrance to the Adam*“chapel there were 
buried the first two Latin kings of Jerusalem, the tomb of Godfrey 
being against the north pier, and that of Baldwin I against the 
southern, while the other Christian kings were buried in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. These tombs were largely injured in 1244 by 
the Kharizmian invaders, and some time later by the Greeks on ac- 
count of their commemorating Latin kings, while after the fire in 1808 
they were wholly destroyed from the same motive. It may be of in- 
terest to notice that the inscription on the tomb of Godfrey (a roof- 
shaped stone of fine porphyry on four twisted columns standing on a 
slab of marble) was not originally that which is usually quoted from 
Quaresmius, but according to ‘ Fetellus’ was to this effect :— 


Marvellous star, here lies Duke Godfrey, 

Kgypt’s terror, putter to flight of Arabs, scatterer of Persians ; 
Though elected king, king he would not be entitled 

Nor crowned: but he was ‘the slave of Christ.’ 

His was the care to restore to Syon her rights, 

And as a Catholic to follow the sacred dogmas of right and equity ; 
All schism to put away from around him, and to cherish right. 
Thus also with the saints could he deserve a diadem— 

The army’s mirror, the people’s strength, the clergy’s anchor. 


The erection of these buildings is commonly stated to have been 
begun in the year 1103, and finished in 1150. The account of the 
churches given by ‘ Fetellus’ would suggest that the former date 
is too early, as it represents (in 1130) the Church of the Sepulchre 
as having four gates on the east, makes no mention of any build- 
ings on Calvary, and merely states that on the site where Helena 
found the cross, ‘a large church is building.’ M. de Vogué has 
arrived at the date of 15 July 1149 as that of the consccration of 
the church, his conclusion being founded on the restoration of an 
inscription upon Calvary in golden letters, part of which is given 
by John of Wurzburg, and part by Quaresmius. The whole work 
cannot have been accomplished then, and from the ‘ Cartulary of the 
Holy Sepulchre’ he deduces the period from 1167 to 1169 as that 
within which the crusading works were actually finished. Yet the 
description of them given by Idrisi in 1154 shows that they were 
practically carried out at that time. Both he and ’Ali of Herat in 
1178 speak of the church as one of the wonders of the world. Its 
future history till the beginning of the present century is for the 
most part a painful record of strife between different sections of 
the Christian church for the possession of special sites and on this 
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we shall not enter. On the capture of Jerusalem by Saladin in 
1187, although some accounts speak of his pillaging the Church of 
the Sepulchre, there is no reason to believe that any damage was 
done to it; its escape, however, was but a narrow one, and ac- 
cording to some authorities‘ ‘it was locked up and no Christian 
allowed to enter it.’ This, however, is contrary to the tenor of the 
description in the ‘Citez de Jherusalem,’ which represents the 
various Latin services in the Anastasis and Calvary and the 
crusaders’ choir, as going on uninterruptedly after the capture of 
the city. Yet at the close of the third crusade (1188-1192), when 
the Inglish crusaders went up unarmed to Jerusalem, the bishop 
of Sal:sbury had granted to him as a special favour that two Latin 
priests should be permitted to serve at the Anastasis.® Shortly 
after this, in 1211, Wilbrand of Oldenburg in his ‘Itinerary’ 
describes the buildings, noticing the white and polished marble 
covering of the loculus, with the three openings through which it 
might be kissed. In 1225 we have, in a different field, the great 
Geographical Lexicon of Yakut, in which he speaks of the Kumamah 
as being ‘beyond description for beauty and for its great riches 
and wonderful architecture,’ and alludes to various details. Un- 
important from our present point of view is the visit of Frederick II 
in 1229, when, having by his treaty with the Saracens received 
the whole of Jerusalem except the Sakhra, he entered the 
deserted Church of the Sepulchre and, taking the crown from the 
altar, put it on his own head, the last of the Christian kings of 
Jerusalem.® But only a few years later, 1244, a very different host 
from Frederick’s entered the Holy City, when it was captured by 
the ferocious Kharizmians. The record of their acts is written in 
a letter sent to Kurope by the patriarch of Jerusalem, in which he 
tells of the marble pavement that encircled the Sepulchre of the 
Resurrection being torn up, of Calvary and the whole church being 
defiled beyond description, of the sculptured columns around the 
tomb being carried off to adorn the tomb of Mohammed, and of the 
tombs of the kings being violated and their bones scattered. How 
far the work of destruction was carried we scarcely know; Makrisi 
speaks of the church as being destroyed, but this at all events is a 
huge exaggeration. Nor are we acquainted with the history of its 
restoration for many years. A little light is thrown on the state 
of the buildings in 1336 by William of Baldensel in his ‘ Hodoe- 
poriccn ad Terram Sanctam,’ where he describes the appearance of 
the sepulchre with some detail :— 


In the middle of the church is a little hut (parvula domuncula), into 
which one has to enter with the head bent on account of the lowness of the 
door which is towards the east: but above it is vaulted in the form of a semi- 


* Besant, Jerusalem, Ὁ. 4806. ᾿ τ 5 Ibid. p. 414. 
* See Milman’s History of Latin Christianity, vol. iv., and Besant, pp. 506 ft, 
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circle, decorated with mosaic work, gold, and marbles, having no window 
but being lighted with candles and a lamp. On the right side of this 
hut is the place of the Lord’s sepulture, touching the extremities of 
the above-named casa in length, 1.6. from east to west, its length being 
nine average palms, while the breadth of the monwment (i.e. the loculus) 
and also the remainder of the rest of the space of the hut, extends 
in breadth on both sides about six average palms; about twelve palms 
may be the height of the above-named hut.. And it must be ob- 
served that the monument placed above that most holy place is not that 
in which the most sacred body of Christ was, when lifeless, laid originally ; 
because, as the sacred saying attests, the monument of Christ was cut out 
in the living rock, in the same way as was customary in the monuments 
of the ancients, specially in these districts; while that is composed of 
several pieces of rock, newly put together with cement, less artificially and 
tess closely than is decent. But, whatever may be the case with this, that 
place of the sepulchre of Christ cannot be moved in any way from its 
form, but remains and will remain for ever immovable. 


About the same time as William of Baldensel is the Itinerarium 
of Symeon Symeonis who, as quoted hy Professor Willis, refers to 
the marble covering with its three openings, and, as his date is 
1322, we have here another instance of the extreme difficulty of 
piecing together the descriptions of different writers. We tread on 
somewhat firmer ground when we come to the time of Felix Fabri, 
1483, whom Professor Willis does but justice to when he calls him 
an exceedingly minute and gossiping describer. His account of 
his first visit to the church as translated for the Pal. Pil. Text Soc., 
extends over one hundred pages, and although we could well have 
exchanged much that he tells us for a short exact statement as to other 
matters, we do get from him a good deal of important information. 
As to the sepulchre itself, one imagines that his information ought 
to be more exact than is common in ancient (or even in most 
modern) works, as he tells us that he had with him ‘ the account 
which a respectable man named Johannes Tucher, a citizen of 
Nuremburg, has written in the German tongue,’ and that he 
compared his narrative and measurements with the actual objects 
described, while on a second pilgrimage he was accompanied by 
*that noble and clever man, the Lord Bernard von Braitenbach, 
Dean of the Metropolitan Church of Mainz,’ whose work has been 
already referred to and will call for further notice. We may quote 
as of special importance Felix Fabri’s statement that he examined 
the sepulchre most closely with a lighted candle, to see if there was 
any part that was not covered with marble. 


I found that on the outside the whole of it was cased in marble all the 
way round. When I entered the first door into the outer chapel, I found 
the walls on either side covered with marble, but I found that the wall 
before my face, that which. divides the outer cave from the inner one, and 
in which is the door leading into the Lord’s sepulchre, was bare; and on 
holding my light near it I saw a wall cut out of the rock, not made of 
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ashlar work, but all of one piece, with the marks of iron tools plainly to 
be seen upon it. In the upper part there seemed to have been a fracture, 
which had been mended with stones and cement. From this it appeared 
to me that the Lord’s sepulchre had once been destroyed, but never com- 
pletely rooted up; that what is now there is a restoration, and that ithas . 
stood for more than 200 years as it appears this day, save that it is now 
more carefully encased with marble, lest the pilgrims should pick off pieces 
from the walls for relics. 


Previously, however, to the pilgrimage of Felix Fabri, about 1450, 
the Christians of Jerusalem and their churches had been once more 
persecuted and devastated in the reign of the Sultan, Al Malik 
adh Dhahir Chakmak, when the new constructions in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre were demolished.’ Much damage cannot 
have been done, else we had found traces of it in the narrative 
of our gossiping traveller, or in that of Breydenbach who has been 
mentioned already, and whose work, published in 1502, is the first 
that professes to give accurate drawings of the different buildings. 

_ The conjecture may be hazarded that, partly as the result of 
successive acts of violence deliberately planned against the buildings, 
partly in consequence of the difficulty of making any repairs, during 
these three and a half centuries, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
had by the middle of the sixteenth century fallen into great dis- 
repair. And in 1555 we find that Father Bonifacius Stephanius, 
of Ragusa, the prefect of the Convent of St. Francis at Jerusalem, 
and guardian of the Holy Land, was instructed by Pope Julius III, 
at the instance and the expense of the Emperor Charles V and his 
son Philip, to restore the buildings, leave for this having been pur- 
chased from the Sultan after long negotiations. Boniface (in a 
letter which Quaresmius has copied from Gretser’s Apologia pro 
sancta Crucé) speaks of the church as having nearly fallen, and he 
says that it seemed necessary to level the structure with the ground, 
‘in order that the mass which was to be restored should arise the 
more firmly and endure more permanently than that which was 
destroyed ; ’ on this being done the sepulchre was laid bare, and 
a painting of two angels was seen upon it but speedily disap- 
peared upon exposure. One of the marble slabs upon the loculus 
had to be removed, and he found that it had concealed a piece of 
wood wrapped up in a napkin, which he placed in the Chapel of the 
Apparition, where it was long preserved; the napkin fell to dust 
on its exposure. The question arises, what exactly it is that 
Boniface here speaks of as taken down, and we may best leave it 
unanswered ; he may have rebuilt the whole of the erection over 
the tomb, or he may speak only of the Angel Chapel, as Professor 
‘Willis thinks ; but, in either case, he must have restored it to its 
former position, as the description given by Breydenbach fifty years 
previously agrees, so far as one can judge, with that given by later 
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writers. The Angel Chapel, however, is now represented as almost 
semicircular, instead of being ‘ almost square’ as John of Wurzburg 
described it. The marble covering of the loculus appears to have 
been changed at this time, as we do not find any later reference to 
the three holes left in it. 

Again in the beginning of the seventeenth century there was 
need for the repair and the improvement of the buildings, the work 
being undertaken by the Greek patriarch Sophronius V and being 
carried out by his successor, Theophanes. Yet in 1620 we read of 
fear being entertained that the whole would fall; and nearly half 
a century later, in 1664, the name of the Greek patriarch Nectarius 
is associated with the restoration of the churches. Further opera- 
tions were called for in 1719, but from the time of Stephanius to 
the beginning of the present century we have no alterations of 
moment to record. Dissension among the sects reigned throughout 
and introduced certain changes; for example, either during this 
period or at an earlier date, the possibility of passing round the 
whole edifice from end to end in the triforium was put an end 
to, divisional walls being built to separate the ‘portion of one sect 
from that of another. There must have been need for repair, but 
the accounts which have come to us from such writers as Father 
Bernardino Amico, who in 1620 published the only strictly archi- 
tectural account of the buildings of the epoch (‘Trattato delle 
Piante et Immagini de’ Sacri Edifizi di Terra Sancta’), John 
Zuallardo, who to some extent anticipated him in 1587, De Bruyn, 
Quaresmius, whose ‘ Elucidatio Terre Sancte’ (Antwerp, 1639) is a 
marvellous storehouse of information for the period, and such later 
writers as Shaw and Pococke and Clarke, show comparatively little 
change in even the details of the buildings. 

In the year 1808 the history of a considerable portion of the 
buildings of the Church of the Sepulchre was closed by a great fire 
which began in the Armenian church in the triforium of the 
rotunda, from which it passed over a great part of the whole area. 
It is difficult to learn what exactly was destroyed by it, as the 
jealousy of the sects is very apparent in the accounts that were 
given. In the rotunda the effects were most apparent, the whole 
building being either burned or ruined by the falling cupola, with 
the exception of the sepulchre itself. In the crusaders’ church the 
central cupola was split, but the aisle surrounding the choir was 
largely saved. The Chapel of St. Helena escaped uninjured, but 
the chapels of Calvary were destroyed or seriously injured. The 
side chapels at the western end were not touched. 


Υ. The Modern Buildings from 1808. 


The restoration of the buildings was entrusted to a Greek 
architect of Constantinople, Conveaiited who, in spite of countless 
difficulties put in his way by renewed squabbling, completed his 
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work so quickly that the church was consecrated on 11 Sept. 1810. 
The way in which he did so calls down the strongest indignation 
of M. de Vogué, in which the old feud of Greek and Frank 
plays a certain part. But we do not require to prolong our his- 
torical sketch by a description of these buildings, which will be 
more fitly looked for in the pages of a modern guide book. They 
follow out very much the same lines as those of the crusading 
erections. The only variations that we need mention are in con- 
nexion with the sepulchre itself. The Angel Chapel has been 
completely renewed, and is now square instead of semicircular, 
with only one entrance on the east instead of the three spoken of 
formerly. To the west of the sepulchre is the Chapel of the Copts, 
which may represent the altar spoken of at the head of the tomb, 
but is now of a much more permanent character. Otherwise the 
main buildings retain the same appearance practically as they did 
when the crusaders finished their work. 

- Reference ought perhaps to be made, before closing, to the 
theory asserted by the late Mr. James Fergusson, whose great 
architectural skill and knowledge are so unfortunately associated 
with the idea that the Church of the Holy Sepulchre is a medieval 
fraud, and that the Sakhra (the Dome of the Rock) is the actual 
building of the Emperor Constantine. It is needless now to say 
one word to add to the overwhelming proof that not a single argu- 
ment of weight can be adduced in his favour, and that every 
evidence that is available is opposed to him. ‘The history of the 
Sakhra is better known now than when he wrote, and in the 
present day the assertion of his theory is inconceivable. But even 
when he wrote one can only say with M. de Voguié that the only 
possible excuse for his theory would be that he had never seen the 
buildings which he professed to criticise. 

The history of the buildings which, from the time of Constantine 
the Great, have in succession been erected on the traditional sites 
of the crucifixion, the sepulchre, and the invention of the cross, is 
thus practically a continuous one. Each century has afforded us 
' some narrative of a pilgrim whe not only visited the holy places, 
but also left on record a statement of what he saw. The pilgrim 
wvas not a critic; he went, as his tourist successors go still, not to 
investigate the actual facts of history or topography, but to see the 
sites that interested him, and with the further aim of devotion 
and of piety. And if one cannot study the records of the successive 
ages without a smile at the credulity of men who must have been 
among the best educated of their time, one recognises at the same 
time their real historical value, and one wonders not so much at 
partial difficulties attaching to them as at the comparative ease 
-with which, within certain limits, one can deduce from them the 
history of the Church of the Resurrection for a period of more than 
sixteen hundred years. _ | J. R. MacrHerson. 
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Clerical Preferment under the 
Duke of Newcastle ' 


\HE growth of a healthy sentiment against the solicitation of 

; personal favours will be noted by historians of the 
future as one of the pleasing features of the nineteenth century. 
That we have made considerable progress in at least concealing, 
if not in subduing, our natural appetite for promotion, seems 
obyious when we read the correspondence of the last century; and 
since the frequent exhibition of this vice in former days is to us 
rather ludicrous than revolting, there may be some reason to hope 
that the evil in its most obtrusive form has ceased to exist. Our 
self-seeking can no longer be quite open, and so entirely has public 
opinion changed on this point that it is difficult to realise that the 
letters which the duke of Newcastle received were written in all 
seriousness and frequently succeeded in obtaining for the writer 
the particular preferment he sought. The race, as the archbishop 
of Tuam expresses it, may not always have been to the swift, still 
early application for appointments was clearly felt to be essential, 
and to this end Death himself must be forestalled. When the secrets 
of the private correspondence of our public men are revealed, it 
seems unlikely that early, assiduous, and self-appreciative application 
will be found to have materially improved any candidate's prospects 
of success, least of all, we may hope, in cases of clerical preferment. 
But a letter written by Sir John Vanbrugh in 1724? in favour 

of the vicar of Scarborough reads like a sneer at a vice which was 
then peculiarly clerical, although the writer does not scruple to use 
the clerical system to secure the end he has in view. He writes :— 


Now it so happens there is a prebendary of Southwell just deceased, 
by which there is a vacancy worth—nothing, yet so it is, we desire 
we may have it, because we are a youngish man of good bodily fortitude 


1 The collection of manuscripts on which this article is founded was presented to 
the British Museum by the earl of Chichester in 1886. It covers Nos. 32686-32992 of 
Addit. MSS. 1882-1887, as far as it concerns the official correspondence of Thomas 
Pelham Holles, duke of Newcastle; Nos. 32684—5, 32993-33025, 33028-33078 include 
the rest of his papers and correspondence. 
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and our rind not so harassed by our care of souls but that we hope we 
may outlive two certain elderly persons ; which if we do, this same nothing 
may prove worth something at last. In a word the prebend we ask is but 
seven pounds per annum, and will require a yearly expense of thirty, to 
do the duty. But there is a good corps ὃ belonging to it, which after the 
lives of the two persons mentioned will fallin. .., I have not forgot 
your seat for Claremont. 


A few specimens of the letters of unsuccessful applicants will 
serve to show that Vanbrugh’s sneer was not undeserved. The 
archbishop of Tuam, Josiah Hort, writes after the usual eighteenth- 
century pattern : *-— 


The death of our late primat*® happening while I was at Tuam which 
is near a hundred miles from Dublin, I am later than others in my ap- 
plication upon that event, but as the race is not to the swift especially 
in cases of this nature, I hope it will not be too late for me to lay my 
small pretensions (if I may be permitted to use that expression) before 
your Grace. Iam the senior ofthe whole Bench of Bishops here next after 
the Archbishop of Dublin δ and I am his senior as Archbishop; so that 
we are seniors to each other reciprocally, he as bishop, and I as arch- 
bishop. I was promoted to Tuam, being then at Bath, without my 
seeking, in order to the execution of a scheme, formed by this government 
for raising the revenue of that archbishopric of Tuam nearer to a par with 
the others for ever, by uniting the see of Ardagh to it which I was and 
am possessed of... Ὁ 

I need not observe to your Grace what my principles and complexion 
were in the worst of times and that I have not warped from them in one 
instance to this day. 


Dr. Thomas Moore, of Bath, writes” that he desires a prebend or 
the deanery of Worcester, as he could then do more service to the 
government. Otherwise he will ‘become as rusty and useless as 
any senior fellow of a college and as full of real as well as of 
imaginary complaints.’ He has some of both, but could easily 
recover health and spirits under other cireumstances, He adds in 
a P.S. :— 


I hear by a person lately come from Worcester that Dr. Inett, one of 
the prebendaries, is past all hopes of recovery. 


The deanery of Worcester * was much sought after. Lord 
Portsmouth wrote? to recommend Dr. Barton, a Worcestershire 
man :— 


His friends and relations have a very good interest in that county 
which I dare answer for it, will always be disposed of in the manner his 


3 Vide p. 690, note 34, * No. 32707, f. 513. 
5 The archbishop of Armagh, John Hoadley, died 16 July, 1746, 
® Charles Cobbe. Vide p. 687. 
7 No. 32709, f.13. 6 Oct.1746. He was the incumbent of Chislehurst. His 
application was not successful. Dr. Inett died Jan. 1748-9. 
8 James Stillingfleet died Sept. 1746, and was succeeded by Edmund Marten. 
® 32709, 43, ὁ te 
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gratitude will dictate. He is a good Wigg, and a chaplain to His 
Majesty. a 


If he gets the deanery he will vacate a good living. 

George Lavington, who would rather have been dean of 
Worcester than a bishop,’ writes a letter in aid of his candidature 
which raises some interesting points. If, as he says, good manners 
required that all persons in need of promotion should seek it by 
letter, ii is remarkable that he should not have found it out earlier 
in life. No defence of the writers can be established on the ground 
of the universality of the practice. It is more probable that the 
duke of Newcastle himself was most to blame. He liked receiving 
and writing letters, and no application that was addressed to him 
was treated as waste paper. He loved to magnify his office, and 
Lavington probably had good reason for believing that the duke 
would think better rather than more of him if he mesa sent in 
his application. So he writes: 


When I heard that my Lord Chancellor had spoke to your Grace in 
my favour with regard to the deanery of Worcester, I began to doubt 
whether I [ought] not also myself to make the same request, but concluded 
at length that it might be some degree of presumption, and that anything 
I could say for myself would add little or nothing to such an application. 
I am since informed that I was wrong and that custom would have justi- 
fied me in so doing and perhaps decency have required it. So that if I 
have sinned it is entirely a sin of ignorance and, therefore, I hope the 
more easily passed over. The news-writers, I find, think me likely to 
succeed in that preferment and if your Grace be of the same opinion with 
those knowing persons, it would be much more agreeable to me and re- 
ceived more thankfully than if I were raised to a higher order. 

At all adventures, even though I should be speaking against myself, I 
must take the liberty to mention briefly the present circumstances of that 
church. Of the ten prebendarys, four, if not five are Torys and of the 
Whiggs one or two a little humoursome, so that if that society is to be made 


useful to the public there should be some prudent and steady man at the 
head of it. 


More naive is the archbishop of Dublin’s application for the 
primacy of which Tuam was disappointed, 21 Oct. 1746.2. ‘As 
Tam well assured that church affairs in Ireland are no less your 
Grace’s care and concern than in England, I beg leave to lay before 
your Grace what is rumoured here about filling the see of Armagh.’ 
It is proposed to put in the Bishop of Derry, ‘a junior.’ He will 
‘give place to an experienced English prelate,’ but thinks it a shame 
that a junior should be put over him, as that ‘ would make him 

appear insignificant in the world, and render him useless hereafter.’ 
10 He was afterwards Bishop of Exeter, Dec. 1746. 


1 32709, 53. He was then prebendary of London. 


 Oct.32709,75. CharlesCobbe. Stone, Bishop of Derry, succeeded to the see of 
Armagh, 
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On folio 427 of the same volume is a memorandum of the 
wishes of Simon Hughes." He gives three alternatives and will 
take ‘either of these that shall first become vacant, or anything 
else of the same value.’ 

Zachary Pearce, who had just been made Bishop of Bangor; 
did not look forward to his work. He writes, on 26 Jan. 1747-8," 
that the death of the bishop of Ely 16. will make a vacancy in one of 
the English bishoprics now held by a bishop educated: at Cam- 
bridge. a5 

In that case I beg your Grace’s recommendation of me to His Majesty 
that, instead of having my election to Bangor confirmed, I may be ap- 
pointed to such English bishopric as shall become vacant, which I am 
the more encouraged to hope for, as your Grace was pleased to tell me that 
Bangor is a fortunate see, and I shall think it so if I can be so happy as to 
avoid such a long journey. 


The bishop of Salisbury 17 undertook to push the claims of the 
bishop of Norwich '* as bishop of Ely, as the oldest Cambridge 
bishop, the head of a college, and as one ‘who has shown a very 
steady attachment to the king and his administration. His pre- 
tensions are such that his success can give no offence to any 
person.’ Writing again he says: ‘ He is my brother ' and his son 
is my nearest kinsman. Your Grace, by assisting him, will save 
me from a great mortification.’ 

The bishop of Norwich himself writes :— 


As His Majesty was pleased by your Grace to inform me that he in- 
tended that bishopric (Ely) for me, and as I am the senior Cambridge man 
on the Bench who will accept it, I would hope that your Grace will mind 
His Majesty of his own promise of my pretensions. I avoid appearing asa 
solliciter (sic) at your Grace’s house, but humbly trust to the king’s goodness 
neither to disappoint nor disgrace an old faithful subject. 


But the archbishop of Canterbury,” writing entirely ‘from a 
sense of, and a concern for the interest of true religion, for the 
honour and advantage of the king’s government, and a personal 
affection to his Grace,’ says, ‘ There is not a man in the kingdom so 
fitted to succeed as the Bishop of Chichester.’ ?! 

Hutton, prebendary of Westminster, then bishop of Bangor, had 
laboriously 23 made his way to the see of York ; the duke wanted him 


3 Prebendary of Chichester. 

14 Afterwards bishop of Rochester, 1756. ἰδ 32714, 111. 

16 Robert Butts, died 26 Jan. 1748. 17 Sherlock. 

18 Sir T. Gooch, who was appointed. 

19 Sir T. Gooch married Sherlock’s sister. His son inherited Sherlock’s large 
fortune. 

2 Thomas Herring, 21 Mauson. He was translated to Ely, 1754. 

22 32700, Mar. 1743. The Duke of Newcastle had failed to induce him to resign his 
prebend 
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‘to give away one of his best prebends to Mr. Leveson Gower’s 
candidate, Mr. Jackson, son-in-law of the bishop of Lichfield.’ The 
archbishop refused on the ground that he would ‘ prefer one of his 
own chaplains, friends or relations,’ for he had been 


above five years in the Bench without the possibility of gratifying any 
one with above 50/. a year. It will be impossible for me to preserve the 
confidence of my own dependants, or maintain the share of esteem and 
affection I have met with among my countrymen and clergy, if they find 
themselves slighted in the first instances of favour I have in my powcr to 
dispense.”3 


He writes later ‘to the duke that ‘ Dr. Baker seems drawing apace 
to his end,’ and hopes that Dr. Terrick, a canon of Windsor, will 
succeed as residentiary of St. Paul’s. 

A very similar phraseology is used by the bishop of Lincoln ® 
who refused to take the duke’s candidate for the chancellorship. 
He had signified his intentions to another, and could not recede 
with honour. 


I have indeed, a chaplain and a nephew both married and very 
slenderly provided for. For these I destined the two first preferments 
that should fall in my gift, and though these are not such as may exactly 
suit, yet I must endeavour to serve them in these as well as I can. 


Joseph Wilcocks, bishop of Gloucester, and afterwards of 
Rochester, writes 7° that 


having in my long and constant attachment to His Majesty’s service 
asked nothing of him for myself, encourages me to make an humble appli- 
cation to him for a small mark of his royal favour to my son. 


He wishes his son to become one of His Majesty’s letter-carriers. 

Some laxity in business matters seems to have prevailed. Mr. 
Abson writes, on 24 May 1756,” that he had applied for a Notting- 
hamshire curacy, and had received no answer. 


_ Mr. Charlton dropped soliciting in favour of me, but was so kind as 
to order the payments arising from the curacy to be made to me. 


‘The archbishop now orders him to produce his nomination. Will 
his grace fill it up ? 

The inferior clergy followed the example of their superiors. 
‘Mr. Fifield Allen, writing 18 May 1758,?§ thanks the Duke for the 
subdeanery of His Majesty’s chapels— 


a station the more agreeable as it gave me the honour of a constant 
attendance on H.M. My conduct in this station, I flatter’d myself, would 


38. No. 32718, 35. ; 24 No. 32719, 24. 
25 John Green, elected 9 Dec. 1761. = ᾿ 
26 No. 32725, 5614. . 2? No. 32365, 107. 


28 No. 32880, 66. He was also archdeacon of St Albans, 
VOL. VII.—NO. XXVIII. YY 
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improve your Grace’s favourable opinion of me, and one day recommend 
me to a more advantageous promotion. 

I have now almost finish’d seven years in this service, and have 
attended my duty with the strictest diligence and assiduity. This, my 
lord, has emboldened me to ask for further favour. 


William Allen writes, 2 Feb. 1762 :22— 


The many civilities received from your Grace in Sussex, and during 
my stay in town, joined to my constant endeavours to serve your Grace 
in my neighbourhood, and some time since at Cambridge in relation to the 
chancellorship, encourage me to hope for some small mark of your Grace’s 
favour ; I therefore humbly presume to beg your Grace’s interest with my 
Lord Chancellor to succeed Mr. Barrell,®° who is, supposed, drawing very 
near his end, in his Prebend of Rochester. If this should be engaged, to 
rely on your Grace for some other token of your great goodness. 


As chancellor of Cambridge university, the duke had much 
scope for ‘influence.’ He canvassed for Lord Royston, son of his 
sreat friend Lord Hardwicke, as high steward, and with success. On 
10. Dec. 1768, William Abbot, ‘the great tutor of St. John’s,’ pro- 
mised to vote for him. He probably felt that he had earned a 
reward, and wrote 11 Dec. 1764 : #!— 


The greater part of my pupils and acquaintance are of the northern 
counties, and there is reason to think both would be considerably encreased 
could I fix myself during the long vacation in that part of the kingdom. 

A Prebend of Southwell would furnish me with such an opportunity. 
They are, I am informed, of small value, from five to forty pounds per 
annum—reserved rent—and a corps thatis uncertain. Allof them except 
those of North Muskam and Norwell Overhall, tenable with my Fellow- 
ship. Would your grace use your powerful interest with the archbishop 
of York to secure me of the first vacancy that shall happen amongst the 
rest ? 


On 19 May 1765,*? he writes on the same subject: ‘ The earnest 
application made by your grace to the archbishop of York in my 
favour and his very obliging answer demand grateful acknowledg- 
ment.’ He confesses himself much touched by the 

advantageous terms in which your Grace was pleased to speak of a person, 
who in a late contest did nothing | more than the ek he owed to himself 
and your university. 


On 15 Oct. 1767,°* he wrote to thank the Duke for the prebend of 
Fridaythorpe ** in York cathedral, ‘wholly owing to his grace’s 
recommendation.’ ἡ 


29 No. 32934, 157. 

80 He died three years afterwards, 15 March 1765. i 

‘31 No, 32964, 255. . 82 No. 32966, 49. 

23 No, 32986, 10. He was collated 20 Oct. 1767. 

#4 «The value is upon the middle rank or rather better, 411, per annum, besides the 
chance of fines upon the prebendal corps.’ No. 32985, .12[Oct. 1767. Burns 
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In 1750 there wére many yacancies.* The bishop of Bristol * 
is going to Durham, the dean of Christchurch to Bristol,*’ the 
bishop of Oxford ** is to have the Deanery of S. Paul's, the great 
living of 5. James,’ Westminster, is therefore vacant and in 
London’s gift. The Duke writes :— 


It is not His Majesty’s intention to recommend any particular person 
to your lordship 35 for it, but His Majesty would be extremely sorry 
to see a vacancy made by himself supplied by any person on whom 
His Majesty could not depend. P.S. The above is what I wrote by the 
king’s order. His Majesty’s orders were, ‘You must take care the living 
is given to a good whig. It is certainly very material to have a zealous 
and a practicable man in that living. You can find one such if you 
please.’ Don’t be angry. 


The Bishop of London answers :— 


All the influence I have is from His Majesty’s goodness to me, and I 
will always, to the best of my judgment, use it for his service. Your 
private letter to me concludes with saying ‘Don’t be angry!’ Indeed 
Iam not; tho’ I am a little puzzled to account for the suspicions I am 
fallen under. Believe me, my lord, I am your humble servant. 


The most inveterate beggar was Sir William Ashburnham, then 
dean, afterwards bishop of Chichester. On 5 April 1746, he 
observes that 


The exceeding unpleasantness of his situation, occasioned merely by 
the streightness of his circumstances, compels him to write to ask for 
enything the vacancy caused by filling up the bishopric of Hereford may 
offer. 


Always in difficulties, he is compelled to write candidly *! that ‘the 
thing in the world that would make him most happy would be 
to get the deanery of St. Paul’s.’ 


The prospect I have of an opportunity of bettering my circumstance 
if I fail now, is in all appearance so very distant, and the. present 
difficulties we are under so great, and going to be still greater, that it is 
scarce possible for us to continue longer here in the way of life we have 
hitherto been in. 


On 29 July 1747 he notes that:‘the vacancy of two bishopricks 
must needs give the duke an opportunity of doing whatever he really 
intends to do for him,’ 42 


(Eccles. Law, i. 448-9) says that the issues of those possessions which he (the pre-, 
bendary) hath in common with the rest of the chapter, shall after his death be divided. 
amongst the sapviving members of the chapter. 
᾿ς 85 No, 32722, 6. 3 Aug. and 84 Aug. 3. : ᾿ 
36 Joseph Ratler. . 37 John Conybeare. 88 | Thomas Secker. 
' % The bishop of London, Sherlock. 
© No. 32707, 19. Lord James Beauclerk was pear pied bishop of Herefcrd, 
8 April 1746. 
41 No. 32709, 358. . 4 No. 32712; 272. 


τὰν: Δ 
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On 6 Sept. 1749," he particularly, wants to be a residentiary of 
St. Paul’s. 

The ill-suecess that has hitherto attended all my applications of this 
sort will I am in hopes incline your grace to think more favourably of me 
now. 


On 7 Oct. he could have borne the bitterness of the duke’s refusal 
had not a letter come just before from the bishop of Ely to Dr. 
Backshell saying he would certainly get it. 


This, Dr. Backshell immediately told to everybody in the town, and 
I have since had almost all my acquaintance here to wish me joy of it. 
This is nothing to the disappointment itself, which leaves me still in that 
poor and uncomfortable way of life which, God knows, has hitherto been 
bad enough, and which is now become much worse by a large family 
growing up to want an education, which I am unable to afford them. 
In this situation and not succeeding at St. Paul’s, I should have thought 
myself happy with Dr. Terrick’s canonry of Windsor,** if your grace 
could have been so good as to have procured it for me. But I am now 
altogether without hopes. I have for a long time past kept myself in 
some measure easy with the expectation of something near at hand, 
which a too great partiality to myself may have made me think might 
happen in my favour, but there is nothing now, I see, which I can so 
much as flatter myself with the thoughts of succeeding to. This is the 
unhappy state in which I am unfortunately fixed. 


With a view to future favours, Ashburnham writes, 4 Jan. 
1750,“ that the chapter clerk is dead. ‘Who would the duke like 
to be appointed?’ Ashburnham has ‘a sister married to an 
attorney, te whom the place would be very acceptable.’ 29 Feb. 
1752,‘ he writes that the bishop of Chester is dead.47 


I wish I could flatter myself with hopes of succeeding to any other 
preferment within a reasonable time. But the distant prospect there 
-seems to be now of that, I hope will be an excuse for my troubling you 
with this application. It has always been my desire and my endeavour to 
recommend myself in the best manner I could to your Grace’s favour. 


He would find the present ‘a very acceptable and a very seasonable 
‘kindness.’ In spite of rebuffs he continues ‘to show readiness to 
please his Grace,’ and writes to him when he has a living vacant.‘* 
In 1754, he became bishop of Chichester but continued to beg for 
promotion. On 14 Aug. 1761,*° ‘ the death of the bishops of York 
and London will probably occasion a vacancy at Salisbury by the 
promotion of Dr. Drummond.’ 

On 9 Jan. 1762, he has asked for the bishopric of Salisbury and 


43 No. 32719, 109. 44 Richard Newcome succeeded to it, 18 Oct. 1749. 

* No. 32724, 32. 46 No. 32726, 201. 4 He died 21 Feb. 1752. 

4 Φ ΝΣ 32908, 231 (12 July, 1760); No. ie 22,140; also No. 82867, 256 
(7 Sept. 1756). ° 


= No. 32927, 88, 
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failed to get it ; Ὁ he hopes that if the bishop of London’s death 
creates a vacancy there he may get it now. 

On 14 Aug. 1765," he hears from Lord Ashburnham that the 
duke of Newcastle will refuse him the only request he has made 
for the twelve years he has been on the bench of bishops, and writes 
that 


it is well known to everyone with whom I live and converse, that this 
is the only preferment I have wished for and desired, and what I have so 
long been aiming at.’ It will be very mortifying to be refused. He does 
not at all want the deanery of St. Paul’s or Windsor ** which have been 
proposed as alternatives. 

With regard to the first, I shall choose rather to be set quite aside as 
altogether unworthy of your Grace’s notice than to be sent thither. I do 
not know anything that would induce me to accept of [it]. 


He is less positively against the deanery of Windsor, especially 
if it be vacant before the bishopric of Salisbury, adding : — 


Yet I am sorry to find myself of so little consideration with your 
Grace as to be forced to give way to all my juniors, and to take what shall 
happen to be left. This must appear exceeding hard, to be thus marked 
out for an object of neglect. I hope your Grace will think it a treatment 
a little too severe for one who I am sure has never done anything 
designedly to deserve it. 14 Aug. 1765. . 

Oct. 1.54 The dean of Windsor’s death was announced in last night’s 
papers. Lord Ashburnham says it is what your Grace thought of for me. 


He therefore hopes for success in applying forit. 3 Oct.1765,” 
the duke answers that he is sorry he cannot help him and Lord 
Ashburnham. He has received so very unkind a letter from his 
lordship that he despairs of being able to propose anything that 
they would like, so he has offered the deanery of Windsor to the 
bishop of Exeter who (f. 278) ‘has accepted it with great thank- 
fulness.’ At last the bishop of Chichester’s wished-for opportunity 
seemed to have come, for 29 July 1766,°’ the bishop of Salisbury 
was dead. But the bishopric had been got by ‘the duke for the 
bishop of Oxford.** Ashburnham writes that he will be content 
with the deanery of St. Paul’s. ‘I am sure I have done everything 
that has been in my power through my life, to recommend myself 
to your favour.’ ‘ Nothing will be wanting on my part to make a 
proper return for obligations conferred upon me.’ But he was too 
late. Newcastle observes (f. 331) that the bishop had repeatedly 
refused the deanery of St. Paul’s, so he is sorry to say the king 

* 50 John Thomas, Bishop of Lincoln, got it. He died in 1766. 

51 No. 32933, 152. ® No, 32969, 30. 

38 Pluralities were frequently held by bishops in the eighteenth century. See 
Overton, English Church in the Eighteenth Century, ii. 11. 

54 No. 82970, 131. ὅδ p. 171. 


56 Keppel, bishop of Exeter, was appointed, 19 Oct. 1765. 
57 No. 32976 £. 329. 58 John Hume. ᾿ 
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has offered it to the bishop of Lichfield.® Ashburnham remained 
bishop of Chichester to the end of his days; he died full of years, 
if not of honours, in 1797. 

The bishop’s example was followed by his inferior clergy. 
Daniel Walter, a prebendary of Chichester, writes, 15 Oct. 1765, 
‘Our worthy dean is thought to be in a very declining state of 
health.’ He hopes not, but if one of the residentiaries be appointed 
to succeed him, Walter would like to get his place as residentiary. 
He has been a prebendary there! for twenty years, and would feel 
most particularly obliged to be promoted among his old friends 
and acquaintances. ‘I am willing to think that I am not dis- 
agreeable to the present body of residentiaries.’ 

Many were the applications for the archbishopric of York, when 
John Gilbert died, 9 Aug. 1761, and not a few anticipated the 
event. Dr. Thomas Μενίοα ἀμ γὼ became bishop of Bristol 8 Dec. 
1761) writes on 7 Aug.: 

I think it my duty to acquaint your Grace that the archbishop of York 
lies a dying, and as all here think cannot possibly live beyond to-morrow 
morning, if so long; upon this occasion of two vacancies, I beg, I hope, I 
trust your Grace’s kindness and goodness will be shown to one who has 
long solicited your favour. 


The duke hopes™ that if two bishoprics are made vacant, one 
will fall to Newton. He has good reason to think his majesty 
thought of Newton for London when last vacant. 


In that I don’t pretend to have any merit, neither can I brag of much 
success in my recommendations to bishoprics.... I beg you would 
not mention what I say to you in confidence; it might hurt both you 
and me.® 


The bishop of Salisbury, who got the see of York, wrote : *“— 


The account which I have of the archbishop of York is the same that 
I told your Grace when I had the honour to see you last. He is not 
expected to last long, but he may last a month or two. This I have 
from his family, and from those who are nearest to him. The archbishop 
of Canterbury told me to-day that he saw him last night, and there is all 
the appearance that he cannot hold long. This being the case, I must 
leave it to my best friends to act for me as they judge the properest. I 
shall go to Lord Bute to-morrow to take my leave of him, and probably 


% Hon. Fred. Cornwallis. He accepted it, and Newcastle notes, 15 Oct. 1767, that 
it is bringing him in ‘full 4,000/.—a good provision for younger children.’ 
69 No. 32970, 342. 6! Collated June 1746. 

® Whilst all were watching for the archbishop of York’s death, his only daughter 
was marrying (6 Aug.—three days before her father’s death). 

63 "No. 32926, 288. - 5. p. 290. 

65. Newton, when he was appointed to the bishopric of Bristol, wrote that he 
regarded the duke of Newcastle’s congratulations as a considerable ‘addition to the 
value of his preferment.’’ No. 32991, 180. 

‘66 Hon. Robert Hay Drummond. 87 20 June, 1761. No. 32924, 182. 
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nothing will occur which will give me an occasion to hint anything © 
towards York ; if there is it will be delicate for me to speak about it con- 
sidering the great favour I have so lately received.®* At the same time 1 
must own fairly, and if I did not own it, your Grace knows this to be my 
great point in life, I must refer myself to your judgment and friendship 
in the mode and success of the affair. 


It was he who had been at pains to reward Abbot for his share in 
the high stewardship election at Cambridge. Both the duke and 
the archbishop lamented the use of ‘influence’ in the hands of 
others. The duke writes 80 Dec. 1763 (vol. 32954, f. 307) :— 


Your Grace I am sure will be sorry to hear that power, interest, and 
corruption make greater way at our university than I thought it possible ; 
when a bishop of London shall write as it were threatening letters, and 
the good bishop of Winchester shall espouse to a degree Lord Sandwich’s,®® 
cause, one cannot be surprised that young masters of arts should follow 
their example. I said to a degree, for the bishop of Winchester has 
wrote to a very honest man to vote for the person he shall recommend to 
him, and the poor good man will hope that that is my Lord Royston, but 
if that had been so, his lordship I believe would not have given himself 
that trouble or expressed himself in that cautious way. I doubt it shows 
that his lordship is a little ashamed to name the person and hopes (as 
we all do) that the vacancy will not happen. 


And when the duke tells the archbishop (24 July 1765)” that he 
has accepted the office of lord privy seal ‘ with the management 
of or recommendation to ecclesiastical preferments,’ and hopes that 
the archbishop will advise him, Drummond writes” that he is 
delighted, and could not pretend to give advice. ~ 

But yet I cannot help expressing to you my wish that in this depart- 
ment upon your being just restored to it the preferments should be given 
with some eclat for honor and credit without favour, which last will 
have its full influence, time enough and irresistibly. 


It is not in the correspondence of the duke of Newcastle that 
we expect to find expressions of lofty sentiment or delicacy of feel- 
ing, but there are one or two exceptions to this general rule. 

The letters of a man like John Thomas, bishop of Lincoln and 
afterwards of Salisbury, are meritorious when compared with the 
coarser productions of his contemporaries. He writes that he 
“wishes His Majesty told that he should blush at the thought of 
being a competitor with the bishop of Salisbury,’ 7 1748, and again 
in 1761, 21 July,” he says that he is glad he has not been made 
bishop of London, for the successor of two such great men as Gibson 
and Sherlock will have a difficult task. ‘He is not concerned at 


68 His bishopric of Salisbury, June 1761. 

-® Lord Royston’s rival, in the event of Lord Hardwicke’s death. 

7 No. 32968, 227, τιν. 289. 
72 For the bishopric of London, No. 32717, 105. . 1. No. 32925, 243 
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his disappointment, but is sorry only that his Panes Bare had so 
much trouble on his account.’ 

All honour, too, is due to Joseph Butler, whose letters ἌΜΕ him 
to have been a man of very different calibre from the majority of 
his contemporaries. He had first been asked whether, supposing 
the bishop of Salisbury would not accept London, he would. He 
cautiously replied” that he was very glad Salisbury had been asked to 
take it; he probably would do so. He refrains from expressing his 
own wishes. The letter of 5 Aug. 1750,” written after his nomination 
to the bishopric of Durham, is very remarkable. He says he refused 
to make any promise three-quarters of a year ago when the subject 
was first mentioned, as to what he would do about church prefer- 
ence. He is very much surprised at such a thing being asked of 
him beforehand. 


My principles would not permit me to accept of any promotion upon 
the condition of making any promise or raising any expectation before- 
hand of giving away preferment. After all this, my lord, I had not the 
most distant suspicion but that if his Majesty would nominate me to 
Durham, your Grace would have permitted the nomination to come free. 
My lord, the bishops as well as the inferior clergy take the oath against 
simony, and as I should think an express promise of preferment to a 
patron beforehand an express breach of that oath, and could not but deny 
institution upon it, so I should think a tacit promise a tacit breach of it. 
I am afraid your Grace may think I have already said too much, but as 
this affair, that I am to give Dr. Chapman the first prebend of Durham, 
is common talk at Cambridge, and consequently will be so, if it be not so 
already, wherever I am known, I think myself bound, whatever be the 
consequence of my simplicity and openness to add, that it will be impos- 
sible for me to do it consistently with my character and honour, since if 
I should, it would be understood (though your Grace and I know the 
contrary) to be done in consequence of some previous promise either 
express or tacit. 


Having said this no doubt he felt he had done enough, and Dr. 
Chapman did in the end receive a Durham prebend.”” However, 
he treats another of the duke’s wishes with some contempt.’ 

I shall pay all the regard to your Grace’s recommendation that I am 
persuaded you yourself will think reasonable. But as I am altogether 
unacquainted with the character of the person recommended I must, 
desire a little time to inquire into it, especially as I am inclined to think 
he is a stranger to your Grace. 


He may be able to find him a vicarage, but ‘cannot give leave 
of absence to any one he shall himself appoint to it.’ Had there 
been a few more such ‘independent spirits, great patrons would 
never have been tempted to make ‘ recommendations.’ 
_ Mary BarEson. 
4 No. 32716, 283. "5 No. 82716, 365. τὸ No. 32722, 56.. 


Ἢ 12 Dec. 1750. Butler writes to Dr. Johnson that he agrees to accept him 
(No. 32722, 74. 8 Aug. 1750). 78 No. 32725, 457. 
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Ferdinand Gregorovius 


ERDINAND GREGOROVIUS, who died at Munich on 1 May of 
last year and was cremated at Gotha a few days later, was 
mourned by two nations, the Italian and the German. A citizen 
of Neidenburg, in East Prussia, where he was born in 1821, and also 
of the Eternal City, which had conferred on him the dignity of 
civis Romanus, Gregorovius was a cosmopolite. The mind which 
produced the ‘History of Medieval Rome’! and the ‘History of 
Medieval Athens’? had an equally comprehensive grasp of its sub- 
ject in dealing with the Mediterranean world. In 1854, at the age 
of thirty-three, he published his first work, on ‘Corsica,’ of which 
three English translations speedily appeared, in London, in Edin- 
burgh, and in America. 

Cosmopolitan as he was by nature, Gregorovius was peculiarly 
fitted to ingratiate himself and his writings with the greater nations 
of Europe. He soon, however, came to look upon Italy as his 
second home. His subjects are principally Italian ; and even before 
he had crossed the Alps he was already in spiritin Rome. In 1857 he 
published a history of the emperor Hadrian, and shortly after a 
drama entitled ‘The Death of Tiberius.’ In these youthful pro- 
ductions may be detected all the characteristics of his later works— 
a noble striving after freedom, a tendency to humanism, and an 
artistic perception drawing inspiration from the Greeks. Once in 
Italy, he felt himself to be in his proper element. Rome affected 
him as it did Gibbon. Gibbon, seated amidst the ruins of ancient 
Rome, and listening to the vesper chants of the monks of Aracoeli, 
was stirred with the desire of describing how the cross was planted 
on the temples of antiquity. Instead, however, of carrying out this 
idea, and writing on medieval Rome, Gibbon wrote the history of 
the ‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.’ Gregorovius took 
up the task which Gibbon abandoned. Standing one evening on 
the Ponte San Bartolommeo, the island bridge leading to Traste- 
vere, he saw before him a prospect such as Rome alone can offer— 
‘a picture,’ to use his own words, ‘ evolved from centuries of union 
between two epochs of civilisation, the classic and the Christian.’ 


1 Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter. 
2 Geschichte der Stadt Athen im Mittelalter. 
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The sight of the city, wrapped in medieval slumber, gave him 
the idea of writing its history during the middle ages. Rome had 
kept herself so completely isolated from the modernising tendencies 
of Europe, and even of Italy, that the political life on the banks of 
the Tiber was entirely subservient to the ecclesiastical. In the 
Rome of Pius IX, still a vast, ruin-bestrewn necropolis, the turbu- 
lent spirit of the young Prussian, dissatisfied with the internal con- 
ditions of his own country, found a resting-place. From 1855 to 
1872 Gregorovius was engaged’ upon his ‘History of Medieval 
Rome.’ In a letter addressed by him to the writer of this article 
he says :— 


My history of the city of Rome is a record of the middle ages, written 
during a period which witnessed the extinction of the temporal power of 
the papacy, and produced among those very monuments which reflect this 
great epoch in the history of mankind. The idea of writing the history 
of Rome in the middle ages was then suggested to my mind, and I was 
enabled by a fortunate inspiration to grasp the phantom and give it shape. 
For years I toiled in libraries and among archives, accumulating the mass 
of materials requisite for the task. This conception of medieval Rome as 
acity originated with me. I gave it aliterary form and carried out Gibbon’s 
first idea ; for it is well known that he had originally intended to write 
the history of the city of Rome during the middle ages. 


In furtherance of this work, which became the purpose of his life, 
Gregorovius made a point of seeing every spot connected with medi- 
eval times, visiting even the most insignificant places which had 
formerly been seats of local administration, and discerning in the 
architectural features of each town the spirit of its history. Gre- 
gorovius had to contend with many difficulties, both material and 
personal, while engaged upon his great work. Material difficulties 
were pressing, for having no fortune, he was compelled to depend 
upon the very slender income which his writings produced. A 
German writer’s lot in those days was anything but enviable. 
Some of his embarrassments were, however, removed by the inter- 
vention of Bunsen, who employed his influence on behalf of the 
young historian, and succeeded in obtaining from the Prussian 
government a yearly pension which freed him from pecuniary 
anxiety, and enabled him to devote himself wholly to his work. 
But personal difficulties had also to be combated. - Gregorovius 
was a protestant, and moreover a freethinker, and papal Rome was 
disposed at first to regard him with suspicion. Gradually, however, 
this was overcome. He was allowed access to archives hitherto . 
unexplored, and even the manuscripts in the Vatican library were 

placed at his disposal. He counted among his friends in Rome 
both the Veronese Count Paolo Perez (an enthusiastic admirer of 
the writings of Thomas Aquinas and Dante, who died a Rosminian 
monk in the monastery at Stresa) and the duke of Sermoneta, the 
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influential head of the Caetani family. Through them he obtained 
introductions to the principal Roman houses, and was permitted to 
carry on his researches among family archives, which he often 
found banished to the most remote corner of the mansion and en- 
crusted with the dust of ages. — 

His work, however, was not merely the history of a city, as its 
name might lead one to suppose. Leopold von Ranke rightly 
observed that Gregorovius’s work was rather the history of the 
popes than of the city of Rome and its municipality. The matter 
relating to this last, indeed, would scarcely exceed a single thick 
volume. His work is less to be regarded as a consecutive whole 
than as a succession of historical paintings instinct with descriptive 
power, and a series of portraits of popes, heroes, and women. 
They are drawn with vigour and enthusiasm by a writer who is at 
‘ home in the historical relations between popes and emperors, but 
whose sympathies are specially enlisted in the scenic effects of history, 
and who cares little for the more ordinary aspects of life, its prin- 
ciples of administration and of domestic economy. Gregorovius’s 
vivid imagination carries him far beyond the dry text of documents ; 
his facts and characters are apt to be too strongly impregnated with 
his own energetic temperament. He writes con amore, but love is 
often blind. His German nationality asserts itself when recording 
the vicissitudes of medieval Rome; and he can never forget the 
painful relations once subsisting between Italy and his own father- 
land, to whose emperors the road to Rome was often a veritable via 
erucis. He certainly misjudged his own character when he con- 
sidered the scientific element in it to be more developed than the 
artistic. In his charming little book ‘Corfu: an Ionian Idyll’ he 
sets forth his own estimate of the historian’s vocation. 

All the works of Gregorovius abound in somewhat fantastic 
hypotheses. He launches out into suppositions, not only about 
events, but as to the sentiments of prominent historical personages. 
His monograph ‘Lucrezia Borgia, based upon Documents and 
Letters of her own Day,’ is an example of this. It is an artist’s 
account of the times of Pope Alexander VI; the interest centres in 
the person of the beautiful Lucrezia, the daughter of Alexander and 
of his mistress Vannozza Catanei; but it is replete with conjectures, 
and the suppositions occupy almost more space in the volume than 
the actual facts. Yet, notwithstanding its weak points, the book is 
a fascinating one. Not only the spirit interests the author, but also 
the flesh ; and even the costume of the day has its attractions for him. 
In his pages we seem to hear the rustle of silk and satin, of purple 
‘and gold brocade. He never loses his admiration for the great 
moral characters which stand out in history, though he often lets 
mere magnificence stand abreast of virtue. He could scarcely 
make a vestal virgin out of Lucrezia Borgia, nor beatify a woman 
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who in the dim light of tradition appears as a poisoner. Never- 
theless he succeeds in rehabilitating her to some extent; and © 
rightly observes that the contrast between the sanctity. of the 
office held by Alexander VI, the head of the Borgias, and the evil 
deeds of the whole family causes their crimes to.appear more terrible 
to us than they were in reality. Perhaps:his vindication of 
Lucrezia may account for the favour which the historian found in 
the eyes of Italian women. His portraits of the women of the 
Renaissance are drawn with warmth and energy. : The duchess of 
Urbino, for instance, or the duchess of Mantua, proud and beautiful 
dames, enthroned in princely state, appear glittering with Jowell 
awaiting their cavaliers beneath golden baldacchinos.® 

‘Athenais: the History of a Byzantine Empress,’ which sibel 
in 1882,‘ is a companion picture to ‘ Lucrezia Borgia.’ In dealing 
with the history of that empress Gregorovius leads his readers to 
the three great centres of ancient culture, Athens, Constantinople, 
and Jerusalem, where the life of his heroine was passed. A 
daughter of Leontius, the pagan philosopher, and by birth a 
heathen, Athenais later embraced Christianity and became the wife 
of the emperor Theodosius II. Her romantic story fascinated 
Gregorovius, who regarded her as typical of the twofold metamor- 
phosis of Greece—the transition from paganism to Christianity, 
and the merging of the Hellenic in the Byzantine. He had, after 
completing ‘ Athenais,’ republished in an enlarged form his early 
work upon the emperor Hadrian, under the title ‘Der Kaiser 
Hadrian: Gemiilde der romisch-hellenischen Welt zu seiner Zeit.’ 
The book gives an attractive description of the second century and 
its eclectic character, an epoch which Gregorovius regards as the 
‘middle ages of Roman-Hellenic times,’ a period in which the most 
heterogeneous forms of culture are represented and approximated. 

While employed on this volume the attention of Gregorovius 
was again directed to Athens, and the last ten years of his life 
were devoted to researches into the history of that city. In 
Greece his merits were fully appreciated, all his works in which 
Greece plays any part having been translated into Greek. His 
sympathies are undisguisedly Hellenic; he held with Paparrigo- 
pulos, the eminent modern Greek historian, that the Greeks of to- 
day are the true descendants of the Hellenes of antiquity, and he 
was strongly opposed to the theory, started some thirty or forty 
years ago by Fallmerayer, that the original race of ancient Greeks 

8 Gregorovius was himself no dancer. The present queen of Italy, then wife of the 
heir to the crown, once invited the German historian to dance, thinking that one whose 
heart and pen kept time so merrily would surely be a proficient in this accomplishment. 
Gregorovius, abashed, was forced to acknowledge that he had never learned the art. 
‘Then,’ said the princess, ‘ we will dance a guadriglia parlata.’ 


* The third edition, prepared by Gregorovius before his death, has just been published 
by Professor Riihl of Kénigsberg (Leipzig, 1892). i 
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had become extinct in the middle ages. The brilliant intellectual 
qualities of Gregorovius enabled him to invest with interest the 
driest details, which in other hands might have become a mere 
chronicle of events. This is peculiarly striking in his work. on 
“Medieval Athens.’ For seven years he laboured unceasingly 
in its preparation. He visited Athens, and had subjected the 
archives of Venice, Naples, and Palermo to a searching investiga- 
tion, being thereby enabled to publish facts hitherto unknown 
relating to the great city which, for several centuries during the 
middle ages, never rose above the level of a mere provincial town. 
At one time he had feared that he might lose himself ‘among the 
tangled genealogical mazes of the dynasties and petty states of 
medieval Hellas, a veritable Cretan labyrinth of difficulties ;’ but in 
the end he surmounted all obstacles. An instance of his power in 
drawing characters is his sketch of Michael Akominatos, arch- 
bishop of Athens, a hero and a humanist in the middle ages. In 
an appendix to his work Gregorovius gives a short summary of the 
fortunes of the city of Pericles, and of Greece in general, down to 
the present day. As an ardent Philhellene he considers that ‘the 
boundaries of the new kingdom have been drawn by the powers 
with a jealous and grudging hand ;’ yet he is confident that time 
will bring about some extension of the territory of Greece. He 
holds the possibility of the Greek cross being one day planted on 
St. Sophia, and of Constantinople becoming the rallying-point of 
modern Greek culture. ‘No question of the day,’ he observes, 
‘is more absorbing than that of the future of Constantinople, now 
the most important and the most mysterious of all the cities of 
the earth, on whose fate depends not only the destiny of Athens 
and Greece, but perhaps the future shaping of two continents.’ 
Gregorovius, as he once confessed, was always disposed to consider 
the development of states and nations in the framework of their 
historic towns. Had not death prevented him, he would Sake 
written the history of Jerusalem. 

The work of Gregorovius received but tardy recognition in Ger- 
many, where learning was and still is regarded ag the exclusive 
monopoly of professors. He never accepted a professorship at any 
German university, and this fact is quite sufficient to acccunt for 
the ungenerous criticism bestowed upon him by some of his academic 
fellow-countrymen. Gregorovius declined all such posts in Germany, 
in order that he might be free to devote himself to his studies. Had 
he accepted a professorship, he felt that he would have been debarred 
in that capacity from giving utterance to his opinions with his 
wonted freedom and candour—a necessity to a man of his tem- 
perament.~ Research for its own sake was his passion and delight. 
His heart and soul were in his writing. In Germany the historian 
of medieval Rome was often compared with Mommsen, the eminent 
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author of the ‘History of Ancient Rome,’ and the comparison 
usually resulted unfavourably for the former. It is difficult to 
compare two men so dissimilar in character. The judicial spirit is 
far more developed in Mommsen than in Gregorovius. Mommsen 
directs his studies primarily to the practical side of state institu- 
tions, to political organisation and administration ; Gregorovius, 
on the other hand, devotes himself by preference to the considera- 
tion of the mental culture of a race and its artistic and religious 
attitudes. Mommsen’s scathing criticism is sometimes destructive; 
Gregorovius with his finer feeling and enthusiasm is always recon- 
structing. Gregorovius as a writer is envious of the painter, because 
the brush, as an interpreter of nature, is necessarily superior to the 
pen; but the German historian, who in his subjectivity absorbed so 
much of the colouring of real life, was himself a very painter among 
writers, though his manner of expression may not be the ideal cf 
the historian’s art. 

Gregorovius spent a great part of his life in Rome; from 1858 
to 1874 lie was permanently established there. His love for the 
Eternal City was romantic, like the love which Virgil once bore to 
her, and which Carducci, Italy’s best known living poet, feels for her 
in the present day. But he had known the city in the days when 
the glamour of medieval melancholy still overshadowed her ; and the 
transformation, which took place after Rome became the capital of 
Italy, was distasteful to himin the extreme. In the conflict between 
Italy and the holy see Gregorovius espoused the cause of the former ; 
but his artistic sense was outraged when he saw Italians sacrificing 
venerable buildings in Rome to the demon of speculation and 
parcelling out the stately Villa Ludovisi into building-lots, while 
day by day a whole world of poetry was swept away by the ruth- 
less hands of builders and engineers. In a letter written by him 
in 1885 to the author of these lines he says :— 


On 1 April I set out from Munich on my annual pilgrimage: to 
Mecca. I started later than usual this year, and somewhat reluctantly, 
I must admit, for this yearly visit to Rome is prompted now by little else 
than a feeling of regard for my second home. The violent transformation 
which Rome has undergone affords me no pleasure ; the city appears to 
me like a gorgeous carpet of ancient date, which during the process of 
beating goes-to pieces amid clouds of dust. All the traces of my past life 
here have been obliterated, destroyed, and built over; and the majestic 
calm of former days has been superseded by the tumult of modern life, 
which is still seeking definite shape, but will hardly succeed in attaining 
9 it for a generation to come. 


Gregorovius was sincerely attached to Italy, but he was keenly 
alive to its weak points. When the present writer was about to 
visit Italy for the first time, the historian wrote to him as follows :— 
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_ Italy is no more what it was in bygone years, when the difficulties of 
locomotion caused foreigners to regard it as a very distant land of promise ; 
but the artistic, historic, and ideal richness of the country must ever re- 
main unchanged, and the fault certainly lies in the traveller if these fail 
to appeal to him in a high degree. Italy is no longer the seat of learning, 
but simply the school of humanity. The whole atmosphere of the country, 
the boundlessness of its esthetic horizon, the obviousness of all facts, the 
distinctness of all forms, the magnitude of its whole being, these all tend 
to awaken a more intelligent perception in every cultivated mind. But 
in our German fatherland the wave of progress is mightier and more 
universal than it is in Italy, that land which even to-day may be desig- 
nated ‘the land of the dead,’ though in the highest sense of the term. 
You will find young Italy still very feeble, but constantly experimenting ; 
possessed of much talent but little character or knowledge. 


Shortly after the downfall of papal Rome in 1870, an event 
which the German historian hailed with satisfaction, he was made 
a citizen of the Italian capital; yet, notwithstanding his connexion 
with Italy and his long absences from Germany, Gregorovius had 
always remained a staunch patriot at heart, and when the Franco- 
German war broke out he joined his countrymen before the walls 
of Metz, though only as a spectator of the operations. The magni- 
tude of the German victories did not, however, dazzle him. Only 
a few months before his death the venerable historian touched upon 
the year 1870 and upon the duties and responsibilities entailed upon 
the empire by the recently achieved unity of Germany. The address 
which he then delivered before the Bavarian Academy of Sciences, 
was entitled ‘The Great Monarchies, or the Empires of the World 
in History,’ and dealt with the subject from the broad standpoint of 
a universal historian. He pointed out that the Saxon races, more 
especially the English and the German, were still eminently qualified 
to be the representatives of the idea of individual liberty in our 
hemisphere. Of Great Britain he says :— 

England, having established the freedom of her constitution, raised 
herself by the marvellous growth of her commercial enterprise to the 
rank of a great naval power, far surpassing in size the empire of ancient 
Rome. It is remarkable that in the interests of India England should 
in the present day have taken up the idea of the empire which is histori- 
cally connected with universal monarchy. What Pliny said of the 
Romans, that they had made the earth more human, may equally be 
England’s boast. 


Germany, he anticipates, will not seek self-aggrandisement at 
the expense of other nations, and he applies to her the words which 
Isocrates applied to Greece: she must become the ‘school of the 
nations.’ Yet at the same time he warns her against chauvinism, 
against supposing that she alone may become the leader of civi- 
lisation, and against giving heed to the vain words of those who 
prophesy that Germany will eventually become the intellectual 
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ruler of the world, for no nation in these days is ever likely to 
monopolise supremacy in the political or the scientific world. 
And in reference to the victories of 1870 he exhorts his country- 
men to believe that ‘ Mars is a perfidious deity.’ ‘A nation,’ he 
adds, ‘ which seeks its greatness in warfare alone is foolish indeed, 
for every country at some period of its career has achieved military 
success, but has forfeited it again,’ and he considers that the Saxon 
races, more especially the English and the German, ‘are destined 
to represent moral freedom, truth, duty, and industry under the 
most progressive form of civilisation.’ 
Srtemunp Miwnz. 
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Notes and Documents - 


_A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE CONQUEST. 


As far as Iam aware, no English writer has observed the evidence 
of the probable date of the Bayeux tapestry, furnished by a poem 
of Baldric, abbot of Bourgueil on the Loire from 1079 to 1107, and 
afterwards bishop or archbishop of Dol. It was written while he 
was still abbot, and was addressed to his friend and patroness 
Adela, the -daughter of William, the wife of Stephen of Blois and& 
the mother of King Stephen.- The first eighty-eight lines were- 
published long ago by Duchesne (iv. 272), and have been reprinted __ 
elsewhere, for instance in Migne’s ‘Patrologia;’ but though 
Duchesne copied the lines that bear on the question of the tapestry, — 
he never printed them, and they did not appear till 1871, when 
the whole of the poem was first printed at Caen from a copy at 
Tours of a manuscript in the Vatican.! 

It purports to be a description, probably with a good deal of 
poetic exaggeration, of the chamber of Adela, of its ceiling, floor, 
and hangings. The subject of those about the alcove, where her 
bed was placed, was her father’s invasion of England. 

The story apparently began with the comet, for the preceding 
lines seem to be merely a sketch by Baldric of William’s early life. 
At least, if there was anything corresponding in the hangings, 
Baldric’s curt summary is quite unlike the lengthy descriptions in. 
which ‘he afterwards indulges :— 


Kece videbatur Normannia foeta virorum — 
Nomine Guillelmum progenuisse ducem. - 

Finibus a patriis in primis hune abigebant, 
Et profligabant jura paterna sui. 

Protinus hos princeps nimia virtute subactos 
Legibus edomuit supposuitque suis, 

_ Hic successiva serie de consule consul 

Mox extra seriem de duce Caesar erit, 


As many lines are given to the comet :— 


1 Poéme adressé ἃ Adele, fille de Guillawme 5 Conquérant, par Baudri.. ee par 
M. Léopold Delisle, in the Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de Normaniie, 
vol, xxviii., deuxiéme livraison. _ (Avril 1873.) 
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Ecce micat caelo, micat ecce rubens cometes, 
Crinibus effusis fulgurat in populos. 
At ne de stella nos vana putes cecinisse, 
Vidimus hanc omnes plus quoque quam decies. 
Stella fuit stellis aliis conspectior ipsa, 
Kt nisi longa foret altera luna fuit. 
Quippe videbatur vestigia verrere longa 
Kt longe proprias spargere retro comas. 


Then William convenes his magnates, describes the unsuccessful 
mission of his ambassadors, sets forth his claims on the grounds 
both of relationship and of the late king’s will, and calls on the 
ambassadors to confirm his statements. When they have done so, 
he again addresses the assembly. He himself feels no doubt what 
course he should take, but asks that they should agree with him, 
though in any case his resolution is inflexible. He expatiates on 
their own victories in Maine, Brittany, and Anjou, and on those of 
Guiscard in Apulia. Let the perjured English feel their wonted 
valour. If he wins a kingdom, they will be enriched :— 


Nomen ego regis, vos divitias habeatis, 
Dumque vacat, vestras amplificate domos. 

Omnibus illa bonis, ut nostis, terra repletur, 
Gens imbelle satis et muliebre genus. 


Only ships are wanting, and he calls on his nobles to provide a 
fleet within five months. Next come, as at Bayeux, the felling of 
the trees, and the building of the fleet, which, says the poet, sur- 
passed that of Xerxes, and the embarkation amid the farewells and 
tears of wives and sweethearts. The duke’s own ship carries a 
gilded prow. The duke on touching the shore hails the land as his 
own, and, contrary to the evidence of the Bayeux tapestry, ex- 
claims :— 

Nolo tuos agros, regio mea, depopulari, 

Hostibus hostis ero, pax, mea terra, tibi. 


The beginning of the battle follows immediately; the English 
fight on foot in a close wedge, 


Qui, nisi desiperet, intemerandus erat. 
Nam neque Normannus consertos audet adire, 
Nec valet a cuneo quemlibet excipere. 


William orders his bowmen to aim high, so that a deadly shower 
falls on the heads of the English :— 7 


Creditur a caelo mors super ingruere, 


They stand so close that the killed have no room to fall. Then 
appear the feigned and the real flight of the Normans, and the fatal 
breach in the ranks of the pursuing English. ‘William, who was 


a 
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said to have been slain, takes off his helmet and cheers on his men. 
Like Cortes, 
Quo fugeretis ? ait. Procul est a litore classis, 
Nos ipsam nobis spem simul abstulimus. 


He spurs his steed to the charge, his men rally, great slaughter 
on both sides follows; the Fates could not keep up with it :— 
Lassari potuit, nisi fallor, turba Sororum, 
Stamine non rupto plurimus occubuit. 


At last, 


Ni caeli praesagia vana fuissent, 


Providence favours the Normans, Harold falls arrow-slain, and 
the English fly. Many perish, suffocated by their armour; those 
who can, pull it off, and fly unarmed. The Normans pursue on 
horseback, till night puts an end to the pursuit. At this point the 
Bayeux tapestry, in its present state, ends, but that of Adela had 
some additional scenes. The English fly to woods and caves, the 
remnant of the nobles try to defend the towns. Next day William 
marches against them, so as to give them no time to rally. The 
city (unnamed) makes peace and surrenders, an example followed 
by the whole province :— 
Cives excipiunt pacem pacemque redonant, 
Urbs patet, excipitur dux alacri facie. 
Protinus applaudit provincia civibus illis, 
Collaudant factum suscipiuntque ducem. 
Nobilitas, populus, urbes simul, oppida, rura, 
Supra se regem constituere ducem. 
Guillelmus consul rex est de consule factus, 
Sanguinis effusi nuncia stella fuit. 


From the preceding sketch it will be seen that this tapestry 
differs widely from that of Bayeux. This begins with the comet, 
the other with Harold’s taking leave of Edward before his voyage, 
-and nearly half the scenes in that of Bayeux are occupied with the 
‘subsequent events in Normandy and Brittany before it reaches the 
‘comet. On the other hand, while the Bayeux tapestry ends with ~ 
‘Harold’s death, the other goes down some way further. Moreover, 
if Baldric can be trusted, the tapestry he describes was made of 
much more precious materials than that of Bayeux :— 7 


Ambit enim lectum dominae mirabile velum, 
Quod tria materia jungit et arte nova. 

Nam manus artificis sic attenuaverat artem, 

. Ut vix esse putes quod tamen esse scias. 

Aurea praecedunt, argentea fila sequuntur, 
Tertia fila quidem serica semper erat, 

Sic quoque cura sagax tenuayerat ambo metalla, 
Tenuius ut nil hoc posse fuisse reor, 
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Interlucebant rutilo discrimine gemmae 
Et margaritae non modici pretii. 

Denique tantus erat velo fulgorque ‘decorque, 
Ut Phoebi dicas exsuperasse jubar. 


On the other hand where the two are on the same ground there 
is considerable similarity. Both have the comet, the order to build 
the fleet, the felling of the timber, the building of the ships, the 
embarkation, the voyage, the landing, and the battle. Both too 
had written explanations of the scenes and figures. We are told at 
the beginning of the description :— τ, ea 
Porro recenseres titulorum scripta legendo 
In velo veras historiasque novas ; 


and again, at the end :— 
Regis divitiae, sua gloria, bella, triumphi, 
In velo poterant singula visa legi. 
Veras crediderim vivasque fuisse figuras, 
Ni caro, ni sensus, deesset imaginibus. 
Littera signabat sic res et quasque figuras, 
Ut quisquis videat, si sapit, ipsa legat. 

It is a strong argument for the early date of the Bayeux tapestry 
that a poem written within forty years of the Conquest should 
describe work of so. similar a character as adoring the chamber 
of a daughter of the Conqueror.’ 

. F. H. Buacksurne Danrewu. 


THE WORDS SOLINUM AND SOLANDA. 


- Several years ago I arrived at the conclusion that the alleged 
identity of these two words was an unsupported conjecture. So 
long as it remained a conjecture only, its correction was not urgent ; 
but now, as is so often the case, the result of leaving it unassailed 
‘is that arguments are based upon it. The last number of the 
‘Review contained ‘a paper by Mr. Seebohm, in which that: dis- 
tinguished scholar took the identity for granted, as his no less 
distinguished opponent, Professor - Vinogradoff, - has done in his 
masterly work on ‘ Villainage in England.’ 

I believe the alleged identity was first asserted by Archdeacon | 
Hale who wrote in his ‘ Domesday of St. Paul’s’ (1858), p. xiv :— 

The word solanda, or, as it is written at p. 142, scolanda, is so evidently 
a latinized form of the Anglo-Saxon sulung or plough land, and 
approaches so near to the Kentish solinus, that we need scarcely hesitate 
to consider them identical. 


? An early historical tapestry at Ely is described in Freeman’ 5 Norman Conquest, 
i. 303, noite. 
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Let us start from the facts. In the Domesday of Kent we find 
the form solin or its Latin equivalent solinum used for the unit of 
assessment like the hide and the carucate in other counties. In 
the Kent monastic surveys it is found as sullung or suolinga. But 
when we turn to the Domesday of St. Paul’s, we find, first, that, 
instead of being universal as in Kent, it occurs only in three cases ; 
secondly, that the form is solande, pa scholanda, scolanda, or 
even (we shall see) Scotlande; thirdly, that it is not employed as a 
unit of assessment at all. 

The three places where the term occurs in the Domesday of 
St. Paul’sare Drayton and Sutton in Middlesex, and Tillingham in 
Hssex. Hale would seem to have arrived at no clear idea of 
what the word meant. At p. xiv he wrote that ‘a solanda con- 
sisted of two hides, but probably in this case the hide was. not 
of the ordinary dimension.’ At p. Ixxvili he inferred, from a 
reference to ‘la Scoland’ in a survey of Drayton that ‘ “ ploughed ᾿ 
land ”’ would seem to be opposed to ““ Scoland.”’’ At p. cx he was 
led by the important passage—‘De hydis hiis decem, due fuéerunt in 
dominio, una in scolanda, et vii assisae’—to suggest that it ‘ appears 
to denote some difference in the tenure.’ This last conjecture 
seems the most probable. If we take the case of Sutton and 
Chiswick, we read in the survey of 1222 :— ᾿ 


Juratores dicunt quod manerium istud defendit se versus regem pro 
tribus hidis preter solandam de Chesewich que ἘΠῚ se habet duas hidas, 
et sunt geldabiles cum hidis de Sutton. . 


Hale (p. cxix) believed that this Solanda de Chesewich was 
no other than the Scotlande thesaurarit of 1181, namely the 
prebend of Chiswick. The above passage should further be 
compared with the survey of Kadenden (1222) :— 


- Dicunt juratores quod manerium istud defendit se versus regem pro x 
hidis . . . preter duas prebendas quae sunt in eadem parochia. 


The formula is the same in both cases, and a solanda was clearly 
land held on some special terms and was not a measure of unit 
of assessment at all. Indeed, Hale himself admitted that it could 
not be identified with one or with iwo hides. 

Hale, however, misled Mr. Seebohm, who in his great. work on 
the ‘English Village Community’ (p. 54) wrote, of Tillingham :— . 


There was further in this manor a dowble hide, called a solanda, pre- 
ἢ sumably of 240 acres. This double hide, called a solanda, is also mentioned 
in a manor in Middlesex [Sutton], and in another in Surrey [Drayton]! ; 
and the term solanda is probably the same as the well-known ‘ swllung’ or 
“ solin’ of Kent, mipatang | a, | ‘ plough land.’ 
? This 15 ἃ slip. Drayton was in Middlesex, and the words (which Mr. Seebohm 
\ quotes) are cwm-una hida de solande. ; 
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Proceeding further (p. 895) Mr. Seebohm wrote :— 


- Generally in Kent, and sometimes in Sussex, Berks, and Essex, we 
found in addition to or instead of the hide or carucate, or ‘ terra unius 
aratri,’ solins, sullungs, or swullwngs, the land pertaining to a ‘swhl,’ the 
Anglo-Saxon word for plough. 


Unfortunately no reference is given for the cases of Sussex and 
Berks, and I know of none myself: 

Turning now to the brilliant work of Professor Vinogradoff, we 
read :— 


Of the sulung I have spoken already. It is a full plough land, and 
200 acres are commonly reckoned to belong to it. The name is sometimes 
found out of Kent, in Essex for instance. In Tillingham, a manor of 
St. Paul’s of London, we come across six hides ‘trium solandarum.’ 
The most probable explanation seems to be that the hide or unit of assess- 
ment is contrasted with the solanda or sulland? (sulung), that is with 
the actual plough land, and two hides are reckoned as a single solanda 


(p. 255). 


Lastly we come to Mr. Seebohm’s reply to Professor Vinogradoff 
(ante, pp. 444-465). Here the identity is again assumed :— 


Along with parts of Essex, the Kentish records differ in phraseology 
from those of the rest of England. Their swllwngs of 240 acres occur also in 
the manors of Essex belonging to St. Paul’s,and the custom of gavel- 
kind and succession of the youngest child mark it off as exceptional 
Mr. Vinogradoff . . . shows that in the Kentish district, and in Essex, 
where the swllwng or solanda takes the place of the hide and where gavyel- 
kind prevailed, the unity of the hides and virgates was preserved 
only for purposes of taxation and the services; whilst in reality the 
holdings clustered under the nominal unit were many and irregular. 


I yield to no one in admiration for Mr. Seebohm’s work, but 
the question raised is so important that accuracy as to the facts is 
here essential. (1) Suilung is nowhere found in Essex, but only 
solanda. (2) Solanda does not occur ‘in the manors’ referred to, 
but at Tillingham alone. (8) In Essex it nowhere ‘takes the 
place of the hide,’ as it does in Kent. (4) The Essex instance adduced 
by Professor Vinogradoff is een from a manor where solanda 
does not occur. 

Two issues—quite distinct-—-are involved. In the first place 
Mr. Seebohm contends that Professor Vinogradoff must not argue 
from ‘the custom of Kent’ to the rest of England, because (inter 
alia) Kent, unlike the rest of England, was divided into sulungs, 
which points to some difference in its organisation? This conten- 
tion is sound, and is actually strengthened if we reject the identity 
of sulung and solanda. But, in the second place, he endeavours to 


2 1 know of no authority for this form. 
3 The ‘ Lathes’ of Kent of course point in the same direction. 
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explain away the Essex case of subdivision at Eadwulfsness to which 
the Professor appeals by connecting it with the Kentish system 
through the term solanda. This, as I have shown above, is based on a 
misreading of the evidence, and is contrary to the facts of the case. 

Let us then look more closely at the Essex instance of sub- 
division. It is taken from one manor alone, the great ‘soke’ of 
EKadwulfsness in the north-east corner of the county. This ‘soke’ 
comprised the townships of Thorpe ‘le soken,’ Kirby ‘le soken,’ 
and Walton ‘le soken’ (better known as Walton on the Naze): 
These names proclaim the Danish origin of the community, and it 
is noteworthy that the ‘ hidarii,’ on whom the argument turns, are 
found only at Thorpe and Kirby, the very two townships which 
bear Danish names. This circumstance points to quite another 
track. That the system in this little corner of Essex was wholly 
peculiar had been pointed out by Hale, and it might perhaps have 
originated in the superimposition of hides on a previous system, 
instead of in the breaking up of the hide and virgate system. But 
this is only a conjecture. The two facts on which I would lay 
stress are that at Thorpe, according to Hale, ‘ the holders of the 
nine hides (in 1279) possessed also among them seventy-two 
messuages,’ which, by its proportion of eight to the hide, favours 
Mr. Seebohm’s views; and that the holdings of the ‘hidarii’ 
were rigidly formed on the decimal system (such as 60, 30, 15, 74 
acres, or 40, 20, 10, 5 acres),‘ unlike the holdings of an odd 
number of acres on the Kentish manors of St. Augustine’s. The 
reason for the Essex system was clearly the necessity of keeping 
the holdings in a fixed relation to the hide, that their proportion of 
the hide’s service might be easily determined. These two points 
have, perhaps, I think, been overlooked by both of the eminent 
scholars in their controversy. 

Before leaving the subject of the sulung, I would venture to 
point out that it was divided (as Mr. Seebohm has explained) into 
four quarters known as juga, just as the hide was divided into four 
virgates. Mr. Seebohm bases this statement on Anglo-Saxon 
evidence,* but it is abundantly confirmed by Domesday, where we 
read of Hastwell (in Kent): ‘pro uno solin se defendit. Tria juga 
sunt infra divisionem Hugonis, et quartum jugum est extra’ (i. 18). 
So far allis clear ; but Professor Vinogradoff, on the contrary, asserts 
that ‘ the yokes (juga) of Battle Abbey [in Kent] are not virgates, 
but carucates, full ploughlands’ (p. 255). This assertion is based’ 
on a very natural misapprehension. In the Battle manor of Wye 
(Kent) we find that the jugum itself was divided into four quarters 
called ‘ virgates,’ which were each, consequently, the sixteenth, not, 
ἡ * Professor Vinogradoff states, on the contrary, that ‘all are irregular in their 
formation.’ - fast eles 205) 

5 English Village Community, pp. 54, 139, 396. 
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as in the hidated district, the fourth of a ploughland. Professor 

Vinogradoff, naturally assuming that the ‘ virgate; meant the 
same here as elsewhere, inferred that. four ‘virgates’. (that is, a 
jugum) must constitute a full ploughland. But this change of 
denotation goes further still.» The Battle.Cartulary records. yet 
another ‘ virgate,’ namely the fourth (not of a ploughland, but) of 
an acre! This led me, on its publication, to wonder whether we 
have here the clue to the origin of the somewhat mysterious term 
‘virgate.’ Starting from the acre, we should have in the virgata 
(rood) its quarter, with a name derived from the virga (rod) which 
formed its base in mensuration. The sense of ‘ quarter’ once 
established, it might be transferred to the quarter of a jugum, 
or the quarter of a hide. This is a suggestion which, of course, 
I advance with all diffidence, but which would solve an otherwise 
insoluble problem. The relation of the bovate to the carucate, 
and of: the jugum to the sulung, are both so obviously based 
upon the unit of the plough-team that they raise no difficulty. 
But the term ‘ virgate’ does not, like them, speak for itself. If 
we might take it to denote merely a ‘ quarter’ of the hide, it would 
become a term of relation only, leaving the ‘ hide’ as the original 
unit. Should this suggestion meet with acceptance, it might 


obviously lead to rather important results. 
J. H. Rounp. 


P.S.—Since the above was in type I have’ noted an occurrence 
of the word solanda which proves that it meant an estate, such as 
a prebend, and was not a unit of measurement. We have, in 1183, 
a ‘grant by William de Bebmes, canon of St. Paul’s, to the chapter 
of that church, of the Church of St. Pancras, situate in his solanda 
near London.’ (i.e. his prebend of St. Pancras) ete. This solves 
the mystery. The three solande at Tillingham were no other than 
the three prebends—Earldland, Weldland, and Reculverland— 
which that parish actually contained.’ 


ΠΑ LETTER CONCERNING BISHOP FISHER AND SIR THOMAS MORE. 


There is little to say in the way of introduction to the following 
interesting letter newly discovered in the Public Record Office. I 
have not been able to find out anything about the writer, except 
what he says of himself, and even his signature is ambiguous, for it 
might be read either Bouge or Bonge; but the former reading 
sounds more probable. The letter shows that he was a Carthusian 
of the house of Axholme, whose prior, Augustine Webster, had 
earned the crown of martyrdom in the very year in which he wrote, 


~~ © 10th Report of Comm. on Historical MSS. App. 1., p. 38 b. © 
* Hale, p. v. Lids veliatess reba 
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a few weeks before the two more illustrious martyrs about whom he 
gives such interesting reminiscences. But although the writer be- 
longed at this time to the Charterhouse of Axholme, he speaks asif 
he had been at one time a parish clergyman in London, and Sir 
Thomas More had been his parishioner. His name, however, is 
not to be found in Newcourt’s ‘ Repertorium ;’ and it may be sus- 
pected, as he also says that he was Sir Thomas’s confessor, that he 
was a monk of the London Charterhouse during the time of More’s 
residence there, when Sir Thomas chose him as his ghostly father. 
He continued in this spiritual relationship to More during the 
period of his first marriage, christened two of his children, buried 
his first wife and married him to his second. The modern reader 
will be rather shocked to learn that only a month’s interval occurred 
between the last two events ; but they who have studied the social 
life of the sixteenth century will hardly feel surprise that even the 
model husband and family man of that day did, in this respect, like 
most other bereaved husbands who were not very old. In other 
respects, the character given of him by his confessor, and the details 
recorded from intimate personal knowledge, are in perfect keeping 
with all that we knew before. 

What the writer says of his acquaintance with Bishop Fisher is 
“also interesting, but can hardly be said to add anything to our 


knowledge of the man. 
JAMES GAIRDNER. 


Jesus Maria, A° Salvatoris 1585. 


O devote Madam and dere dowter in our Lord God. In the spryte of 
mekenes and off all humylyte I have me comend on to yow. The cawsse: 
off my wrytyng to yow at y's tyme, on ys to thanke yow for your tokyn 
3e sent be Sir Rychard Huson, but I wold have ben more glade yff 3e 
hade sent me a lyttyll byll off 11] lynnys scriblyd with your owyn hand how 
and in what casse 3e stand in in y's tyme of tribulacyon and calamite 
off y's wretchyd world. The second cawsse off my wrytyng ys to thanke 
yow yt 3e be at a dew and trew concordans with my lover and owld frend 
Sir R. Hewson, wytnesse y® Gospell Beati pacifici; wherffor I have 
exortyd hym, and now yow, off bothe your partys, that ther be per- 
severans and dew contenewans in the same; for yff any person intend to 
plesse God in a good begynnyng, and yff he sescythe and be nott perse- 
verant on to y® 3end, hys body may have plesur for a lyttyll whyll, but 
hys sowle schalbe tormentyd in peynys infarnall. And to yi* holy purpos, 
seyth Sent Augustyn, every man and woman as they be ffownd at γὸ our 
off dethe when they departe owt off y'* world so they schall be rewardyd 
in that state, eythyr in to peyne or on to glory, wytness y's Sent Augustyn 
ubi inquit, Qualis unusquisque hine egreditur talis in judicio presenta- 
bitur. Item; idem Augustinus de penitencia, Qualem te Dominus in- 
denerit cum vocat, talem pariter et judicat. Thes be gret terabyll sentens 
to be had in memory ; in so myche that Holy Sent Jerom seythe ‘ In all’ 
my accyons wher y* I ete or drynk, or prey, or stody, or in any othyr holy 
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pastyme, ever more my mend ys on 4 thynges; fyrst, y' my days be 
schort; 24 Dethe drawythe nere; the 84, my 3end ys dubbytabyll and 
dowtffull ; ye 4, my departyng peynfull and my reward peyne or joye. 
Now morover a nother lesson is to you to be notyd and γ᾽ ys thys, how to 
ordyr your selfe in this tyme of this gret scisme in the Chyrche of God, 
how to honor our Lord God most principall to hys plesyr, and what 
person nexte in degre. Of y's mater I will not gretly intret by cawsse I 
schewyd my good godson Sir Thomas Halle, well and properly lernyd, 
desyeryng to kepe in mend y**ij artycles ; γὸ ffyrst is the dew understond- 
yng of y's article Credo in sanctam ecclesiam Catholicam; the 2% γὸ 4 
commawment, wiche is Honora patrem tuum et matrem, aut honora 
parentes. In thesse wt y* appertynens I avisse yow, good dowter, sobyrly 
dev‘ly and descretly prey 3e to all myty God for grace and leve yow to 
discrete and tawt fathyrs, as Mr. Doctor Boknam, and Mr D. Warner my 
good frendes and Mastyres ffor to ansswer in thes forseid artycles; it ys 
my stody nyght and day. Yff any man or person will reson with yow 
what name of person take 3e next Almyty God, seye 3e no more but 
Credo ecclesiam sanctam Catholicam. I prey Jesu helpe and our Lady to 
worschype althynge yt is admyttyd be our mothyr Holy Chyrche, ex- 
septe othyr devote doctors passyng my lernyng, quia non est discipulus 
supra magistrum. As ἃ presoner reynyd at the barre ther, stondyng be 
twyx ij jugys, havyng ij nakyd swordys, oon off dethe off body ffor a 
lyttyll whyle, but the othyr ys off lyff and dethe in peyne everlastyng. 
And thys was y° answer Mr More knyte! to Mr Cromwell when he cam 
ffrom the Tower toward hys place off exsecucyon, thys was hys answer :— 
‘I had rathyr put my lyff off body to suffyr peyne ffor a lyttyll seson then 
my sely sowle to perryche ffor ever &c.’ Now, good lady dowter, 36 schall 
understond yt I was famylyar in a qweyntans off ij honorabill persons, y* 
ys to sey, for y® spiritualte my lord byschoppe off Rochester, by y's tokyn 
y' we were scollers togethyr in Cambrydge off one forme and off one 
parryche, and for a lyttyll pastime I myght speke to hym owt off my 
chambyr wyndow in to hys chamber wyndow. We were batchelures of 
arte to gythyr and mastres of arte to gythyr, and bothe off on day. 
Item, as ffor Sir Tomas More, he was my paryschener at London. I 
erystynyd hym ij goodly chyldern. I berryd hys ffyrst wyff, and w' in 
a monythe after he cam to me on a Sonday at nyte late and ther he 
browt me a dyspensacyon to be marryd y® next Monday w* owt any 
banys axyng; and as I understond sche is 3ett a lyff. Thys Mr More 
was my gostly chyld; in hys confessyon to be so puyr, so clene, with 
gret stody, delyberacion and devocyon, I never hard many swche; a 
gentylman off gret lernyng, bothe in lawe, art and dyvynite, havyng: 
no man leke now a lyff off a layman. Item, a gentylman off στοῦ 
sobyrnesse and gravyte, one cheff off ye Kynges Cownsell. Item, a gen- 
-tylman off lyttyll refeccyon and marvelus dyet. He was devoyte in hys 
dyvyne servys, and what more, kepe yow thys prevyly to your selff, he 
ware a gret heyer next hys skynne, in so myche yt my mastres marvelyd 
wher hys schyrtes was weschyd. Item, y's mastres hys wyff desyryd me 
to counsell to put γ' hard and row schyrte off hayer and 3et is very longe, 
almost.a twelmonythe or sche knew thys haburyon off heyyr; yt tamyd 


1 So in MS., without a verb. 


. 
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hys fflesche tyll y® blod was sene in hys clothys &c. Wherffor 3e may 
perseyve yt a wretche as I am -schuld nott disdeyne to attenuat my synfull 
carren and carcasse ὅθ. The residue off my purpos I schall wryte, partly 
in Sir Hewsons letter and a parte in my godsons letter. And thus ffar 
yow well and prey ffor us, me and my brothyrn, for as 3ett we leve in 
ffere and dred; ther be but ij weys, oon ffor pleser off body, and y* ys 
the comon wey off στοῦ perrell, but y® othyr for soyle, yt is y* poynt. 


Addressed: To my good lady and madam dam Kateryn Max, ffrom 
your lover and ffrend and ffather, Dan John Bouge. He dewell in the 
Charterhows off Axholme be 3ond Hulle. 

Endorsed: A lettre sent to Dame Katheryn Manne by Dane John 
Bouge. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF ARCHIBSHOP LAUD AND CHARLES I. 


I. A letter of Archbishop Laud to the city of Edinburgh. 

This letter, which is not printed in Laud’s works, but which 
satisfies me of its authenticity after a very careful comparison with 
several manuscript letters from the archbishop in the possession of 
St. John’s College, which are clearly in the handwriting of the 
same secretary, came into my possession by purchase on the dis- 
persion of the collection of a late Edinburgh antiquarian. It is 
endorsed as received by the city of Edinburgh, ‘ultimo maw 1637.’ 
Only the signature is autograph. 

Sar Χο; 

After my hearty Commendacons &c! I haue received yor Letters of 
Apr. 8. Concerning yt Augmentation, & payment of yt Minist's stipends, 
wh T am heartily sorry any man should stick at. And for my part I hope, 
the dangers wilbe better mynded, than to give impediment to so good a 
Worke. Howsoev' I haue according to yot Desires moov’d His Matie, 
who hath taken order w® my L. Trer. & the Clark Register for y® settling 
of that Busines. By whom now at theire returne I doubt not. but you will 
receive good contentment. 

And now I must desire of you that you will hasten as much as may be, 
all that is to be done on yo" part about §. Giles’s Church, & y™ New 
Churches, w°® you are to Build, that his Matie may see how carefull you 
are in this particular about y® Cathedrall and y° other Churches; & be 
y® more ready thereupon to gratify you of that Citty in such other Suites 
as you may at any time haue to make unto Him. Thus not doubting of 
yor Care, & forwardnes herein, I leave you to God’s blessed protection, & 
rest Yo" very lovinge friende W. Cant. 


Lambeth. May 15. 1637. 


His maties expresse pleasure is that in all things concerning the Cathe- 
drall, & y® other Churches now to be built you doe follow the Directions’ 
(for γ forme) of my L. of St Andrews, & y® Bishop and Deane of Edin-_ 
borough. And His Maties pies likewise is that y® Clark gsr give 
his best Assistance. : : 
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II. Two letters of Charles I-to St. John’s- Cotsen Oxford. 
These are inserted in the college register. 


CHARtzs R. (τ : ι 
Trusty & Welbeloved Wee greete you well. Wee are soe well 

satisfyed wt" your readynesse & Affection to Our Seruice, that Wee cannot 
doubt but you ‘will take all occasions to expresse the same. And as Wee 
are ready to sell or engage any of Our Land soe Wee have melted down 
our Plate for the payment of Our Army raysed for Our defence and the 
perseruacion of the kingdome. And having received seuerall quantityes of 
Plate from divers of our louing Subts Wee have removed our Mint hither 
to our Citty of Oxford for the coyning thereof. And Wee do hereby 
desire you that you will send unto Vs all such plate of what kind soever 
w°) belongs to your Colledge, promising you to see the same iustly repayd 
unto -you after the rate of ὅδ the ounce for white and 58 6? for guilt Plate as 
soon as God shall enable Vs, for Assure yourselves Wee shall neuer let 
Persons of whom Wee haue soe great a Care to suffer for their Affection 
unto Vs but shall take speciall order for the repayment of what you have 
already lent to Vs according to Our promise, And alsoe of this you now 
lend in Plate, well knowing it to bee the Goods of your Colledge, that you 
ought not to alien, tho noe man will doubt but in such a case you may 
lawfully lend to assist your King in such visible necessity. And Wee 
haue entrusted Our trusty and Welbeloved Sir William Parkhurst, Knt, 
and Thomas Bushell Esq, officer of Our Mint or either of them to 
receive the said plate from you, who, upon weighing thereof shall give 
you a Receipt under their or one of their hands for the same. And Wee 
assure Ourselves of your very great willingness to gratify Vs therein since 
besides the more publique Considerations you cannot but know how much 
yourselves are concerned in Our sufferings. And Wee shall always 
remember this particular Seruice to your Aduantage. Given at our Court 
at Oxford this 6 day of January 1642. 

. To our trusty and welbeloved the President and Fellows of St Johns 
Colledge in Our University of Oxon. 


The register of the college records the unanimous agreement of 
the president and fellows to comply with the king’s request, and 
the receipt of Sir William Parkhurst for 176 Ibs. 9 οζ. 10 dwt. of 
‘white plate’ and 48 lbs. 7 oz. 10 dwt. of “ gilt plate.’ 


(2.) 

This second letter is also inserted in the college register, but 
there is no record of the answer returned, probably because the 
request was not made to the Sones as a corporate body, but. to. 
individual members of it. 


Cuartes R. . », diy ie Cen 

Trusty and Welbeloved Wee greet you well. Wee doe wt great 
Unwillignes renew Our desires of trouble & charge to any persons from 
whom Wee haue rec? such ample testimonyes of their duty and affeccion 
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‘as we confess to haue rec’ from you. ‘But Wee are confident you doe 
‘enough understand your owne wellbeing to be so much Comprehended in 
Ours that you will upon all occasions extend the utmost of your abilityes 
to assist Us, And therefore Wee haue thought fitt to impart a busines to 
you, wherein all well-affected persons about.Vs, haue expressed great 
redine’ and allacrity to serue Vs, in undertaking severally to pay soe many 
of Our foot ‘Soldiers at four shillings the weeke (for one moneth) as they 
think fitt, in w°" wttout any great burthen to themselves they aduance 
Our Service in a very considerable degree. Wee doe hereby recomend 
the considetacion to you πόὐ doubting but ‘you will so farr express your- 
selves this way, that Wee shall not be disappointed of Our Expectacoi. 
‘Wee doe assure you in the word of a King that this charge shall lye on 
you but one moneth beyond w* you shall not need to feare it shall be 
comended to you. And Our pleasure is that you retorne the names of the 
severrall members of your Colledge who shall subscribe w their subscrip- 
‘cons (for Wee expect this supply from particulers not from the publique 
stock, wt Wee belieue to be exhausted already for Our ayde) to Our 
-Chauncello™ of Our Excheq® within two dayes after the receipt of this 
‘Our lre, that he may present the same to Vs, & soe Wee maye be 
informed of the particular who in this Our Extremity are soe sensible of 
-Vs.. And soe Wee bid you heartily farewelle. Given at Our Court at 
Oxford this 27 day of June 1643. 

ἦν, To Our trusty and welbeloued the President and Ffellowes of St John’s 
Colledge. 


᾿ Two other letters interesting in connexion with the history 
of the university during the period of the Rebellion are. also 
inserted in the college register. The first, dated 3 Nov. 1646, 
-is an order from ‘the committee of the house of commons touch- 
‘ing:the breach of the articles,’ ordering that tenants shall pay 
their dues to the college ‘according to the articles of the treaty 
‘for the surrender’ of the city, ‘ notwithstanding any restraint or 
‘order of any committee of parliament to the contrary.’ The 
‘second, which is dated 20 Jan. 1647, is an order to the commission 
for the reformation of the university of Oxford for thé removal of 
‘Dr. Baylie from the presidency of the college as ‘being adjudged 
guilty of high contempt by denial of authority of parliament.’ 
‘The vice- -president i is required to publish this order to the college. 
W. Η. Huron. 


WILLIAM GOFFE THE REGICIDE! a. 


In the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ vol. xxii.; John Goffe 
“(born about 1610), Stephen Goffe (born 1605), and ‘William Goffe 
the regicide (date of birth not given) are 811 said to be sons of 
‘Stephen Goffe, rector of Stanmer, in Sussex.’ Whatever authority 
there may be for this statement, the documents recently discovered 
‘at Haverfordwest leave no doubt that William Goffe was a native of 
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that town, whilst the following extracts from the mayor’s accounts 
of 1614 and 1615 show that in those years a Mr. Goffe, presumably 
the father of the regicide, was connected with Haverfordwest :— 


1614. Pd to one Μ' Stivens a preacher who cam from 
Ireland in Μ' Goffe’s absence & preached , xs. 
To M* Burton the preacher for the like . eo 
1615. bestowed on ij preachers fr. preaching on a 
sabboth daie M* Goffe then in London—to 
either vs. . ¢ 3 ‘ ° ᾿ » "κ8ι 


This Mr. Goffe was either incumbent or lecturer at St. Mary’s, 
Haverfordwest. A later entry states that Mr. John Barlow, mayor 
in 1628, paid ‘to Mr. Goffe, the preacher, 11. These entries 
appear to supply the link needed to complete the evidence that 
connects the son of the rector of Stanmer with Haverfordwest. 
Probably in 1628 Mr. Goffe was visiting his old home. 

As for the regicide himself, in the early part of 1652 the corpora- 
tion of Haverfordwest forwarded a petition to the parliament asking 
for relief from the crushing burden of the army assessment. The 
steadily increasing amount of the military tax, and its alleged unfair 
apportionment had been the subject of frequent remonstrances. 
‘Cromwell, before he sailed from Milford Haven for Ireland in 1649, 
had promised to do his best for a town which had been staunch in its 
‘loyalty to the parliament ; but the Scottish war followed upon the 
conquest of Ireland, and nothing had come of the lord general’s 
intercession. Meanwhile a great calamity had befallen the town. 
According to tradition the plague was brought to Haverfordwest on 
a market day by sailors from a vessel lying in Milford Haven. It 
appears to have been almost confined to the town and to two or three 
villages on the northern shore of the harbour. Haverfordwest was 
in a wretched plight. The markets had been closed, and the fairs 
had been removed toa village about six miles off, and a cordon had 
been drawn around the town. Yet there had been no remission of 
‘taxation, and a rate of ten shillings in the pound had proved in- 
‘sufficient to meet the demands of the military authorities. 

_ ‘I pray,’ wrote Mr. Thomas Cozens, a lawyer, then in London, to 
his friends at home, ‘the Lord will remove his hand and our sins, 
and I hope in the Lord the parliament will remove their taxes.’ To 
this lawyer was intrusted the management of the petition, which was 
accompanied by letters to Cromwell, Harrison, oe Lenthal, 
_and others. . 

The following paragraph is taken from the instructions for- 
warded to him by the mayor and corporation in March 1653 :— 


᾿ς That if you think fitt that the Case of the towne be delivered unto 
‘some friends in writing, or that the same may be printed—and Colonell 
‘Pride and Colonell Gough being borne in the towne and were at the siege 
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.of Pembrocke, to be acquainted therewith and their assistance to be 
desired. 


The letter from the corporation to ‘ their much-honoured friend 
Colonel William Goffe,’ 1 March 165}, contains the following 
‘sentence : — 


The love that you were pleased to show towards this towne (being 
your native place) at your last being here (for wch wee blesse God for 
you) have emboldened us to praie your assistance in promoting our sd. 
grevance and petition to the Parliament and to endeavour our redresse 
hereon. ᾿ 


A few weeks later the mayor, who was Mr. Cozens’s father-in- 
law, found it necessary to go himself to London to plead for the 
wretched town. On 3 May he wrote to the town council :— 


Upon Thursdaie last by the means of Colonell Goffe I presented the 
petition of the towne to the Lord Generall himself in his withdrawing 
chamber (M* Perrott and my son-in-law beinge there) who caused the 
same to be read. and afterwards he willed it should be delivered to 
Major Genrall Harrison, & he that day should put him in mind of it in 
the howse. .ὄ 


Harrison was unable to attend the house that day, and so the 
mayor went again ‘to the Lord Genrall whoe I finde very willing to 
further the business and soe we are still waytinge an opportunitie.’ 

The mayor’s account of expenses for the year 1648 includes 
1l. 6s. 6d. expended on 1 June, ‘ when Lift. Coll. Goffe came to 
towne, pd for a dinner bestowed on him and his company and for 
wyne & beare & Syder.’ — . 

When ‘ Coll. Pryde’ came to the town on 7 July, a few days before 
the surrender of Pembroke, three shillings was paid for a ‘ pottle of 
sack.’ These extracts are conclusive as to the birthplace of Goffe. 
There is, however, no necessary contradiction between them and 
the statements in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ The 
rector of Stanmer may have been residing at Haverfordwest when 
his son William was born, and have afterwards obtained his Sussex 
living. The name Goffe (or Gough) was formerly more frequent in 
Pembrokeshire than it is at present; but the only bearer of it that 
Ihave been able to discover in the rate books of the early Stuart and 
Commonwealth periods was ‘ Balthazar Goffe, tailor.’ 

The statement as to Pride is, on the face of it, equally explicit, 
but his reception at Haverfordwest was limited to a bottle of wine 
at the cost of the town, and no other trace of the name has been as 
yet found in the municipal papers.' 


1 According to Mercurius Elencticus of 3 Sept. 1649, ‘ Collonel John Pride, [was] a 
beggar, borne in a village called Ashcot, three miles from Glastonbury in the countie 
of Sommerset: he kept for divers years together a heard of swine for one Frye in that 
Parish ; his dame as yet living and her name Phillippa Frye; who, when her servant 
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Still it is worth noting that in ‘Joshua Sprigg’s list of parlia- 
mentary officers they both appear in Colonel Harley’s regiment— 
Pride as lieutenant-colonel-and Goffe as captain—while among the 
signatures to the death-warrant of the king their names stand next 
each other. Is it impossible that Pride as well as his brother-in- 


arms was a native of ‘ Little England beyond Wales’ ? 
' James ῬΗΠ1ΡΒ. 


SOME CORRESPONDENCE OF THURLOE AND MEADOWE. 


᾿ When I was recently visiting New Zealand, Sir George Grey was 

kind enough to tell me of the existence of some original Cromwell 
papers_in the free library at Auckland, an institution which owes 
much of its value to the generosity of Sir George himself. 

T lost no time in following up the hint, and found what appeny 
to be— 

a. Four original (or possibly, duplicate) letters by Thurloe. 

b. Ten by Meadowe. 

c. An original treaty between Richard Cromwell and the States- 
General (ξ δ July 1659). 
' As these documents have not previously been printed, a short 
account of them may be of some little interest, though they do not 
contain. anything of special value. One would naturally have 
expected to find them among the T'hurloe Papers. 
_ In the year 1657 war was raging between Denmark and 
Sweden, where the restless Charles Gustavus had succeeded to 
Queen Christina. Both countries were allies of England, Sweden 
by the Whitelock treaty of 1654, Denmark by a treaty of West- 
minster concluded in the same year.” Moreover, their quarrel 
threatened to disturb the Protector’s great scheme of a northern 
protestant league. .He was naturally most anxious to see the com- 
batants on friendly terms. 
_ In March 1657 therefore, Mr. ἜΘΎΣΤ Sir Philip) Meadowe ὃ 
was instructed to visit Denmark with the object of bringing about a 
peace.t . After some delay he reached Elsinore in September, and 
soon obtained an interview with the Danish king at Copenhagen. 
His mission was received with apparent favour, but Thurloe, who 


Pride left her service and would goe to London, caused a purse bee made for him in 
that parish, whereby she got for him between fourty and fifty shillings, with which he 
came up to London and served a brewer in carrying of firkins, runing of errands and 
such like.’ Llencticus is given to the practice of telling a lie with a circumstance, 
but the clue is worth following up by any one interested in Pride’s antecedents.— 
Ed. £.H.R. 

2 Jenkinson, Treaties, i 1. 75. 

3 He had previously (1655) been the Protector’s ambassador at Lisbon, and had 
had a narrow escape of assassination. 

4 Thurloe, vi. 119. 
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suspected secret complications, sent him fresh instructions which 
imply a doubt of the cordiality of Denmark. His suspicion was 
to a certain extent justified ; for after Sweden had obtained sub- 
stantial successes at Warsaw and Fredericksode® (?), Jephson, 
the English resident at Hamburg, wrote that while Charles Gus- 
tavus was willing to accept the mediation of England, Denmark 
held ουὐ Here comes in the first letter of the series, written, 
apparently, by Thurloe to Meadowe, though there is no signature 
or address. (I think that Thurloe rarely signed his letters.) It 
is the work of a true diplomat. Thurloe has discovered the exist- 
ence of a league between Denmark, Poland, and Brandenburg. 
He suspects the influence of ‘ the Muscovite,’ and even adds—‘ You 
say nothing of the king of Hungary, with whom the Swedes affirm 
the king of Denmark is in a strict league.’ He fears that Hungary 
will invade Holstein at the invitation of Denmark. This letter is 
dated 27 Nov. 1657. 

Letters 2 and 8 are both apparently by Thurloe, and both bear 
date 18 December. One is (I think) to Meadowe, informing him 
of the despatch of an agent (? Downing) to Holland, the other, 
seemingly, to Jephson in Hamburg, saying: ‘I informed you by 
my former letter that H. H. had promised 30,000/., by monthly 
payments. One month is past, but no payment, which ‘he ” speaks: 
so freely of, and of the great disappointment which his master’s. 
affairs are put under thereby, that truly his expressions are hardly 
borne.’ The ‘he’ seems to be Frischendorp, or ‘ Frohendorf,’ the. 
ambassador from the king of Sweden, to whom Cromwell had 
apparently promised a subsidy, partly to induce a peace with 
Denmark, partly to urge him to designs against Austria and 
Spain. There was no parliament sitting at the time, which pro- 
bably accounts for Cromwell’s inability to fulfil his promise. 

The successes of Sweden were so rapid, that Frederick III was. 
at last obliged to make peace ὃ almost under the walls of Copenhagen, 
and Meadowe wrote urging his own recall, promising to take the 
question of compensation to Holstein on his way home.® 

But Thurloe was uneasy about the plans of Charles Gustavus, 
and No. 4 (28 March 1658), apparently to Jephson, betrays 
anxiety as to their real meaning. Jephson, who was a soldier, 
seems to have urged the bold policy of forcing the States to join 
the northern league against Austria, by excluding them from 
the Baltic till they consented. But Thurloe, or his master, 
resolved on the milder course of sending Meadowe as envoy extra- 


5 Ibid. vi. 509, 533, 545. 

6 Should this be Fredericksort in Schleswig—Norway and Denmark being then 
under one crown? (see letters 7 and 9). 

7 Thurloe, vi. 628. 

5 Treaty of Roeskild, 26 Feb. 1654. ® Thurloe, vi. 802, 839, 851, 
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ordinary to take part in- the pending negotiations for a treaty 
between Sweden and Poland.'® His instructions were (amongst 
other things) to urge the cession of (West) Prussia by Poland to 
Sweden, and, at all costs, to exclude Austria from the treaty." 

At this point a batch of the new letters comes in. In Nos. 5 and 
6 (20 and 21 April 1658) Meadowe writes, in apparent ignorance 
of his new commission, that the Holstein business still drags, and 
that the Dutch are being urged by their ambassador at Copenhagen 
to declare war against Sweden.. Thurloe is warned not. to believe 
the news sent by Needham (the writer for Mercurius Politicus), which 
is carefully prepared for him by the Dutch ambassador’s secretary. 
In Νο. 7 we see that new complications have arisen. Charles 
Gustavus has made a truce with Russia and induced that power to 
insult both Poland and Denmark, of the state of which latter country 
Meadowe gives a lamentable picture, prophesying its speedy annexa- 
tion by Sweden. But the Holstein business is apparently finished, 
for the duke sends to Cromwell a letter of thanks for his mediation. 

Letters 8 and 9, written from Hamburg, evidently refer to the 
new mission, for they urge the remittance of the Swedish subsidy, 
which Cromwell, after his final rupture with Parliament, is still less 
able to pay than before. No. 9 also announces the contemplated 
election of the king of Hungary (Leopold) to the empire. No. 10 
(22 June 1658) sends news of a renewal of hostilities between 
Sweden and Denmark. No. 12 (6 July) announces that the king of 
Sweden has promised Meadowe an interview at Kiel, but expresses 
great fears as to the result of the news that Cromwell cannot pay 
the subsidy. 

No. 13 (12 July), written from Oldesloe, between Hamburg and 
Lubeck, gives an account of Meadowe’s interview with Charles 
‘Gustavus, which had just taken place. The king complained of the 
treachery of Brandenburg, which had entered into a secret alliance 
with Poland, and was assisted by a Dutch fleet in the Baltic. In 
revenge, the king threatened to join with Neuburg in an attack. on 
Cleve, which had been allotted to Brandenburg in 1624. (This would, 
of course, revive a very pretty quarrel.) But there was something 
of greater importance in the impending vacancy. of the throne of 
Poland by the death of the childless John Casimir. Russia and 
Austria might be permitted to share the plunder, but on no account 
would Sweden allow Brandenburg to touch the spoil. Finally, Charles 
Gustavus had been inclined to regard the quarrel with parliament 
as a very inadequate ground for the failure of the subsidy. 


The king told me He wondered His Highness my master so prudent 
& experienced a prince took no more effectual care to extricate Himself 
out of those necessities. And that He who had Atchieved so many brave 


~ 1© Thurloe, vii. 49. τοῖν ἂν ρα, VR64, 
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Actions though accompanied with manifold dangers should now at last 
scruple that which would be his best & most visible securitie. 


_ Evidently the constitutionalism of Sweden was only skin deep, 
and Charles XII a worthy representative of his grandfather. 

No. 14 (16 Aug. 1658), the last of the series, is written from 
Wismar, ard announces the definite outbreak of hostilities between 
Sweden and Denmark. But England had renewed her treaty with 
the former in the previous month, and did not cease her efforts to 
put an end to the strife of the northern kings. France joined in the 
attempt, which was ultimately successful in the year 1659,'* Mea- 
dowes having a commission to the Sound in that year, but being 
superseded by four definitive commissioners, who included Admiral 
Montague and Algernon Sydney. 

I have not been able to trace the history of the other Auckland 
document, which professes to be a treaty made for the purpose of 
including the three surviving Hanse towns—Lubeck, Bremen, and 
Hamburg—in a former treaty made between Hngland and the 
United Provinces. The latter power had always been jealous of 
the Hanse, and had endeavoured to exclude it from the negotia- 
tions of 1654.'5 But it would appear that the towns were ulti- 
mately recognised by the peace.'* The ‘Tractatus’ alluded to in 
this document was probably then the new treaty made between 
France, England, and the United Provinces on $4 May 1659." 

Utrinque conventum et conclusum est quod in Tractatu pacis, 
Unionis, et confoederationis inter serenissimum Celsissimum Dominum 
Protectorem Reipublicae Angliae Scotiae et Hiberniae &c. ab una parte, ac 
Celsos et potentes Dominos Ordines Generales Unitarum Provinciarum ab 
altera, includentur et comprehendentur Civitates Hanseaticae, Lubeca, 
Brema, et Hamburgum, cum omnibus suis Civibus, Incolis, et bonis 
eorum; Actum Westmonasterij, et a Commissarijs Celsitudinis Domini 
Protectoris, ibidemq Dominorum Ordinum Generalium Foederatarum 
provinciarum extra ordinem Legatis subsignatum, 3° July 1659. 


H. LawkeEnce, Pres. (L. 8.) Wat. SrrickLanp (L. 5.) 

P. Lye (L. 8.) H. Beverninak, H, H. B. (L. 5.) 
J. LamBert (L. 5.) Wit". Nrevpoort (L. 5.) 

G. PickEerinG (L. 8.) CLEER (?) JéNaEsTauy (L. 5.) 


K. MountaeukE (L. 5.) 


I note that about this time Lubeck appears to have been 
anxious to remove an impression created in England by one Captain 
Patrick Hay, to the effect that the town was giving help to the 
Stuarts."© This course might be the more necessary that the Hanse 
had formerly been suspected of dealings with the royalists, probably 

12 See treaties in Jenkinson, i. 101-111. 
13 Thurloe, i. 455, 461, 496. 


‘* See letter of Richard Bradshaw to Thurloe, 16 May 1654. Thurloe, ii. 283. 
15 Dumont, vi. ii. 252. ἢ 16 Thurloe, vii. 641. 
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to annoy the States, which, after the death of the prince of Orange, 
had become decidedly republican.” 

As to the authenticity of the letters, I see that a note upon. 
No. 6 professes that the translation of the cyphers therein was. 
made by Thomas Birch in 1755. This is probably the editor of 
the Thurloe papers, which appeared in 1742. Possibly-these letters. 
were shown to him after the publication, and_too late, therefore,, 
for them to appear in the collection. 

I append copies of the letters kindly made by a gentleman en- 
gaged in the library at Auckland. 

Epwarp JENKs. 


1. Secretary Thurloe to Mr. Meadowe. 


Sir,—I have received y"s of the 15 instant from Copenhagen and anr 
satisfied (havinge alsoe received the same Intelligence from severall other 
places) w® what you write concerning the league betweene Denmark 
Brandenburg & Poland; and its possible & I believe that war was not 
undertaken by Intelligence wth the Muscovite ; but that hinders not but 
there may have been a league made since that time τ Muscovia. 

You say nothinge of the Kinge of Hungarye wtt whome the Swedes 
affirme the King of Denmark is in a strict league, & y* its resolved that: 
the Poles & K. of Hungary are in conjunction to enter Holstein & 
Jutland upon the Invitation of the Dane w“ if true does strongly suppose 
that there is a leggue between them & such that both sides are obliged 
not to make peace w'rout each other. These things are to be very 
narrowly enquired into & y® utmost certainty had thereof. It very much 
concerns his Highness sae to be deceived herein & to know whether the 
Dane ; will [join] wt* y° Swede w is certainly best for the Interest of 
the Dane & why should he entangle himself in y® warre wt? Poland ἃ 
Austria & put himself upon their bottom whereas he may not only have 
a peace but sufficient security for y® keeping of it & if he will thus treate 
he will finde his Highness not only a strong but a certayne friende. 7 
believe the Dutch he knows best the good he got by it, but I am sure that 
he will find England a certain constant friend to him w urgency you 
say that the Dutch are in better creditt in yt Court than formerly, & would 
yet be better if ye Danes were sure of y® friendship of England. What is it 
that will give him that assurance, for I know he may be sure of it if he 
will & y® way to it is to separate from Poland ὦ y* popish parties, w 
you are to take all opportunities to insinuate & to know what it is that 
he would desire of y's State, to assure him of his- Highness goodwill, & 
I am confident a separate treatie would sooner restore the Provinces 
he hath lost than y° assistance w°" the Poles & Hungarians are like to 
give him will do. 

And in case the Poles or king of Hungary or either of them should 
come with their Army into Holstein & Jutland, do you think we shall be 
alarmed w such neighbours who, if once they got a footing in these parts, 
will not easily be got out from thence again, It being γὸ old Designe of the 
Emperiall House to get these Countryes & to ——? you thé baltique sea under 


17 Thurloe, i. 596. 
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pretence of giving ayde to γὸ Καὶ of Denmark. The sum of all is this that 
you must use y® utmost endeay' to procure y° K. of D. to accept of a treatye, 
& for to dispose him it may begin w** all y® speed it may be f*!® concerns 
not him only but —— ? & all γ᾽ protestants that a peace be made between 
those 2 crowns alone w*® his Highness will contribute all his endeavour 
to effect, & if it cannot be, he will finde his help necessary to take such 
{means ?] as may be for y° common good and to prevent as much as may 
be y° founding of the popish Interest especially γὸ preservation of his own 
advantages which will be endangered if the Poles come down into Holstein 
& Jutland. It is already spoken how convenient γὸ Poles may be trans- 
ported out of the Ebur into England or Holland. 

I have received all y™s mentioned in y'* of y° 7 instant, we have no 
newes here Mardyke is still much threatned by the Spanyards its still 
kept out of their hands & is more likely to be now an end. The Dutch 
Fleet is returned from Portugal w™ some few prizes not at all consider- 
able I hear they are very weary of the warre Colo. Downing is-going to 
Holland to mediate a peace between Portugal & Holland & advise and 
attend affairs of Denmark & Sweden I rest 
---, 27" of Nov. 1657. Yt Assured friend 
; to serve you. 


2. Secretary Thurloe to Mr. Meadowe. 


Sir,—I had none from you by the last post this hath brought me two 
the one of the 22 & the other of the 29 of November. In both w* you 
give us some better hope of a peace betweene Sweden & Denmarke than 
formerly the King of Denmark secminge to enclyne to a separate treatie 
w'h Sweden w*' you are by all means possible to cherish and though the 
difficulty you mention be something yet y‘ artifice may be provided against 
well enough & I suppose it were not impossible to secure that fear by 
obliging y® K. of Sweden not to treat wt Poland if yt ye K of Denmark 
would declare his mind init & fix himself upon those resolutions. Besides 
{ can assure you yt the K of Sweden doth declare to H.H. in the most 
serious manner that he doth really intend a peace w hym & major 
Generall Jopson writes by this post that the Swede will give another offer 
of a treatie with Denmark in these terms 1 That γὸ matter to be treated 
upon shall be only such as relates to those 2 powers but that the King of 
Poland or any other prince may send their ministers in relation to their 
owne Interests 2 the peace to be between the Crowns of Denmark & 
Sweden 3 he will admit the mediation of the Dutch on condition they 
ratifie the treatie of Elbinge first. As to the terms w** you mention as 
w the Kinge of Denmark is willing to make a peace I know not y® 
minde of y® Swede therin I have something sounded his Ministers here 
but they (as I believe) are not instructed therein, I suppose you will write 
to M. Generall Jopson in y* p.ticular who possiblie may in some measure 
be able to obtayne y® knowledge of y® K. of Swedens intentions. All that 
can be said to you upon this subject is that you carry y'self according 
to the [grounds ? ] you have hitherto proceeded upon . . 

-Mr Downinge embarques-the next Monday for Holland instructed to 
enclyne the States Generall to a treatie endeavour’ to make a peace 
αν 086 the Swedes & Dane separately and I think it is their Interest to 
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doe I am sure its yt of y® protestant Interest & I very much wonder y* the 
Dutch (ἢ you) should promote the Contrary Counsells. 

We have been here very much alarmed about Mardyke & its certain the 
enemy did intend to attaque it but the good condition the place is in did 
discourage them & I believe they have for y® present layed aside those 
thoughts 

The Cavalier partie doe threaten us wt" a new Insurrection & we are 
certainly preparing for it but I trust the Lord will prevent them. The 
print will let you know who are appointed of the other house. This is all 


the newes wee have here. I rest 
Y* very affect. friend 
Whitehall Dec. 18 1657 


8. Secretary Thurloe to Major-General Jephson (‘ Jopson’). 


Sir,—After the last post was gone I received yours of the 30 of 
November & this weeke I have rec? another from you dated 7* of November ' 
from Wismar, I suppose it should have been the 7'* of December And 
truely I am now in some hope from what I find in y"s as alsoe in 2 letts 
I received from Mt Meadowe this post of a peace between those 2 northern 
kings you write that γὸ K. of Sweden will make another tender of a treatie 
to y° Dane and Mr. Meadowe writes that γὸ Dane inclyneth to a treatie w'® 
y° Swede separately without including y° Pole sayinge that y® Pole hath 
already failed with him in essentialities but that w he fears is that 
the K. of Swedland is not real in his intentions to a peace but y* he 
intends a treatie w® y® K. of Denmark publiquely & to hold him in 
hand whilst he makes a peace wt ye Pole privately we he sayth will 
be very easily done after yt he hath separated himself from y® Pole by 
treating without him I think it will not be hard for the King of Sweder 
to serve himself w'tout that fraud, I further observe in Mt Meadowe’s 
his letter yt ye K. of Denmark is fearfull there will be no Agree* about the. 
Terms of y® peace; those wc he expresseth himself content w are 
these, That there be an Amnesty of what is past restitution on both sides 
Jeupterland ἃ Brufford on this side Holstein & Jutland on the other the 
former Treaty to be received & a way opened for [redressing grievances ?} 
especially those relating to y® Baltique Sea. I suppose Mt Meadowe hath 
writt to you at large about these things & I judge it very conducible to the 
peace if you could obteyne Knowledge of what the Swede will expect upon 
this Treatye & certifie Mt Meadowe thupon for truely I am satisfied 
that if the Dane thought he would have any tolerable terms he would 
treat separately I suppose it may be difficult for ye Swede to part with 
Holstein & Jutland , having obteyned Frederickssode but if he restore 
not these how can he expect Bremensford what if there should be a resti- 
tution on both sides & the Dane be obliged to give the Swede soe many 
horse & foot upon the conclusion of the peace to enable him to prosecute 
the warre in other places & this by way of satisfaction for his losses by 
meanes of the warre but I would not have these things mentioned as the 
sense here this being but a discourse to you. You will receive herewt" a 
coppy of a paper w°" was delivered into the Swedish ministry here wh.upon 
nothing is yet done, they having not made any mention thereof since they 
received it you will see it lays a foundation of a treatye for y® vantage of 
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the protestants. If ye Kinge be disposed to the same thinge you may take 
occasion to tell hym that this is but an essay and is intended only as a 
foundation to begin upon & if he please to declare himself for the general 
good you are authorised & charged to perfect it with him. I- have .had 
many other discourses with Mons. Frohendorf one of his ministers here 
whom I find a very ready man but am somewhat doubtful how he.repre- 
sents things to his master _ I fear the worst I informed you by my former 
letter that H H had promised £380,000 by monthly paym*s one month is 
past & none payed w“ he speaks soe freely of & of the great disappointment 
w" his master’s affairs are put under thereby that truly his expressions are 
hardly borne. This engages me to let you know the true state of y° affair, 
Its true that H. H. acquainted both my lord George Fleetwood & Mons* 
Frohendorf that he was willing to afford ye King £30,000 by 3 .paym* 
w* he hoped his owne affairs would give him leave to doe, He accordingly 
did endeavy' to procure it, but it so fell out that a great part of y° Fleet is 
come in & y* requires very great sums to pay off y° Mariners who you 
know are not to be satisfied or kept from mutinie wout their pay the 
bill I (was) buildinge upon was a very great expectation—yet we have not 
yet had:1000 soe yt we are for the present necessitated to borrow money 
to serve our owne occasions, however H H will not be wanting to doe his 
? to provide the said £30,000 wt? what speed: he may & as his 
own affairs will permitt. This long story I have told you to prevent any 
misrepresentation formed by Mons" Frohendorf who I fear is - yet 
enough for these things, & I heare lab"s to disgrace my Ld G. Fleetwood | 
with the King, πον I should much desire might be prevented by you. If 
you can perceive anything of y® kinde the[re] 10. will be a very great dis 
service to y* King’s affairs if anything of y¢ kinde should be, for whatever 
Monst Frohendorf apprehends he is beholden to him for all the ? he 
hath & you know the Interest γὸ Lord Deputy hath in y* state & if he should 
[? see his hoorn put out by other] I believe mons Frohendorp would soon 
find himself disabled ever to doe the least thing here in any of his affairs 
the truth is had it not been my Lord G. who sollicited council here 
there never had been a man obteyned hence out of the old 9. | 
leave it to you to make such use of this as. you shall find necessary. ἃ 
have troubled you. too long already ? this to assure y'self yt ye 
meaning is not to condemn you to those parts but to see what become 
of his treatye & γὸ present designe is a league & when it appears I suppose 
such resolution will be taken concerning you as will be agreeable to your 
own minde & ἜΡΟΝ the accommodation & servinge shall be charged, 
Y? mst affectblt ἃ 
faithfull βουνοῦ 


Whitehall, 18 Dec. 1657 


4, Secretary Thurloe to | Jephson ? | 


Sir,—Yrs of the 15t* instant from Lubeck arrived here last night. 
whereby I see that you have had no opportunity to speak w' the kinge of 
Sweden since he went from Wismar towards Funen or by letter to under- 
stand what his resolutions are as to. the Treaty wt* us or which way he 
will engage his arms next year now γ᾽ he hath made a peace w* the 
Dane and surely those are points w*" will very much concern us to wnder- 
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stand his minde fully in. As for the condit™s of y® treaty w* you delivered 
hym if it be not agreeable to his minde I meane in y® way & method it is 
put as possible ἐέ is not wee should be glad to knowe what he doth desire 
for his ministers here propound things almost impossible for us to doe as 
that his Highness should land an army in Westphalia & pay hym a cer- 
tayne sum of money every year for his carrying on a warre against the 
King of Hungary in Germany ὙΠ some other things as hard as these 
wbout being instructed for ought I perceive to agree to anything y* hath 
a reciprocation in it or may be for the Interests of this state either in 
trade or otherwise his Highness is willing to joine with him in the league 
against the house of Austria & Spain & to give hym the best assistance he 
is able soe as the assistance & advantage may be mutual & alsoe to draw 
in other Princes & States of the Protestant party the way whereof is fitt to 
be discoursed by hym at large and w“ would be a proper way to bring the 
States Generall into the league you speake in y's of forcinge them or else 
excludinge them from the Baltique Sea but how is it to be done & this 
side cannot do that wt"out knowing the minde of the Καὶ of Sweden thereon 
and what he is willing to doe in point of trade with us or towards them 
& how to carry it with them in all things else his ministers. here speake 
as if there were like to bea very friendly closure between y® Kinge & them 
in matt's of trade upon the treatye of Elbinge now that they see their is 
no medlinge wt» the King of Sweden in a way of opposition to hym 
w'rout engaging against us alsoe. It would be of common convenience the 
kinge would explayne himself fully in private upon these things as alsoe 
his treatye w'* Poland whether he will in truth make a peace with the 
Crowns & upon what terms. And in this it will be necessary yt H H knows 
whether his interposit™ in y° treaty might be of use to y* Kinge or not for 
in case it be a separate treatye from y® Kinge of Hungary & done with a 
minde to carry his Army into Germany H. Highness would doe all in his 
power to promote y® peace wherein it will be good for you to consider ὦ 
inform yourself about the manner of his Highness Interposition y4 from 
the side of the King of Poland w*' I suppose may be easily done if the 
Κ΄, of Sweden declares ψ' he will not treat wout H. H. be admitted as 
mediator. And further it is of absolute necessity that the Interests of this 
state be considered in y® treaty wee having a trade very considerable in 
Poland. I perceive by all your late letters that you desire very much to 
return home being wholly averse to being continued abroad as a constant 

and I must confess you were assured of the contrary when you were 
ymployed. And his Highness is very unwilling to be worse than his word 
wt you & therefore hath commanded me to signifie to you that his 
pleasure is that you use your best endeavour to speak with the king upon 
the aforesaid points as farre as you shall find it seasonable & to enlighten 
yourself as yntimately as is possible touching his mind & intentions 
thereupon that soe you may the better be able to inform H. H. thereof when 
you shall wayte upon him & this being done he gives you liberty to return 
home & you may dispose of yourself & affairs accordingly I understand by 
a letter from Mt Meadowe yt y® K. of Sweden went to Elzinburg upon 
the 8 of March from thence to Gothenburg from whence he intended to 
transport himself to Funen & soe into Pomerania & its very possible that 
he will be in those parts before γ᾽" comes to y" hands. You may take y™ own 
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liberty in y" return either from Hamburg or through y* low Countrie only 
let us know where a ship must attend for you His Highness hath thoughts 
of sendinge Mt Meadowe to succeed you it being of absolute necessity to 
have somebody constantly in yt Court & at y" Audience for taking leave 
assure y® King of the constancy of his Highness affection to him & y* yt 
return at this tyme is to give him a true & p.ticular account of the affairs in 
those pts yt H. H. may be the better able to take such resolutions as may 
be for y° com® profitt of y® protestant affairs and the p.ticular advantage 
of his Maj'Y of Sweden I ask y" p.don for sending you a letter wout my 
name to it & for the mistake in the cypher. I was forced to commit to 
another hand for want of helping myself who it seems did alsoe put more 
into cypher than was necessary both errors shall be avoided in this though 
I fear you will be put to much trouble by this long letter w** I find neces- 
sary to write & there is no venturing things of this nature but in cypher. 

I can inform you very little hence. The Cavalier p‘Y are not yet up 
they still threaten & wee still prepare against them but all sober men will 
unite in this quarrell & I hope wee shall come to a good consistency in 
the affair. 

I fear the french will lose [Hesdin] a strong town near Monitreilly 
betrayed by [La Fargue] for money to y*® Prince of Conde, w% will some- 
thing hinder the french in their intentions against Flanders this cam- 
paigne 

I rest 
Y* Most affect faithfull 


ἃ humb Sery"t 
Whitehall, 26 March 1658 


5. Mr. Meadowe to Secretary Thurloe.'® 


Right Honr!e,—This weeke I rec? from your Honour onely Duplicates 
of y® former weekes Despatches, I am hastening hence as soon as possible 
having already communicated his Highnes pleasure concerning my 
Revocation. The buisines concerning the satisfaction of ye Duke of 
Holstein is not yet finished it has proved a troublesome buisines to me, 
the Commissors on both sides cannot agree, they have made their pro- 
testations in writing & delivered them into my hands yet I hope at last 
so to bend both ends as to make them meet together His majt¢ of 
Sweden is stil at Gothenburg where he has a little parliament about him 
to whome he lately made an harangue of 2 hourss long it wil be these 
fourteen daies & upwards before he removes from thence to Jutland And 
the Spring being so backward I believe it wil be June before he begins his 
campagne. The Swedish Ambassadors tel me when they have notice of 
his removal they purpose to follow him. I send herewith a copie of an 
Article proposed by them to the Danish Commissors as that onely which 
concerns the Interests of the other States the other Articles of their 
Concept being formal & relating onely to a stricter Alliance between the 
2 Crowns the Dane demurs upon it & likes not wel to engage himself so 
far with the Swede as thereby to be interested in the differences and 
quarrels Sweden may have with other States. I have enclosed likewise 


1” Endorsed— I have deciphered the passages in this letter by the key in my hands, 
Tho. Birch, 19 April, 1755.’ 
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a petition from an honourable Ladie of this countrie which I could not 

Dutch Commsor ; 

refuse to doe though I think it signifies little. 610 leaves no meanes 
States General K. of Sweden he 15. the 

unattempted whereby to engage 602 against 550 243 266 434 veriest 
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42 97 26 14 which he sends. One time 243 28 20 47 56 50 70 that I 
express strong Discontent agst 550 another time that I am in Disgrace in 
England for consenting to a peace so disadvantageous to the Interest of 
my master with a thousand other capriccios. A man in these employ- 
ments had no need to be too tender & sensible for he may be sure when 
he has done his best he shal meet with il report as wel as good. Most of 
γ᾽ Intelligence from these parts which M* Nedham puts into his 
Politicus is made by Mons" [? Van] Bunnings *! Secretary purposely to 
cloud his Highnes in his Ministers. Mt Nedham presently swallows y® 
gudgeon and what he finds in the Dutch Corranto transplants immediately 
into his Politicus not considering that in so doing he serves the design 
ἃ interest of another Since my last bil of Exchange upon M* Noel of 
March 15 I have since drawn upon him by a bil of April 21, 248! 158 and 
shal be necessitated before I goe hence to take up 1000 dollars more. I 
beseech your Honor to take care for his reimbursement for he makes 
complaints to me that the Treasury is behind hand with him. Just now 
I received another from your Honor of April y® 918 which tels me an 
Express wil meet me at Hamburgh with further instructions 
I am Gir 
Your Honors 
Most humble & most faithful Serv™* 


' Px. MEADOWE 
Copenhagen April 215 58 


1000 foct soldiers landed this week at Elsinore which were levied in 
y° Low Countrie to serve his’ Majtie of Denmark & more are expected 


6. Mr. Meadowe to Secretary Thurloe, 


Right Honr!e,—TI have demanded Audience of his maj‘! of Denmark 
in order to take my leave but have not yet obtained it. The buisines 
which relates to the satisfaction of the Duke of Holsteyn which has 
proved more tedious & troublesome than could have been imagined is the 
principal hindrance, for I beleeve his Majti¢ is willing to delay me til that 
buisines be finished, that so upon my removal hence I may be y? better. 
able to serve him in causing the Swedish troupes to retire out of his 
countries However I press stil for Audience thereby to quicken that 
buisnes as also in reference to myself thinking long til Ibe gone. His 
Majte of Sweden is gone from Gottenburg a little up into y* country so 
that I hope to be at Gottorp before him. If it be his Highnes resolution. 
that I return not so soon for England as my Desire is & requests have 
been I shall very much want a Secretary especially now-in the absence 


- 
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of Mr Ewers. And if I be continued onely in y° same character & title 
as at present I shal not be in capacitie to doe that service which other- 
wise I might. Your Honor wil please to give order for furnishing M* 
Ewer with credits here for moneys and me at Hamburgh. This week 
produces nothing worthy communicating things remaining in the same ~ 
state. Iam Sir 
Y* Honor’s 
Most humble & Most faithful 
βουνοῦ 


Pu. MEApDowE. 
Copenhagen Apr 28" 58 


Mr Robins an Englishman and Chief Shipwright to his majtie of 
Denmark addresses y* enclosed petition to his Highnes I look on Him 
asa very honest faithful man and no doubt able in his profession. 


7. Sir Philip Meadowe to Secretary Thurloe. 


Right Honr*e,—TI arrived here at Hamburgh yesternight after a long 
& tedious march of 240 English miles with retinue & baggage through a 
wasted country besides the passage of ye two Belts. My convoys waggons 
& scarcitie of provisions through Funen Jutland & Holstein put me upon 
great but inevitable expences. I find here M" Compton with my new 
Despatches which I have received of him and the Frigat being ready to 
set sail this morning I am forced to hasten my paquet becaus I would not 
have him faile of his passage. P 

I perceive my former title of Envoyé is continued to me albeit I know 
it to be certainly tru that were my title changed it would be much to 
the advantage of his Highnes my master’s service and not the expence 
of one Dollar more. This I have formerly [written] but whether my- 
letters have been received I know not. My last from y* Honor is of the 
30 of April in which you mention onely the receipt of mine of the 
17" of Jan, A strange disorder in the conveiance for I write constantly 
every weeke and if y" Honor receives not my Letters as constantly your 
Information of Affairs in these parts must needs be broken and in- 
terrupted. 

His Majestie of Sweden is not likely to part from Gottenburg these 3 
weeks or this month the reason is he finds himself urged by no enemy and 
therefore at leisure to attend the affairs of his own kingdome and establish 
himself in his new conquests so that if your Honor think good to make 
any addition or alteration in my new Instructions I shal be necessitated 
before I can address myself to his Majti® of Sweden to stay long enough 
here to receive further. orders The Duke of Holstein tels me ’tis certified 
him from Gottenburg that there is a Truce betwixt the Muscovite & 
Sweden as y® certain forerunner of a peace and that the Muscovite has 
imprisoned the Danish Minister and put to death y® ambassador of Poland. 
I staid at Copenhagen til y® Treatie betwixt Denmark & Holstein was 
exchanged which I signed & sealed as Mediator in the same manner as 
the former betwixt Sweden & Denmark, Al things which relate to y® 
execution of y® Treatie are duly performed by y® Dane so that at my 
parting from Copenhagen I left nothing of y® nature in dispute or con- 
troversy excepting only y® Isle of Huen which I perceive the Swede is 
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resolved to have if by no other Right yet by a thing called in France le 
Droit de bienseance, The truth is it was an absolute-omission (word in 
original effaced) on y* Swede’s part not to express that Isle in the Treatie 
and now to help y® matter becaus they find that Isle commands the port 
of Landscroon and so may upon occasion be a great annoiance to them 
they are resolved to hook it in by consequence as an appurtenance of 
Soonen. And to weary out the Dane into a compliance herewith the 
Swedish forces eat stil upon his country to the inexpressible burden of 
y® people albeit the time prefixed by the treaty, for their marching of be 
lapsed a good while since. At Middlebar which is y® last Town in Funen 
towards ye little Belt I was with Gen. Wrangel who entertained me civilly 
and went along with me to shew me Fredericksoude I moved him con- 
cerning the marching of with his troupes according to y® Treatie but find 
his orders are not to budge til the Isle of Huen be delivered. 

His Majtie of Denmark at my coming of signified to me his intentions 
in testimonie of his respects to my master and obligation to myself to 
honor me with his order of the Elephant being the order which he 
himself wears as did y® former King of Poland and y® now prince of 
Nassau Accordingly two of y® Knights of y® same order were sent to in- 
vest me which they did with a blew garter an Elephant of gold er.amelled 
white and set with diamonds at y® end of it, Next day Mon’ Reetz who 
was formerly Amb. extra in England came to me from his Maj** proffer- 
ing me an annual pension in recompence of my service done that crown 
which after several compliments I absolutely refused telling him a matter 
of that nature would be liable to censure and that it was not enough for 
me to preserve my innocency but my reputation also & therefore never 
was nor would be pensioner of any prince besides my master. Whither the 
King was offended at this refusal I know not but a handsome pressent 
which had been provided for me was detained and I never received it so 
that after no smal (I think I may dare cal it so) paines & service for that 
Crown I am returned back only with an aierie title of honor which to me 
is more of burden than advantage and puts me upon supplicating his 
Highnes to bestow upon me one of his poor Knights places at Windsor 

I have left Denmark a poor divided distracted kingdome without head & 
without heart and my conjectures faile me if in process of time that Crown 
be not united with Sweden 
_ At Gottorp I staid two daies with y° Duke of Holsteyn was courteously 
treated & dismissed with an honorable present, At table he alwaies placed 
me at y° end Himself at γ9 right side his Lady on γὸ left, the prince of 
Salzbach & Anhalt next beneath If his Highnes wil please send me over 
to Hamburgh a brace of pacing geldings and a ston’d nag for y® Duke it 
wil be huge kindly resented and to say y® truth I had y° intimation given 
me of such a thing 

I send here enclosed the Dukes Letter to his Highnes to thank him for 
his mediation wherein your Honor may please to remarque one critixism 
of State. The Duke titles his majti¢ of Denm. Regia Dilectio & some- 
times Regia Dignitas but not Regia Maj'*s the reason is becaus the 
K of Denm. refuses y® Duke the title of Serenissima Celsitudo which 
the K. of Sweden gives y° Duke since his marriage with his daughter 
and the Duke cals his house not ducalis but Domus Regio Ducalis, I 
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send likewise copies of y® Treatie & other Instruments betwixt y* K. 
of Denm and said Duke in their original Dutch having not time to. 
get them translated also my Recredentials from his Maj* of Denmark: 
together with other Letters concerning y® debt du to y® Merchant 
Adventurers of which I made demand according to my Instructions. It wil 
be some satisfaction if your Honor wil please to communicate the Letter 
to §" Christopher Pack 222 ye rest of ye Company that they may 
see his Highnes has not been backward to appear on their behalf. I am 
forced to break of abruptly becaus the boat is ready to go of [My] ?? next 
shal be by y® post Iam Sir 


Your Honor’s 
Most humble & most 
faithful Serv* 


Po MEADOWE 
Hamburgh, May 31 1658 


Concerning a correspondence to be settled at Copenhagen more hereafter 


8. Sir Philip Meadowe to Secretary Thurloe. 


Right Hon!e,—The 80 of May I arrived heer at Hamburgh. The 
day following I despatched away Capt Compton for England, yet I feare 
the paquet I sent by him wil not come to hand so soon as I wish the 
winds being contrary, By the last post June 15 I also wrot to your 
Honor 

This day 4 Ambassadors parted hence from y¢ Electoral princes to seeke 
his maje of Sweden. Their buisines is to offer their masters mediation 
for taking up γὸ differences betwixt y° Crown of Sweden tke King of 
Hungary & Poland as also to desire his majt® to forbeare marching with 
his troupes through y® Empire, The mediation of y® States Gen being 
already accepted puts me upon a difficultie the Solution of which I must 
expect from your Honor My title being but Envoyé (which I have 
several times hinted wil involve both me & my buisines in some incon- 
veniences) those who have y® superior title & character of Ambassador 
wil scruple to give me the precedency whatever the princes be whome 
they represent I desire therefore positively toknow & that with y® soonest 
whither it be his Highnes wil that in the mediation I am designed to I 
give place upon al recontres & occasions to y® ministers of y® States General 
ἃ of y® several princes of Germany who bear y® title οἵ. Ambassadors, 
As also to be directed how to comport myself towards the Ambassadors 
& other ministers of France The sole remaining difference which I left 
undecided at Copenhagen touching y°® execution of y® Treatie viz y® Isle 
of Huen I heare both by Μ' Ewer & others is since determined & the 
Swede in possession of that Isle, This may possibly expedite the return 
of his majti# and the Swedish Resident in this Town tels me he received 
Letters of γϑ 8018 of May advertizing him that his maj‘* within eight 
daies would remove thence for Middlefar in Funen, But for my part 1 
look upon the time of his return as very uncertain He is ὦ wil be in 
great want of moneys to begin his campagne, I formerly wrot your 
Honor what y® Swedish Ambassadors Mons™ Bielk ἃ Mons™ Coyett 
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acquainted me with at Copenhagen concerning. y° 30,000! Sterl which | 
say they his Highnes hath formerly promised his majt® and indeed his 
maj‘i¢ himself hath with some earnestness pressed the buisines upon me 
which makes me longingly expect his Highnes Answer & resolution 
therefore such a supply as this or rather y" faile halfe y® money returned 
hither from England by exchange and comeing thus seasonably would 
much recommend my ensuing negociation which wil certainly prove cold 
& formal if not enlivened by some real supply, I can assure your Honor 
the Amb of France. Chevalier de-Terlon since his residence with 
his maj** of Sweden has paid to him in cash at several paiments 550,000 
Crownes al remitted him out of France. 

I have a little curiositie to know whither a Letter of mine dated from 
Rogel about y® 10 of February last came to your Honor’s hand, My 
reason is becaus I entrusted it with Mons" Coyett there being no other 
conveiance at that time but y° Swedish male and by the receipt of this I 
be the better instructed how far to entrust my Letters with γὸ Swede 
upon y° like exigences I entreat likewise that from time to time the 
receipt of my Letters may be specified according to their respective dates. 

I have already acquainted your Honor in my former Despatches sent 
by Capt Compton how his majtie of Denm. hath obtruded upon me a 
burdensome Knighthood, TI left that poor kingdome under distractions & 
divisions which I feare in time wil break out into‘ further distempers 

Τ am Sir 
Your Honors 
Most humble & most faithful Serv" 


Pu. MEADOWE 
Hamburgh June 8" 1658 


I have drawn upon Mr Noel by a Bil of June γε 5 2000 Rix dollars 
a great part of which is onely to satisfy the expences of my chargeable 
journey from Copenhagen hither. 


9. Sir Philip Meadowe to Secretary Thurloe. 


Right Hon*e,—I have been at Hamburgh above a fortnight and have 
wrot to your Honor by every post besides my Despatches which I sent by 
Capt Compton I heare from Frankfort that the oath is this weeke to be 
administered to y® Electors and that consequently they wil forthwith 
proceed to an Election of a King of ye Romans who undoubtedly wil be 
the King of Hungary, At Copenhagen they are sealing an Amnestie on 
both sydes of al contraventions of y* Treatie since the Ratification thereof. 
The French Amb. Chevalier de Terlon writes me from thence that he 
intends to be with me here within few daies, I am informed this morning 
by the Swedish Resident Mons* Mullar that his majti¢ of Sweden landed 
at Fredricksoude the 192. instant and that this day he is expected at 
Flensbourg & so for Gottorp, I shal be with him God willing by ye 
soonest, yet I think it not convenient neither for Major gen Jephson nor 
myself to wait upon him at Gottorp becaus his majtie desires not to 
charge his father-in-law by drawing down a confluence of publique 
ministers to that Court but rather to have y® freedom of diverting himself 
a little in that place among his relations His Queen is already there, 
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But if his maj staies any time at Kiel to rendevouz his troupes I intend 
then to hasten down to him acquainting the Major Gen therewith who is 
stil at Wismar that so we may both of us meet him together The 
Elector of Brandenburg is fastly linked to γὸ Pole and ’tis said is resolved 
to deny passage to y® Swedish Army, what I formerly wrot concerning 
a supply of moneys from his Highnes to his majt* of Sweden I wish were 
taken into timely consideration it being so seasonable at this conjuncture 
not at y° opening of y® Compagne And really if his Highnes conceive it 
his Interest to cherish & maintain a hearty friendship with his majte 
some thing of this nature must be done especially after so many offertures 
& promises made as is pretended to me the disappointment whereof I 
can assure your Honor begets discontents & distrusts in the Swedish 
Court, If any resolution of this kind be taken I know no better nor 
cheaper way then to give me credits upon the Bank of this Town (it 
being but one dollar charge upon 1000D) and then I can draw of. from 
_ time to time such proportion of y® sume ordered as his maj'e of Sweden 
shal appoint and remit his acquittances thereupon for England. 

I r@ no letters from: your Honor by this last post onely one for Mt 
Ewer which I am sending to him:under my cover. The newes of the 
defeat of the Spaniards in Flanders fils these parts. I shal be glad to 
receive the particulars thereof from England Iam Sir 
_ Your Honors 

Most humble & most faithful 
Serv" 


Pu. MEADOWE. 
Hamburg June 15" 1658 


10. Sir Philip Meadowe to Secretary Thurloe. 


Right Hon®!*,—I νᾶ yours of y® 11 instant whereby I understand that 
Mons" Benningen’s Letters to y° States Gen concerning a pretended dis- 
course which he alleges to have passed betwixt him and me have begat 
some jealousie in y° Swedish Ministers but had they considered his strain 
& temper together with y® sinceritie which I have always used towards 
the service of his Majestie of Sweden they would have found no reason to 
have had any sinister reflections upon me from anything contained in 
those Letters, In occasional discourses with Mons. Benningen I~ have 
often approved of a good understanding to be constantly maintained 
betwixt his Highnes & γ᾽ States Gen. as ye Common Interest of both it 
being one of my principal cares not to engage my master’s name to any 
quarrel or difference which he owns not but for any confederacy betwixt 
them in prejudice of his maj*® of Sweden either in reference to Denmark 
or Dantzic never anything of that nature passed from me that’s but Van 
Benningens slight becaus he can not engage his master to an open war 
with Sweden as he has long endeavoured to do, to beget a dissidence 
betwixt his majte of Sweden & y® best of his friends, Mons" Van Ben- 
ningen has told me that his Highnes in consideration of the proper Interest 
of England would advance a considerable sum of moneye to his maj‘* of 
Denm. for y® fortifying of Copenhagen and he has sometimes in a high 
rapture wished that y® one Town of Amsterdam the other provinces re- 
maining neutral had-a warre with y* Kingdome of Sweden, But these 
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discourses though in my hearing are not mine but his and therefore T 
hope your Honor wil satisfy the Swedish minister concerning such 
calumnious imputations especially from one who never yet befriended me 
in his Intelligence, And if they entertaine any Ombrage becaus of the 
honor of y® Elephant conferred upon me which Van Benningen also 
mentions the better possibly to colour his fictitious newes I can assure 
your honor I look upon myself so far from being obliged to his majt* of 
Denm. that did I in these publique Actings take my measures from any 
other consideration than the commands & interests of my master I had 
reason to testify myself disgusted, And al equitable bystanders which 
knowe the paines I have taken to keep a crowne on his maj** of Denmarks 
head think I have had but a very slender requital for my service 

His majtie of Sweden is still at Flensborough where I heare he give 
Audience to y° Ambassadors of Saxe & Mayence who represent the Elec- 
toral College, as also to Mons Swerin y® minister of Brandenburg I wrot 
to Him on Satterday by Mons™ Barkman and expect his majtes Answer 
upon which I shal dispose myself to wait upon him in such place as he 
shall appoint me and wil take the first occasion to attend upon Major 
Gen Jephson to be informed from him of such particulars as may be use- 
ful to me in my ensuing negociation His maj'¢ makes no great hast out 
of γε Danish Territories, and new buisines is lately hapned which I fore- 
see wil be made use of to excuse his longer stay A plantation of the 
Swedes in Guinea with a Swedish ship richly laden in γὸ road was taken 
by a Danish Commission the prize is valued at 30,000!» Sterling and 
belongs to y® principal men of Sweden and was lately brought into 
Gluckstadt, Demand is made thereof & yet it was taken flagrante bello 
and the Treaty obliges to no restitution but onely of places, The dispute wil 
gain time but I doubt not wil end wel, And yet no doubt the Dane if he 
ever be in capacitie wil interpret this long inquartering upon Him as a 
breach of Articles 

There are great expectations of the sudden choice of a new Emperour 
the Burgers of Frankfor having taken their Oath, & all strangers but 
publique ministers & their necessary retinue are commanded to withdraw 
from y® Town , 

I wrot some weeks since to one in Copenhagen whome I knowe fit 
& able for such a buisiness to engage him to a correspondence with your 
Honor or if not with me He returns me a civil Letter but not with a 
direct Answer to my proposition yet promises freely to communicate with 
Mr Ewer. I know not how far I had best press him further 

Did I know that any one of my Letters particularly that of γε 7 of 
April from Copenhagen wherein I have mentioned anything concerning 
my title of Euvoyé was come to your Honor hand, I should say no more 
that title was scrupled at Copenhagen upon the mediation as a thing 
unusual among princes and therefore both Kings accepted me in y® Treatie 
as Ambassador & so did al the other publique ministers stiling me and 
giving me precedency as such And I know certainly were it such now it 
would give more of Auctoritie & advantage to my ensuing busines & more 
content & satisfaction to y® princes to whome I am sent and would be of 
equal expense to his Highnes To me ’tis a thing indifferent & to mention. 
it is enough. And yet I could wish my Letters to Poland Dantzic & Bran- 
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denburg were of a fresher date which may easily be remedied by y® 
post 
᾿ς This day brings newes of y® taking of Dunkirk which I pray God prove 
true and to complete the blessing that it be put into English hands 
Tam 
: Sir your Honor’s - 
Most humble & most faithful 
Serynt 


PH MEADOWE 
Hamburgh, June 22"4 165. 


11. Sir Philip Meadowe to Secretary Thurloe. 


‘Right Hon?!*,—I r4 your Honor’s of the 184} instant which brought 
me the welcome newes of the surrender of Dunkirk into English hands, 
But stil I expect an Answer to some particulars mentioned in my former 
Despatches more especially that concerning a promised supply of money 
to be advanced to his majti® of Sweden as very necessary in this conjunc- 
ture and without which my negociation wil avail nothing The levies 
of England which are sent over hither signify little they find not things 
answer promise or expectation which makes them mutiny or run away to 
the dishonor of our nation, the other way of supply wil be far more 
beneficial & obliging to that King. 

His majti¢ is stil at Flensborough. I wait his orders not wishing to 
obtrude myself upon him before I understand his pleasure having wrot 
to him for that purpose The Swedish Troupes are stil in Funen and 
new demands started to retard their marching forth Tis thought their 
Army wil scarce be able to subsist in Pomeren or Prussia til the harvest 
be inn’d besides several other considerations make them delay their 
campaign In the meantime the Elect. of Brand. keeps up his Army at 
the charge and to y® ruine of his own country but his majti¢ of Sweden 
his at y® expense of ye Kingdome of Denmark I cannot wholly excuse the 
Dane for this for had they executed al things in relation to the Treaty 
in du time which I have often said was their Interest The Swede would 
have had les pretext for their so long inquartering upon them whereas 
ὍΡΟΙ their delaies new occasions emerge. The particular Treaty con- 
cerning the satisfaction of the Duke of Holstein (which I sent by Compton) 
{ proffered his majti¢ of Denmark at Audience in presence of some of his 
senators to accommodate within six daies and it was really in my power 
to have done it upon the same terms & conditions as were at last accorded 
after 2 months Dispute not without some haughty kind of expressions on 
the Danish part cherished by Mons" Benningen which disgusted y® Swede 
& awakened former jealousies in fine The Swedish maxime is the Dane 
wil never want the wil to do them hurt and therefore they must take 
away his power I know several of y° Swedish Senators at their convention 
at Gottenburg besides y* military men of y® Army were displeased that 
his maj‘* had so treated away an opportunity the fairest that ever prince 
had and upon the justest quarrel too, of possessing himself intirely of 
that kingdome and.some reflections are cast upon me upon that Accompt 
which makes y® Swede more rigorous in exacting γὸ utmost of y° condi- 
tions agreed and I wish they doe no more 
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Mons? Swerin & the other Brandenb ministers who went for Flens; 
borough to his maj‘* are returned back without Audience highly disgusted, 
It seems his maj demanded satisfaction from their master previous to 
admission declaring withal that he could not treat y® Elector while his 
Affairs were intermixed with those of Poland besides some ombrage & 
discontent upon their cold reception. they are returned to this Town & 
part hence tomorrow homewards so that now y* breach is wider y™ ever 
The Election at Frankfort is deferred six weeks longer Count Brahe is 
here onwards of his journey thither in quality of Ambassad. Extraord. 
from his maj‘® of Sweden to y® Electoral Diet 

Col. Blacader a Scotchman is in this Town he is to have condition 
under y® Elector of Brand. Such men might doe better service in 
Flanders 

I have formerly in my Letters from Copenhagen mentioned St John 
Henderson who stil renews his instances to me passionately desiring with 
al earnest protestations of fidelity to be entertained in his Highnes” 
service either in Flanders or elsewhere in whatever capacity his Highnes 
upon speech with him shal deem him worthy of. I pray your Honor to 
hint me a word or two concerning him that I may be y° better able to 
satisfy his importunitie 

There is heer one Μ' Lavering who was Secretary to Mt Bradshaw 
upon his Embassy to Moscow who has desired me to second Mt Brad- 
shaws recommendation of him to your Honor, He was formerly emploied 
by Mt Ewer at Frankfort I look upon him as a person very fit & able to 
be entertained as a correspondent in any parts of Germany I remain Sir 

Your Honor’s 
- Most humble “ὦ most faithful 
Sery™t 


Pu. MEADOWE 
Hamburgh June 29 1658 


12. Sir Philip Meadowe to Secretary Thurloe 


Right Hon!*,—Just now I τὰ your Honor’s of y¢ 25 of June by which 
I understand his Highnes present necessities for money are such as wil 
prevent at least for some time the intended supply to his majestie of 
Sweden wherewith I shal labor to satisfy that King & by the best & 
sweetest mediums I can endeavour to addulce the matter And I doubt 
not to excuse the present delay provided I could give assurance of a future 
certainty 
I lately received Letters from his ΤῊ 8} 15 whereby I am appointed to 
meet him at Kiel about 50 Engl miles hence, I am setting forwards 
presently thither and purpose God willing to be with him to morrow 
morning so that for newes, nothing occuring I shal entreat to be excused 


til my next And ever remain 
Your Honors 


Most humble & most faithful Sery=* 
; Pu MrapowE 
Hamburgh July 6" 1658 : 
_ The Company heer made a formal addresse to me to recommend thein 
condition to his Highnes as being yery much damnified both in theis 
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trade & commerce as also in y® gouvernment of y® youth sent over hither 
(which is very true & certain) for want of an annual Deputie according to 
their Constitution. That therefore they may have the libertie to make 
choice of some fitting person in England submitting the partie so chosen 
to y° approbation of his Highnes I can give them this testimonie they 
are highly civil & respectful to y® publique ministers of his Highnes & 
that not onely some particular persons but the body of the company in 
pursuance of y® orders of their Court, the particular contrast betwixt Με 
Bradshaw & some of them I meddle not with. 

In my last to your Honor I recommended to you one ΜῈ Lavering who 
went with Mt Bradshaw for Mus-co as his Secretary upon that occasion as 
a fitting person to be placed somewhere in Germany as a correspondent. 
In case your Honor sends not over to me the person recommended by Mr 
Marvel if your Honor thinks so good I shal very willingly take him along 
with me into Prussia as one who I know wil be very useful to me for he 
speaks French Dutch Latin & English very exactly provided onely that I 
could propound something of encouragement to him suitable to his merit & 
that when I shal afterwards discharge him of my service I may fix him 
somewhere under a pension from England I pray your Honor to hint me 
a word about it in your next. 


13. Sir Philip Meadow to Secretary Thurloe 


Right Hon!*,—-I parted seven days since from Hamburgh [where I 
waited for the King] of Sweden at Kiel according to his appoin[tment, 
but he] changing resolution by reason of y® small pox [in that] place I 
found him at Niemunster where I [had an] audience of him upon y® 
Accompt of my former ac[quaintance] & present designation to this new 
emploiment [though I was unwilling] to present my conditions til y¢ 
Major Gen shal leave. The King was pleased with much courtes[y and] 
freedome to communicate to me the state of his A[ffairs]. How that he 
could not govern himself by y® [advice] of England & France countries: 
that abounded with [mo]ney & al things necessary to their proper sub- 
sista[nce] whereas his support consisted in conservation of his [arJmy and 
that Army must maintain itself which as [matters] stood could not be. 
unless the Elect. of Brandenb[urg] were made sure of either as a friend or 
anenemy, He excused the sending back of his Ministers without Audience 
that had they come to him as from a friend to a friend they should have 
had al friendly admittance Had they come as from an enemy to offer a 
reconciliation he would not have declined a Treatie for accommodating y® 
differences which have intervened but whereas y® Brandenburger had 
already perfidiously (for so he termed it) began an hostilitie with him 
and confederated himself with y* Pole his declared enemy, and yet offers 
his interposition for the peace of Poland he could not admit him in that 
[ca]pacitie nor accept of a partie for a mediator. [He also told me] that 
he had received certain advice how y® prov{ince] of Holland with some 
particular Towns of y® other Provinces had resolved to send a [consider- 
able] Fleet ?* into y® Baltique for y® Electors Assistance that He had 


38 The lacunae in this paragraph are due to the state of the original, which i is much 
worn at the edges, and have been filled up by conjecture. 
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ordered his commsrs in England to acquaint my master herewith That 
he had given order to equip a Fleet of forty of his own ships and had 
demanded a supply of ten saile more from y® Dane in pursuance of γὸ 
Treatie That becaus the Brandenburger a protestant prince had allied 
himself with y® popish partie he in contrechange was resolved upon an 
Alliance already in good forwardnes with the Duke of Newbourgh and 
so revive the quarrel of Cleve & Juliers 

That y* Electoral College had y® 8 of this moneth made choice 
of γε King of Hungary for King of ye Romans In fine that al things 
tended to a general war & combustion That yet he was willing to enter 
upon a Treaty with Poland but not conjointly with Brandenburg. Besides 
the Pole demands of him that he should declare himself antecedently to 
y° Treatie willing to quit Prussia upon some other equitable: satisfaction 
to be given in lieu thereof which the Pole does becaus he would not 
disoblige y® Muscovite and of a confederate make him an enemy by 
entering upon a publique Treaty with Sweden unles he were sure 
beforehand y* that Treaty would produce a peace which cannot be without 
y® rendition of Prusse 

His maj'i¢ by way of Quere ask’d me to whome in case of such a 
proposition Prusse should be surrendered to the Muscovites have one 
part of Poland the Cossacs another the Austrians a third, the King of 
Poland ancient infirm & without children and y® remainder of his King- 
dome divided about y® succession so that Prusse within a few moneths 
after y® surrender of it into γὸ hand of that King might notwithstanding 
devoly to some other enemie of γὺ Crown of Sweden 

He spoke concerning y® promised supply of money out of England 
and asked me if I had anything in Instruction concerning a stricter 
Ailiance to be made betwixt my master & him I formed my Answer 
suitable to my orders And in my Apology to y® former I remember one 
passage which I know not whither I do wel to mention And yet the 
King has several times formerly spoke to me to y® same purpose although 
IT never took notice of it in my Letters as not pertinent to my buisines & 
not knowing whither displeasing or not to his Highnes. Excusing the 
nonpaiment of those moneys from y® dissolution of the parlement before 
provision was made for y® supply of my master’s Treasury. The King 
told me He wondered His Highnes my master so prudent & experienced 
a prince took no more effectual care to extricate Himself out of those 
necessities and that He who had Atchieved so many brave Actions though 
accompanied with manifold dangers should now at last scruple that which 
would be his best & most visible security This he spoke in reference to 
assuming y° title of King. . 

From Niemunster I removed to Oldsloe where the Major Gen 
likewise is. This is the headquarters and his maj went out this morning 
to view a ground to draw up his Army Just now he sent to the Duke of. 
Lunenburg brother-in-law to y® K. of Denm to know whither he wil oblige 
himself to a neutralitie, When the Army passes further is not certainly. 
known but they cannot stay long here This is ye last Town in the K οὗ 
Denm'territories which beares the lamentable marks of a war And most: 
of y® inhabitants have at pressent quitted it Most of y® provisions come 
hither from Hamburgh & Lubec y* one 24 y* other 16 Engl. miles hence. 
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I sent ye sterday my waggon & some servants for Lubec to buy me some 
smal provisions who returning this morning within 2 miles of this place 
were surprised by 7 or eight horse men my servants strip‘ of their clothes 
and my waggon horses taken away This is my first welcome into y® 
Swedish quarters so that after a sad winters march during y® time of y® 
late Treatie I am like to find as bad a summer one The newes heer 
saies that Thoren is besieged by y® Poles & Austrians but not agreeing 
whose it shal be tis resolved that when taken it shall remain with the 
Elector in deposito. 
1 am Sir 
Your Honors most humble & faithful βουνοῦ 


PH MEADOWE 
July 12 1658 


Oldsloe 4 leagues from Lubec 


14. Sir Philip Meadowe to Secretary Thurloe. 


Right Hon"*,—Yesternight I τὰ your Honor’s of y® 6 instant from 
Hampden Court advising me of the sad breach which it hath pleased God 
to make upon the family of his Highnes by y® death of ye Lady Elizab, 
The last before that was of y® 161} of July so that by the two intermediate 
posts y® 234 & 30' of y® same I had no Letters from your Honor 

By my last from Kiel & Lubec I advertized your Honor that his 
majtie¢ of Sweden was upon some great design, though kept so private 
that I believe none but himself & Wrangel were privy to it various conjec- 
tures flew abroad some said for Liefland others for Prusse others for Denm. 
For Liefland I easily concluded it could not be when I saw the preparatifs 
not answerable to so long a voyage, So that of necessity it must either 
be for the hithermost parts of Prusse or Denmark, But those who guessed 
the latter were more happy in their conjecture though the newes be un- 
happy. The peace now betwixt the 2 Crowns is openly violated, His majt¢ 
of Sweden has invaded Zeland He landed with his Army at Corsure & is 
marched directly for Copenhagen where I suppose now he is either in or 
before it, what y® success of his Armes is or whither the Dane fights or 
not I cannot certainly learn becaus al posts are stopped neither is there 
any express arrived to the Queen heer in this Town, There are onely two 
defensible places in Zeland Copenhagen & Cronenburg which doubtles ye 
Swede wil attempt at y® same time for though his majt® shipped off from 
Holstein not above 5 or 6000 men yet he has ten Regiments in Funen on 
γϑ one syde of Zeland and a little Army in Soonen on γὸ other which he 
can draw together to his succour as he pleases besides his fleet of war 
from Stockholm & other ports is arrived in y* Sound & before Copenhagen 
so that y® Dane wil be greatly distressed and in al probability utterly lost 
being surprised unawares. There are 3 strong places in Holstein Gluck- 
stadt Cremp & Rensburgh which are beleagured at a distance by y® Swede 
The gentlemen of those parts are taken out of their houses and secured, 
A Regiment of foot was surprised in their quarters, The Swede & his 
ministers disperse everywhere a report that his Highnes wil send 20 ships 
to y® Sound for his assistance in case the Hollander stirs in giving out which 
he serves his own Interest but I question whether that of my master 
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If Denmark be lost Norway wil follow γὸ same fate and then his maj*e of 
Sweden may abbreviate his long title and write himself The King of ye 
North. The Elect. of Brandenb. wil by this means have time enough to 
eat up his country with his own troupes but let Him be assured his turn 
is next & wil find our Law maxim verified yt nullwm tempus occurit Regi 

How his Highnes my master wil dispose of me upon this conjuncture I 
know not but I am ready heer to receive his commands To go for Denm. 
wil be too late and any interposition now unavailable, Besides I feare my 
presence wil be unwelcome with y® Dane for those who were disgusted at 
my being recalled from thence to reside immediately with his majt¢ of 
Sweden (which I foresaw from y° first would be il interpreted and acquainted 
your Honor therewith by Letters from Copenhagen) wil enter now into a 
further jealousie that I went from thence onely to spring the Designe & 
that I have been a partie in these Intrigues of y® Swedish Court 

I wish this unhappy buisines of Denm had no worse consequences 
then what respect myself and yet it fals out very inconvenient for me for 
I have 3 or 24 horses upon my hand with which I fitted myself to follow 
his maj** close and should have sometimes made bold with free quarters 
as wel as others but stopping at such a Town as this they bite hard yet 1 
cannot put them of but at great loss & am willing first to heare which 
way his Highnes wil command me I desire your Honor to hasten your 
Despatches to me and to cleare up at large what sens his Highnes ὦ y® 
Council have of these things for I am much in y® dark concerning them 

1 am Sir 
Your Honors 
Most humble & faithful 
Serv™t 
Pu. MEADOWE 
Wismar August 16" 1658 
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Renews of Books | 


Problems in Greek History. By J. P. Mawarry. (London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1892.) 


Every book in which Dr. Mahaffy deals with Greek life and history has a 
peculiar interest and value for the modern Hellenist. No other writer of 
the present day is so catholic in his sympathy for the ancients, so bold 
and suggestive in his treatment of records, and withal so just in his in- 
tuitive appreciation of historical perspective. True that his is not ‘the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness’ that Greek history did not cease 
with the fall of Athens or that the Peloponnesian war was not an epoch- 
making struggle—others have recognised and recognise those facts :—but 
if that recognition ever becomes wide-spread it will be largely due to Dr. 
Mahaffy’s efforts, and especially to the clear statement of the case in the 
fifth essay (perhaps the most brilliant) of this volume. We do not go all 
lengths with the author ; it seems to us, for example, quite possible to set 
the Retreat of the Ten Thousand in its right place among a score of kindred 
mercenary ventures, without impugning the literary or moral credit of 
Xenophon. Who that has actually taken part in a feat of arms can rightly 
appraise its relative importance ? and if we grant to Dr. Mahaffy that the 
Cyreian expedition did not loom so large before the eyes of contemporaries 
as of ourselves, who see in it a wave of that revanche which continued till 
the Hegira, need we assume that Xenophon would have been instantly pro- 
moted to high command in Athens had he really played in the expedition 
the part to which he lays claim ? Nor do we agree with Dr. Mahaffy that 
Agesilaus has been unduly overrated or Epaminondas consciously depre- 
ciated by Xenophon. Of such criticism there is no end, and it has a 
dangerous influence on the minds of those who are not conversant with 
the authorities by which brilliant suggestions must be checked. Few 
students know Greek life and history from Mycenae to Alexandria, and 
those who do not must follow very warily the light which Dr. Mahaffy 
sheds on periods of which they have no special knowledge—for he is 
neither very prodigal nor always very precise in his facts. 

Nevertheless we are unfeignedly thankful for such a book as this—a 
book in which the continuity of history is so expressly recognised, and the 
records of ancient life rescued from the domain of mere curiosity. ‘ Let 
‘us,’ says the author (p. 197), ‘ save ancient history from its dreary fate in 
the hands of the dry antiquarian, the narrow scholar; and while we uti- 
lise all his research and all his learning, let us make the acts and lives of 
older men speak across the chasm of centuries and claim kindred with the 
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men and the motives of to-day. For this, and this only, is to write his- 
tory in the full and real sense.’ ; 

Permeated by such principles, and convinced that the same criticism 
can be applied to ancient writers and ancient politics as to modern, Dr. 
Mahaffy is able, as it were, to adjust the focus of the telescope and survey 
the distant past as a reality existent apart from the historians. He cam 
see the Athenian empire with other eyes than those of Thucydides, and, 
estimate with equal justice the parts played in the Hellenic mission by 
Demosthenes and Alexander. He detects the conscious fallacy of the: 
aristocratic writers who represented tyranny as the disease of one epoch 
of Greek life, instead of a factor in Greek politics in all periods and ἃ, 
necessary check on that στάσις which is inseparable from vigorous political 
life. He has a practical sympathy which can follow the moving incident. 
of Alexander’s meteoric career, and trace the birth of ideas, grander than 
those with which the conqueror first started—ideas due to the influence 
of great facts on a great creative mind ;—and therefore is able to estimate 
his hero neither as butcher nor demigod. Some of Dr. Mahaffy’s sug- 
gestions are not new, some we hold to be not true, but all are helpful even 
to the specialist. D. G. Hocartu. 


Mithridate Eupator. By Tutopore Rernacw. (Paris: Firmin- 
Didot. 1890.) 


M. Reracu is already favourably known by his work on the coinages 
of Cappadocia, Bithynia, and Pontus (Trois royawmes de l’ Asie Mineure). 
He has now given us an historical account of the great king who ruled 
over the last of these countries. The most valuable part of the work 
is naturally that which relates especially to Mithradates and his kingdom 
its rise (book I), his early career (II), and his empire (IV). The latter 
book is especially deserving of praise, for the materials for such an 
account are fragmentary and scattered. On the whole, however, it does not 
seem to support M. Reinach’s views with regard to the Hellenic element 
in the character of Mithradates. According to M. Reinach he was half 
Greek, half Oriental, but three-quarters Oriental and one-quarter Greek 
would better represent the proportions; or, to put it more accurately, he 
-was an Oriental overlaid with a thin veneer of Hellenism.* Grattez-le 
et vous trowverez un barbare might well have been said of him. His 
outbursts of lust and cruelty, his polygamy, his murders of his nearest 
relations, his almost childish love of pomp and display, all point to this 
view. M. Reinach insists far too much on his position as a liberator 
of the Greek cities in Asia Minor. ‘They joined him as a common 
enemy of the Romans, but many of them soon found that his capri- 
cious tyranny was far worse than the evenhanded oppression of the 
Romans. Better a Roman proconsul than an Oriental sultan. 
M. Reinach’s explanation of the return of Ephesus and other towns 
to their allegiance to the Romans, by the fact that it was the work 
of small minorities, does not rest on any evidence. It is true that several 
of the Greek cities in Pontus—Amasia, Amisus, Sinope, Heraclea—offered 
a desperate resistance to the Romans, and were not subdued till after 
long sieges, but these were towns in Mithradates’ own kingdom, which 
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he had specially favoured, allowing them to enjoy their own muni- 
cipal constitutions. Moreover, as Mommsen remarks, in the case of those 
on the coast, they were terrorised over by the pirates. When, therefore, 
M. Reinach says that ‘on one side Mithradates is the last legitimate 
successor of Alexander, and Pyrrhus, and Perseus; on the other he is 
the forerunner of Orodes and Chosroes and prepares the way for Mahomet,’ 
I must demur to the first half of the statement, while fully admitting 
the latter. This is the view of Mommsen, who says that, ‘as the 
advanced post of the national reaction of the East against the Occidentals, 
he opened the new conflict of the East against the West.’ 

As regards Mithradates’ personal character, he has on the whole been 
fortunate in the estimate that has been formed of it, His enemies vied 
with one another in their admiration, and spoke of him in terms such 
as they never used of their incomparably greater adversary, Hannibal, 
The untiring energy, the patience, the readiness of resource, with which 
he sustained the contest against a superior power for a quarter 
of a century, are no doubt deserving of all admiration. But, highly 
gifted though he was in both physical and intellectual accomplishments, 
he was not a man of genius; he had no capacity for statesmanship, and 
he was not even a great commander. The number of troops with which 
first Sulla, who, be it remembered, was in the difficult position of being 
regarded as a rebel by his own government, and then Lucullus, com- 
pletely defeated him or his generals, was after all exceedingly small. 

The chapters of M. Reinach’s book which relate to the wars with the 
Romans are on the same high level as the rest. In one or two matters. 
his numismatic knowledge has enabled him to correct former writers. 
For instance, on the evidence of a coin of Nicomedes, the last king of 
Bithynia, he rightly places the beginning of the third Mithradatic war in 
the spring of 78 B.c. instead of 74, a view which is confirmed by a paper in 
one of the Orleans fragments of Sallust, which says that L. Antonius, 
upon whose death Lucullus was made governor of Cilicia, was appointed 
to that province for 74 B.c. M. Reinach seems also to have satisfactorily 
determined the chronology of the capture of the Greek towns of Pontus 
in 71-70 B.c. 

A coin of Mithradates, struck in August 85 B.c., in which the Pontic 
era is used instead of that of the province of Asia, is adduced by him as 
evidence that the peace was made shortly before that date, a view which 
is confirmed by the fact that the era of Sulla, frequently used in Asia, 
commences 23 Sept. 85. In accordance with this view M. Reinach makes 
Sulla spend the winter of 85-84 in Asia, re-organise the province in 84, 
winter partly in Attica, and partly at the baths of Aedepsus in Euboea in 
84-83, and return to Italy in 83. This necessitates his placing the battle 
of Orchomenos in 86, the generally accepted date, instead of with 
Mommsen in 85, a view which is probably right, for Mommsen’s is 
certainly contrary to Plutarch’s account, and only receives doubtful sup- 
port from a short passage in Licinianus. 

M. Reinach’s argument in favour of the treachery of Archelaus, 
the general of Mithradates, is inconsistent, for he talks at once of the 
enormous concessions which Sulla exacted from Mithradates, and of the 
easy terms on which he granted him peace. He might have brought 
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forward a passage from Dio, the ever-malignant, which is far stronger 
than Plutarch’s remarks, for it speaks of Archelaus, the husband of 
Berenice, who was put to death by Gabinius, when he restored Ptolemaeus 
Auletes to the throne of Egypt, as ‘ the son of the Archelaus who deserted 
to Sulla’ (Dio xxxix. 87). 

There isa valuable appendix on the sources, divided into three sootions 
—I, literary sources; II, inscriptions; III, coins. I cannot agree that 
Appian’s only authority for the first war is Livy. The view of -Otto 
(Stud. Lips. supp. 1889) that Appian’s account of the whole Mithra- 
datic war is derived from Strabo’s ὑπομνήματα is now generally accepted 
and is much more probable, for Appian throughout the existing portions 
of his history seems to have used Livy singularly little, if at all. The 
theory that the poem of Archias, the Syrian poet who accompanied 
Lucullus on his campaigns, has been largely drawn on by Plutarch in his 
narrative, does not seem very plausible, but I have not had the advantage 
of reading M. Reinach’s separate thesis, De Archia poeta. Licinianus 
more probably belongs to the age of the Antonines than to that of 
Augustus (see Comparetti in Rhein. Mus. xiii.). 

In section IT, all the inscriptions relating to the subject are given at 
length. They include the one relating to the wars in the Crimea, found 
at Kertch in 1878 (No. 11), the decree passed by the Ephesians when 
they returned to their allegiance to the Romans (No. 13), the important one 
found on the site of Lagina, in Caria, containing a letter from Sulla, and 
a senatus consultum, confirming the privileges which he had granted to 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring town of Stratonicea (No. 18). Ina 
future edition there will have to be added ἃ similar but rather earlier 
s.c. relating to Tabae in Caria, published in the Bull. corr. hell. xiii. 
pp. 507 ff. (1889). 

M. Reinach’s style is decidedly good and lively, an agreeable contrast 
to that of the average German historian. His faultis a slight tendency to 
exaggeration and overstatement. For instance, he renders Appian’s 
μουσικὴν ἠγάπα by il aima passionnément la musique, and the same 
writer’s παιδείας ἐπεμέλετο “Ἑλληνικῆς by la langue et la littérature de la 
Gréce n'avaient pas de secrets pour lui. 

Finally it should be noted that the book is well furnished with illus- 
trations and plans, including views of Sinope, Amasia, and Kertch, and a 
heliogravure of an excellent bust of Pompey, from the Jacobsen collection 
at Copenhagen, one of the only two authentic representations of him in 
sculpture, so far as I know, in existence. The other is a bust in a 
private collection in Paris, which was published by Helbig in the Bull. 
dell Inst. for 1886. -ARTHUR TILLEY. ἢ 


Charters and Documents illustrating the History of Salisbury in. the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. ' Selected by the late Rev. W. Ricx 
Jones and edited by the Rev. W. Dunn Macray. (London: Pub> 
lished under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 1891.) 

Txis volume was designed by the late Mr. W. Rich Jones as a sort of 

supplement to the two volumes of his well-known ‘ Registrum Sancti Os- 

mundi,’ published in 1883-1884 and in the Rolls Series. The Wiltshire 
antiquary collected for this purpose a variety of documents from five old 
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registers of the see of Salisbury, relying, however, mainly on the early 
fourteenth-century chapterbook, numbered ‘ Reg. C.’ But, as soon as 
Mr. Jones had chosen his documents and made rough transcripts of them, ~ 
his lamented death ensued, with the result that the production of the volume 
has been long delayed. The task of completing the work was finally en- . 
trusted to the careful and experienced hands of Mr. Macray, who has 
scrupulously compared the transcripts with the originals, and has taken 
great pains to bring the whole series of documents into something like 
chronological order. Many of the documents here printed have already 
seen the light—scome in St. Osmund’s register itself; but, on the whole, 
Mr. Macray has been wise in these repetitions, as the texts which he now 
gives are very much more accurate, especially in the matter of proper 
names, than those in the earlier volume. Other documents here have 
already been printed by Wilkins, in local histories and similar sources. And 
unluckily, those which are already known are in some cases the more 
important and interesting portions of the contents of the new collection. 
Mr. Macray has not considered it within his province to write a general 
introduction determining the critical value of his materials ; but in a few 
sober and judicious. paragraphs he has indicated some of the main points. 
of interest in the volume. He has also compiled a full and careful index, - 
and has been at some pains to indicate the modern equivalents of the 
more obscure place names, though not quite in every case. The mass of 
the documents are of more value to the local than to the general historian. 
They afford important fresh materials for a Wiltshire county history, and 
a pretty full account of the history and endowments of the cathedral chap- 
ter could be constructed from them. Perhaps the more generally important 
documents are those bearing on the transference of the see from Old Sarum 
to the new city in the meadows beneath it, and those illustrating the 
methods of episcopal election employed during the thirteenth century by the 
Salisbury chapter. The visitations of the prebendal churches are also of 
considerable interest, and so, too, are the constitutions of Bishop Richard 
Poore, here printed more correctly than in Wilkins. J. Ἐς Tour. 


The Early History of Trinity College, Dublin, 1591-1660. By ΑΜ 
Urnwicx, M.A. (London: Fisher Unwin. 1892.) 


Tuts is one of the most valuable publications called forth by the tercen- 
tenary of Trinity College, Dublin. Mr. Urwick’s pamphlet is intended as 
a supplement to the ‘ History of the University of Dublin,’ by Dr. J. W. 
Stubbs ; it contains extracts from authorities untouched by Dr. Stubbs, 
and corrects many of his statements. The author’s aim is to bring into 
view the national character of the college, and the part played by puritans 
and nonconformists in its development. He gives lives of the early pro- 
vosts, and supplies the best account hitherto published of the history of the 
college during the Commonwealth and Protectorate. The contributions to 
the life of Archbishop Usher (p. 83), and the story of the manner in which 
his library came into the possession of the college are of special interest, 
The evidence adduced (p. 90) proves conclusively that the library was 
purchased from Usher’s heirs by Cromwell and the army in Ireland, as a 
library for the university, in connexion with the new college which it was 
then intended to found in Dublin. : . 
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Etude sur la Condition des Populations Rurales du Roussillon au Moyer 
Age, Par Jean-AvaustE Bruraits. (Paris: Picard. 1891.) 

Les Masuirs : Recherches historiques et juridiques sur quelques Vestiges 
des Formes anciennes de la Propriété en Belgique. Par Paut ERrera. 
Two volumes (Bruxelles: Weissenbruch, 1891.) 


Sucu books as these, appearing as they do along with Dr. Vinogradoff’s 
‘Villainage in England,’ should make us Englishmen ashamed of our 
old-fashioned ‘ county histories ’ and persuade us that we have hardly come 
in sight of the true method of making our superabundant local records 
tell their most interesting tales. 

France will be fortunate when all the lands which lie between 
the Channel and the Pyrenees are covered by books such as those 
which now illustrate her uttermost departments. Just outside her 
limits lies the country that M. Errera has studied. Chatelineau near the 
Sambre—canton de Chatelet, arrondissement de Charleroi—is the centre 
from which he starts for his researches among ‘ les masuirs,’ the mansion- 
arti, the messuagers, we may say, of Belgium. 

Both M. Brutails and M. Errera have felt the influence of Léopold 
Delisle, and both of them, though they approach their subject-matter 
by different routes, endeavour to unravel some of those problems of 
medieval history which are in part economical in part legal problems. 
That neither the social economy, nor yet the law, of the middle ages can 
be profitably studied by itself is a truth the full meaning of which is 
always becoming more clearly apparent. A little while ago a German 
jurist writing a Lehrbuch der deutschen Rechtsgeschichte would hardly 
have thought that a map of a typical German village was one of the things 
that might be expected of him. Nowadays it is otherwise: he will give 
the map and discourse about methods of agriculture. Medieval land law 
is not to be understood apart from medieval agriculture. Both M. 
Brutails and M. Errera know this, and they also know the other half of 
the truth—namely, that we can only get at the economic facts of the 
middle ages through the medium of legal documents, documents which 
can only be interpreted by those who have studied the law. Indeed, in 
M. Errera’s case the juridical interest of the problems is apt to get the 
upper hand ; but this predominant jurisprudence, if it will perhaps deprive 
him of some English readers, who are like to be impatient of what they 
will call his ‘legal technicalities,’ will teach some others a very wholesome 
lesson—-how little is gained by our easy talk of ‘ village communities,’ how 
elaborate an analysis of the legal thought of the middle ages is necessary 
if we are really to understand the commonest economic facts. Both of 
our authors speak with reverence of Sir Henry Maine. It would seem as 
if Maine’s teaching bore better fruit in France and Belgium than in. 
England. But then both of our authors have before their eyes those 
terrible pulverising, macadamising methods of Fustel de Coulanges. 

Fven to one who knows next to nothing of Roussillon and its history 
it is plain enough that M. Brutails’ book is the work of a scholar who has 
collected evidence industriously, weighed it soberly, and arranged it 
lucidly. He gives us what we want where we expect to find it, and is 
careful to support his opinions by extracts from the numerous medieval 
cartularies that he has examined. His general theory of the law that pre- 
vailed in Roussillon during the later middle ages is that it was Frankish. 
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feudal law. It was not Visigothic, though a certain theoretical respect 
was paid to the Forwm Judicum. The Saracens destroyed what was 
Visigothic, and for their own part contributed nothing towards the law of 
later times. When they were expelled they left behind them a tabula rasa, 
and thenceforth feudal law of the Frankish type reigned in Roussillon. 
Roman law, even after the Bolognese revival, exercised but little influence. 
Such a phrase as les prétendus pays de droit écrit will perhaps give some 
Englishmen a slight shock. M. Brutails, however, contends, and seems to 
represent a strong current of modern learning in contending, that la 
division de la France en pays de droit écrit et en pays de droit coutumier, 
quelque ancienne qu’elle soit d’ailleurs, est une grave erreur historique. To 
repeat a phrase already used, a certain theoretical respect is professed for 
Roman law, and some of its phrases, half understood, will adorn the style 
of the notary ; but at bottom the law is not Roman. We would willingly 
have heard a little more than M. Brutails tells us about the famous 
‘ Usatici Barchinonensis patriae,’ for the relation between them and the 
medieval Roman law book known as the ‘ Exceptiones Petri,’ or rather, 
perhaps, between them and the yet earlier books whence ‘ Petrus’ took his 
matter, is an important point in the general history of European law and 
one which will not be settled until the ‘Usatici’ has been carefully 
dissected. Our author is content to tell us that, according to common 
opinion, they were promulgated by Count Raymond Bérenger in 1068 (it 
interests us Englishmen to find a contemporary of William the 
Conqueror ready with quia quod principi placuit legis habet vigorem), but 
that some of the articles, notably some of the Roman articles, were 
inserted at a later date. However, his general conclusion is—Le droit 
romain représentait dans nos pays le droit par excellence, jura, la plus 
haute expression de la justice ; mais dans la pratique il ne fut jamais qu'un 
droit supplétoire. He makes us think that if an English lawyer of the 
thirteenth century had wandered as far as the Spanish march, he would 
have found little to surprise him; and we are constantly reminded of the 
opinion which our kind neighbours, French and German, are for ever 
pressing upon us, namely, that English common law is a-Tochterrecht of 
Frankish law, is, in short, just one more French provincial custom. 

Thus one of the institutions with which he has to deal is the allew. . 
Whatever may be the original meaning of the term alodiwm, and what- 
ever may have been the relation between it and the beneficium or feudum, 
it seems quite certain that there are ages into which we must not carry 
that sharp distinction between alodial ownership and dependent tenure 
which modern theorists have discovered or invented. M. Brutails remarks 
that if a tenant at a rent, instead of sub-letting or sub-infeodating, 
transfers his whole interest to another person, substitutes that person for 
himself as tenant, he will say that he transfers the tenement in alodiwm, ad 
alodem, or the like. Even so we know that Norman clerks of the eleventh 
century, in their own country and in England, made no difficulty about 
saying A tenet terram illam de B in alodio. We are apt, as M. Brutails 
says, to give too sharp an edge to the legal terms of the middle ages, to 
treat them as fixed, whereas they were vague and fluid. The same term 
dominium has to serve for sovereignty and for ownership; the king’s 
supremacy, the state’s supremacy, has to appear as a directité féodale or 
not to appear at all. Thence spring the inept controversies of later 
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lawyers. Louis XV has succeeded to the rights of Charlemagne in 
Roussillon, and, if we are to define the rights of Louis, we ought to know 
—which means in the present context that we ought to construet—the 
rights of Charles. M. Brutails is guge au tribunal supérieur d’Andorre, 
and as such must have ever in his mind a splendid example of that fusion 
of private property with political dominion which is characteristic of the 
middle ages. He is at his best when he is explaining how ancient law 
gets perverted when it is forced to solve modern problems. M. Errera has 
much to say about the same topic, much that is good; but by a practical 
example he shows us how unavoidable this process of perversion is. If 
alodium cannot always be translated by dominiwm, property, ownership, 
what shall we say of tréfonds? Is it not an intensified form of absolute 
property : does it not answer to our English ‘very own’? Must not the 
tréfoncier of a piece of land be, among all the various people who have 
rights in or over that land, that one who is in a superlative sense its 
owner, fundarius, seu, ut ita loquar, fundariissimus? But then it was the 
use of this word in a document of 1479, which in these last years gave rise 
to a long dispute between the maswirs of Chatelineau and one of the 
departments of the Belgian government, of which dispute M. Errera’s 
work is likely to be for the world at large the most important outcome. 
He contends that in the document in question the word tréfonds did not 
mean the ownership of the soil, but meant a seignory over the soil, and 
in this he may be right; still he more easily convinces us that in a given 
context the word does not- stand for the ownership known to modern 
private law, than that it ever pointed to rights which we could correctly 
call purely political. And yet a modern court of justice has to make its 
choice, to force its dilemmas through all historical obstacles, and to 
decide that a disputed tract of land belongs to these masuirs, or to the 
commune of Chatelineau, or to the Belgian state as representative of a 
dissolved abbey. 

As to the legal and economic condition of the individual peasant, we 
hear more from Roussillon than from Namur. When M. Brutails speaks 
of this he constantly reminds us of England. He hardly mentions a 
service or a due for which any reader of Seebohm or Vinogradoff could 
ποῦ supply a parallel. Such a passage as the following will seem very 
familiar—if we except two or three outlandish words—to those who have 
glanced at English custumals :— 

‘ Hec sunt consuetudines castri de Taltavolio[Tautavel] que sunt inter 
homines predicti castri et domini regis Majoricarum, scilicet quod homines 
qui non sunt domini Regis qui manent in predicto castro faciunt dicto 
domino Regi duas iovas quolibet anno, scilicet unam iovam in ciminterio 
et aliam in stivo, tamen si habent animalia cum quibus possint laborare. 
Item, homines qui sunt dicti domini Regis qui laborant cum" animalibus 
faciunt dicto domino Regi in ciminterio et in estate et iuvant seminare 
bladum castri quousque sit seminatum; tamen in istis non intelligimus: 
illos qui sunt avenidissi. Item, omnes homines dicti domini Regis debent: 
triturare bladum castri de Taltavolio in area et debent eum mundare: 
quousque sit pulcrum et debent eum deferre cum suis bestiis ad castrum’ 
predictum, cum pane et vino tantum dicti castri. Item debent amenar 
molas molendinorum dicti castri de Taltavolio, cum - pane et vino dict: 
eastri,’ and so forth. me BABS ; 
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But if M. Brutails has discovered the whole, or anything like the whole,. 
truth—and he seems to have been indefatigable in his search for it—it 
certainly follows that the labour which the peasant of Roussillon had to 
do for his lord was trivial when compared with that which was due from 
the English villanus. The English virgater would have made light of it. 
He would have said, ‘ Here are ‘‘ boon-days,’’ it is true, but there is none 
of that steady “‘ week work ’’ which oppresses me at home.’ Some of these 
peasants of Roussillon were, like the Roman coloni, bound to the soil ; they. 
were affocati ; they were homines de remensa; they were obliged to a 
continua statica. M. Brutails seeks the origin of this in contract. A 
man. binds himself facere in dicta grangia residenciam personalem cwm 
tota familia sua, et facere fochum et locum, prout in mansis est consuetum., 
He may promise this for a term of six years, or he may promise it for alk 
eternity. But true slavery, we are told, disappeared in the eleventh — 
century, or rather after that the only slaves were the infidels—very 
curious is this list of things sold, mansus et fumus et ortus cum pertinenciis 
corum et sarracenus et asinus et census denariorum et aliavum rerum— 
and nothing that could be called serfage, nothing that Beaumanoir would 
have called servage, took the place of slavery. This book comes just at 
the right moment to enforce what Vinogradoff has been telling us, 
that, ‘in a sense, the feudal law of England was the hardest of all in, 
western Europe.’ | 
_ Ina valuable chapter M. Brutails speaks of the communes of Roussillon, 
denying by the way that they can be connected with the Roman municipia ; 

still, according to the picture that he draws, communes and communal 
property have not played so large a part in the agricultural economy of, 
this part of the world as some of us might have expected. The commune, 
in his eyes, has long been capable of owning, and has owned, land, but he. 
does not allow himself any speculations about a time when lands normally 
belonged rather to communities than to individuals. He holds, as already, 
said, that the profitable history of Roussillon goes back only to what, 
having regard to some other countries, we may calla pretty recent date. The: 
evicted Saracens leave behind them a void, and this void is filled by. 
conquerors who are already far gone in feudalism. Therefore it is not to. 
Roussillon that we must look for any primitive communalism. Communal 
property and communal droits d’usage, rights of pasture and the like, he, 
would trace chiefly to grants made, or encroachments suffered, by feudal 
lords, lords who were already by law the lords of the land. On the other: 
hand, M. Errera, who tells us comparatively little about the individual. 
peasant, has a great deal to say about the village community. He has, 
been brought to the study of medieval affairs by certain modern facts and. 
modern difficulties. These he discusses at very great length, giving in 
full all the documents that bear upon them. Still, he cannot. be charged 
with describing them too minutely. We best see the real complexity of, 
the problems of medieval communalism when they are brought into. 
contact with modern law, when a court of justice or a governmental bureau 
unravels all the known facts, and then confesses that it knows not how to 
deal with them. Very briefly, let us try to state the nature of the cases. 
which have arisen of late a in Belgium, and which have made 
M. Errera an historian. cs ; 
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Within the territory of a certain village there is a large wood. This, 
‘to use an English phrase, has been dealt with as ‘a timber estate ;’ the 
timber periodically cut down upon it has been sold. This wood has not 
been treated as forming part of the ordinary biens communaua of the 
village. The profits of it have not been enjoyed by the commune, nor 
have they been divided among all the members of the commune; they 
have been enjoyed by a group of persons having some such name as 
masuirs. This group is defined in various ways in various villages. At 
Chatelineau, for example, in order to be a”"maswir one must be domiciled 
and resident (manant et habitant) within the limits of the commune: one 
must have a house. To be a mansionarius one must have a mansus ; also 
one must own within the ancient jurisdiction of the Court of St. 
Bartholomew (the court which once belonged to the collegiate church of 
St. Bartholomew at Liége) a meswre of meadow or a jurnal of arable land. 
The mesure being equal to some 23, the jurnal to some 81 ares, the 
number of these privileged persons may bear but a small ratio to the 
number of the inhabitants of the commune. At Chatelineau there were 
recently but 108 maswirs, while the sum of the population exceeded 8,000. 
But though only a few of the inhabitants will get any profit out of 
the wood, still it is usual to find that, in some way or another, the 
communal assembly has taken some part in its management. 

Well now, to whom does this wood belong; in whom is the ownership 
of it? The question is not one of a merely theoretical interest—far from 
it: the masuirs want to sell the land and divide the price amongst them, 
or they want to divide the land itself, so that each maswir may become the 
- owner of a separate strip. In such a case several solutions may be possible. 
We may attribute the ownership (a) to the maswirs as a corporation, (6) to 
the maswirs as a group of co-proprietors, (c) to the commune. It is with 
problems such as this in his mind that M. Errera has been exploring the 
past history of many different villages. | 

Each case, of course, has its own peculiarities, and, as we understand, its 
inherent difficulty is sometimes complicated by laws of the revolutionary 
age which suppressed all ‘ lay corporations,’ and handed over their property 
to the state. A theory therefore which would make the maswirs of old 
times a corporation has to be rejected, unless we do not shrink from the 
conclusion that ever since the beginning of this century these woods have 
been enjoyed by those who had no title to them. For the rest, we seem 
brought face to face in a practical fashion with, among other problems, 
the question that has been much debated in Germany ever since Beseler 
drew his famous contrast between Volksrecht and Juristenrecht. What 
is the true nature of the land-holding community of the middle ages? Is 
it a wniversitas, a juristic person; is it, on the other hand, just a group of 
co-owners ; or is it tertiwm quid? M. Errera will make us think of 
Gierke’s answer and Heusler’s answer and Sohm’s trenchant dogma, ‘ Ver- 
mogensgemeinschaft mit kérperschaftlicher Verwaltwngsorganisation.’ 
M. Errera is much against any solution individualiste. In this, if 
foreigners may dare to take a side, we shall probably be at one with him 
so long as he is arguing as to what is expedient, or what ought to be. 
We may well think that a solution communaliste which treated these lands 
as biens communaux would make for the general good; still better would 
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be legislation which provided a fair compensation for the ‘ vested interests’ 
of the maswirs. But when M. Errera argues that this solution com- 
munaliste is required by history, we are by no means certain that we can 
agree with him, though he has stated his case with skill and learning. « 
When we speak of one of two solutions of a practical legal difficulty 
as being the more historical, we are using a somewhat ambiguous term. 
We may mean that this solution will best reproduce, so far as modern 
means will allow, some state of affairs which we regard as having been 
original and rightful, and as having never been rightfully altered. On the 
other hand, we may mean that, so far from recurring to the old, we are 
completing the as yet unfinished work of history. A political revolution 
is in progress, one of those slow revolutions, let us suppose, which are 
always going on in England; shall we say that history requires a restora- 
tion, or shall we say that history will only be satisfied when the revolu- 
tionary principles which have hitherto been but partially triumphant 
have attained to a full realisation? But let the term be taken in either 
-sense, we have many doubts as to the superior ‘historicalness’ of the 
solution communaliste. The conclusion to which, if we mistake not, M. 
Errera would like to bring us is that at some period these lands belonged 
to the village commune, that all the inhabitants of a given district had 
‘some right to enjoy them, and that the restrictions which have excluded 
many of the inhabitants to the profit of the few are of later date. We do 
not think that the documents industriously collected by him prove this, 
and yet a student of the parallel English documents would say that it 
requires much proof. At all events, in England, so soon as the curtain. 
rises and we have clear history, the rights of the villagers in woods, wastes, 
and waters are normally bound up with the tenure by them as individuals . 
of arable lands and houses ; the commoners are, we may say, maswirs. 
We cannot help suspecting that if M. Errera had been able to obtaim 
a more copious supply of documents from the early middle ages he would 
have found that so far back as he could trace these droits d’usage, they 
were intimately connected with the individualistic ownership of manses,.. 
and that he would have relegated any more definitely communal arrange- 
ment t6 the realm of prehistoric guess-work. As to the acquisition of 
the ownership of the soil, the evidence that he tenders seems to show 
that the masuirs and the communes alike rely for their title on pretty 
modern events. The maswirs of Chatelineau, for example, are the suc- 
cessors in title of the chapter of St. Bartholomew of Liége, and of the 
abbey of Soleilmont; it is only since 1479 that they have owned the 
debatable wood. Then if, on the other hand, the requisite historical 
solution is to be one in which historical tendencies are to achieve their 
accomplishment, we shall find much in M. Errera’s book, and very much 
elsewhere, which will make us think that in these village affairs the 
tendency towards individualism has been until very lately the main. 
historical tendency. So, at least, an Englishman is likely to think. Our 
own insular experience seems to be that out of a vague undifferentiated 
somewhat, which was neither merely a wniversitas, nor yet merely a group 
of co-owners, nor yet again any definite tertiwm quid, co-proprietorship, or, 
in other words, individualism, emerged as the most powerful, and, in course 
of time, as the all-absorbing, element. We could wish that foreign writers 
VOL, Vil. -NO. ΧΧΎΠΙ, 3¢ 
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‘when they discuss the village community would face the fact that the 
‘term biens communaux has no English equivalent. The English village 
-owns no land, and, according to our common law, it is incapable of owning 
land. It never definitely attained to a ‘juristic personality.’ Far be it 
‘from us to say that this is other than a misfortune; but we are speaking 
-of medieval history, and the English common law has some right to be 
-regarded as an extremely conservative exponent of medieval principles ; 
it has been stupid and clumsy, if you please, but, at any rate, it has kept 
a tenacious grip of ancient ideas. No doubt, too, it has been one-sided : 
it has utterly ignored all that it could not bring within narrow ancient 
‘formulas. All that we are concerned to urge is that already in the — 
thirteenth century the corporative element was so feeble that law could 
‘ignore it and draw a hard line between the borough which can hold land 
-and the village which cannot. Already the villagers, if they held land in 
undivided shares, treated themselves, and were treated by law, as a group 
of co-owners, each with his own proprietary right. We may have lost 
much by our individualism, but we evaded many most intricate difficulties. 
In one place M. Errera suggests as a solution of the problem of Chite- 
-lineau—la propriété appartenait aux masuirs ut universi et la jowissance 
ut singuli. This is a curious variation on Dr. Sohm’s formula— Vermé- 
gensgemeinschaft mit kérperschaftlicher Verwaltungsorganisation. Some- 
times it may seem to us that such phrases attribute legal theories to men 
who had none, and who were quite willing to accept any one of the many 
possible solutions of those practical questions which arose from time to 
‘time. At any rate, in England the solution individualiste long ago pre- 
sented itself as the obvious solution, 

If in speaking of these books we have said too little of Roussillon 
and Namur, too much of England, we may seek to excuse ourselves 
in the eyes of M. Brutails and M. Errera by saying, as we can with truth, 
that their work will be of great value to all Englishmen who are studying 
the history of property in land, even to those who have England more 
especially in their minds. F. W. Marrnanp. 


The Antiquities and Curiosities of the Exchequer. (Camden Library.) 
By Huserr Hatt, F.8.A. (London: Elliot Stock. 1891.) 


Tuts book, the first of a series in illustration of English history regarded 
from an antiquary’s point of view, is extremely interesting, and the 
interest it raises is beyond that of the general reader, for the book sets 
out many things about the exchequer which have been often mentioned, 
but seldom, if ever, mastered. Beginning from Saxon times, Mr. Hall, 
on the evidence of Osbert of Westminster, holds that there was a more or 
less permanent treasury at. Westminster before the Conquest ; a treasury 
distinct. from the local and subsidiary treasuries, and also from the 
treasury that followed the king. Here was kept the money for Hugelin 
the chamberlain to pay to his seneschals, caterers, and marshals, the 
money which a scullion of the palace stole while he believed the king 
was sleeping. ‘This treasury would seem to have been in the king’s bed- 
chamber, but the Confessor had his treasure barrelled in a vault. Comins 
down to inspect it, he found a several devil on each cask, and thereon 
remitted the Danegeld ; but Harold was less scrupulous, and 
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‘ Like ἃ justice at his treasury 
He sits to count his money.’ 


After the Conquest the treasury seems to have rambled a good deal 
but the main hoards were kept either at Westminster or Winchester, and 
the accounts audited there. Mr. Hall inclines to think that in the latter 
part of the twelfth century bullion went to Westminster, and the regalia 
were kept at Winchester. Westminster soon became the permanent 
seat of the exchequer, exchequer houses needing repair in Henry II’s 
time. Caretakers were left on the premises in Edward I’s days, after the 
audit was done and the barons gone home, and very poor care they seem 
to have taken; for in 1802 passers-by began to pick up the king’s cups 
round the walls of the palace, and the Battersea fishermen caught silver 
plate in their nets. A pedlar named Podelicote was convicted of the 
‘robbery, though how he committed it is scarcely clear; probably the 
monks were accomplices in the theft as well asthe receipt. The situation 
of the various treasuries in Westminster is also discussed by Mr. Hall. 
He distinguishes four: the great treasury in the cloisters of the Abbey, 
the treasury of the Receipt, the treasury over the gatehouse, and the last 
‘in the refectory of the Abbey. Mr. Hall goes on to tell of the receipt of 
money, by tale or by weight, with the exaction of sixpence, and later a 
shilling in the pound to trim the balance, and the precaution of an assay 
to guard against debased coin. Besides bullion, there were relics such as 
the sword of Athelstan and the cross of Gneith, various crowns and 
sceptres, and a magic sapphire ring which made its wearer invisible. 
- Most of these treasures, as we know, have not survived. The exchequer 
kept records which could not be removed without the authority of the 
king’s writ, and Bishop Stapledon was at pains to label them with rude 
drawings to help the illiterate; prints are reproduced, such as a usurer 
with three faces, a sword struck into a bishop’s head as a symbol of 
-church reform, and portraits of an abbot of Peterborough and Alice 
Perrers, which seem more faithful than flattering. The records included 
‘Domesday, the Red and Black Books of the Exchequer, the Exactory 
Roll, the Treasurer’s Great Roll, known to us as the Pipe Roll, 
and the chancellor’s counterpart of it. Next come the officers of the 
exchequer with a notice of their duties and a table of Elizabethan fees 
from the lord high treasurer with 868/. and his robes, downwards to 
eight porters with 4/. each and livery, and messengers at 4}d. per diem. 
Less businesslike and more amusing is Mistress Dorothe Gamage’s letter 
to her spouse, and the inventory of the things sent: ‘ henes, a chesse, a 
dussen of puddinges, fortie egges, and some apples to fill up the basket ; ’ 
and further thanks for the ‘orrenges,’ which had, however, been ‘ verie 
much brused.’ With which food, and with a ‘goose pye and a mutton pastie 
for standers’ for the table ‘ for a nede, I know they will last the twelfth-tide, 
for they are now newe baked,’ it is to be hoped the officials spent a merry 
Christmas. That long-winded and ‘wretched servaunte’ W. Stanton 
writes to his ‘Right honourable and singler good Μτ᾿ a set of excuses as 
long as the Pipe Roll itself, and the lower exchequer complain against 
the filching from their board of Abraham Farley, because, among other 
things, ‘it deprives the Lower House ofa most facetious and witty Member.’ 
802 
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Passing from the letters we have an explanation of the exchequer table. 
We cannot help regretting that Mr. Hall did not have a larger diagram, 
and so gain the space necessary to print the names of the officials in their 
places round it. The explanation of the notation is clear, but surely Mr. 
Hall’s diagram has a slip on it. He says the treasurer’s counters represent 
8741. 10s. 6d. ‘In the lower spaces the accountant’s principal assets are 
shown in the usual combinations, the result being a deficit, as figured in 
the bottom line of 14/. 17s. 4d.’ Now the accountant’s assets are 


£ 8. a. 
815 14 0 
28 0 O 
12°19 2 


Total 856 18 2 


which, when subtracted from the 8741. 10s. 6d. of the treasurer, leaves a 
deficit of 17]. 17s. 4d.,and not 141. 175. 44, One might suppose a misprint, 
but in the bottomsline where Mr. Hall represents the deficit the figures 
are 14]. 17s. 4d. If, as we must believe, there is a mistake, itis a pity, for 
it confuses every one who tries to understand the table. The remainder of 
the book deals with Exchequer Problems, and the making of the Budget. 
G. TowNsEND WARNER. 


Geschichte der Herzoge von Zdhringen. Von Enuarp Heyex. 
(Freiburg in Breisgau: J.C. B. Mohr. 1891.) 


Tus stately volume of over 600 pages is a typical example of those elabo- 
rate works which can only be put together by a German, though students 
of other nationalities are extremely grateful for the enormous pains spent in 
gathering together every conceivable scrap of information relating to the 
subject. It is stupefying to read in the preface that this volume was 
begun and finished in four years, and that too in the midst of other en- 
grossing occupations. mY 

The Zahringen dynasty plays a great part in the history of the Breisgau, 
modern Baden, and parts of modern Switzerland, for it was the first great 
feudal house which rose to anything more than merely local power in 
those regions, between the end of the independent dynasty of the kings of 
Burgundy and the appearance of the mighty house of Habsburg. It is 
important, therefore, as marking a transition stage, and as clearing the 
ground for the later rule of the Habsburgs who were its heirs in blood 
and in power. Hence historians, while forced to make some mention of 
it in their narratives, have, as a rule, confined themselves to certain great 
events in its history, being in too great a haste to reach a more interesting 
and, it may be added, a less intricate period. Dr. Heyck has now come 
manfully to the rescue, and, despite his piteous complaints in his preface 
of the difficulty experienced in collecting information relating to his 
subject, and of the great imperfections in what he has brought together, 
it is hard to see how much more can be discovered about a dynasty the 
rule of which only lasted from 1061 to 1218. Elaborate researches in the 
early genealogy of the house, with many family trees and other helps, lead 
up to an extremely detailed history of the seven dukes of the line, which 
is closed by a most minute list (covering over fifty pages) of all the offices, 
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royal and ecclesiastical, and of all the estates and feudal privileges enjoyed 
by them, as well as of all their bailiffs and stewards. When we say that 
every entry even in the last-named lists contains a reference to the original 
authority for the statement (this is a matter of course in the body of the 
work), besides many historical and critical remarks, the reader can judge 
of the extraordinary zeal and overwhelming learning that Dr. Heyck has 
devoted to his subject. Apart from all other considerations, this book 
would form an admirable introduction to the proper way in which to 
write a history from a thousand unconnected details, a far more laborious 
and difficult task than merely amplifying and commenting on continuous 
chronicles, which in this case are non-existent. 

From what has been said above, it is clear that a persons, save 
those specially interested for one reason or the other in this dynasty, will 
ever have the courage to read this book through from the first page to the 
last. But it is an inexhaustible mine of material in which the patient 
digger unearths some nugget—precious at least to him—at almost every 
stroke of his spade. It will be specially valued and consulted by those 
who are concerned with the early history of many of the lands which 
later formed the Swiss Confederation ; and it is a curious speculation as to 
what would have been the fate of the Eternal League—if it had ever even 
come into existence—had the Zihringen dynasty not become extinct in 
the male line when at the height of its power. From the joy aroused by 
that event at the time, one can only feel thankful that the dynasty did 
then come to an end. 

The great monuments of the Zihringen dynasty are the three cities 
which they founded, Freiburg in Breisgau (Duke Conrad, 1120), Freiburg in 
UVechtland, or the Swiss Freiburg (Duke Bertold IV, ὁ. 1177), and Bern 
(Duke Bertold V, 1191). It is interesting to note that Dr. Heyck is quite 
clear that Bern takes its name from Verona, partly because of the old legend 
of Dietrich of Bern, partly because some of the members of the family 
bore the title of marquesses of Verona in the eleventh century ; though 
Dierauer, the latest historian of Switzerland, rejects this theory decidedly, 
rather leaning to the derivation from a ‘bear,’ which appears on the 
town seal as early as 1224. On the great question of the ‘ Rectorate of 
Burgundy’ conferred on Duke Conrad in 1127 by Lothar, Dr. Heyck 
comes to the sensible conclusion that Lothar saved his own rights in those 
regions by committing their practical exercise to his powerful and dreaded 
vassal as viceroy. Ziihringen itself, it may be added, is a castle in the 
Breisgau, from which from 1100 the dynasty took its name after the loss 
of the duchies of Swabia and Carinthia by Bertold IT in 1098. 

A supplement of forty pages, Urkunden, Siegel und Wappen der 
Herzoge von Zihringen (published in 1892) gives the text of the charters 
(only twenty-two in number) issued in the name of the dukes of Ziihringen, 
together with that of another important document. Each is accompanied 
by a select bibliography, and there is a very careful index of all persons 
and places mentioned therein. The supplement also contains phototypes 
of the eight known seals of the dukes (with a brief explanatory text) which 
are meant to support Dr. Heyck’s theory (elaborated in his book) that the 
lion never formed part of their armorial bearings, this idea resting merely 
ona mistake made by some monks in a the eighteenth century, 

-  W. A. B, Coommasr. 
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The Influence and Development of English Gilds as illustrated by the 
History of the Craft Gilds of Shrewsbury. By Francis Aram 
Hissert, B.A. (Cambridge: University Press. 1891.) 


Too many of the current generalisations as to the organisation of trade 
and the government of towns have long rested on an insecure foundation 
of authoritative dogmas, or ingenious suggestions, which are indeed often 
useful as starting points for inquiry, but have as yet no valid claim to be 
articles of belief. The only way in which these can be tested and verified 
is by the serious study of what did actually happen in particular instances, 
so far as this can be ascertained ; and the true work of the historian at 
this moment lies in the collection and disposition of facts, and not in the 
recapitulation of old generalisations, or even the addition of new suppo- 
sitions. We want in fact a series of scientific monographs on local 
guilds and local government, and the idea which Mr. Hibbert has had in 
writing the history of the Shrewsbury guilds is excellent. No one can 
read his book without beimg impressed by its sincerity and its genuine 
feeling for the subject with which it deals; and it is much to be hoped 
that Mr. Hibbert will do further work in the future in the same direction. 
His power of sympathetic description, when added to careful study (such 
as, for instance, is expressed in the interesting note on ‘ non-gildated 
tradesmen ’), would enable him to do valuable work in a field where it is 
much needed. We cannot but regret, however, that more than a third 
of this very short book should have been devoted to giving a general view 
of guilds everywhere, of their rise, objects, character, and so on—to the 
definition in fact of certain orthodox theories which already hold the 
field, and are supported by most historians, and into which the guilds 
must consequently be fitted. We could have wished that Mr. Hibbert 
had chosen another starting point, and, beginning with the facts themselves, 
had thence proceeded to the theory which they might be found to involve 
or support, whatever that theory might be. Perhaps however, in some 
later and enlarged edition, Mr. Hibbert may fill in the outlines of the 
local history which he has here sketched out, and give us a more detailed 
account of the state of things in Shrewsbury itself, without seeking to 
draw all its local characteristics within the lines of general principles 
laid down by others, to whose authority there is possibly no need for him 
to defer. 

In these first chapters there is indeed much that is of doubtful 
character. It is dangerous to talk of the merchant guild delegating 
its duties or authority. Can any one instance of this be cited, or is 
there indeed a single case in which the transformation of the merchant 
guild, as given on pp. 84-5, has been really studied? The same 
objection applies to the blunt dismissal of all possible variance between 
the governing class of merchants or employers and the subject class 
. of artisans (p. 36). The description of the merchant guild as ‘the 
only centre’ (pp. 16, 22) round which the burgesses could rally, needs 
all the qualifications with which Dr. Gross modifies it, and is not 
accurate as it stands. There is much to question in the description of 
how the craft guilds arose (p. 81, &c.) and of their position and their 
objects ; and if, instead of classing all guilds together into one amorphous 
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group, they had been separated into the natural divisions which in fact 
existed, many of these general conclusions would probably have been 
abandoned. The ‘spirit of pacification’ is scarcely an adequate. 
account of the prohibition of wearing liveries (p. 65), which has a much 
deeper significance. Mr. Hibbert need not have accepted without 
protest the view that the burgesses played no ‘distinctive part’ in 
parliament? Is this so certain? Nor does it seem necessary to assume 
that the medieval architect was ‘unknown to his contemporaries’ 
(p. 50), because he is unknown to us, since the fact that the lay worker’s 
name was not preserved by monkish chroniclers by no means implies 
obscurity in his own day. 

The view which Mr. Hibbert takes of the character of the early 
guilds naturally determines his view of their later position, and the con- 
clusions which he has adopted in his first chapters thus colour the whole 
argument of the book, and afford much matter for controversy. It is im- 
pessible in the light of guild ordinances to hold that the guilds had ever 
been brotherhoods of masters, journeymen, and apprentices striving for 
the common good, as they are here described. No doubt the seizing of 
guild property in the sixteenth century, and the attitude of the state 
towards fraternities, must have had important results, but it is too much 
to say that the guilds then ‘completely changed their nature’ (p. 75); or 
at least the reader might argue that the fact is not proved in these pages, 
and it may well be questioned whether the statute of 1574 (p. 81, &c.) did 
really mark a turning point in guild history. The state had in fact 
always exercised the ultimate control in trade; apprenticeship, hours of 
labour, wages, weights and measures, quality of goods, apportionment of 
labour between trades, the protection of native industry, and a number of 
other things had been for a couple of centuries or more matters concern- 
ing which the central government issued laws which were enforced by 
the municipality mainly through the medium of the guild officers. What 
then was the precise change brought about by the statute of Elizabeth ? 
(p. 81). If the work of the guilds had always been administrative (since 
their legislative powers were confined to making a few by-laws of no 
great significance, while all other rules were the work of the state or of 
the town), we need some explanation of what ‘functions’ were taken 
over by the government (p. 83). Then again, the incorporation of various 
trades into one guild had been long going on, and ought probably to be 
attributed, not to state action, but to the constantly increasing taxes 
which they had to bear. The town records of the fifteenth century afford 
many indications of this, and some most interesting illustrations of the 
same thing are given on pp. 100, 107-8, 122; while the constant ‘ cess- 
ments for renewing the composition’ (pp. 83-4) would lead us to ask whether 
the ‘new compositions’ were not simply a way of levying taxes on trade. 
If, as it would seem, the new charters tended in all cases to put the craft 
in even greater subordination to the mayor than of old (pp. 85-6, 87, 99), 
we are at a loss to define how they differ essentially from the older 
charters; and the statement that the guilds became in some new way 
‘authorized agents of the state’ (p. 83) is not-made at all clear by the 
instance given on p. 91. And lastly, we must remember that the pro- 
‘tection of native against foreign workmen had been steadily pursued 
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since the time of Edward IV. That there was a fundamental difference 
between the guilds of the middle ages and those of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries is no doubt true"; but in most of the points men- 
tioned by Mr. Hibbert it would not be hard to find exact parallels in the 
time of Edward IV, and the contrast which he draws between the 
guild system under Elizabeth and that of earlier times (p. 81) is there- 
fore not always convincing. One begins to ask whether the similarity 
of their work as benefit societies, the likeness of ordinances, and of 
᾿ compositions, to which Mr. Hibbert falludes, were really matters so 
‘ superficial’ as he seems to say (p. 87); and whether the theory of 
‘demoralisation ’’ and ‘degeneracy’ of the guilds, as illustrated by dis- 
putes about the ‘overlapping’ of work, restlessness under municipal 
control, the falling away from the estate™of ‘brotherhoods of craftsmen 
desirous of advancing the public weal’ (pp. 98, 99, 103, 104) may not 
show an insufficient appreciation of their earlier history. 

It is much to be regretted that Mr. Hibbert has not touched on the 
municipal government of Shrewsbury, fora great part of the guild history 
can only be understood in the light of the character and tendencies of the 
town constitution. Intimately connected as the guilds were with the 
municipal government, it is vain to discuss their rise and decline as 
a regulating force, or their position with regard to the central authority, 
without discussing the condition of the municipal authority at the same 
time. It is too great an assumption to make at the outset that all towns 
in the later middle ages were entirely ruled by close governing bodies; and 
with the differences that existed in local politics came very various conse- 
quences in the political attitude of the guilds. Even in the time of 
Elizabeth the rule probably holds true that it is more important to con- 
sider the guild in relation to the municipality than in relation to the 
state. In this connexion the whole story which Mr. Hibbert gives of the 
drapers and shearmen is of the greatest interest. 

There are many other points that might be noted, such as the story 
of the London merchants on pp. 92-4 which illustrates a process that had 
been going on for centuries; and here one might, perhaps, be inclined to 
attribute the proclamation for free trade (p. 94) to the influence of London 
government rather than to any views about expanding Welsh commerce. 
Mr. Hibbert tells us on p. 48 that ‘ it was the ordinary custom for younger 
sons (of county families) to be put to business in the town.’ It would be 
interesting to know from the facts upon which this statement is founded 
what ‘ business’ the county families affected, and whether their sympathy 
was not confined to that of middlemen or merchants. It is curious to 
notice (p. 117) that the tailors’ patrons were Adam and Eye, just as the 
tailors of Constantinople, mentioned by Dr. Lambert in his ‘ Two Thou- 
‘sand Years of Guild Life,’ were dedicated to Adam. The whole story 
of the break-up of the control of the companies over their members, 
and their vain series of lawsuits in the attempt to maintain it, is most 
suggestive, and might be compared to the way in which the feudal influ- 
ence was seen to have died out when the lord’s court was no longer able 
to preserve his inheritance in the old customs of the manor. Mr. Hibbert 
‘gives on p. 28 a note of trades practised by the members of the merchant 
guild. _ Could he; in a future edition, give the date of this note or indicate 
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how long the merchant guild survived at Shrewsbury ? It would be most 
interesting if we could learn from him whether the holding of Kingsland 
by the companies, and apparently by the companies of crafts rather than 
of merchants, and not by the corporation, was a relic of the ancient 
common ownership by the whole commonalty of the town lands (pp. 126, 
127). Auice §. GREEN. 


Warwick the Kingmaker. (English Men of Action.) By Cuartes W. 
Oman. (London: Macmillan. 1891.) 


THE history of the fifteenth century in England has until quite recently 
been much neglected, and Warwick, one of its most striking figures, 
has lacked a biographer. Historians have with scarcely an exception 
fought shy of a period which was at once the winter of English medieval 
life, and the most feebly illumined by historical evidence since the 
Norman conquest. Between 1409, when the stream of the great monastic 
chronicles suddenly dries up, and 1509, when State papers begin to - 
accumulate, the historian wanders in ‘a dreary waste of fragments and 
scraps of history, strung together on the meagre thread of two or three 
dry and jejune compilations of annals.’ Mr. Gairdner has long had this 
region almost to himself, but the last few years have seen a sudden 
outburst of interest in the period. The first volume of Mr. Wylie’s 
careful study of the reign of Henry IV has been followed by Miss 
Thompson’s extracts from the letters and chronicles of the time, by 
Sir James Ramsay’s elaborate ‘Lancaster and York,’ and by the admir- 
able popular survey of the period, with Warwick as central figure, which 
lies before us. Mr. Oman has long since proved his versatility and his 
power of telling and picturesque presentment, and this little book will 
add to his reputation. He has made the very most of the invaluable 
relief which the ‘Paston Letters’ afford to the general aridity of con- 
temporary chronicling, and in his hands the real Warwick is not less 
interesting than the Warwick of romance. The story of Warwick’s sea 
fights and the flight after the rout of Ludlow in 1459, when he took 
the helm of the fishing smack in which the exiles escaped from Somerset 
and brought them safely to Calais, is admirably told. His accounts 
of the battles are, as might be expected from the author of the ‘ Art of 
War in the Middle Ages,’ particularly graphic, and the description of 
Towton, though the lie of the ground seems to render doubtful the posi- 
tion he assigns to the Lancastrians, and though he accepts the incredible 
numbers of the chroniclers, is perhaps the best thing in the book. Pedi- 
grees are more intractable material, but the account of the rise of the 
Nevilles by a long series of fortunate marriages, until the House of Lords 
seemed growing into a Neville family party, can certainly not be accused 
‘of dulness, whatever its shortcomings in minute accuracy: 

Mr. Oman is in many ways well qualified to supply an estimate of a 
man who played so great a part in an age to us so obscure. But there 
‘are certain dangers to which historical biography, especially of this 
popular kind, is exposed, from which we cannot think he has wholly 
escaped. With the strongest desire to be coldly impartial, it is very 
difficult to avoid taking up a brief for the great man-who has 
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attracted our interest and perhaps our sympathy. Nor are the conditions 
of the modern ‘series’ very favourable to the expression of hesitant and 
balanced judgments. Warwick undoubtedly stood head and shoulders. 
above his contemporaries in energy, force of character, in popular bearing, 
and in political ability. It was a day of small things, perhaps, but it was 
not merely the weight of a great family influence which made Warwick, 
during the first years of Edward IV, in the eyes of all foreign observers, 
the real ruler of England. Ruler of England he might have remained 
if his military had equalled his political ability. But as a general he had 
not a spark of Edward IV’s genius.. Mr. Oman thinks him a ‘cool, 
capable, but old-fashioned commander, good for all ordinary emergencies, 
though not touching the heights of military genius reached by Edward.’ 
But even this seems too favourable a judgment, for ten years before the 
day when he allowed himself to be outmanceuvred by Edward, who had 
the poorest opinion of his strategy, at Barnet, he had failed almost as 
badly against the many-headed and disorderly army of Queen Margaret 
in the second battle of St. Albans. 

We are inclined to think that Mr. Oman does something more than 
justice to the personal character and the policy of Warwick. Was he 
after all much better or more enlightened than the mass of his fellow 
nobles in those bad days? He was not indeed a ‘ butcher,’ like Tiptoft, 
whose barbarities horrified even that age; but there is strong reason to 
believe that the slaughter of men of rank, which was so striking a feature 
of all the battles of the Wars of the Roses, from the first battle of 
St. Albans onwards, was begun by him. Mr. Oman confesses somewhat 
reluctantly that for two of the most sweeping executions of the whole war, 
that after Hexham in 1464 and that after Edgecote in 1469, Warwick was 
either partly or wholly responsible. It is somewhat surprising to find 
Mr. Oman allowing to the former a practical justification on the ground of 
expediency, and defending his execution without trial of those officers of the 
garrison of Calais, of which he was then governor, who, at Ludlow, in 1459, 
had declined to fight against their king. Vindictiveness against both public 
and private enemies seems fully proved against Warwick. 

Mr. Oman does his best to make outa good case for the part Warwick 
played in the great struggle of the reign. He is of opinion that ‘ Warwick, 
and all those who followed Richard of York in peace and war down to 
1460, had an honest programme—the reform of the governance of England, 
not the establishment of the house of York on the throne.’ A stronger 
government than that of Suffolk and Somerset was certainly badly wanted, 
and we may believe that York only gradually formed the plan of ousting 
the Lancastrian line; but it is absurd to suggest a comparison between 
him and Simon de Montfort. Mr. Oman slurs over the dynastic rivalry 
of York and the Beauforts, and the natural if erroneous inferences drawn 
from York’s assumption of the name ‘ Plantagenet,’ and from such indi- 
cations of popular opinion as Yonge’s motion in the parliament of 
November 1450 to declare York heir to the crown. In 1456, we find 
James IT of Scotland informing Charles VII that York had a clear right 
to the English crown. Why the head of the Neville clan should be 
credited with the virtues of consistency and loyalty because he supported 
the cause with which the political fortunes of his house were bound up, 
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until Edward IV emancipated himself from his control, is difficult 
to see. The Yorkists secured the support of the popular indignation 
aroused by the feeble government of Henry VI, but they hardly made 
an effort to conceal their personal aims, and an armed demonstration’ 
was not a constitutional means of redress. The ignorant commons, who 
were capable of accusing Suffolk of procuring the liberation of Charles of 
Orleans in 1440, might think the government, and the government only, 
to blame for its powerlessness to restrain the great nobles and their 
armies of retainers from fighting out their own quarrels, as the Nevilles 
and Percies were doing in the north, and for its failure to maintain 
the French conquests and rule the country without a growing deficit,: 
when parliamentary subsidies were first grudgingly doled out, and then 
ceased altogether. But though neither York nor Warwick can have been 
ignorant that the root of the evil lay much deeper than any incompetence 
of Suffolk or Somerset, neither of them in their day of power made any 
serious attempt to cure the diseases of the state. 

Warwick was called the friend of the commons, but there is nothing 
to show that their friendship was much more than community of interest 
to a certain point, and ‘his open kitchen persuaded the meaner sort as 
much as the justice of his cause.’ He ought to receive every credit for 
the vigour with which he restored English prestige in the Channel in 
1458-9; but nothing can excuse his attacks upon ships of a friendly 
power like Genoa, and his piratical seizure, though his office bound him 
to suppress piracy, of a Hanseatic fleet. The circumstantial story of 
Warwick’s strenuously resisting York’s proposed assumption of the crown 
after Northampton, which Mr. Oman relates without informing us that it 
rests only on the authority of Wavrin, may be true ; but it does not prove 
that Warwick was more mindful of his oath to King Henry than York. 
His action may very well have been dictated by a sense of the inexpediency 
of the step at the moment, or by Neville family policy. The last act of 
his life drama, a story of intrigue and treason, which Mr. Oman only 
faintly excuses, reveals the able and ambitious leader of a great family 
faction, not the constitutional statesman intent on restoring strong 
government to his distracted country. He was in no way superior to the 
defects of his time and class, and his domestic policy was the very simple 
one of substituting the domination of the Nevilles for the domination of 
the Beauforts. In virtue of his foreign policy and of his foreign policy 
alone can he be regarded as a ‘predecessor of Wolsey.’ He grasped a 
position in the State such as no subject, not of the blood royal, had ever 
before held, but he held it not as the minister of an absolute king, but as 
the chief of a powerful and victorious baronial family. There is no 
adequate reason, therefore, for ceasing to regard him as in a very real 
sense the ‘ Last of the Barons.’ 

Mr. Oman, like some other masters of historical narration, leaves 
something to be desired in point of accuracy. Tattershall (p. 49) is 
in Lincolnshire, not in Yorkshire. There is no sufficient authority for 
calling Warwick’s uncle, William Neville, Lord Fauconbridge instead of 
Fauconberge. The parliament of November 1459, which attainted the 
fugitive Yorkist leaders, met at Coventry, not at Leicester (p. 86). A 
reference to Bishop Creighton’s history would have saved- Mr. Oman 
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from repeating Ellis and Gairdner’s erroneous description of the legate 
Coppini, episcopus Interamnensis, as bishop of Teramo instead of Terni 
(p. 92). It is misleading to say that ‘most of the defenders of the Tower 
of London in July 1460 went away in safety’ (p. 97), when as a matter 
of fact Warwick had seven of them, the followers of his enemy, the duke 
of Exeter, condemned and executed. Thomas Neville was second not 
fourth son of the earl of Salisbury (p. 49). Calais was mortgaged not ceded 
by Queen Margaret to Louis XI (p. 188). It would appear to have been 
Louis and not Warwick, as stated on p. 161, who made the first suggestion 
of a French marriage for Edward IV. Eleanor Wydeville was married 
not to George Grey, but to his elder brother, Anthony Grey of Ruthyn 
(p. 165). The long siege of Harlech is split up into two (p. 179). It was 
Richard, and not John, Wydeville whom Edward IV endeavoured to thrust 
upon the Hospitallers as their prior (p. 192). Errors in dates, only a 
minority of which can be laid at the door of the printer, are too frequent. 
Most of. these are of no great importance, but when we find Mr. Oman 
describing Edward’s dismissal of George Neyille from the chancellorship, 
which happened on 8 June, 1467, as two days before Warwick’s return 
from France, which was on 1 July (pp. 171-2), and confusing events 
of two different years (p. 180), our confidence in his guidance is a little 
shaken. JAMES TAIT. 


The Discovery of North America. By Henry Harrisse. (London: 
H. Stevens & Son. 1892.) 

The Discovery of America. With some account of ancient America and 

_ the Spanish Conquest. By JoHN Fiske. 2 vols. (London: Macmillan. 

. 1892.) 

The Demarcation Line of Alexander VI. By Epwarp GayLorD Bourne. 

- (Extract from the Yale Review, i. 1. 1892.) 


In the field of research which M. Harrisse long since marked out as his 
own—the documentary, bibliographical, and cartographical evidence 
bearing on the discovery of America and the careers of the navigators 
who were engaged in it—this indefatigable antiquary still remains 
without a rival ; and the present work worthily succeeds his ‘ Bibliotheca 
Americana Vetustissima,’ his ‘Vie de Christophe Colomb,’ and his 
monographs on the Cabots and Cortereals. M. Harrisse calls it a 
critical, documentary, and historic investigation, including an essay on 
the early cartography of the New World, descriptions of 250 maps or 
globes, existing or lost, constructed before the year 1536, a chronology of 
100 westward voyages, projected, attempted, or accomplished between 1431 
and 1504, biographies of the 800 pilots who first crossed the Atlantic, anda 
copious list of early geographical names. This ample programme furnishes 
forth a sumptuous quarto of 800 pages, illustrated by 23 full-page plates, 
most of which reproduce some map or globe of peculiar interest. M. 
Harrisse professes to limit himself to the collection of historical materials ; 
he eyen affects to doubt whether the time has come for synthetic labours 
in the sphere of history, and hints that historical works, whether ancient 
or modern, are not likely to possess for posterity any interest beyond that 
derived from the bare facts which are embedded in them. We impute to 
M. Harrisse in all this a certain degree of affectation, because he does as 
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a matter of fact present us in the course of his work with several care- 
fully reasoned synthetic conclusions of his own. While some of these 
will doubtless command general assent, others will probably be thought 
to be distorted by that ‘crotchetiness’ which Mr. Fiske, for one, always 
sees in M. Harrisse’s refusal to admit that Ferdinand Columbus was the 
real and sole author of the well-known biography of his father which has 
so long passed under his name. Among the most interesting are M. 
Harrisse’s amusing exposure of that ingenious impostor Sebastian Cabot, 
and his vindication of the voyage of Verrazzano, by reference to facts 
equally independent of the narrative in Ramusio, and of French documents 
which might be expected to confirm it. . The troublous reign of Francis 
I, it appears, though not wanting in the usual accumulation of historical 
documents, was unfavourable to their being kept together, or in any 
orderly series; and the documentary history of the Valois is at present 
only in course of formation. The patents of the above-named monarch, 
however, once estimated at only 8,500, are now understood to number 
18,000. This is joyful news for M. Harrisse, who intends going right 
through them in search of the missing patent of Verrazzano. We trust 
that his search will not be in vain. 
M. Harrisse, whose ponderous work is published in a limited edition by 
subscription, appeals to a less extensive public than Mr. Fiske, whose 
handy and attractive volumes, full of excellent illustrations, are evidently 
written for the millions to whom the discovery of America is of sur- 
- passing interest. Intensely devoted to his subject, his comprehensive 
and minute knowledge, and his buoyant, vivacious style exercise a strong 
charm over the reader. We apply to Mr. Fiske his description of Garci- 
lasso de la Vega: ‘ His book is at once learned and charming, its tone 
is kindly and courteous, like the talk of a thoroughbred gentleman.’ We 
cannot, however, agree with him that, as a rule, when the Inca’s state- 
ments are considered in the light of other evidence, he ‘ turns out almost 
invariably to be correct.’ This amiable half-caste, doubtless in perfect 
innocence and good faith, propagated more than one monstrous fiction, 
as in his denial that human sacrifice was practised in Peru in the time of 
the Incas. It is, moreover, certain that if any Apu-Ccapac or sovereign 
Inca had been told that ‘he was a human representative or incarnation of 
the solar deity—the Sun, made flesh and dwelling among men,’ as Mr. 
Fiske puts it, he would have been astonished; probably he would have 
been utterly shocked. It could be shown that such an idea was alto- 
gether inconsistent with the Peruvian theory of things, as easily as 
it could be proved that the ‘sixty-five kings belonging to a dynasty 
known as the Pirhuas,’ and covering the space of 1,300 years between 
400 s.c. and A.D. 900 are merely so many ‘men in buckram,’ whose 
shadowy figures must be banished from the field of serious history. 
In justice to the Inca, it should be said that these fictitious personages 
- do not figure in his pages; it should also be remarked that the old stoty 
"οὗ the Peruvian ‘ plough,’ dragged through the soil by several men har- 
nessed with ropes, is founded on a misconception of the Inca’s meaning. 
Mr. Fiske, in repeating this venerable fiction, even suggests that llamas 
were occasionally employed in the same way. The extremely unpromis- 
-ing experiment of ploughing with the llama, we fancy, has yet to be tried. 
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The instrument of agriculture described by the Inca, to use Mr. Prescott’s 
words, was not a plough, but ‘a strong, sharp-pointed stake, traversed by 
_a horizontal piece 10 or 12 inches from the point ;’ and such an instru- 
ment, which is nothing more than the digging-stick in process of develop- 
ment into the spade, could scarcely be dragged through the ground like a 
plough-share, as Mr. Prescott imagined. Seiior Reynoso has, in fact, taken 
the trouble to show that in so interpreting the Inca’s account Mr. Prescott 
mistook the meaning of the word apalancando (‘using as a lever’). The 
-meaning is that very large clods were turned up by several Indians apply- 
ing their digging-sticks and exerting their united strength at the same 
-moment. It is wonderful, says the Inca, how with these slight imple- 
ments (tan flacos instrumentos), they performed such heavy labour with 
so great facility. 
Investigators of early American history would surely find the outcome 
of their labours greatly enhanced in value, if they would add to a 
‘Imowledge of Spanish some acquaintance with the elements of the 
principal American languages. Though we should not tolerate an historian 
of Greece who was innocent of Greek, we listen to Americans who (always 
excepting Dr. Brinton) are in need of a Mexican lexicon. In the case of 
the American peoples, both in habits of life and in language so remote 
from the race to which we belong, the necessity for linguistic knowledge 
-is pressing. It may be retorted, with perfect truth, that Prescott wrote his 
. famous books on Mexico and Peru with no knowledge of either Mexican 
-or Quichua ; to which the obvious answers are, first, that we are not all 
- Prescotts, and, secondly, that Prescott himself would have been none the 
_worse for a little of that learning for which we have ventured to put in a 
word. A very little of it would have saved M. Harrisse, who has noticed 
that a great many American names begin with Gua, from making the 
supremely ridiculous suggestion that gua is an article (common, we pre- 
sume, to the American languages generally) ; from explaining cola as ‘a 
Mexican radical,’ whatever this dubious expression may mean ; and from 
supposing that ‘cacique’ is a corruption of chiaconus, and that Bogota 
and Chiapas are really personal names of deceased chiefs, though their 
etymology, in each case based on the commonest of words—the former 
. meaning ‘end of the maize-plantation,’ the latter, ‘place of the chian 
.plant ’—admits of no doubt whatever. That places are, as a rule, named 
from former chiefs is one of what Mr. Fiske calls M. Harrisse’s 
‘ crotchets,’ and, in our opinion, one of the least defensible among them. 
Mr. Fiske, we ought in strict justice to add, comes within the general scope 
"οὗ the above remarks, though he is not so absolutely deficient in the 
: American tongues as M. Harrisse. It is odd, however, to find him 
repeating Mr. Bandelier’s ‘improvement upon a hint of the learned 
. Veytia,’ to the effect that ‘ Chichimees’ perhaps means ‘kin of red men,’ 
.and Humboldt’s ridiculous reference of the name Chimborazo to the 
‘Chimus, which is not unlike deriving Ben Nevis from the tribe of Benja- 
-min, The former word, as Torquemada pointed out nearly three centuries 
~ago, means ‘blood-suckers;’ the latter is pure Quichua, and means 
: £Cloud Snow-Mountain.’ 
Mr. Bourne, who is Haydn Professor of History in Adelbert College, 
. Cleveland, Ohio, writes a learned and useful. monograph on the demarca- 
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tion line fixed by the second bull of Alexander VI between the Spanish 
and Portuguese fields of discovery and colonisation. ‘Some such boundary 
had to be settled upon when the Antilles had been reached by the 
Spaniards, having regard to the indefinite grants which had already been 
made in favour of the crown of Portugal in the direction of India. The 
old authorities appear to have been mistaken in supposing that any such 
grant to Portugal was made as early as the time of Martin V. Mr. Fiske’s 
proposed substitution of the name of Eugenius IV for that of Martin V, 
on the ground that the former was pope at the date of the alleged grant, 
appears to Mr. Bourne to be open to objection ; and as the earliest known 
bull conferring rights of this nature is that of Nicholas V, dated 8 Jan. 
1454, Mr. Bourne is probably right in suggesting that the name of 
Nicholas should be read instead of that of Martin. The line fixed by 
Alexander—the meridian 100 leagues west of the Cape Verde Islands 
—was abandoned in the next year, and the boundary was removed by 
agreement to a meridian 270 leagues further westward. The concession 
to Portugal of whatever lay eastward of the line 870 leagues west of these 
islands had the effect of giving to the Portuguese crown that very consider- 
able slice of the New World which is called Brazil. The arrangement 
was made behind the back of Columbus, who to his dying day persisted in 
ignoring it, treating it as an attempted derogation from his own cove- 
nanted rights which it was not competent to the Spanish monarchs to 
authorise. There still survived the question, involved in the vague terms 
‘of the original grant, whether the measurement should be taken from the 
westernmost of the islands, or from the centre island of the group. The 
latter view, insisted on by the Spaniards, might be thought to be scarcely 
arguable; but the question was referred to a commission, which met on 
the bridge between Badajos and Elvas, and remained in session from . 
11 April to 81 May 1524. During this time three astrologers, three 
pilots, and three lawyers on each side, maintained an ineffectual squabble, 
the street urchins, as Mr. Bourne puts it, following with curious eyes the 
men who were dividing the world. The history of the Brazilian line of 
demarcation is instructive. The question remained unsettled nearly two 
centuries later, when a second commission met on the same spot. Two 
hundred leagues from the easternmost point of Brazil was finally decided 
on. But each nation drew its line in a different place, the Spaniards 
tracing it from near Para to a point about one hundred miles east of 
Montevideo, while the Portuguese traced it from the same point in such 
a way as to run parallel for a part of its course with the river Parana, 
leaving as a debatable ground most of what is now Uruguay, and the 
Argentine States of Entre Rios and Corrientes. Both estimates, it now 
appears, gave Portugal more than it was really entitled to, for the line 
should have been placed about 150 miles west of Rio de Janeiro. Finally, 
says Mr. Bourne, the boundary was settled without any reference to the 
terms of the treaty, ‘ partly on the basis of possession, and partly on that 
of the physical configuration of the country.’ HK. J. PAYNE. 
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England and Rome: a History of the Relations between the Papacy and 
the English State and Church from the Norman Conquest to the 
Revolution of 1688. By T. Dunpar Incram, LL.D., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. (London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1892.) 


In the first part of this book Dr. Ingram exhibits the relations between 
England and Rome down to the reign of Henry VIII with special 
reference to their bearing on Henry’s assertion of the supremacy; in the 
second he points out how the popes after the English Reformation used 
their authority to hamper the government, and to prevent English 
Roman Catholics from giving the pledges required of them as proofs of 
their loyalty. In his first part he has injured an excellent case both by 
trying to prove too much, and by the character of the arguments that he 
has used to support his contention. No one can deny that the Church 
of England during the middle ages maintained a remarkably independent 
attitude with respect to the Papacy, that our kings had large rights of 
sovereignty over it, inasmuch as they were consecrated to reign over the 
whole nation, after swearing that they would defend the Church and its 
ministers, and rule justly over the people, or that the close and peculiar tie 
which existed between the Church and the State was often the means by 
which the liberties of the Church were vindicated against Roman aggres- 
sion. Dr. Ingram is not content with this; he seeks to prove—at least 
he appears to do so—that our kings exercised an absolute and undivided 
supremacy over the Church save in matters of doctrine and ministration, 
that Henry VIII did not as regards supremacy make any innovation, 
and that the schism from Rome was wholly due to the action of Paul III. 
The relations of the Church of England with the State on the one hand 
and the papacy on the other cannot be defined in any sweeping sentences ; 
for, whatever the common law may have laid down with regard to them 
from time to time, they did in fact vary according to circumstances such 
as, especially, the strength or policy of the crown, though from the latter 
half of the fourteenth century the interference of the popes was decidedly 
checked. No treatment of the subject can therefore be satisfactory unless 
it is historical. So much Dr. Ingram will no doubt allow, as he has 
adopted this method. Unfortunately he has, in too many cases, left out 
events or aspects of events which make against his theory. For example, 
as an illustration of the complete independence of the Church before the 
Conquest he says—my comments must more or less follow the arrange- 
ment of his volume—that the English Church paid no attention to the 
suspension of Archbishop Stigand, and he supports the assertion by the fact 
that Wulfstan made profession of obedience to him. There was, of 
course, no one else in England to whom the profession could be made. 
Not a word, however, is said about Wulfstan’s refusal to receive consecra- 
tion from Stigand eo quod Stigando Doroberniae officium episcopale tunc a 
domino apostolico interdictwm erat,' nor about the other signs that 
Stigand’s uncanonical position was by no means unrecognised in England.? 
Again, his theory that the legates George and Theophylact, who visited 
England in 787, were not legates in the ordinary sense of the term, but 
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merely ‘friendly emissaries directed from one church to another for the 
purpose of monition or advice,’ is altogether untenable. They came to 
give the papal sanction to the breach of an arrangement made by an 
earlier pope, and the character that they bore, and the authority that 
they exercised here, are sufficiently indicated in the proem of their report 
to Pope Hadrian. Even stranger is the attempt to represent Wilfrith’s 
appeals to Rome as not appeals ‘in the sense afterwards given to that 
word.’ Dr. Ingram can scarcely have read Eddi’s ‘ Vita Wilfridi.’ To 
come to later times, he maintains that the Norman kings ‘ guarded 
their Church ’—the possessive pronoun implies that the Church was in 
some way the king’s property—‘ from all external intervention.’ He 
entirely misses the peculiar character of the Conqueror’s ecclesiastical 
policy, which was, roughly stated, to invoke and use the intervention of 
Rome to assist him in carrying out his plans, and to check it when it 
would have thwarted his will. Nor can the relations of the English 
Church with Rome during this period be treated adequately without some 
notice of Lanfranc’s application on behalf of the monastic chapters to thé 
auctoritas Romane et Apostolice sedis ;* the attempt of Thomas of York 
to persuade the pope to decide a question which had already been before 
the king’s court; or the appeal, probably never prosecuted, of William 
of Durham against William Rufus.? These cases have an important 
bearing on the early history of appeals, concerning which Dr. Ingram is 
content to say : ‘ Appeals to Rome were unknown in the reign of William I, 
and in that of William Rufus;’ for he does not admit that Anselm 
appealed. Perhaps technically he is right in this, and he certainly might 
find eminent support ;° but the distinction is fine, and was not apparent 
to William of Malmesbury.’ As a proof that English bishops relaxed 
papal canons he asserts that they ‘dispensed with the vows of English 
ladies who took the veil to preserve their chastity.’ This is wresting 
history ; for the case of these ladies was allowed to be identical with the 
case of Matilda, afterwards wife of Henry I,* who had worn the vou 
without taking vows.’ 

Although Dr. Ingram says much that is true about the appointment 
of bishops by the king in early times, also here he goes too far; {for 
holding a brief, as he may be said to do, on behalf of the royal authority 
in matters ecclesiastical, he shuts out all save the king from any part in 
these preferments, disregarding the share of the Witan, not always pro- 
bably by any mean: so purely formal as it became in the eleventh century,'® 
and all notices of election or consent by chapters," or by clergy generally 
and people.'? His statements to the effect that before the time of King 
John the popes never exercised, or pretended to, any power of interference 
in the appointment or deprivation of bishops are not supported by fact, 


3 Hadmer, Hist. Nov. ed. Migne, col. 358. 
4 Will. Malmesb. Gesta Pontiff., Rolls Series, pp. 40, 41. 
5 Monasticon, i. 247; Freeman, William Rufus, i. 104. 
ὁ Freeman, William Rufus, i. 598. 7 Gesta Pontiff. p. 93. 
5. Eadmer, Hist. Nov. ed. Migne, col. 427. 
® «Sine professione,’ Gesta Regum, v. ὁ. 418. 
” Vita Wilfridi, auct. Eddio, c. xi. 
" Hist. Dunelm. Hiccl. iii. c. 6; Vita Edw. p. 399. 
® Vita Oswaldi, «ποῖ. Senato, ap. Historians of York, i. 79. 
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as will be seen by the cases, among others, of Ulf of Dorchester, Spear- 
hafoe of London, Stigand of Canterbury, Remigius of Dorchester, Thomas 
of York, and Richard, prior of Dover and elect of Canterbury. Indeed, 
Dr. Ingram, who shows that he has an acquaintance with some of these 
cases, and is no doubt familiar with them all, can scarcely have intended 
to convey to his readers the impression that his somewhat sweeping 
assertions on this point are likely to convey. In his remarks on the 
system of appointment by provision, he hardly gives an adequate repre- 
sentation of the extent of papal interference in the reign of Edward II; 
for while he quotes some brave words of the king with reference to this 
abuse, he does not show how both Edward II, and Edward III until 1350, 
perpetually consented to the appointment of bishops by papal bulls ; they 
played into the hands of the popes to gain their own ends, and were 
therefore unable to defeat the pretensions of Rome. With the statutes of 
provisors and praemunire a new era began in the relations between 
England and Rome. At the same time Dr. Ingram seems to go too far in 
declaring that their operation was ‘immediate and effectual,’ and that 
by the statute of provisors ‘ the interference of the pope with the patronage 
of the English Church was excluded for ever.’ This was not so in fact. 
During the reign of Henry VI the popes constantly provided to English 
sees. But these appointments were, we are told, merely made subject to 
the king’s good pleasure. Surely this in some degree misrepresents the 
case. The government was not strong, and it was a matter of policy to 
act in collusion with Rome; the liberties of the Anglican Church were 
sacrificed by the crown. It is scarcely true that in these cases every- 
thing depended on the ‘temper of the king ;’ the strength of the govern- 
ment was really that which determined the extent of papal interference, 
When an appointment by provision was contrary to the king’s wishes, a 
compromise was made, and so in one way or another the popes had their 
claims recognised.'? Indeed, in this reign, Martin V exercised, as Bishop 
Creighton has observed, ‘ more direct authority over the English church 
than had been permitted to any pope since Innocent III.’ '4 

Having traced the relations between England and Rome down to the 
beginning of the sixteenth century in a manner that is certainly open to 
criticism, Dr. Ingram proceeds to speak of the nature of the change that 
they underwent in the reign of Henry VIII, prefacing his remarks with 
the statement that ‘when we are told that the English Reformation was 
the work of Henry, we are listening to the guesses of children.’ On the 
other hand there are those, no longer children, nor given to guesses in 
historical matters, who are not afraid to declare that, whatever was done 
in things ecclesiastical in the reign, the king directly or indirectly was 
the doer of it. While it is true that, as far as law went, the authority of 
the pope in jurisdiction and patronage had been subjected to the authority 
of the king, there was in fact enough papal interference to countenance 
the theory of a divided supremacy. Between the two systems of the 
canon law and the common law there had been a long contest, a subject 
unaccountably neglected in this book, which was not brought to an end 


18 See Bishop Stubbs, Const. Hist. iii. c. xix. sec. 709. 
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until Henry had obtained from the clergy the recognition of his new title. 
In this title the word wnicum of course refers to another headship 
which had beforetime existed alongside the royal authority. Dr. Ingram 
is convinced that he, and apparently he alone of lay historians, ‘ from 
Hallam downwards,’ can enlighten us on Henry’s ecclesiastical policy. 
He believes that he knows exactly what Henry meant when he demanded 
the recognition of the clergy in 1581, and is content to find it in the 
well-known letter to Tunstal. The king, he says, ‘ limited the acknow- 
ledgment to his jurisdiction over the persons of his clergy in criminal 
matters.’ Henry’s words are perhaps the least trustworthy guide that 
could be chosen in the hopeless attempt to decide what was in his heart 
in 1531. However there was nothing in the recognition that was neces- 
sarily a denial of the spiritual jurisdiction of the Holy See, the clause 
added by the clergy being capable of such an interpretation as might 
satisfy men’s consciences on that score. In 1534 the case was different ; 
for then the pope’s power was altogether and definitely denied, and 
spiritual jurisdiction touching such matter as the visitation of heretics 
and the reformation of abuses was vested in the crown. While, therefore, 
it is in one sense true that the royal supremacy was not an invention of 
Henry VIII, it is also true that the supremacy as asserted and exercised 
by him was an innovation. Dr. Ingram maintains that Henry did 
not ‘ override the English Church,’ which will appear an astonishing posi- 
tion to every one even moderately acquainted with the facts. Did not 
Henry override the Church in 1531 when he forced the clergy to assent 
to his new title? Did he respect its liberties when he compelled convo- 
cation ‘to surrender its right of meeting and legislating’? It is needless 
to say more on this subject. But Dr. Ingram goes on to urge, ‘he left 
the settlement of doctrine and the regulation of divine worship to the 
clergy.’ He can scarcely think that the first article in the Great Charter 
means that King John promised not to settle doctrine or regulate ecclesi- 
astical rites. And even so far as these matters are concerned Dr. Ingram 
appears to make too little of the part taken by the king. While it is, of 
course, true that the Church of England, though it underwent sundry 
drastic reforms, did not in this reign adopt any doctrine or practice that 
was at that time heresy, it is not less true that its course was in this, as 
in other respects, directed by the imperious will of him who had made 
himself a quasi-pope within his own dominions. Of this, Henry’s part 
in the Articles of 1536, in the Six Articles, and in the ‘ Necessary Erudition ’ 
seems sufficient proof. 

It is more than time to pass on to the second part of Dr. Ingram’s 
volume, which I think contains far fewer disputable assertions than the 
first. He points out that during the first twelve years of Elizabeth’s 
reign the English Roman Catholics lived in comparative peace and quiet- 
ness, and shows at some length that the policy adopted by Pius V and 
succeeding popes against the queen and the nation caused their adherents 
to be hated by their fellow-countrymen, brought many troubles upon 
them, and virtually ruined their communion in England. The desire of 
James I to pursue a tolerant policy was in like manner thwarted by the 
plots of the Roman Catholics and by the position taken up with regard to 
them by the Holy See. In his comments on the oath of allegiance of 
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1606 Dr. Ingram gives too favourable a colour to the offer made to the 
Roman Catholics by omitting to make it plain that those who took the 
oath were still liable to the ordinary penalties of recusancy. He describes 
with much force the unhappy condition of those Roman Catholics who, 
though perfectly willing to declare themselves loyal subjects, were for: 
bidden by the pope to take advantage of the door of escape openéd ἐδ 
them by the king, and he makes some interesting observations on the 
connexion between this side of the papal policy and the system by which 
the ecclesiastical rule over the English Roman Catholics was committed 
to archpriests removable at the pope’s pleasure. In his last chapter 
Dr. Ingram sketches in broad outline the obstacles placed by the popes 
from time to time, from the accession of Charles I to the Revolution of 
1688, in the way of those Roman Catholics who would gladly have pur- 
chased toleration by a protestation of allegiance. While in these later 
chapters he might perhaps have made more of the materials at his 
disposal, which are: certainly capable of very interesting treatment, he 
has done well in that he has presented in strong colours the disastrous 
consequences which the uncompromising attitude of the papacy brought 
upon the Roman Church in England. His earlier chapters would have 
been more valuable if he had written them with a keener appreciation of 
the difficult and complex character of the subjects which he was under- 
taking to discuss, and of the necessity of approaching them in the spirit 
of an historian rather than of an advocate,. ~Winuram Hoyt. ᾿ 


The Somerset Religious Houses. By W. A. J. ARcHBOoLD, B.A., 
LL.B. (Cambridge Historical Essays, VI.) (Cambridge University 
Press. 1892.) 


To the student of medieval church history no county in England can 
stand higher than Somerset in the interest and the antiquity of its religious 
foundations. There is to be seen the only religious site in the island 
which has never ceased to be Christian from the days when the ‘ per- 
petual choir ’ of Inisvitryn first made it holy ground. With Glastonbury, 
Athelney, Muchelney, and Bruton, and their memories of old English days, 
and Bath, full of the memories of the changes brought in by the Norman 
kings, Somerset is without a rival. While in size it takes the seventh 
place among the counties of England, it holds the eighth place in the 
number of religious foundations it possessed, and the fourth in the value 
of those houses. It is thus evident that any one undertaking to discuss, 
within moderate limits, the leading features of the history of the sup- 
pression of these Religious Houses, has before him a very difficult task. 
Indeed, the author of this book has only been able to state his subject and 
give hints as to its solution. The variety and number of ideas which the 
words ‘ Somerset Religious Houses ’ suggest, have at times brought about 
some apparent confusion of thought. The book would have been more 
valuable if the object before the writer had been more definite. In eight 
chapters, comprised in 890 pages, the subject of the houses and their 
suppression, the fate of the monks and nuns, the property of the houses, 
the effect of their dissolution on the poor and on education in the county, 
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agriculture, labour and prices, land tenure, even music, are all reviewed: 
One cannot therefore expect more than the briefest mention of each 
particular aspect, and especially when some 221 pages are devoted to 
documentary illustrations. But so far as it goes the work is good, and 
one wishes for more. The author seems hardly to have realised the 
extent of his subject, and has, as yet, grasped but imperfectly only a 
smal portion of it. Doubtless further reading will reveal this to him, 
and make, as we hope, this volume the preliminary effort to a more serious 
and valuable work on the monasteries of Somerset. We want a detailed 
picture of Somerset at the end of Henry VII's time and another of 
Somerset in the time of James I, when the old order had completely 
disappeared and the new order had become firmly settled. 

The author has ably and rightly shown how the distribution of the 
monastic lands did not cause a great fall in the value of land. Asa rule 
the men who bought the lands did so to settle down and live there. But 
it must be clearly understood what it was they occupied. For the most 
part it was only the demesne lands of the monastic manors they took 
over for themselves. Little change was made with the yeomen who had 
become leaseholders of their farms. We cannot agree with the writer, 
p. 802, that asa rule the ‘ predial serfs,’ who remained on the manor, 
reaped much advantage from the change of landlords. Their change of 
state in the latter half of the sixteenth century was due-to the times and 
not the landlords. On the contrary thére is clear evidence that the new- 
comers were not welcomed by the old tenants. One has only to compare 
the terrier of Abbot Beere, 1517, of Glastonbury with that of 1539, made 
for the king. Almost every manor shows a large diminution of these 
heads of servile families. At Doulting in 1517 there are twenty, and in 
1539 they have all disappeared. Clearly, under the abbey, there was no 
great inconvenience in being a villein, and so they did not take the 
trouble to purchase their freedom. But when portents of future changes 
and troubles were discerned, the bondsmen took care to prepare for the 
events by purchasing their emancipation. 

Mr. Archbold’s book would have gained if he had used a little self. 
denial. He seems to be fascinated with the Somerset chantries, and while 
he often tells us they have nothing to do with the monasteries, he cannot 
help referring perpetually to them. The dissolution of the monasteries was 
a great social event, the disendowment of the chantries a great religious 
event. That there were chantries founded within the monastic chapels 
we may take for granted. But the vast majority of the chantries were in 
the cathedral and parish churches, and the priests who served them were 
secular priests, living sometimes in colleges as at North Cadbury, and 
sometimes in private houses as at Ilminster. Now a clear distinction 
should be made between chantries, free chapels, and fraternities. All 
probably had lands and goods assigned to them, and all were disendowed. 
What is meant in p. 380 by ‘the levelling of the chantries-in the 
county’?- The altars and the screens are gone perhaps, but the buildings 
for the most part remain to increase the beauty and size of our parish 
churches. It was rare to find the chantry chapels distinct from the 
parish churches as at Milverton, Yatton, and possibly Crewkerne. Much 
of the value of Chapter VIII is lost by this confusion between chantries 
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and free chapels. The latter may have been used as chantries, but they 
were not intended for such purposes. They were always distinct from 
the parish church, and at times rivalled it in size and beauty, as is 
evident from the case of Langport and Huish Episcopi. On p. 373, 
1. 25-26, the words parson, vicar, and curate should not have been used 
so loosely, considering that in the sixteenth century they had so definite 
a meaning. In p. 884 there is a curious misprint in making Bath a 
cell of Dunster. Why in p. 261 are Bubwith’s almshouses at Wells, 
which are presumably referred to, described as a ‘hospital of monastic 
foundation,’ and how on the same page can Muchelney be classed with 
Montacute and Ilchester as ‘round Yeovil’? On p. 111, ‘ Hugo’s list’ 
is possibly the list of Somerset incumbents in the British Museum 
incorrectly called the Hugo MSS. because through him they came 
into the possession of the Museum authorities. The list was probably 
made by Dr. Archer, who was archdeacon of Wells 1726-1789. 

There are some mistakes of transcription and expansion of the illus- 
trative documents, and a few misprints, such as ‘ siui,’ p. 45; ‘ tenemen- 
tibus,’ p. 95; ‘wellonensis,’ p. 180; ‘ thesauri,’ p. 181; ‘in altero vico,’ 
p. 183; ‘columbarias,’ p. 217; ‘impostum,’ p. 221; ‘balleri,’ p. 324; 
‘precil,’ 364; ‘pertinentibus,’ p. 864; ‘satu,’ ‘liccuciam,’ p. 3865; 
‘grunentur,’ p. 866; but all these have probably by this time been col- 
lected and noted, T. Scorr Houmss. 


The Accession of Queen Mary: being a contemporary narrative of Antonio 
de Guaras, a Spanish merchant resident in London. Edited with an 
introduction, translation, notes, and an appendix of documents, in- 
cluding a contemporary ballad in fac-simile, by RicHarp GARNETT, 
LL.D., keeper of the printed books, British Museum. (London: 
Lawrence & Bullen: 1892.) 


Mr. Garnett has done his work in a way that leaves no room for addition 
and hardiy any for criticism. The exquisitely printed black letter small 
octavo pamphlet written by Antonio de Guaras on Sept. 1, 15538, and 
published in the ‘ Noble town of Medina del Campo 23 March 1554,’ now 
in the British Museum, is probably unique, and Mr. Garnett has done 
well in publishing it. It is a quaint and artless narrative of the accession 
of Mary and the execution of Northumberland, very curious in its way, 
and, with regard to the latter event, adding something to our historical 
knowledge ; but it cannot compare in completeness or interest with the 
‘Tower Chronicle,’ published by the Camden Society. Valuable, however, 
as is Guaras’ record, by far the most valuable portion of the book is Mr. 
Garnett’s introduction giving some account of the author. He tells nearly 
al] there is to tell about him until his diplomatic correspondence is pub- 
lished in English, as it will be next year in the second volume of the 
‘Spanish State Papers of the Reign of Elizabeth’ if used, under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls. It is true that only glimpses of 
his life can be caught, but the figure of the ambitious, intriguing, 
unscrupulous Spanish merchant who lived for forty years in London 
during the turbulent times of the Reformation stands forth firm and 
clear, a marked personality. He was a wan of wealth and position, 
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trusted by his fellow-countrymen, an intimate friend and councillor of 
‘the crafty old fox,’ the bishop of Aquila, and unofficial representative 
of his country for the several years during which no Spanish ambassador 
resided in London after the flight of Don Gerau de Spes in 1571. The 
complicity of Antonio de Guaras in the various plots for the rescue of 
Mary Queen of Scots and the deposition of Elizabeth comes out clearly 
enough in his diplomatic correspondence. True apparently to the methods 
of his old friend bishop Quadra and his later chief Don Gerau de 
Spes, he was for ever plotting the delivery of Flemish towns in English 
hands to the Spanish forces, suggesting various means of ruining 
Elizabeth and Burghley, with whom nevertheless he was on outward 
terms of friendship, or repeating with glee the sinister interpreta- 
tions of old prophecies, which were whispered from one catholic to 
another in London. One such prophecy, which he mentions in a letter 
dated January 1577, is curious—‘ Talpa ore Dei maledicta fratris swt 
gladio peribit ’"—and he has no doubt at all that the accursed mole that is 
burrowing in his neighbour’s ground is the English queen, who, he says, 
must therefore die by the sword of her brother-in-law Philip. Mr. Garnett 
sketches briefly how Guaras, after years of plotting, was at last laid by 
the heels in the Tower, and how his long and ruinous imprisonment was 
terminated by the not always prudent or patient intercession of his 
wealthy brother, Gombal de Guaras, who came from Spain, as the new 
ambassador Don Bernardino de Mendoza says, in a ‘ French fury’ thinking 
with his boasted riches he could carry all before him. It took him more 
than half a year to obtain his brother’s release, and then it was only done 
by dint of bribery commensurate with his means, and by paying not 
only Antonio de Guaras’ own debts, but even, it is hinted, those left 
unpaid by the bisbop of Aquila, who died fifteen years before, abandoned 
and unsuccoured by the ungrateful king he had served too well. Guaras 
returned to Spain in May 1579, to the great relief cf the regular Spanish 
ambassador, who had little sympathy with an amateur diplomatist, who 
had got into trouble by being too anxious to act the minister ; and there, 
at present, history leaves him, although I hope some day to decipher a 
further page in his life. The narrative of Guaras takes the form of a 
letter to Don Beltran de la Cueva, duke of Albuquerque, who visited 
England to assist Henry in the taking of Boulogne in 1544. He gives to 
the duke a slight summary of events from the death of Henry VIII to the 
accession of Mary, which last event he more fully describes. As Mr. 
Garnett points out, this visit of the duke of Albuquerque to England is 
first described at length in the ‘Spanish Chronicle of Henry VIII,’ and 
in that book also Guaras himself is first mentioned. 

In my introduction to the ‘Chronicle’ I give many reasons for 
believing that the record was mainly the work of some merchant who inter- 
preted for and housed his fellow-countrymen on their visits to this country, 
and I have long surmised that Antonio de Guaras himself might be the 
author. It is stated in the ‘ Chronicle ’ that the duke stayed at the house 
of a merchant established here, and the trivial details of the duke’s 
movements and affairs in London prove to demonstration that the writer 
lived in the same house. The fact that Guaras, a merchant in London 
whose name is twice mentioned favourably in the ‘Chronicle,’ writes 
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years afterwards to the duke referring to his visit in words which show 
that they were on intimate terms at the time, goes far to prove that my 
suspicions as to Antonio de Guaras being the host of the duke and the 
author of the ‘Chronicle’ are correct. The description given of Anne 
Boleyn’s. execution in the ‘Chronicle’ and Guaras’ account of -North- 
umberland’s last moments in Mr. Garnett’s book are strikingly similar. 
In both cases the author knew a great deal about what passed in the 
Tower, and apparently had privileged approach to the scaffold, and in 
both cases there is a minuteness of observation of detail which is 
quite characteristic. It may be objected that the style of Guaras’ 
letter in the present work is somewhat more cultured than that of the 
‘Chronicle.’ This is true, although the difference is not very marked, 
and one or two characteristic expressions, such as ‘it was a thing to 
see,’ crop up in both narratives; but the continuation of the ‘ Chronicle’ 
to the death of Northumberland contained in one of the transcripts in the 
‘Biblioteca Nacional’ is in diction almost identical with the letter now 
published by Mr. Garnett. All of Guaras’ letters during the time he 
acted as minister in London were written by a secretary, and in all pro- 
bability a letter of the importance of the present one addressed to so high 
and mighty a personage as the duke of Albuquerque, would also be 
written by a professed scribe, whilst the loose informal record jotted down 
at intervals and in secret, as the ‘Chronicle’ was, would certainly be 
written by Guaras himself. We have, moreover, the testimony of the 
contemporary Don Pedro Enriquez that the manuscript of the ‘ Chronicle’ 
was ‘left in the house of a merchant in London.’! In the library of 
Stonyhurst College in the Persons papers the ‘ Chronicle,’ from which 
Father Persons largely borrowed, is ascribed by him to a certain 
Garzias Hispanyerd. Now although Garcia is a common name enough, 
Garzias is not, and it is far from improbable that the latter name is merely 
a mistranscription for Guaras. 

Mr. Garnett’s book is extremely interesting and historically valuable, 
and deserves a much larger public than the present limited edition will 
reach. The paper and printing are beautiful, and the work altogether is 
one for a book-lover to be grateful for. Martin A. 5. Hume. 


Queen Elizabeth. By E. 5. Beesty. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1892.) 


Mr. Berxsty’s work is chiefly valuable as bringing common sense to 
bear upon the results arrived at by the minute investigations of certain 
writers, who imagine that, because they have proved Elizabeth to 
have been false and vacillating, they have stripped her of all credit for 
the great events of her reign. His main argument is that ‘not only did 
Elizabeth succeed, but that the line which she took was precisely 


Since writing the above I have seen the hitherto undescribed transcript of the 
Chronicle recently purchased by the British Museum, but still uncatalogued. This 
copy was made in Madrid in 1577, twenty-five years after the original was written, and 
the transcriber attributes the authorship to ‘a soldier.’ I attach no importance to this 
assertion, as none of the other and earlier transcripts contain it. I still believe that 
Guaras was. the author, and blended his own recollections with the stories of his fellow- 
countrymen with whom he was intimate. 
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that which led to success.’ This position is one which no one not 
absolutely swallowed up in the details of her life is likely to deny. How 
much greatness of purpose, and how much congenital disinclination to a 
decided course contributed to this result, is less easily to be settled. Mr. 
Beesly offers us a study of Queen Elizabeth, and not of the life of the 
nation at the head of which she was placed, or we might complain 
of his neglect of those qualities of enthusiasm and self-devotion which 
contribute, even more than the highest statesmanship, to the ultimate well- 
being of a people. Surely it was at least of as good augury for England 
that it produced a Hooker, a Campian, and a Cartwright as that it pro- 
duced an Elizabeth or a Burghley. 

There is something very pathetic in Mr. Beesly’s final summing-up of 
Elizabeth’s personal success and failure. ‘To a woman,’ he writes 
(p. 234), ‘-who has passed through life without knowing what it is to love 
or be loved, who has no memory of even an unrequited affection to feed 
on, who has never shared a husband’s joys and sorrows, never borne the 
sweet burden of maternity, never suckled babe or rocked cradle, who must 
finish her journey alone, sitting in the solemn twilight before the last 
dark hour uncared for and uncaring, without the cheer of children or 
the varied interests that gather round the family—to such a one what 
avails it that she has tasted the excitement of public life, that she has 
borne a share in politics or business—what even that her aims have 
been high, or that she has done the state some service, if she has re- 
nounced the crown of womanhood, and turned from their appointed use 
those numbered years within which the female heart can find present joy, 
and lay up stores of calm satisfaction for declining age ?’ 

Mr. Beesly must have been singularly unfortunate if he has not known 
women who have never known husband or child, and who have yet closed 
their days in sunny cheerfulness. The mark that distinguishes Elizabeth 
from them is that Elizabeth had no female admirers, no bright girls 
reverencing her in her old age, and gladdening her with their affection. 
One cannot conceive her as the centre of a group of four Elizabeths, as 
her rival was the centre of a group of four Maries. Mr. Beesly would 
have given a more complete and therefore a truer picture of the great 
queen if he had paid as much attention to her relations with women as he 
has to her relations with men. SAMUEL R. GARDINER. 


Rikskansleren Axel Oxenstiernas Skrifter och Brefvexling. Utgifna af 
Kongl. Vitterhets- Historie- och Antiquetets-Akademien. (Stockholm: 
P. A. Norstedt & Séner. 1888, &c.) 


THE position occupied by the great Swedish chancellor, Axel Oxenstierna, 
in the history of the first half of the seventeenth century is almost 
unique. In his own country, during the entire period covered by the reigns 
of Gustavus Adolphus and Christina he was for more than forty years, 
as has been well ‘said, ‘the driving-wheel of the whole state machinery.’ 
From 1611 to 1632 he worked hand in hand, on terms of ever-growing 
intimacy and confidence, with the hero-king, who, in one of his very 
last communications to his life-long friend and adviser, declared ‘ that, 
‘were it not for his loyal confidence in the chancellor, he would lay down 
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crown and sceptre, and abandon every further enterprise.” The record 
of the next fifteen years, in which Oxenstierna conducted his master’s 
unachieved task, amidst endless and apparently insuperable difficulties, 
to a triumphant issue, shows that that master’s confidence was not 
misplaced. During the greater part of that eventful time the words of 
the by no means friendly French ambassador, Charnacé, are scarcely an 
exaggeration, when, with a play upon the chancellor’s name, he said, 
‘Axis hic est circum quem totus volvitur orbis. The publication, 
then, by the Kong]. Vitterhets- Historie- och Antiquitets-Akademien of Axel 
Oxenstierna’s writings and correspondence must be a matter of no slight 
interest and importance to historical students. Five volumes have 
already appeared in print, and it is proposed in the present notice to 
indicate briefly the sources from which the subject-matter is derived and 
the general character of the contents. 

The first point to notice is that only one volume out of the five 
contains writings from the hand of Oxenstierna himself, and that these 
consist not of letters, but of drafts, reports, memoranda, extracts from 
notebooks and similar material. It is, however, satisfactory to find 
that efforts are being made to collect from state archives and private 
sources those of Oxenstierna’s letters which are still in existence, and 
which have been scattered over almost all Europe. It will, as the 
editor of the first volume of the series remarks, probably be some years 
before such a collection can be adequately carried out. 

The second volume contains the letters of Gustavus Adolphus to his 
chancellor; the third and fourth, those of Hugo Grotius, extending over 
the years 1633 to 1645; the fifth, the correspondence of the chief 
justice, Gabriel Oxenstierna, one of the regents with his brother during 
the period 1611 to 1640, and a smaller collection of letters from Per 
Brahe (chief justice on Gabriel Oxenstierna’s death) between the years 
1633-1651. 

Of these letters a large number were preserved in the archives of the 
Chancery, over which Axel Oxenstierna presided, especially those of a 
date previous to his departure from Sweden (1625) and ten years’ 
residence in Piussia and Germany. During this decade the letters and 
documents he received were sent by the chancellor to his house at 
Tidén to be placed in his private collection of papers, and he retained 
likewise in his own possession a considerable portion of those belonging 
to the period after he again settled in Sweden. In his will he directed 
that this collection of papers should be kept intact, and he entrusted 
it to the care of both his sons, in order that when one was absent 
the other might take them in charge. These two sons, Johann and 
Erik, however, followed him in a very short time to the tomb, and 
the fortune of this invaluable historical heirloom was henceforth a 
chequered one. Chemnitz, in Oxenstierna’s lifetime, made use of it 
in gathering materials for his history, as did Johann Videkindi at a 
later time. But in 1670 it had already been separated. A considerable 
portion was at that date at Fiholm (one of A. Oxenstierna’s residences), 
and a number of copies of letters, as well as an annotated catalogue of 
the whole, were made by two students, Laurentius Norrman and Nils 
Grubbe. Norrman’s catalogue, with an ample index of correspondents,.is 
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now in the Upsala library ; Grubbe’s collection of copies in the library at 
Link6éping. 

Already, early in the reign of. Charles XI, efforts were made by the 
government to secure the preservation or acquire possession of the Oxen- 
stierna papers, but with no result. The almost total loss of the state 
archives at the destruction of the royal castle at Stockholm by fire in 
1697 drew attention once more to the Fiholm and other private collec- 
tions. In 1709 the Kansli-Collegium sent out Elias Palmsckéld, secretary 
of the archives, to seek out and make inventories of such collections of 
documents and records in private hands, as were of national interest. He 
went to Fiholm and there searched through and packed up the Oxenstierna 
papers, without however removing them to Stockholm. The defeat of 
Pultawa for a time occupied all thoughts, and Palmsckéld had to leave 
his task but half achieved. 

The papers after this seem to have found their way again to Tidén and 
here to have been used by Archenholz, and a portion acquired by Count 
Cronsted, which, bound in’ vols. fol., is now in the Upsala hbrary. Gusta- 
vus III in 1776 again showed an interest in the preservation of the al- 
ready mutilated collection, and made yet another attempt to acquire it for 
the state, but difficulties came in the way, and it was not till 1848 that at 
length the whole of the papers were purchased by the government for 
10,000 kr. and placed in the state archives. . 

The previous history will account for the fact that in the collection of 
letters there are considerable gaps which can only rarely be filled up from 
other sources, but the correspondence that remains is voluminous, and, it 
is needless to say, of immense historical value. That with the king is 
very complete, for it has been possible to supplement it from the stores of 
the royal registry and other places. In addition to this the Oxenstierna 
collection contains long series of letters received from the various members 
of the regency, from the chancellor’s brother, the chief justice Gabriel 
Gustafson Oxenstierna,! his nephew, the treasurer, Gabriel Bengtson Oxen- 
stierna, the Marshal Jacob de la Gardie, with many others of the leading 
persons in Sweden. ‘There is also to be found the correspondence with 
the generals at the seat of war, John Baner, Herman Wrangel, Duke 
Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, Gustavus Horn, and Lennard Torstenson ; of 
another character, and of general European interest, is the extensive cor- 
respondence with Hugo Grotius.?- There is also an important correspon- 
dence with Ludvik Camerarius, the Swedish resident in Holland ; also with 
the residents in Denmark and other places; which, especially that with 
Camerarius, will no doubt throw light upon some of the dark eres in 
the political history of the period. 

The first volume ὃ of the series (as has already been said) contains ex- 
clusively documents written or inspired directly by the chancellor himself. 
The diary, notes and memoranda with which the collection begins ‘ are 
fragmentary and of little interest. We learn, however, a few facts of 
biographical value, as, for instance, that Oxenstierna (p. 47) was present 


1 Published in the fifth volume of the series. 

2 Published in the third and fourth volumes of the series. 

3 Forra afdelningen forsta bandet historiska och politisker skrifter. 
* The earliest dated 1605. 
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at the death of Charles IX, and that he acted, as the representative of the 
regents, in declaring, 17 Dec. 1611, the minority of Gustavus Adolphus 
at an end.” A memorandum follows on the condition of Smaland, Kal- 
mar, and Oland in 1606, which will no doubt be held in esteem by the 
Swedish antiquarian. Moreover, two very full accounts of the peace 
negotiations with Denmark ® under English mediation in 1612-1618, and 
‘of those with Poland and Brandenburg? in 1627-28 under Dutch media- 
tion, possess intrinsic historical value. 

The notes * on the military operations in Prussia in 1627 are of more 
than ordinary interest. They contain an account of the miscarriage of 
the attempt to storm Ho6fft, near Danzig, when the king was wounded 
by a shot in the belly; of a skirmish on 30 July, when the royal hat 
was touched by the sword of a hussar; and a full description of the 
battles of 7 and 8 August, and of the king’s dangerous wound. The 
investiture of Gustavus Adolphus, 28 Sept., with the order of the 
Garter is also graphically told. The document, after setting forth 
how the chancellor was left in supreme military and civil authority 
in Prussia during the king’s absence, concludes with a narrative of the 
manner in which a portion of the Swedish fleet was, 18 Nov., surprised 
and overpowered by a superior force of the enemy. Two ships were lost, 
and the Admiral Stierneskéld killed. In a paper on the events in 
Germany, from midsummer 1634 to the close of the year,? Oxenstierna 
asserts his opinion '® that, had the enemy pursued vigorously after 
Nordlingen, the Suedo- Weimar army might have been entirely destroyed. 
The project for the form of government, 1684,'! has already been printed 
by Stierman,'? and by Archenholz in French.'* It is, however, the 
original text of one of the most important documents relating to the 
internal government of Sweden. It is followed by a series of draft 
schemes and memoranda on municipal regulations and privileges which 
are characterised by the enlightened breadth of view, as well as by the 
mastery of detail, for which the chancellor was distinguished. The same 
may be said of the papers on the strength and maintenance of the military 
forces. They begin with the year 1615, and continue, often to the number 
of three or four every year, to 1625, then less regularly, but at intervals, 
up to 1651. They give a detailed account and computation of all army 
charges, pay, provender, transport and material, and, from an economical 
point of view alone, are full of interest. They show, moreover, how 
‘small: was the number of native troops actually employed by Gustavus 
Adolphus on his campaigns, and the extreme difficulty of providing ways 
and means. The financial statements and balance-sheets are only a 
selection out of a multitude of similar documents, left in the chancery, 
many of them undated, and therefore useless. 

_ A memorandum,!! dated 8 Oct. 1688, and sent by the chancellor 
from Frankfurt-on-Main to the Swedish regency and council, will 
repay study. It touches on almost every point of administration and 


* Dux Johannes et regina per me renuntiavit tutelae et administrationi regni.- ~- 
® pp. 49-85. 7 pp. 120-204. δ pp. 107-120. 

® pp. 204-225. . ep Bie: ; I pp. 251-285. 

12 Riksdagars och Métens Beslut. ii. 887-912. 

15. Mémoires de Christine, iv. 322-339. M pp. 460-495. 
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government, finance, army, navy, trade, mining, coinage, shipping, tolls, 
and fortifications, not only in Sweden, but in Finland, Livonia, Prussia, 
and Germany. No document in the volume reveals more clearly the 
title of Oxenstierna to be called ‘the driving-wheel of the whole state 
machinery.’ It is the more remarkable when we consider that it was 
penned at a moment when the entire weight of the gigantic struggle in 
Germany lay upon his shoulders. 

A long series of papers !° on various questions of diplomacy and foreipel 

politics come next, few of sufficient consequence to concern us. Among 
those worthy of notice is a sketch δ of an alliance between Gustavus 
Adolphus and the protestant union in Germany, dated September 1624: 
a forecast of what was to take place seven years later. On p. 500 isa 
minute on the conditions of peace, which the Swedish king would have 
offered the emperor in September 1632. These are almost the same as 
those actually accepted in 1648. On p. 555 we find a list of matters to 
be discussed with Duke Bernhard and the French, date 1684. On p. 577 
we find on how cheap conditions Sweden was ready to have made peace 
in 1686, and on p. 581 an important document setting out the reasons for, 
and the plan of, the war with Denmark in 1643. The last document in| 
the volume is the will of Oxenstierna, a disappointing document histori- 
eally, and in no sense of the word a political testament. A perusal of this 
will leaves the impression that Oxenstierna was a man of deep piety, 
strong family affections, simple tastes, and a kindly disposition. Thanks 
are due to the editor '7 for his lucid and instructive preface. 
' The second volume 18 contains the letters and instructions addressed 
by Gustavus Adolphus to his chancellor, numbering in all 620. The 
majority of these letters were written by secretaries with merely th: 
king’s signature, but the notes give full information both of the source 
from whence the document is derived, and what portion of it, if any, is 
autograph. Several letters are wholly or in part in cipher, but to all of 
these (with one exception, No. 602 15) keys have been discovered, and the 
interpretation is given in brackets. 

The volume commences with the open letter of 6 Jan. 1612, appointing 
Axel Oxenstierna to the chancellorship, and it concludes with a letter 
dated 80 O:t. 1632, which reached the chancellor on the very day of his 
master’s death. During the whole of the interval between these dates 
the two men were in constant correspondence, several letters being some- 
times despatched by the king to his minister on the same day.2° Of the 
general character of these letters, it is sufficient to say that they, with 
few exceptions, are stric.ly on business, and that a great number, dealing 
with matters of trivial and temporary import, are now of little interest: 
Rarely does the personal element obtrude itself; the men were too much 
in earnest, too seriously occupied to waste their time in elegancies or 
sentiment. But no one who studies this correspondence can doubt that 
Oxenstierna was literally the king’s alter ego. The sovereign takes no 

> pp. 495-588. 18 py, 523. 
1τ Ὁ, 6. Styffe. 18. Senare afdelningen firsta bandet. 

19 Shortly after the publication of these volumes, also deciphered. See Histerisk- 

Tidskrift, 1888, pp. 376-383. 


2 For instance, Nos. 34-37 are all dated 17 May, 1614, and Νοβ. 801: 313 all dated 
31 March, 1628. 
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step without consulting his chancellor, and on him he relies for the 
supply of ways and means, of soldiers, transport, and material, to say 
nothing of the fact that during the king’s prolonged absences on his cam- 
paigns Oxeastierna was virtually up to 16257! regent in Sweden. It is 
a remarkable thing, this life-long comradeship between these two born 
rulers of men, of very different character and temperament, but each 
reposing unlimited trust and confidence in the other, and working 
together with a perfectly marvellous harmony and unity of purpose for 
great ends. 

The great difficulty in the path of Gustavus Adolphus was the want 
of funds. Sweden was a very poor country, and its income insufficient 
to provide for the maintenance of large armies. Hence the almost 
wearisome reiteration throughout the whole of these letters of the ery for 
more money. By loans in Holland or the Hanse towns, by the sale of 
the royal domains, or the mortgage of the produce of the mines, by the 
skilful manipulation of tolls and taxes, or by whatsoever means, ordinary 
or extraordinary, the king is ever urging his minister to provide the 
wherewithal to pay his soldiers and maintain them in the field. And it 
is no slight proof of the singular financial ability of the chancellor that 
he never failed to meet the calls upon him, and to accomplish the ap- 
parently impossible by his wise and strenuous measures for developing 
the internal trade and resources of the country. The way in which this 
was achieved by the instrumentality of Louis de Geer and others has 
already been told in the pages of this review.”? 

In Nos. 29 and 87, dated 5 April and 17 May 1614, the king gives a 
curious story of the repeated appearance of an apparition (spdkie) at 
Calmar, to which he gives partial credence. The spectre was reported to 
have announced ‘ that a year of plenty should be followed by a bloody war 
followed by a fearful and unheard-of pestilence’? (ett grufveligitt krijgh 
och blodhstérttningh och sedan een skreckeligh och ohérdh pestilentia). 
On 27 June 1614, the offer of the Russian throne 24 to Duke Charles 
Philip of Sudermania is commented upon. Nos. 94 and 95 are two of 
many letters on the difficulty of raising money to pay the ransom of 
Kilfsborg. This pressed heavily on the Swedish exchequer during the 
early years of the reign. In No. 108 we find that in January 1619 
Gustavus Adolphus was already planning a general league of protestant 
against papist powers. In No. 111 the king complains that he cannot 
find out the subject of a correspondence between his mother and 
Christian IV (Jagh kan icke fa vetta, hvad Fru Moder svarar konungen).”* 
The king always showed the greatest love and respect for his mother, 
and during her lifetime Queen Christina, an able and strong-willed woman, 
took a considerable part in affairs, not always in accordance with her 
son’s views. The above is one out of many instances in which she chose 
to act independently. In No. 182 the king, in the midst of a critical siege, 
gives minute directions as to the ordering of the queen’s court, the purchase 
of new liveries, as well as of clothes, shoes, and stockings for the army 


21 From this date to 1631 A. O., though retaining the direction of home affairs, was 
vicegerent in Prussia. 

# ENGLIsH HistoricaL Review, Oct. 1891, pp. 685-713. FD: 8δ. 
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in the field. In No. 809, 81 March 1628, we come to the first of a 
series on the question of war in Germany, in which the king discusses 
fully the reasons for and against undertaking the relief of Swalsund. On 
p. 396 (No. 314, 1 April 1628) is to be found the well-known sentence in 
which he declares his opinion that all the different wars then being 
waged were in reality one (sé dre sackerne sé vit komne, at alle de krigen 
uthi Europa dre blandade uthi hvar annan och vorde til et). In an im- 

portant autograph letter (No. 344, 5 March 1629) the king reviews the 
᾿ situation in all its aspects, and gives his reasons for risking an offensive 
war in Germany. In the postscript (pp. 463-4) occurs a graphic account 
of his meeting with Christian LV at Ulfsbeck. ‘Iwas the king’s guest. 
Little was eaten there, much bad wine drunk,’ &c. In No. 416, 24 March 
1630, the king states his grounds for declining the French ambassador’s 
(Charnacé) offer of a subsidy. He does not wish to tie his hands. On 
p. 598 are the terms of peace offered by the Swedish king, April 1630, to 
the emperor. No. 471, 1 Oct. 1630, contains the king’s plans for the 
campaign of 1681, and the formation of five armies. No. 491 (autograph), 
4 Dec. 1630, is the famous letter in which Gustavus Adolphus commends 
his wife and child to his chancellor’y care. A translation of the con- 
cluding portion may not be unwelcome. ‘ Although the cause be good 
and just,’ writes the king, ‘ yet is the issue of war, because of our sins, 
uncertain, as also is the life of man. I therefore exhort and pray you, 
for Christ’s sake, that if all do not turn out as we would wish, that you 
at any rate do not lose heart. To you I earnestly commend my memory, 
and the welfare of all that is mine, that you so act to me and mine as 
you would that God should act to you and yours, and as I also will act 
to you and yours if it be God’s will that I survive so long, that you in 
such wise should have need of me, me who now for twenty years with 
much toil, and, God be praised, with much repute, have governed our 
fatherland, who have also loved and honoured that fatherland and all 
its loyal people, regarding my own life, goods, and title as of no 
account, and who has valued and sought after no other treasure, but to 
the very utmost to fulfil the duties of the station to which God has 
permitted me to be born. Those whom I leave behind (should anything 
happen to me) are, for my sake and otherwise, in no small measure 
deserving of pity. They are women; the mother shiftless, the daughter 
a young clild, incapable of forming an opinion for themselves, and in 
danger if others have to judge for them; στοργὴ naturalis forces these 
lines from my pen, and addresses them to you, who have been given to 
me by God as an instrument to bring to a conclusion many arduous 
matters, and to counsel me rightly amidst the heaviest troubles which 
can befall me in this world.’ During the eventful years 1631-2, many 
letters passed between the monarch and the statesman; of these it must 
suffice to mention the following: No. 538, dated Scheudnitz, 10 Sept. 
1681, contains a most graphic account of the battle of Breitenfeld. In 
No. 64,57 16 March 1632, will be found the project for the Brandenburg 
marriage. The great elector united to Queen Christina—such a marriage 
might have changed the face of Europe, and the Hohenzollern empire 
have been antedated by two centuries. From No. 580 we may see how 
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difficult it was even for a Gustavus Adolphus, in the flush of victory, to 
keep in hand the jealousies of his allies, and to control the rivalries of 
ambitious subordinates, who were themselves princelings: To quote the 
king’s own words,*$ ‘ As to the jealousy between the Phalsgrave and Duke 
Bernhard, we shall hope that it will not break out so violently as to be of 
damage to our service ; but, if it should so happen, remember that you 
are in absolute command, and in this case should do your duty, 
princely respect notwithstanding, and admonish them of their obligations, 
and, if there is no remedy to be hoped for, then despatch one or the other, 
whichever you deem it most advisable to get rid of, or, if it seem well, 
send both together with a good grace to us.’ Alas! when the restraining 
hand was no longer there, it required the bitter lesson of Nérdlingen to 
teach German protestant princes the necessity of sinking individual pre- 
tensions for the good of the common cause. Almost all the king’s last 
letters are filled with discussions as to his plans of operations against 
Wallenstein, and with regulations for the government and security of the 
conquered provinces. In the very last of all, 80 Oct. 1632, written during 
the forced march to Liitzen, he gives his chancellor instructions as to the 
course he should pursue in regard to French intervention in the German 
struggle. And it is important to notice his decided language and attitude. 
‘The aim must be,’ he writes, ‘to keep the king of France out of the 
land.’ What the Swedish hero would have done had he lived longer must 
ever remain one of the insoluble riddles of history, but he had evidently 
no intention of serving as catspaw to Richelieu. 

During the king’s residence in Germany many of his letters are 
written in the language of that country; the rest are in Swedish. Gustavus 
Adolphus, as is well known, was a considerable linguist, with the result, 
however, that his literary style is often a curious amalgam. Many instances 
might be given; the following (p. 400) shall serve: ‘ Jagh hafver raptim 
och confuse kastat hdr chop alhanda argumenta, icke tid hafvandes them 
a ordningh at stella. Sombliga och mesta parten hafver jagh allenast 
trangerat, pa thet brefvet icke matte exedera formam epistolae, litandes 
ther uppa, att I genom edert ingenti acumen nock min mening forsta, och 
hvad confuse setties, val distinguerandes varde. 

GEORGE EDMUNDSON. 


Robert Browning’s Prose Life of Strafford. With an Introduction by 
C. H. Fiera, M.A., and Forewords by F. J. Furnivauy, M.A., Hon. 
Dr. Phil. cree Published for the Browning Sana! by eS 
Paul, Trench, Tribner & Co. 1892.) 


THE external evidence of Browning’s authorship of atleast a considerable 
part of the ‘ Life of Strafford,’ one of the series of ‘Lives of Eminent 
British Statesmen’ in Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia—-which has hitherto 
passed along with other members of the series under the name of John 
Forster—must be regarded as conclusive. It rests upon the twice repeated 
statement of Browning himself tc Dr. Furnivall—the statement, therefore, 
of a man of the strictest veracity, and whose reputation in other fields of. 
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literature stood so high that he could have nothing to gain by inventing 

or exaggerating his share in a mere average specimen of literary journey- 

work. ‘There is, moreover, no intrinsic improbability in the notion οὗ. 
Browning having helped Forster at a pinch to supply an insistent editor » 
with copy, especially when Forster had already performed the driest and - 
most ungrateful portion of the work by collecting materials that only 
needed piecing together. The curious part of the matter is the weakness . 
of the internal testimony. Now that the truth has come to light Dr. - 
Furnivall can say, and is justified in saying, that the author’s treatment ᾿ 
of Strafford’s character seems rather like a poet’s than an historian’s. 
But this remark had never previously occurred, and, but for Browning’s . 
openness, assuredly never would have occurred to any critic; and the 
Strafford of the biography is after all so different from the Strafford of» 
Browning’s tragedy, that Mr. Firth regards the latter as designedly 
supplementary to the former. Coming down from these abstract consider- 
ations, and endeavouring to elicit distinct internal evidence of Browning’s 
authorship from peculiarities of style, we find a singular absence οὗ. 
testimony. An author whose poetical style all recognise as the most . 
peculiar and individual of his age, in prose conforms himself so closely to 
the style of an associate that, on this ground alone, no one would have 
thought of separating their work. With the exception of one or two 
passages where Dr. Furnivall has acutely detected a Browningesque 
touch, the biography of Strafford is as like the biography of Pym as the 
biography of Pym is like the biography of Hampden. There is, neverthe- 
less, satisfactory internal evidence of Browning’s participation in the book, 
though not of his sole authorship; but this is not the evidence of style. 
Dr. Furnivall justly points out the reference to Ezzelin (p. 60) as a trace 
of Browning’s hand. By itself this would only have raised a suspicion, 
but on turning the leaf we find a paragraph full of allusions to Shelley’s 
‘ Epipsychidion,’ a poem doubtless known to Forster, but which he is most 
unlikely to have quoted with such evident gusto in an historical work. 
This again would by itself be insufficient to establish the point, but the 
cumulative effect of the two pieces of evidence occurring in such close 
juxtaposition is to us nearly irresistible, and it must-be owned that if 
Browning did write the pages in question it is hard to say what else he 
may not have written. There seem to us, however, indications of a new 
departure, such as would be likely to ensue upon the advent of a new 
workman, at the passage beginning ‘I have thus endeavoured to trace at 
greater length,’ on p. 58. We should be inclined to ascribe the book up 
to this point entirely to Forster, and the remainder substantially to 
Browning, which does not exclude a greater or less amount of revision 
and correction from Forster’s hand, or obliterate the fact that two-thirds 
of this portion of the book consist of extracts from correspondence and 
State papers, undoubtedly made by Forster, and placed by him ready cut 
and dried in his coadjutor’s hands. With every allowance for the 
mechanical nature of Browning’s task, it is still surprising that he should 
have so completely effaced himself. The only abnormality in diction we 
have been able to discover is the introduction of the strange word 
‘amene’ on p. 109, ‘The lords justices had leisure to amene themselves - 
to the new lord.’ The word may be borrowed from some of the documents 
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on which the narrative is based; if, however, it is a modern invention 
supposed to be justified by the existence of ‘amenable,’ the miscreation is 
more like Browning than Forster. We may also note the employment of 
‘zealousness,’ a word found in some editions of ‘ Johnson’s Dictionary,” 
but which has disappeared from the latest for want of an authority. 

’ Notwithstanding, however, our conviction of Browning’s extensive 
share in the book, we question the propriety of republishing it under his 
name, and still more that of including it among his collected writings. 
It is little more than a string of extracts from the ‘ Strafford Papers,” 
connected by a running commentary which may very probably have been 
mainly his, but cannot be proved to have been so. It is inartistic and 
indigestible, but no worse if no better than its companion biographies. 
Forster showed that he could produce far better books when no longer 
working under conditions which precluded success. Obliged to furnish a 
stipulated amount of copy by a stipulated day, he could only help himself by 
transcribing largely from his authorities, renouncing the endeavour to fuse 
the assimilated mass into the general current of his narrative. Were not 
the citations mainly derived from the single source of the ‘Strafford 
Papers,’ the book might be properly described as one half a compilation, 
and, on Browning’s own showing, this more troublesome moiety of the 
labour was already performed when he undertook to fill up the interstices 
of the citations. This neither diminishes the honour due to him for his 
good nature nor the credit which should attend the fairly efficient per- 
formance of an unsatisfactory task. Forster nevertheless remains the 
guiding mind, and we do not think that his name should be dissociated 
from the book, little as it can add to his reputation. How the work ought 
to have been done may be seen from the masterly introduction of Mr. 
Firth, who, under colour of handing the old biography in, has practically 
bowed it out. R. GARNETT. 


Minutes of the Manchester Presbyterian Classis. Edited by W. A. SHaw. 
Parts Π and III. (Manchester: Chetham Society. 1891.) 


Part 1 οἱ Mr. Shaw’s publication, which was noticed in the ENauisH 
Historica Review for April 1891, was mainly taken up with the 
editor’sintroduction. The two remaining parts are mainly taken up with 
the text. The indirect evidence of these minutes is perhaps of greater value 
than the direct information which they contain. Hitherto the historian, 
in dilating on the. well-worn theme of the impossibility of planting the 
Scottish presbyterian system in England, has had mainly to refer to 
the records of the English parliament, and to trace therein the restrictions 
imposed upon the presbyterian clergy by a parliament in which the so- 
’ called presbyterian party was predominant. With Mr. Shaw’s help he 
can now watch the process from the inside. He can see how little grasp 
the classis had on the coercive jurisdiction which was the great weapon 
of presbyterian ascendency in Scotland. One remarkable case is that of 
Lake, afterwards a nonjuring bishop. Though he defied the classis and 
continued to administer the communion in his own way, the difficulty of 
removing him was almost insuperable. Of course the classis was 
especially hampered after the victory of the army and of the independent 
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leaders, but even while the presbyterians were in the ascendant there is 
little to be seen of the all-pervading energy of the Scottish clergy. Mr. 
Shaw’s annotations and explanatory matter are worthy of the society 
which has selected him as an editor. | SamMuEt ἢ. GARDINER. 


The Nicholas Papers. Vol. II. Edited by G. F. Warner. (London : 
Camden Society. 1892.) 


THe second volume of the ‘ Nicholas Papers’ is, like the first, excellently 
edited. It contains a selection from the correspondence of Sir Edward 
Nicholas from January 1653 to June 1655. Down to the end of July 
1654 Nicholas was living’at the Hague; after that he joined Charles II at 
Spa and Cologne. The intrigues of the court of Charles II, Middleton’s 
rising in Scotland, the royalist conspiracies in England, and the position 
and prospects of Cromwell’s government are the chief subjects discussed 
in the letters. On the first head Joseph Jane observes: ‘ When I see 
such animosities amongst ourselves and so causeless, I cannot wonder at 
the miscarriage of all affairs, the common enemy not being so hateful as 
we are to one another, and it must be the greatest of miracles if such 
hands restore a state from ruin’ (p. 147). The story of Long’s accusa- 
tion against Hyde, and many other incidents here recorded fully justify 
this conclusion. Like Hyde himself Nicholas saw only two remedies for 
this state of things. Let the king ‘do his own business himself, without 
being governed by anybody ; for since God has given his majesty so excel- 
lent understanding and judgment in affairs, certainly God will not bless 
him till he makes use of those great parts he hath given him’ (p. 14). 
Secondly, as Lord Hatton urged, ‘a well ordered and united council’ must 
be constituted; no single head, however able, could be able enough to 
guide the king’s policy (pp. 155, 231). It is evident that many who did 
not join the cabals against Hyde, regretted the king’s disposition to leave 
everything to him. ‘His overvaluing himself, and undervaluing others,” 
. wrote Norwich, ‘ together with his grasping at too much, hath and will,. 
if it be still permitted, bring irrecoverable inconveniences if not ruin to 
these affairs’ (p. 279). 

Some of the most interesting letters in the volume are those of 
Captain Peter Mews, and the earl of Norwich. Mews: was a fellow of St. 
John’s college, Oxford, who had served as a captain in the king’s guards 
throughout the war, been taken prisoner at Naseby, and had received at. 
several times ‘near thirty wounds.’ He appears here as an unsuccessful 
candidate for a professorship of philosophy at Breda, and as the agent 
employed in an important mission to Middleton in Scotland. Fortune 
reserved him to become bishop of Winchester, and to assist in Monmouth’s 
defeat at Sedgmoor. It is amusing to find him even in 1655, suggesting 
to Nicholas ‘ that, considering the mortality of the fathers of our church, 
some care may be taken for their succession’ (pp. 19, 169). The earl of 
Norwich was a man very popular with his contemporaries, who has received 
hard measure from historians. In the days of the king’s prosperity, his ’ 
extravagance and his greed for monopolies had made both himself and 
his master unpopular. No one during the civil war had served Charles 
with more devotion. His great estate was nowa thing of the past. ‘I-had 
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all from his majesty,’ said Norwich, ‘and he hath all again.’ He took 
adversity and poverty in a cheerful and a jovial way, merely confiding to 
Nicholas his aspirations after a new, or at least a whole, pair of breeches 
and boots with soles thick enough to keep out the water. But he 
never lost courage or hope. ‘I have only the one suit that is now on 
my back, and some credit for my belly, which I will stretch out to the 
last rag and bit. with this comfort, that it is for my king and master’s 
service, whose person and cause I will never desert, whilst I can wag 
nose, toes, or fingers’ end’ (pp. 821, 826, 337). 
One of the most valuable parts of the volume consists of the letters 
relating to the royalist rising in 1655. Mr. Warner remarks that they 
‘prove beyond all question the reality and wide ramification of the plot οὗ. 
which the risings at Salisbury and elsewhere were the abortive outcome, 
whilst at the same time they go far to explain the ease with which the . 
insurrection was suppressed’ (p. xiii). Incidentally many of the letters, | 
especially those of Joseph Jane, supply information respecting the doings 
of Cromwell and the governing party in England. After the expulsion of. 
the Long Parliament, Nicholas greatly feared that Cromwell would get 
himself elected king, ‘which change I apprehend may be more durable, 
and worst of all for the king, whom God preserve’ (pp. 12, 82). But in 
May 1653 news came from England that Cromwell ‘ did rather join with 
Lambert and Harrison to preserve himself than that he did form this 
great alteration of the government in England, and that he hath no such 
-absolute power in England or in the army as some apprehend at Paris 
and here, but that his authority depends very much upon the interest of 
the other two commanders and their fanatic faction’ (p. 13). This was 
much nearer the truth than most of the accounts of that revolution which 
found credit with contemporaries and later writers. There are descriptions 
also of Cromwell’s opening oration to his first parliament, and of the speech 
with which he dismissed it, and many references to the expedition which 
-ended with the conquest of Jamaica (pp. 83, 161,.175, 198, 298, 808). 
Whether the expedition were successful or not, wrote Jane in June 1655, . 
it would be a difficult work for Cromwell ‘ to reconcile all within, having » 
now done whatever was imaginable to be acted by the king, if he had 
received no opposition—impositions without parliament, commitments by 
council-table, prohibitions to lawyers to plead and commitments of them. 
The army must be firm or else the patience is miraculous’ (p. 886). ‘At 
this instant,’ adds Norwich, ‘ he is like one at the last gasp full of convul- 
sions, laying hold on what comes next him.’ Norwich was amazed at the 
boldness of his foreign policy. ‘’Tis wonderful the vast designs of. 
Cromwell over and upon all the states and princes of Christendom ’ 
(p. 838). The Huguenots rejoiced at his intervention on behalf of the . 
Vaudois, and the French court hastened to disavow all part in the 
massacres in Piedmont (pp. 889, 343). Christina of Sweden openly 
<xtolled Cromwell and spoke slightingly of the Stuarts, while the prince 
of Condé, ‘ being lately at Antwerp, drank openly there a health to 
Cromwell, as to the wisest, ablest, and greatest commander in Europe’ 
(pp. 14, 142). “ Cromwell’s picture,’ writes an agent of the king’s from 
Paris, ‘ hath been openly sold here this long time, and of late with certain 
verses underneath, which the other day occasioned an officer by order. 
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from the chancellor to seize them in shops or elsewhere, which done, the 
verses taken away, the pictures were restored to their owners.’ To this 
the king’s agent at Brussels adds an account of the high-handed manner 
-in which the Protector had obliged Condé to redress the wrongs of an 
English subject (pp. 290, 354). 

In conclusion, a couple of small corrections may be suggested. On 
Ῥ. 103, instead of ‘ Richard Overton,’ read ‘ Robert Overton ’—the dis- 
- tinction is of some importance. On p. 187, for ‘ Col. Spicot,’ read ‘ Col. 
- Shapcot.’ The reference in the text is to a speech supposed to have been 
- made in the parliament of 1654 denouncing the proposal to make the 
protectorate hereditary. It was attributed to Col. Shapcot, the sheriff of 
. Deyon, and member for Tiverton. On 7 Nov. 1654, Shapcot complained 
. οὗ it to the parliament as a scandal against himself, and tending to the 
dishonour of the Protector, and the House ordered the arrest of the 
author and all persons concerned in printing or publishing 10.} Lord 
- Hatton complains much in his letters of a pamphlet concerning the 
- attempted conversion of the Duke of Gloucester (pp. 171, 200). The one 
‘to which he refers is: ‘An exact narrative of the attempts made upon 
- the Duke of Gloucester, being the extract of divers letters written out of 
- France. to persons of quality in England, and published for the satis- 
- faction of all true Protestants.’ Printed and sold by T. Eglesfield. 4to. 

1655. C. H. Fits. 


The History of Hampton Court Palace. Vol. III. Orange and Guelph 
Times. -Illustrated with engravings, etchings, maps, and plans. By 
Ernest Law, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. (London: George Bell ἃ 
Sons. 1891.) 


ΙΝ this handsome volume Mr. Ernest Law completes his ‘ History of 
Hampton Court Palace.’ It was under William and Mary that the 
palace, with its parks and gardens, assumed what in the main is its 
present form. The older buildings being considered not equal to the re- 
quirements of the latter years of the seventeenth century, Sir Christopher 
Wren was called in to make the desired additions on the site of the old 
‘Cloister Green Court’ of Henry VIII. This plan involved the destruction 
of Henry VIII's state rooms, with their galleries, towers, and turrets—a 
woeful and wicked deed, no doubt; but to throw stones is not for us of 
the nineteenth century who swept away Northumberland House. The 
existing work of Wren by no means represents the whole of what was 
contemplated by him and his royal patron. Want of money stopped 
the works, and King William died before his projects were completely 
carried out. The style adopted—‘that of the debased Renaissance of 
Louis XIV ’—appears to have been due to King William’s taste. According 
to Horace Walpole, who had his information from a descendant of Wren’s, 
Queen Mary preferred an alternative design for the alteration of the 
ancient palace ‘in a better taste.’ Mr. Law observes that ‘if this means 
that an imitation of the old Tudor building was projected, we cannot but 
be glad, with Wren’s mock Gothic towers at Westminster before our 
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eyes, that the style selected was one with which he was more familiar.’ 
In this the author touches on a question which we leave him to fight out 
with Sir Christopher’s admirers, who contend that the upper part of the 
towers of Westminster Abbey cannot in any fair sense be looked upon as 

his work. we 

While the new state apartments were in progress, Queen Mary took 
up her abode in the ‘ Water Gallery ’ (afterwards pulled down), and thence 
superintended the laying out of the gardens. Her orange trees and 
agaves still remain; and one of the latter, which had not bloomed within 
living memory, suddenly shot up into flower, ‘ exactly two hundred years 
after it was first brought here.’ Among the most attractive of the many 
illustrations in this volume is the representation, from Jean Tijou’s 
‘Nouveau Livre de Desseins’ (1698), of two of the twelve beautiful 
wrought-iron screens which were made to enclose the private gardens. 
Patriotic pride has hitherto rejoiced in the attribution of these screens to 
one Huntingdon Shaw, of Nottingham, whose monument in Hampton 
Court church asserts that ‘he designed and executed the ornamental 
ironwork’ at the palace. But Mr. Law has searched the Treasury Papers 
in vain for Shaw’s name, and the doubt awakened by their silence was 
increased when in a ‘List of Debts in the Office of Works in 1701’ was 
found, under the heading of ‘Hampton Court Gardens,’ an entry of 
‘1,902/. Os. 7d. due to John Tijou, Smith.’ The next step was the finding 
of Jean Tijou’s ‘rare and curious book,’ with the representation of the 
two screens as already mentioned. Shaw therefore must rest content 
with the credit, and that is not small, of having executed the Frenchman’s 
designs ; unless indeed we adopt the suggestion that Shaw was Tijou’s 
artistic ‘ghost.’ In 1865 these beautiful specimens of decorative iron- 
work shared the fate of other treasures of Hampton Court, Raphael’s 
cartoons to wit, in being consigned to South Kensington. ‘In deference 
to many protests,’ two of the screens were afterwards returned to their 
old home, though not to their original situation; while five have since 
been handed over to Bethnal Green. Historic sentiment is on the side 
of Mr. Law in his desire to see both cartoons and screens back in their 
old places. 

The author gossips, pleasantly enough, about the life of William and 
Mary at Hampton Court. It was there that they received George Walker, 
of Londonderry fame, to whom the king gave a present of 5,000/. Little 
more than a month after, the king went to Newmarket, and came back a 
loser both on the racecourse and at cards, having parted with 4,000]. at 
one sitting. We are told what he had for breakfast and dinner, and with 
what medicines the doctors treated him, the most appalling being ‘ crabs’ 
eyes,’ and ‘the juice of 80 Hog-lice at six o’clock at night.’ With 
reference to the accident which cut short his frail life, mention is made of 
the story that the horse which fell with William had come into the 
king’s possession as part of the confiscated property of the Jacobite Sir 
John Fenwick, beheaded in 1697. Mr. Law seems not to have traced 
this tale further back than Miss Strickland’s ‘Life of Queen Anne.’ But 
what is essentially the same legend is mentioned by Scott in ‘Red- 
gauntlet,’ though he assigns the original property in the animal, not to 
Fenwick, but to his fellow-conspirator, Sir. John Friend. 
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Enough has been said to give an idea of the contents of the book, 
without entering upon the times of Queen Anne and of the Hanoverian 
dynasty, or upon the very full information which Mr. Law affords as to 
the present state and management of Hampton Court Palace. The 
volume_is artistically illustrated from various sources, and contains a 
good index to the whole work. Epita THompson. 


Bernard de Montfaucon et les Bernardins, 1715-1750. Par EmMANnvEL 
DE Broeuie. 2 Vols. (Paris: Plon, Nourrit, et Cie. 1891.) 


Prince EMMANUEL DE Broauiz has continued his studies on the Bene- 
dictines by these two volumes on Montfaucon and his school; and he 
has conferred a great service on all students of French literature by thus 
throwing some light on the too much neglected work of the great scholars 
of St. Germain des Prés. It is needless to say that he has carried oui his 
work with grace and elegance, and that these two volumes are interest- 
ing reading. They show a large acquaintance with the European scholar- 
ship of the period, and put before us many almost forgotten names; their 
most valuable part consisting in the numerous extracts from the corre- 
spondence of the abbey from all parts of Europe. The author presents us 
with a moving picture of people of all kinds; first, the grave monks and 
scholars of the abbey; then their literary friends and visitors ; then the 
great people among whom literary and especially archeological scholar- 
ship was the fashion ; then the learned correspondents of the order in the 
various European countries and in the French provinces. And along 
with this we have a collection of the family correspondence of Mont- 
faucon: a very amusing series of letters of a certain Abbé Folard to Dom 
Thuillier, selections from the Roman correspondence of the abbey, and 
finally two chapters, the first dealing with the production of Montfaucon’s 
last great work, the ‘Monuments dela Monarchie Frangaise,’ the other 
giving some account of the last important writers of the abbey, and of 
its decline. . There is certainly no want of variety, perhaps too much,.in 
the subjects with which M. de Broglie deals, and the reader obtains a 
large amount of varied information. 

But with all this, the book is undoubtedly disappointing. We cannot 
but feel that a writer with such diligence and knowledge might have 
done much more. It is true that he modestly disclaims in his preface 
any intention of producing a work of erudition, and says that he has not 
attempted a profound and exhaustive work, but has limited himself to a 
sort of voyage of discovery in one of the least explored regions of French 
literary history, hoping that perhaps his efforts may persuade some other 
to carry out the work more completely. But atthe same time he says 
in his preface: ‘C’est le contre-coup de toutes ces nouveautés dans la 
paisible société de l’abbaye ; ce sont les changements qui se produisent 
graduellement dans ce monde de sayants et de religieux sous l’influence 
des opinions nouyelles et de la transformation des murs, que nous 
youdrions maintenant étudier ;’ and in his conclusion— 

‘ Heureux serons-nous si notre but a été atteint au moins en une mesure, 
et si nous avons réussi ἃ peindre fidélement la société de l’abbaye au dix- 
-huitiéme siécle, avec les changements que la transformation des idées 
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. et des meeurs a amenés 1A comme ailleurs; plus heureux encore si ce 
modeste travail, malgré ses lacunes et son insuffisance, pouvait servir pour 
la moindre part ἃ réfuter les sophismes qu’une école toute récente essaye 
de répandre de nouveau sur la prétendue hostilité de la science et de la 
foi, au nom d’une histoire faussée et dénaturée.’ 

We scarcely feel when we have read these two volumes that we have 
learned much as to these matters. Interesting and amusing though this 
work is, we have honestly failed to find much light on the changes, 
except some of a superficial kind, which no doubt were passing over the 
ideas and manners of the scholars of the order. M. de Broglie has either 
- intentionally or inadvertently allowed his attention to be drawn almost 
entirely to the most superficial matters. We confess that it appears to 
us not unreasonable that we should have looked for some attempt at a 
_ critical estimate of the work accomplished by Montfaucon and the 
Bernardines, in relation to their predecessors and to the scholars who 
succeeded them. But we have looked in vain for anything of the 
. kind in these volumes. And surely the author might have made some 
attempt to throw light on the relations between these great scholars, and 
those movements of thought which were already beginning to shake the 
whole fabric of European beliefs and ideas. Nothing could be more in- 
teresting than a study of the causes which may be supposed to have 
hindered these men from doing anything to check the progress of the 
- new ideas, which, while they cannot be called the causes of the revolution, 
at least contributed so powerfully to determine its form. How came it 
for instance, that the Roman catholic church in France, which possessed 
so many and such eminent scholars, yet completely failed to produce 
-any men who did the same work and exercised the same influence as 
Butler and our other great theological writers of last century in England ? 
But to these and such like questions M. de Broglie suggests no answer. He 
has contented himself with describing the most superficial characteristics 
of men who were not wholly unknown before, and has added very litile 
to our real knowledge. A. J. CARLYLE. 


Correspondance Secréte du Comte de Mercy-Argenteaw avec l’ Empereur 
Joseph 11 et le Prince de Kaunitz. Publiée par le Chevalier 
D’ARNETH et J. FuaMMERMONT. 2 vols. and Introduction. (Paris: 
Imprimerie Nationale. 1889-91.) . 


Very possibly I shall be excused if on the present occasion I abstain from 
any attempt at co-ordinating the contents of these goodly volumes with the 
‘Mercy d’Argenteau literature already in existence or likely to be sooner 
or later called into being. Although nearly half a century ago Count 
τ᾿ Florimond’s private papers appear to have been restored to the jealous 
keeping of the Mercy d’Argenteau family together with the other contents of 
its private archives, and have thus for some occult reason remained inac- 
‘cessible ever since, yet enough and more than enough of his official and 
semi-official correspondence has now seen the light to warrant a tolerably 
confident judgment concerning both his capabilities and his shortcomings 
‘as a diplomatist. The letters now before us, which extend from 1781 to 
1790, besides a series of earlier letters from 1766 to 1780, very inconveni- 
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ently printed as an appendix of about two hundred and fifty pages, form 
an interesting supplement to the secret correspondence between Maria 
Theresa and her trusted ambassador at Paris, published seventeen years 
ago by MM. d’Arneth and Geffroy, and a valuable addition to the mighty 
mass, still but imperfectly digested, of materials for ‘ Josephine’ history. 
_ For it is in this direction, rather than in that of throwing much new light 
-upon the early history of the French Revolution, that the chief import- 
. ance of the veteran Vienna archivist’s new volumes seem to lie. He has 
been admirably seconded in it by Professor Flammermont, to whose credit 
may safely be placed a large proportion of the abundant notes, and much 
of the excellent biographical introduction. This latter furnishes a con- 
- nected account of Count de Mercy’s entire diplomatic career, from its 
commencement under Kaunitz at Paris in 1752 down to its melancholy 
close. For the political horizon was all darkness when in 1794 Count de 
Mercy resumed his diplomatic harness and started on a special mission to 
London, where he arrived merely to die. The narrative of his quarter of a 
century’s embassy at Paris brings home without much difficulty the twofold 
- fact that de Mercy’s statesmanship was rooted in the ‘system’ of the as- 
_tute but fallible statesman under whom he had been trained, and that his 
position in France was one which could hardly have been reconciled with 
any other policy and any other sentiments than those consistently main- 
tained by him. Such things, in a more or less remotely similar way, 
may have been both before and since; but what a commentary on the 
principle of dissociating an ambassador’s personal interests from those of 
_ the régime to which he is accredited is furnished by Count de Mercy’s 
territorial possessions in France, his barony and seignory, his splendid 
hotel on the boulevard and luxurious country-house and park at Chen- 
neviéres—not to mention his cellar with 15,000 bottles of choice wines, 
which in August 1792 fell into the hands of a rapacious and indiscrimina- 
ting mob. And in addition to the real and pecuniary interests attaching 
‘him to his adopted country, there were other ties, more especially a liaison 
of an eminently respectable character, and of twenty-four years’ standing, 
and further family relations to which it had given rise. Count de Mercy 
would have been more than human (and he was not less so than most 
diplomats, though few have been so severely taken to task on the score of 
‘egoism ’), had he not as long as possible regarded as axiomatic the sta- 
bility of a condition of things so closely connected with his own comfort, 
-and had he not, much as he disliked the blind fury of the emigration, 
-been driven out of his attitude as a monarchien and a moderate by the 
spoliation of Chenneviéres. There are several instructive passages in the 
section (V) of this introduction which recounts the experiences of the 
ambassador in retreat or semi-retreat, gradually estranging himself from a 
-eountry where obviously ‘ for a long time to come an embassy from our 
court will be a thing of no purpose or consequence,’ and where literally 
everything that he held most precious had been trampled under foot, 
Thus it was not long before he was actually bargaining with the politician 
who had superseded him in the confidence of the unhappy queen as to the 
compensations by which the French monarchy was to purchase imperial 
support. ‘At this epoch it was not customary to make war for a principle, 
‘for an idea, without seeking to derive therefrom some immediate gain, 
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some solid advantage.’ The bargaining, therefore, was all in order. But 
what would M. de Breteuil have said had he been precisely aware of the 
projects which were being formed by M. de Mercy as a faithful servant of 
the house of Habsburg? About this time the former imperial ambassador 
to the court of Versailles was exasperated against France, which it was his 
dream to reduce to impotence for all futurity. Nothing less was in ques- 
tion than to extend the Austrian Netherlands as far as the river Somme; 
from its source the frontier-line was to fall in with the Meuse about Sedan 
or Méziéres. Lorraine and Alsace were also to be taken away from France 
and exchanged for Bavaria, the latter being annexed to Austria. 

Such was, in intention at all events, the end of the famous ‘ system’ 
of Kaunitz, of which we hear so much in an extensive section of this 
voluminous correspondence from the lips of the disenchanted founder of 
the system itself—disenchanted, but not with the self-evident wisdom 
of his own political conception. Even when not only Joseph II, but 
Kaunitz himself, was beginning to see pretty clearly that at the bottom 
of French political opinion were still the notions concerning the house of 
Austria that had obtained under Louis XIV, the minister could blandly 
assert that no other alliance imaginable could ever replace the Franco- 
Austrian for either the one or the other of the allies, and for Fran¢e 
much less even tlian for theemperor. But although there is a great deal 
of declamation to the same purpose in Kaunitz’s letters to Count de Mercy, 
printed in these volumes, its partial hollowness must have been patent 
to the Chancellor himself as well as to the remarkably sober, thought not 
specially acute, intellect of his correspondent. After all, though for some 
time after Maria Theresa’s death the French alliance continued to be an 
integral element of the foreign policy of Austria, and though the wiles 
of Prussian statecraft, whether under the grand old king or under his 
incompetent successor, remained the béte noire of the emperor as well 
as of his chosen advisers, new ends were pursued during the new reign 
abroad as well as at home. Kaunitz was at times, at least, more eager 
for the Russian alliance than was Joseph ILI himself; and how were two 
‘systems’ in many respects so irreconcilable with one another to be 
carried on simultaneously ? 

To Count de Mercy’s share fell the task, ungrateful in itself, though 
executed by him with no apparent misgiving, of utilising in the interests 
of the imperial policy such influence over the action of the French 
government as was possessed by Queen Marie Antoinette. In October 
1781 we find him lecturing her with considerable precision concerning 
the essential points which it behoved her to keep in mind: first, as 
speedy as possible a conclusion of peace with Great Britain; secondly, 
resistance to the machinations of the court of Berlin; and thirdly, the 
desirableness of minimising the suspicions aroused in France by the 
Emperor Joseph’s approaches to Russia. During the years to which most 
of the letters printed in this collection belong, Joseph’s experiments (as 
they may be without captiousness called) in European politics were by no 
means always in harmony with the accepted traditions and obvious maxims 
of the French foreign office. The opening of the navigation of the Schelde 
- to vessels of a country where, when it suited him, he was chez lui, might 
seem to have been of a piece with the abolition of the Barrier treaties; 
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nor can it be denied that the success of the emperor’s favourite scheme of 
an exchange (troc) between the Austrian Netherlands and Bavaria would 
have been altogether to the advantage of France, if France had anything 
to fear from him. On the other hand, nothing could be less welcome to 
French statesmen than the fast-and-loose policy of the imperial govern- 
‘ment with regard to the destinies of the Turk in Europe, or to the ulterior 
designs of which he was suspected with regard to a peninsula nearer to 
the Alps. Very possibly, had Joseph 11 lived long enough and proved 
strong enough, still more startling changes of ‘system’ might have 
taxed the ingenuity of his eminent chancellor in following without 
yielding. 

For the rest, these references to the relations between the policy of 
Joseph II and that of Kaunitz are in this sense beside the mark, that 
Count de Mercy seems to have exercised no appreciable influence upon 
the tenor of the instructions which he so consistently and (in a sense) 
so effectively carried out. Apparently, Marie Antoinette never resented 
the plentiful good advice which, both as dauphiness and as queen, she 
received at his hands, and which in foreign affairs, as already hinted, 
amounted to a perennial admonition to remember that she was an arch- 
duchess first, and a queen afterwards. In matters domestic, the counsel 
of her mother’s and brother’s trusted agent was in generals excellent, and 
in particulars nugatory. Count de Mercy clearly enough perceived how 
the influence of the queen, which could not but have been of high sig- 
nificance if reserved for measures, was wasted by being constantly exerted 
for men and women—in other words, in the personal interests of the 
crew of office-seekers and favour-hunters by whom she was surrounded. 
Yet the single instance in which he appears to have actively and success- 
fully supported a direct. intervention on her part, was the choice of the 
archbishop of Toulouse (Loménie de Brienne) as head of the administration 
and minister of finance. This very unlucky step seems to have been contem- 
plated as desirable by Count de Mercy as early as 1781, six years before ; 
in an evil hour for the tottering throne which it was intended to support, 
it was actually taken. ‘To speak profanely, it would have been preferable 
that he should have been made archbishop of Paris, as the queen had 
hoped he might be in 1782, and thus, to her imperial brother’s outspoken 
regret, have been driven into ‘an altogether spiritual career.’ The am- 
bassador, who in 1787 had actually hoped that some of the glory acquired 
by the new minister would reflect upon the emperor, as well known to be 
his friend, was fifteen months later at the queen’s request obliged to 
intervene afresh to bring in Necker, and if possible break their favourite 
statesman’s fall. In a very remarkable letter she had to confess the 
latter design hopeless, and to declare herself at a loss whom to place over 
the head of the unwelcome financier. ‘Some rein over him is needed. 
The personage above me is incapable of supplying one, and I never play 
more than the second part, and Number One, though I enjoy his confidence, 
often makes me feel this.’ If Queen Marie Antoinette spoke in these 
terms to her friend of her husband, what wonder that Count de Mercy 
should have entertained the opinion of Louis XVI to which he repeatedly 
gave expression, as of a mediocrity whose instinct was to surround himself 
with mediocrities. Generally, though not always, clear-sighted as to men, 
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the ambassador displayed no exceptional perspicacity as an interpreter of 

the signs of the times, before they announced themselves in characters 

which few eyes could mistake. More interesting, though not very different 

in spirit, are the comments with which Joseph II received the news of the 

successive events marking the collapse of the old order of things. Of the 

- meeting of notables, he wrote in April 1787, that ‘if the king gives 
in and abandons the controller-general, his authority is lost for ever, and 
the clergy, nobility, and parliaments will form a sort of coalition, with 
the result that he will nowhere meet with aught but opposition, and in 
the end will find himself obliged, as is done in England, to accept what- 
ever ministers they may like to give him, and dismiss whatever ministers 
may displease them.’ 

Taken as a whole, these volumes fail to raise our idea of the sagacity 
or even of the common sense of the policy which they so copiously 
illustrate. Of course the French public blundered, and accused Marie 
Antoinette both at the wrong moment, and in a wrong sense, of being 
at the beck and call of an Austrian camarilla. But it is difficult to see 

. what other result than the prevalence of this suspicion was achieved by 
. the teachings of Count de Mercy and the preachings (for to such Marie 
Antoinette had as a matter of course to submit) of her affectionate 
brother. In the years which preceded the outbreak of the revolution 
France was a passive, and at times not even a benevolent, spectator of 
the successive enterprises of Joseph II in the domain of European 
politics; when the revolution had set in, and a declaration of indepen- 
dence had been promulgated at Brussels, the king’s minister of state, 
_ Writing on the subject to the president of the national assembly, actually 
omitted to mention the alliance of his sovereign with the house of 
Austria. In the midst of his wrath, the author of that alliance, 
Kaunitz, was unable to persuade himself that even ‘little Montmorin, 
-emphatically little as he is,’ could have made so monstrous a blunder on 
- purpose. A. W. Warp. 


Lhe Principal Speeches of the Statesmen and Orators of the French 
Fevolution, 1789-1795. Edited by H. Morse StepHens. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1892.) 


Srupents of the French Revolution owe thanks to Mr. Morse Stephens 
for these two substantial volumes of selections, which will be found very 
serviceable to candidates for examination who select the French Reyo- 
lution for special study, and indeed to any who have not the Moniteur at 
‘hand, and wish to read or refer to the speeches delivered by the chief 
orators of the assemblies sitting at Paris between 1789 and 1795. The 
book, which opens with a chapter on French oratory in general, has been 
edited with great care. Each speech, as well as the collective speeches of 
each orator, has its own preface of introductory matter. The names of 
secondary actors mentioned in the text are supplied with notes which 
well exhibit the fulness of Mr. Morse Stephens’s acquaintance with the 
_ period. Lastly, there is a copious and useful index. 
Vol. I. contains a full and good selection of the speeches of Mirabeau, 
‘Vergniaud, Gensonné, and Guadet ; two speeches by Louvet, and one by 
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Cambon. Speeches of members of the Right are excluded on the ground © 
that, although of a high order of eloquence, they had no practical effect. 
From a literary point of view this ground is clearly insufficient ; nor does 
it appear justifiable if we are to regard the selection as historical only. 
Vol. II. opens with fourteen of Barére’s speeches—that is to say, no’ 
less than 157 of its pages are devoted to reports made by Barére in the 
name of the Committee of Public Safety. The allowance of so much 
space to Barére appears disproportionate. Barére as an orator, Mr.) 
Stephens himself admits, had only facility and fluency ; his reports as» 
historical documents have not the importance which Mr. Stephens seems 
to attach to them. They are ex parte representations of events delivered 
in inflated language, and thus presented en masse form very wearisome 
and not the most enlightening reading. With Cambon, on the other 
hand, Mr. Stephens appears to have dealt somewhat hardly, only admit- 
ting one speech of his, a report on the situation of the Republic. Yet 
from Cambon’s financial reports with their exact and careful details, far. 
more may be learnt of the real state of France than out of Barére’s 
wordy and often vague harangues. Cambon’s reports are not infre- 
quently indirect criticisms on the government of the Terror; Barére’s 
are justifications of the same often like sermons above criticism or reply. 
The remainder of Vol. II. is taken up by speeches of Robespierre, 
Danton, St. Just, and one of Baudin’s. 

As the book is intended for learners, it might have been better had > 
Mr. Stephens confined himself strictly to the mere office of annotator, 
and not revealed, as he often does, his own judgments on men and 
measures. Such an assertion as that Guadet’s long-standing quarrel 
with Robespierre, and his refusal to make friends with Danton were fatal 
to the success of the Girondist party, can give no adequate idea of 
the causes of its fall; the statement (Vol. I. p. 268) that members of 
the legislative assembly, because they could not alter articles of the 
constitution, were confined to discussing matters of politics, and kept from 
legislating, may reappear in very strange forms in examination papers. 
In Vol. 11. p. 165, we are told that unity and vigour could not have been 
maintained in the government had not Danton been destroyed. Asser- " 
tions of this‘ kind which must necessarily in a collection of speeches 
remain unproved, tend to bias the student’s mind, and may thus undo ᾿ 
the work which the study of the documents themselves is intended to 
accomplish—namely, to enable him to form judgments of his own. 

BertHA M. GARDINER. 


Epoch Maps illustrating American History. By ALBERT BUSHNELL 
Hart, Ph.D. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1891.) 


Tuts is a series of fourteen maps designed to illustrate the history of the 
United States. Some of them, as appears from the preface, had already 
been prepared for the ‘ Epochs of American History,’ which Dr. Hart is edit- 
ing. They give a great deal of information, they are clear and suggestive, 
and will be found at once useful and interesting by students of American 
history. 

The practical utility of maps is generally in inverse proportion to the 
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number of names which are given in them. Some of the maps in question . 
are delightfully clear of names, but in others there are many which could, 
with advantage, be omitted. There is no greater mistake than to cram- 
into charts and maps a number of small names of places, which have no 

direct and immediate connexion with the object or objects which it is in- 

tended to illustrate: the inevitable result is to puzzle and confuse, and to~ 
take away the attention from the points to which it should be exclusively 

devoted. A limited number of epoch maps of small size cannot of course 

give minute details of history. It is, therefore, perhaps hardly fair to suggest 

that there is nothing to indicate, for instance, that in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century the French were strongly established at Placentia in 

Newfoundland, and that Englishmen or rather Scotchmen had something 

to say to Nova Scotia before the treaty of Utrecht. Barbados might well 

have been strongly shown on the outskirts of maps 2 and 4; in the 

second of these two maps, if not in the first, the Leeward Islands 

should have been coloured as English; and in the first, Jamaica should 

not have been coloured as French. Natural boundaries are sometimes 

given, but not in all the cases where they would seem to be wanted ; and, 

when they are given, they would be helped by explanatory notes. 

There are two general criticisms which are perhaps applicable to these 
maps. In the first place, historical geography ought to show the bearing 
of geography on history, and not merely to register a certain number of 
changes of ownership of soil. Now these maps tell very well what actu- 
ally happened in history, but they do not tell how far the history was the 
result of the geography. For instance, map 12 shows which were slave- 
holding states and which were not, but it does not show why; it does not 
give the difference in climate, or explain that the hotter states grew tobacco 
and cotton. In the second place the maps are styled epoch maps, and 
they well illustrate what are ordinarily called epochs in American history. 
But, while the United States are not unique in their wars and political 
changes, they are unique in the extent to which and the rate at which 
an enormous territory has been peopled, developed, and yet held together. 
The peaceful events of the nineteenth century, the discovery of gold in 
California and silver in Colorado, the building of a transcontinental railway, 
and the later movements of the population and the discoveries which caused 
them were epoch-making events which shaped the future of the country, 
and ought to be illustrated in any form of historical geography. In a 
word the present useful series might well be supplemented by such maps 
as are given in the admirable introduction to the statistics of the 1880 
census of the United States, which illustrate the spread of population 
of each ten years from 1790 onwards. _C. P. Lucas. 


Civil Government in the United States considered with some Reference to 
its Origin. By Joun Fiske, (London: Macmillan anda Co. 1890.) 


Mr. Fiske has set himself a very clear and well-defined task, and has 
accomplished it successfully. He has taken the whole body of institutions 
belonging to the United States, has dissected it, and shown what every 
organ really is, how it comes to be what it is, and where it is. He ex- 
plains in a clear, definite, and concise fashion what has been the growth 
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of each institution in the past, and what is its practical utility and effect 
at present. It need hardly be said that the history of the United States 
lends itself to this method of treatment better than any other would. 
There we see under our eyes as living historical processes those changes. 
which elsewhere have to be traced out in tradition and in imperfect survivals 
from the past, The student of institutions in dealing with the English 
colonies is like a student of natural history who should have under his 
eyes in the fauna of a single country both marsupial and non-marsupial 
mammals, together with the common parent stock and specimens of the 
intermediate varieties. 

In dealing with the federal institutions of his country Mr. Fiske has 
had a comparatively easy task. He would probably be the first to 
acknowledge how much he owes to the clear and exhaustive analysis 
which Dr. Bryce has made of the American federal constitution. Nor in 
dealing with the institutions of the various states can Mr. Fiske exactly lay 
claim to originality. Yet in a sense he is original. He has given a defi- 
nite meaning and reality to what are very apt to remain mere empty 
phrases. One can see that he has acquired the habit of instinctively 
translating political generalities into concrete facts. 

Mr. Fiske, like most Americans who deal with the history of their 
own country, is something of an optimist. He does not, indeed, conceal 
or extenuate the practical shortcomings in the working of American in- 
stitutions. He does apparently regard those shortcomings as in the main 
transient and accidental. He tells us that ‘popular government makes 
many mistakes, and sometimes is slow in finding them out, but when once 
it has discovered them it has a way of correcting them.’ Here Mr. Fiske 
is a little more influenced by phrases than is his wont. What is a 
mistake ? A system may be very profitable to the practical politicians-— 
to the men who work the machine—and very bad for the future and even 
for the present of the community. Whether a system or a measure is, 
for the purposes of popular government, a mistake or not will depend on 
whether we apply the term popular government to the whole body in 
whom political power theoretically exists or to those who practically 
exercise it. The former may have the wish to amend known evils when 
they recognise them, but the latter will do their best to prevent dis- 
covery and to hinder amendment. One cannot but feel that writers like 
Mr.. Fiske underrate the exceptional advantage which the republic has 
enjoyed in her vast undeveloped resources. As Mr. Bryce puts it, 
America ‘ has the glorious privilege of youth, the privilege of committing 
etrors without suffering from their consequences.’ Unfortunately Mr. 
Bryce and those who follow him seem to forget that youth is not per- 
petual and that the tendency to err may remain when the immunity has 
vanished. Mr. Fiske’s optimism, however, is not of the most dangerous 
sort. He may somewhat overlook certain facts or underrate their import- 
ance. Still his theories are always based on a definite knowledge of facts. 
He does not make fetishes out of vague general phrases. 

When history is treated as Mr. Fiske treats it the biographical side 
necessarily falls into the background. Mr. Fiske does not indeed forget that 
political institutions are worked by living human beings. But, as he would 
probably say himself, he is dealing mainly with the continuous and collective 
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action of bodies of men. Yet even that action cannot be properly estimated, 
unless we understand how far it has been hastened or delayed, or some- 


times even wholly changed, by the overruling influence of individual men. | 


One advantage at least a writer has who thus deals with the general 
and impersonal side of history. It frees him, or ought to free him, from 
the worst temptations of partisanship ; for though the spirit of advocacy 
in a historian may have its root in political opinion it is almost always in 
dealing with individual character that it asserts itself. It is, perhaps, 


owing to this that Mr. Fiske deals so fairly and dispassionately with the ~ 


disputes between the mother country and the colonies, and that he steers — 


clear of that anti-English feeling which at times startles one by its sudden 
appearance in such sober writers as Mr. Lowell and Mr. Lodge. No one 


has brought out more clearly than Mr. Fiske that the disputes which led : 


to separation were in a great measure due to the unacknowledged and in 
a measure unperceived change which during the eighteenth century had 


come over the position of parliament. Mr. Fiske says (p. 157), ‘In » 


England ... this theory that the Americans were subject to the king’s 
authority, but not to that of parliament, naturally became unintel- 
ligible after the king himself had become outwardly subject to par- 
liament. The Stuart kings might call themselves kings by the grace 
of God, but since 1688 the sovereigns of Great Britain owe their seat 
upon the throne to an act of parliament. To suppose that the king’s 
American subjects were not amenable to the authority of parliament 
seemed like supposing that a stream could rise higher than its source. 


Besides, after 1700 the British empire began to expand in all parts of © 


the world, and the business of parliament became more and more imperial 
It could make laws for the East India Company; why not, then, for the 
Company of Massachusetts Bay ? ‘ Thus,’ says Mr. Fiske, ‘ the American 
theory of the situation was irreconcilable with the British theory, and 
when parliament in 1765, with no unfriendly purpose, began laying taxes 
upon the Americans, thus invading the province of the colonial legis- 
latures, the Americans refused to submit. The ensuing quarrel might 
doubtless have been peacefully adjusted, had not the king, George III, 
happened to be entertaining political schemes which were threatened with 


ruin if the Americans should get a fair hearing for their side of the case.’ : 


The matter could hardly be stated in short compass more clearly or fairly. 
J. A. Doyix. 


The English Republic. By W. J. Lintoy. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Kineton Parkes. (London: Sonnenschein. 1891.) 


A ΒΟΟΚ such as the present has an interest wholly apart from that which 
may, or which may not, be aroused by the merits of its contents. It 
may be viewed, and the historical student will be inclined to view it, as 
presenting in a concise and readable form the ideas and enthusiasm 
which animated the important party to which the writer himself 
belonged. But before we may take that view, and turn to comment 
on the importance it derives from such a connexion, a few words must 
be devoted to the consideration of its positive value. Looked at in this 
aspect it does not deserve a very high place in our esteem. The essays 
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forming this little volume, a collection, or rather selection, of papers printed. 
in the ‘English Republic’ between 1851 and 1855, apparently have 
two aims. As in performance of one of these they deal with no less a 
matter than the institution in England of a ready-made republic, the 
nature of the demand made on their author by his own work will be 
pretty evident. Failure itself can be no discredit when encountered in 
such a task. The only question is the method of failure. We do-not 
expect a writer in a periodical to show himself at once subtle in the 
solution of difficult problems in political philosophy, cognisant of history 
so far as it bears on his subject, able to deduce from such knowledge the 
instruction contained, and capable of realising the difficulties involved 
in administration, but it would be, let us say, gratifying to find that a 
writer undertaking so great a task had made more strenuous efforts than. 
Mr. Linton’s appear to have been to qualify himself in these various. 
directions. It is more pleasant to turn to the other aim which he had in 
writing. He wished to animate and impress his contemporaries, and 
especially his party, with the idea of a national republic, and on the 
whole with that idea as understood by Mazzini. After saying this itis not 
necessary to add that his ideas, whatever his proposed measures might 
be, were eminently constructive. He and those who, like him, have 
preached the modern republican gospel have two great merits. In the. 
first place they recognise the continuity of national life in history; in 
the second place they do not fall into the error of taking the means for. 
the ends. They do not, for instance, preach universal suffrage as a goal 
to be attained, but rather as the means whereby they may attain their goal. 
Let us say, then, that they spell their republic with a very big initial. 
But they have the defects of this quality ; they vastly overrate the ease of 
making mechanical changes, and they vastly underrate the effect which 
such changes are likely to produce. These are mistakes, indeed, and they 
are mistakes which they could only correct by a true knowledge of 
history and a more thorough attention to the art of statesmanship. 
Their history, unfortunately, is poor, and their statesmanship poorer. 

Yet, as suggested before,.this book has its interest, and, we may 
add, its importance. It represents a particular stage in a_parti- 
cular movement. That movement in its active form extends back to 
the time when the influence of the forces culminating in the French 
revolution made themselves felt in England. At that time there 
sprang into existence several societies of a democratic or republican 
character, among them the ‘ Friends of the People’ and the ‘ Society for 
obtaining Constitutional Information.’ Into their history it is unnecessary 
to go. Of course they were suppressed, and equally of course the forces 
they contained turned themselves into other channels, They keep breaking 
out during the era of repression, and when that was over they appeared 
unaffected and still potent in the earlier chartism of 1887-1889. The action 
of the national convention was singularly like that of one of these revolu- 
tionary societies. Neither the one nor the other was destructive or negative 
in tendency. They were both characterised by similar qualities and similar 
defects. But there were other forms in which this spirit of democratic 
ardour exhibited itself. A number of little societies were formed for the - 
purpose of cheering on, as it were, those engaged in struggles against des- - 
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potism in foreign countries. There were the‘ Friends of Poland,’ the ‘ Friends 
of Italy.’ No doubt the international patriots were ready to form other such 
societies, and perhaps it was the mere difficulty of communication which 
prevented the appearance of the ‘Friends of Thibet’ to discountenance the 
tyranny of the ‘Thibetan lama,’ who figures with such rhetorical bathos at 
the close of one of Mr. Linton’s denunciations. But now we must recognise 
the effect of certain influences on the direction of the main movement. On 
the one side the writings of Mazzini elevated and renewed its life ; on the 
other the teaching of socialism—at first of the early French socialism and 
of Owen, afterwards of the more scientific German socialism—tended to 
give it a new direction. Under the guidance of Bronterre O’Brien a social. 
character became more firmly impressed on it. Its extremist members 
formed the English branch of the abortive ‘ International,’ while those 
who shrank from such a connexion turned their activities into the task 
of achieving various sovial reforms. 

The weakness of the movement was an absence of that qaklits which 
supplies in politics the place humour holds in literature. Few, if any, 
had any sense of due proportion. Thus we find a convention gravely 
summoning the speaker of the house of commons to appear at its bar, 
and we have Mr. Linton hurling a vague denunciation at the head of 
the lama. Another fault was ignorance, and in many cases an ignor- 
ance which, by reason of its neglect of the means of learning, was 
wilful. But as grave as any fault was the substitution of assumption for 
historical research and actual inquiry. We have reproductions of 
Rousseau in his very worst aspects. The lesson which the leaders of the 
movement had to learn, and never did learn, was that facts teach and do 
not merely illustrate. It was largely due to these defects that so little 
actual achievement has been attained by the efforts and enthusiasms of 
which we have been speaking. That they were wasted in consequence 
it would be untrue to say; they have achieved much indirectly. They 
have prepared the way for the carrying out of many schemes of social 
reform even if they have devised few that have met with success. It may 
even be that they have in part made ready the ground for some new 
republic which will be established by others. It is something to achieve 
a result even if it be different from that aimed at. The aim which the 
leaders of the movement had in view was one they were not likely to 
realise. It is men like Cavour, not men like Mazzini who establish 
and maintain governments. EK. C. K. Gonner. 


The Growth of German Unity : an Historical and Critical Studys By 
Gustav Krause. (London: David Nutt. 1892.) 


Tuts little book contains a concise and accurate account of the unification 
of Germany within the narrow limits of two hundred pages.. Dr. Krause 
says in his preface that he was led to undertake the work by desire to dis- 
prove the theory of some Englishmen that the German empire would fall 
to pieces as soon as its three great founders had passed away. He ac- 
cordingly published a lecture on ‘the growth of German unity,’ which 
forms the basis of the present volume. The -author has throughout 
followed the best authorities, and, while keeping the requirements of the 

* poor English reader ’ well in view, he has — occasional refeiences to 
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the standard works on the subject. Any one who reads the book will gain 
a clear idea of the main incidents in the development of German unity 
from the time of Luther down to that of Bismarck. Indeed, in his con- 
cluding chapter, Dr. Krause, who is understood to be a frequent contri- 
butor to the literature of contemporary politics, looks forward to a day 
when the German empire will be rounded off by the inclusion of the 
German-speaking population of Austria. 

As he approaches his own times, Dr. Krause sometimes errs on the 
side of excessive patriotism. Here and there he is constrained to indulge 
in fine writing, but he disarms all criticism of this tendency by warning 
his readers that ‘ the book is written in the German spirit.’ What this 
means is well known to every student of German history and politics. 
Occasionally, as for example in his treatment of the Luxemburg question 
of 1867, his German bias is apparent. He evidently thinks that the 
grand duchy ought to be part of the German empire. If he visits Luxem- 
burg he will find that this is not the opinion of the inhabitants, who 
are anxious to remain neutral. But his account of the last forty years 
is written in a judicious manner. He is not a doctrinaire, and looks 
at events from a practical standpoint. To judge from the ease with which 
he writes our language, he has evidently resided long in England, and 
fully understands that distrust of Idealpolitik which characterises our 
historians as well as our statesmen. | 

The book is brought well up to date, and Dr. Krause’s acquaintance 
with recent political literature is extensive. Thus, he quotes ‘ Rembrandt 
als Erzieher,’ the work which made so. much stir in Germany eighteen 
months ago, and cites Prince Bismarck’s speech to the national liberals of 
Geestemiinde on his election to a seat in the Reichstag last spring. In 
view of the twenty-fifth birthday of the national liberal party which falls 
in the present year, this extract is particularly interesting. It would have 
been well if he could have found room to tell his readers something more 
about the ‘ Great Elector,’ whose importance has of late been more than 
ever recognised. In most English books this prince is treated as one.of 
the ‘ suppressed characters ’ of German history, but he certainly deserves a 
chapter to himself. Dr. Krause’s book, it should be added, is well printed 
and remarkably free from typographical errors. W. Miter. 


The Government of Victoria (Australia). By Epwarp Jenks, M.A., of 
the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1891.) 


Tis volume is-in the first instance a text-book which Mr. Jenks prepared Ὁ 
for his students whilst he was professor in Melbourne University; but 
the author hopes that his work will interest a wider class of readers—a 
hope which he is in eyery way entitled to entertain. Mr. Jenks is already 
known to historical students as the author of an essay on ‘The Consti- 
tutional Experiments of the Commonwealth,’ reviewed by Mr. C. H. 
Firth in vol. vi. No. 28 of this Review. Having been ‘appointed to the 
chair of Law in the University of Melbourne, as successor to the late Dr: 
W. E. Hearn, Mr. Jenks found himself required to lecture on ‘ The Public 
Law of Victoria,’ a subject on which the student had no-authorities to 
3 F 2 
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guide him except acts of parliament, a very inadequate basis for the study. 
of constitutional principles in a country whose government follows | 
English precedents and in which, as in England, ‘much of that which 
is most important in sound constitutional knowledge is never embodied 
in statutes at all.’ This book is thus the first attempt which has been 
made to treat of the Victorian constitution in a thorough and scientific - 
manner. It is likely to remain an authority of permanent value to the 
student of history, even though political changes should come to make 
it out of date for the Victorian lawyer. 

After an introduction dealing briefly with the government of the British 
colonies, and particularly of New South Wales up to 1835, the author 
devotes part i. to the history of Port Phillip from 1835 to 1842. Part ii. 
continues the history from 1842, when New South Wales obtained ‘ re-: 
presentative’ government. Part iii. begins with the separation of the 
district of Port Phillip from New South Wales, under the name of 
“ Victoria,’ in 1850, and treats of the five eventful years which preceded 
the grant of ‘responsible’ government in 1855. Gold was discovered in 
‘Victoria in 1851; and the discovery changed the pastoral province of Port 
Phillip into ‘a great country of artisan interests, striving to build up a 

-giant system of mechanical industries, and viewing all things from the 
point of view of town life.’ In part iv., which occupies nearly half the 
volume, the author abandons the historical method for the analytical, 
and minutely describes the existing government of Victoria under the two 
-main heads of ‘central’ and ‘local’ government. Under each of these ᾿ 
the legislature, the executive, and the judiciary are separately treated. 
Historical changes between 1855 and 1890 are noticed incidentally. The 
details of this part could, of course, only be profitably criticised by Victorian 
lawyers and politicians. 

To the student of history and comparative politics the most interesting 
features of the book are the opportunities it gives of tracing the develop- 
ment of English principles of government when transplanted to a new 
soil. The Victorian constitution of 1855, though framed in the colony 
itself, is, in spite of its elective upper house, a constitution entirely of the 
English type. On the other hand, it may be noticed that the draft of a 
federal constitution which was framed in 1891 (and of which Professor 
Jenks has added a brief account in an appendix) shows, of necessity, the 
influence of American ideas. In a concluding chapter, which the author 
suggests may be skipped, but which is more likely to be read by many 
who will read little else in the volume, Professor Jenks ventures on some 
judgments and on some forecasts respecting Victorian politics. He points 
out the difficulties in the way of working the cabinet system of govern- 
ment where the conditions are wanting which have hitherto secured its 
success in England. ‘Cabinet government grew out of a combination of 
three special conditions—the presence of groups of influential officials 
accustomed to act together both in society and polities, the existence of 
strongly defined parties and policies, and the habit of deference to political 
tradition ’ (p. 878). In Victoria at the present day all three conditions are 
wanting. 1. Victorian society is ‘atomic.’ 2. ‘There are no political 
parties in Victoria.’ ‘All the old questions—extension of the franchise, 
vote by ballot, payment of members—have been settled.’ The struggle 
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between free trade and protection is over, at least for the present. Capital 
and labour are, indeed, arrayed against each other, but their opposition 
cannot afford a basis for party government, because they do not meet in 
the same house of the legislature: the capitalist has the upper house 
to himself, and the labour party have the lower. Professor Jenks suggests 
that if the two houses, though still differently elected, sat and voted to- 
‘gether, party government would be more possible than at present. 3. ‘The 
binding force of political tradition has been considerably weakened ’ 
in Victoria. There is a growing tendency to remove important depart- 
ments of public business from the control of the ministry of the day, and 
to place them in the hands of non-political officials, so that the cabinet 
tends to ‘recede from its old position as working head of the executive 
system and assume a new status as a committee of inspection, which 
committee may itself ultimately become permanent’ (pp. 380, 381). 

A peculiar feature of Victoria is that, unlike England, it ‘is a com- 
munity whose early government was based upon towns and town institu- 
tions. Before five years of its history had passed away it contained four 
principal towns, which have since become great centres of commercial 
life and political activity.” Connected with the predominance of Mel- 
bourne is the excessive centralisation of government and administration— 
so contrary to what people are in the habit of regarding as characteristic 
of what they call ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ institutions. ‘From the very beginning 

of Victorian history, local authorities have been the creatures of and 
controlled by the central legislature’ (p. 364). This, Professor Jenks 
points out, is partly due to the fact that ‘ Victoria was settled at a time 
when central government in England was abnormally strong, and local 
government unusually weak’ (p. 881); partly also to the character of the 
immigration which the discovery of gold brought about; immigrants 
‘came as individuals, not as groups.’ The character of the country has 
‘contributed its share to favour ‘centralism;’ there are few mountains 
and only insignificant lakes and rivers. But now that population has 
settled down, and local ties begin to be formed, this tendency will pro- 
bably be checked; and a country so democratic as Victoria can only 
attain political stability by the development of local institutions and 
local patriotism. The cabinet system may then become unnecessary, 
and the American or the Swiss system of appointing ministers be adopted. 
Such is Professor Jenks’s forecast; but this is prophecy rather than 
history. 

Professor Jenks points out that the term ‘federal,’ as applied to the 
council appointed in accordance with the ‘ Federal Council of Australasia 
Act’ of 1885, is misleading. ‘The union at present existing is one of 
the rare examples of confederation now surviving’ (p. 872, note). With 
regard to the recent movement towards a true ‘ federation,’ Professor Jenks 
calls attention to the fact that hitherto no federation has ever been 

. formed except ‘ through physical force, or the fear of physical force.’ But 
to form a federation, even without this pressure, would not be the first task 
- which the Australian colonies have undertaken almost without precedent. 
‘To say nothing of the ballot system, which, in addition to the doubtfal- 
_ness of its utility, labours under the disadvantage (in this respect) of 
ancient precedents, we may point to the fact that Victoria, South Australia, 
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and New Zealand are engaged in the unprecedented task of bailding up 
an extensive social, political, and industrial fabric on the unalloyed basis 
of voluntary labour’ (p. 874). Davin G. ΒΙΤΟΗΙΕ,. 


A History of Medical Education from the most Remote to the most Recent 
Times. By Dr. Tuoropore Puscumann. Translated and edited by 
Evan H. Harg, M.A., F.R.C.S. _ (London: H. K. Lewis, 1891.) 


Proressor Puscumann’s ‘Geschichte des medicinischen Unterrichts’ 
(1889), which has been translated by Mr. Evan H. Hare into correct 
English, commendably free from traces of the German idiom, is the first 
book specially devoted to the subject, or, as the preface says, it is ‘the 
first attempt at a systematic exposition of the history of medical educa- 
tion.’’. Hitherto medical education has been treated as a part of the 
general history of medicine, as in the comprehensive work of Hiiser, where 
it receives regular and tolerably full attention in special sections within 
the respective periods. There were obvious advantages in not detaching 
the history of the training of medical and surgical pupils from the history 
-of the subject-matter, from the. history of hospitals and the care of the 
sick, and from the history of authority as arising from great personalities 
or great names, such as Galen and Avicenna. ΤῸ abstract the educational 
side of the history from these embodiments is an illusory kind of special- 
isation, which results, not in depth of view, but in a rather broken outline. 
Dr. Puschmann has felt constrained to carry the general history along 
with him in the successive periods ; and, as the subject-matter, increases 
in volume and complexity towards modern times, his special theme 
becomes lost in the more general, while the latter necessarily lacks the 
completeness which the same erudition would have given to it in a work 
upon a different plan. So far as relates to the physician-priesthoods of 
antiquity, the Bhramanical, Egyptian, Jewish, and Asclepiad, there is no 
great difficulty : his history is the ordinary one of the general historian of 
medicine, covering the whole ground of training; professional standing, and 
subject-matter. But as soon as medical literature begins, it becomes 
apparent that the doctrines of schools, the biographies of leaders, the 
bibliography, the materia medica and chirurgica, the care of the sick, 
specialities of practice, and all the matters that come fully into such a 
history as Hiiser’s, have to be touched upon so as to make the history 3 
medical education intelligible. 

‘The author, as professor of the history of medicine at Vienna, and 
the editor of one of the Byzantine medical writers, is competent, 
and his reading has enabled him ‘to rectify numerous errors.’ But he is 
often reduced, doubtless for brevity sake, to mere lists of historical names 
not less bewildering to the reader for being printed in small capitals ; and 
when he does enlarge to a page or more, it is too often upon wholly 
adventitious themes, such as La Mettrie’s philosophy, -Positivism, or 
subjects in physics, like the wave theory of light. These, and other sub- 

jects hardly more essential, serve to force the main stream of the history 

of medical education into a narrow channel from about the middle of the 
volume until it widens out again in the last section ae with prepett- 
day medical schools. 
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_. On medical education proper the author has brought together for the 
first time much information from scattered sources, including general 
histories of education, histories of university teaching, monographs on 
great schools (such as Salerno and Montpellier), or on provincial faculties, 
and on the teaching of particular subjects, such as anatomy (best worked 
out for Italy). These abundant sources, many of them recent and none of 
them difficult of access, have been searched most methodically, and have 
yielded many minor generalities (not without trite remarks) and some 
more speaking or concrete illustrations. The most notable omission in the 
book is England, perhaps because we have produced few papers on the 
history of our medical institutions, only occasional monographs, and abso- 
lutely no general work zwr Orientirung. But Linacre and the College of 
Physicians of London ought at least to have been mentioned, as well as 
the barber-surgeons and the surgeons of London, even if only in the brief 
manner in which the origin of the great medical school of Edinburgh is dis- 
posed of. The more minute particulars are for Italy (largely from Corradi), 
and for Germany from the sixteenth century onwards. Regarding the 
former comprehensiveness of German professors, he instances the following: 
“H. Conring not only taught medicine in Helmstidt, but philosophy and 
politics as well, and was, as O. Stobbe says, “the founder of the history 
of German law.’’ Meibom lectured upon history and the art of poetry, as 
well as upon medicine, and Johann Heinrich Schultze, besides being 
professor of medicine at Altdorf, held the chair of Greek also, and in Halle, 
to which town he afterwards removed, that of elocution and archeolegy.’ 
Tn his section on the more recent and present-day medical education, one 
finds little or nothing of the critical force shown in Billroth’s ‘ Lehren 
und Lernen der medicinischen Wissenschaften’ (Wien, 1876), On modern 
Oxford, but without special reference to medicine, he quotes with approval 
a remark which he professes to have found somewhere in M. Renan’s 
writings: ‘A small German university, with its awkward professors and 
its starving private teachers, does more for science than all the pomp and 
wealth of Oxford.’ The study of the history of medicine appears to be 
gradually dying out in Germany. Not long ago it was taught at fifteen 
universities, ‘ while at the present time there are at most only two or three 
of these universities at which lectures on this subject are held—or perhaps 
only announced.’ Vienna is one of these, but there is some objection 
taken there ‘ to the professor of this subject being a member of the College 
of Medical Professors in the enjoyment of full rights.’ Dr. Puschmann 
is so thoroughly complacent over the perfection of method which we have 
now reached that one can easily understand why the subject which he 
professes is becoming obsolete. History becomes only an occasion of 
learned curiosity and pious wonder. Of the use of Latin he says: ‘ The 
injury inflicted by it upon students, the patients, medical science generally, 
and upon the development of German culture constitutes a crime which 
can never be expiated.’ He finds in the present none of the old risks, 
and appears to have not the smallest suspicion that we may be still 
exemplifying the queerer tendencies of the mind or the more obvious faults 
of academicism in making this or the other product of ‘the experimental 
‘method ’ a doctrine of the schools. He would doubtless be surprised: if 
any one told him that the authority of Galen was respectable and rational 
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beside some modern authorities which are not less binding on the com- 
pilers of text-books and on teachers. If the study of medical history be 
only for thankful contrasts with the present, and not at all for correction 
or instruction, its decline in Germany from fifteen chairs to two or three 
was inevitable, and is not in the least to be deplored. There is no great 
merit in being ‘a Whig on the business of an hundred years ago.’ 

C. CREIGHTON. 


La Ensetanza de la Historia. Por Rarart Attamrra (Museo Peda- 
gégico de Instruccién Primaria.) Madrid: Fortanet, 1891. 


Proressor ALTAMrIRA’s treatise will be read with interest by teachers of 
history. It starts the discussion, and offers a solution of all the more 
important problems with which a school of history has to deal, and is 
moreover a rich storehouse of pedagogic bibliography. The subject is 
opened by a sketch of the condition of historical teaching in Europe and 
the United States, for which purpose the works of Seignobos, Fredericq, 
and others have been laid under contribution. It may be doubted, perhaps, 
whether such sketches are of practical utility when outside the focus of 
the writer’s personal observation. They represent rather the official out- 
line, and the roseate or clouded spectacles of individual informants, than 
the actual life of an historical school. 

To the subject-matter of history the author gives the widest limits, 
including within its scope the comparative study of institutions, sociology, 
literature and art, the influences of race, climate, and soil, a training in 
cartography, epigraphy, and paleology. Especial stress is laid upon the 
unity of history, which should comprise not only the ancient and modern 
civilisation of the West, but of the East. Having thus determined the 
matter, Professor Altamira treats of method, premising that history should 
be a necessary and universal subject of study, to be taught from the age 
of four until the close of the university career. In the lower grades oral 
teaching is regarded as the basis of all instruction, the text-book being a 
somewhat untrustworthy ally, to be sparingly employed. This leads to 
an exhaustive discussion on the character which text-books have taken 
and should take, and to the consideration of the parts to be respectively 
played by teacher and pupil in the class. Another fruitful subject for 
argument is the question whether the teaching of history should begin 
from the beginning or the end ; that is, whether it should follow the chrono- 
logical sequence of events and the development of institutions, or the 
logical process from the known to the unknown. In the latter case the 
teacher will start with the explanation of the political or constitutional 
phenomena already familiar to his pupil, making the Revolution for in- 
stance the first stage on this return journey. On the continent it is 
noticeable that there is much more difference of opinion on this subject 
than in England. Here teachers almost invariably prefer the chronologi- 
cal method, but it must be admitted that the instinct of their pupils more 
often than not directs them to the later periods. 

No writer can insist more strongly than the author upon the necessity 
of referring the student as early as possible to original sources, of giving 
him every opportunity of becoming acquainted with the material of his- 
tory, whether in the archives, the museum, or the field, deficiencies being 
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supplied-by plates, casts, and- other vehicles of representation. Finally a 
programme is suggested for the school of history at the Spanish universi- 
ties, which at present are admitted to be lamentably in arrear, owing 
partly-to the insufficiency of staff and inadequate organisation, but chiefly 
to the total ignorance of the pupils whom it is the task of the university 
to train. Professor Altamira’s remarks on this subject are of especial 
interest to English teachers of history, who labour under very similar 
difficulties. A considerable knowledge of ancient and modern languages, 
of geography, sociology, paleography, and archeology is required as an 
essential preliminary to any advanced study of history at the university. 
A certain number of courses on general and on national history should be 
obligatory throughout the whole ‘university career of three years; and 
these should in the case of more serious pupils be accompanied by special 
studies. Lectures should take the form of monographs on special points 
of importance, rather than that of complete chronological sketches ; indeed, 
with a proper preliminary training at school the latter would necessarily 
disappear. After the first elements have been taught, the place for epi- 
graphy and paleography should be rather the workshop than the lecture 
room or the seminar. Should such a scheme be realised, the study of his- 
tory in Spain might rapidly make headway. But as much depends upon 
subject as upon object and method, and it is to be feared that the Spanish 
undergraduate may prove, as we are assured that his English contemporary 
is, too much of a gentleman to be an historian. Judging from our com- 
paratively low English standard, we confess to thinking the author’s 
scheme somewhat impossibly ideal, but Professor Altamira is perhaps the 
archer of Machiavelli, who takes a higher aim than the mark which he 
hopes to hit. The conclusions as to method, to which experience has led, 
are soundly and temperately drawn. It may be doubted, however, 
whether, in his predilection for the oral and the tangible, the author does 
not undervalue the stimulus which reading, often mere unorganised reading, 
can give. The historical bacillus is perhaps more often taken into the 
‘system through the eye than through the ear, though in the former case 
its propagating power can be the less regularly traced. It may be urged, 
indeed, that the love for reading and the dislike for teaching are peculiar to 
the Englishman, with the attendant result of a high standard of general 
intelligence and culture, and a low standard of professional training. 

In a democratic age the individual is at a discount, and Professor Alta- 
mira follows the general tendency to the disparagement of personal his- 
tory. Yet history, at least, should not count noses. It is the heroeg 
after all and not the masses who have led the world into and through 
great changes. The birth and death of kings and statesmen, the world’s 
battles and sieges, have been in some cases as momentous in the world’s 
history as the decadence of peasant holdings or the development of the 
justice of the peace. So, too, man as a moral example, sometimes even 
as a physical agent, may be better worth study than his climatic or geologi- 
cal environment. It is yet possible that Plutarch may outlive Buckle. 

KE, ARMSTRONG. 
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The Record Interpreter : A Collection of Abbreviations, Latin Words and 
Names used in English Historical MSS. and Records. Compiled by 
C. Trick Marty, Assistant-keeper of the Public Records. (London : 
Reeves & Turner. 1892.) 


Tuts little handbook is, as its compiler duly states, ‘an amplification 

of his ninth edition of Wright’s ‘Court Hand Restored,” with the 

addition of a list of the abbreviated forms of Latin and French words 

used in English records and MSS.’ For English students it may take 

the place of Chassant’s useful ‘ Dictionnaire des Abrévyiations,’ though it 
differs from that work in using ‘ record type’ instead of exact copies. of 

the written forms. The glossary of English Low Latin is useful, and 

will probably be enlarged in future editions, for fresh words are con- 

tinually turning up in newly published documents, but, as it stands, 

it will be found satisfactory for the majority of Anglo-Latin chronicles. 

There are few ghost-words, ‘fingera’ for ‘frugera,’ ‘ paunagium’ and 
‘boceras’ look like misreadings, as do also ‘ erthmiotum,’ ‘ blanhorn,’ 

and‘ gomphus,’ though the famous misreading ‘ coscinis ᾿ of a well-known 
charter is rightly omitted. Some words want fresh or enlarged defi- 

nitions, as ‘bragmannus,’ ‘bothena,’ ‘gara terre,’ ‘bursa,’ ‘haerela,’ 
‘ sullinga,’ ‘ thernum ;’ ‘ gerstona’ is omitted, as is ‘ gialla,’ though other 
forms as ‘gialda’ are given. Curious forms are ‘ hlammator,’ ‘fico.’ 

‘Muffulae’ are mits, fingerless leather gloves, the ‘muffles’ of Mz. 

Broughton ; ‘ infalistatio ’ finds its true explanation in Mr. Orpens’ edition 

of the ‘ Song of Dermot and the Earl,’ where ‘ enfaleiser ’ is used of putting 
to death by hurling off a cliff into the sea. Shakespeare’s Cliff at Dover 
seems to have been our English Tarpeian. One might almost guess that 

its modern title is partly owing to a confusion with some older word, 

‘sacbere,’ or the like. The Sussex suicides mentioned by Beda, the 

medieval and renaissance practice of hurling a criminal.from a tower, 

the ‘ defenestration ’ of the regents at the beginning of the Thirty Years’ 

War, and King Theodore’s more recent executions recur to one in this con- 

nexion. It would be conyenient to put Christian names and surnames under 

one alphabet, for, as it is, some names as ‘ Albericus’ occur twice, while 

‘Ferdinandus’ (Farrant) and ‘ Drogo’ (Drew) are only found among the 

surnames. ‘IiJmua’ is misread for ‘ Eluiua’ (A®lfgifu) ; ‘ Fulqueyus’ 

stands for ‘ Falquesius ;’ ‘ Ilerius’ represents probably ‘ Idres ;’ ‘ Streones- 

half,’ among place names, should be put into the old form. With 

Chassant or Prou for paleography, the excellent Scargill-Bird for index, 

and this for interpreter, the English student of English records may get 

on without too frequent recourse to bigger books or to experts. We want 

an English ‘Prou’ badly; there are plenty of materials, but a sound, 

methodical, and handy ‘ English paleography’ does not yet exist. 


Christian Monasticism from the Fourth to the Ninth Centuries of the 
Christian Era. By I. Grecory Surrg. (London: A. D. Innes 
. ἃ Co. 1892.) 


THIs volume consists mainly of essays contributed by the author to the 
, Dictionaries of Christian Biography ’ and ‘Christian Antiquities.’ As 
those dictionaries are far too costly to be bought by most students, this 
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-book is welcome, but serious complaint must be made of the manner in 
which it has been executed. If it was intended really to satisfy the needs 
of beginners, it might well have been a third of its size and a third of its 
price, for if any attempt at compression had been made the author could 
not have failed to notice the extraordinary number of repetitions which 
sadly disfigure the book. In these three hundred and odd pages, at least 
thirty may be counted. In some cases the same statement is made four 
times with scarcely any change of wording : for instance, that St. Benedict 
‘preferred deans to priors;’ how the rule of St. Benedict absorbed 
-the rule of St. Columban is told in more or less detail-five times ; the 
little there is to say of the ‘ gyrovagi ’ and ‘ sarabaitae ’ is said four times ; 
again and again we learn that St. Benedict allowed his monks to drink 
‘wine ; the same phrase, the same Latin quotation is produced in the 
same connexion, till the reader restlessly watches every sentence to see if 
he has not read it a few pages back. Had Dr. Smith read his own articles 
consecutively, such a defect as this could not have passed uncorrected. 
_ Unfortunately he did not make his own index, and those who made 
it for him often give only one reference when at least three or four were 
required, for instance: ‘ Dean, preferred by Benedict to a prior.’ Uni- 
.formity in names has not been attempted. Charlemagne, Charles the 
Great, Karl; Columban, Columbanus; Mentz, Maintz, Mainz, may 
fairly puzzle beginners. Contradictions are not rare; we are told on one 
page that Chrodegang was Pepin’s cousin, on another that to call him 
his nephew is obviously one of Chrodegang’s biographer’s ‘ exaggerations,’ 
_and that he was ‘of noble though not of royal blood.’ On one page we 
are told that Hegumenos is Greek for abbot, on another that perhaps it 
is Greek for prior. It is confusing to be told of an anonymous rule called 
Regula Cujusdam, ‘ ascribed by some to Columba,’ ‘ supposed by Ménard to 
be the rule of Columba,’ ‘ not unreasonably ascribed by some to Columba,’ 
but ‘it is uncertain whether Columba framed a rule ;’ of ‘the anony- 
mous rule which has been ascribed to Columbanus,’ and of ‘an anony- 
mous rule (not the Regula Cujusdam usually ascribed to Columbanus’). 
The whole book needs careful correction, and, first and foremost, the 
* Life of St. Antony’ and all references to his name should be revised in 
the light of German criticism, for proof that he ever existed is entirely 
wanting. ‘Antony as we know him is no more than an zdeal of the 
generation after Athanasius:’ see Professor Gwatkin’s ‘ Studies of 
Arianism,’ Appendix B, where the German authorities are cited: 


La Patria di Giovanni Caboto. Da F. Tarpuccr. (Torino: Bocca. 1892.) 


- Tux author claims for Venice not only the adoption but the birth of the 
_great navigator. The difficulties in his path are (1) the name which, 
spelt as it is in sixteen different ways, seems to connect it with a 
_patronymic common on the Genoese Riviera; (2) Cabot’s description as 
Genoese by the Spanish ambassadors Puebla and Ayala in 1498; (8) the 
-statements in. ‘The Epitome of Chronicles,’ 3rd. edit., 1559, in the 
‘Chronicle’ of Grafton, 1569, and in Holinshed, that Sebastian Cabot was 
the son of a Genoese. The statement of Ayala appears to be a mere 
transcript of that of Puebla, while Crowley alone appears to be responsible 
for those of the English writers. Giovanni Cabot was naturalised as a 
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Venetian citizen in 1476, under the decree of 1472, which required fifteen 
years’ continuous residence. In the majority of cases of naturalisation 
the previous residence of the new “citizen is stated, but in some it is 
omitted, and among these is that of Cabot. The author believes that the 
reason of the omission was the fact that the alien naturalised was born at 
Venice. 


Il Primo Viaggio di Pier Luigi Farnese Gonfaloniere della Chiesa negli 
Stati Pontifici (1587). DaG. Capasso. (Parma: Battei, 1892.) . 


THE immediate objects of the gonfalonier’s progress appear to have been 
the fortification of Ancona and the Romagnol seaboard towns against the 
Turk, and also the recovery of the fortress of Roccabianca from Ludovico 
Rangone, brother of the more celebrated condottiere Guido. Ludovico 
had seized this papal stronghold by the aid of disbanded French troops, 
and was now coquetting with the imperialists. The existence of this nest 
‘of brigands was a cause of constant annoyance to the Parmesan, and 
might well attract to the district an invading army whether French or 
imperialist. The author’s main interest is, however, to disprove the well- 
known story of Pier Luigi’s outrage on Gheri, bishop of Fano, during his. 
short visit at that town. With this view use is made of Gheri’s corre- 
spondence with Beccadelli immediately after the alleged crime. The 
libel is ascribed to the unconscionable scandal-monger Vergerio, fortified 
by Pier Luigi’s notorious character. 


Il Carteggio di Carlo Emanuele I. By Pierro Orst, Dottore in Lettere. 
(Torino: Bocca. 1891.) | 


Dr. Orsi has edited, with appropriate commentary, a few of the numerous 
letters of Charles Emmanuel I, the duke of Savoy, whose rule began in 
warfare directed against France when it was weakened by the religious wars 
of the sixteenth century, and endedin warfare directed against Spain when 
it was weakened in the seventeenth century by the defects of its absolute 
system of government. Dr. Orsi’s object is to draw attention to the import- 
ance of publishing the entire correspondence of a man of such varied 
activity, whom he moreover credits with being the originator of the idea of 
connecting the growth of the house of Savoy with that of Italian indepen- 
dence. Dr. Orsi tells us that he hopes to be able soon to throw new light 
on the somewhat mysterious negotiations which preceded the election 
of Ferdinand II to the empire, a task in which all interested in the history 
of the time will wish him success. He would place his readers under 
additional obligations if he would be a little more definite in his refer- 
ences. Hesometimes quotes documents from the British Museum library 
which are in the Record Office, and he avoids giving more than the num- 
ber of the volume or bundle in which the document in question is to be 
found. It took a long search in the Lansdowne manuscript 1237 to dis- 
cover at folio 40 the letter which Dr. Orsi prints at p. 84, and to find 
that the name of the Englishman to whom it was written was Farnes, not 
Farues, an impossible combination of syllables. 
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Rulers of India. Mountstuart Elphinstone. By J. 8. Corton, M.A, . 
(Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1892.) 


For serious students the pith of this book will be found in the ninth and 
tenth chapters, which tell how Elphinstone laid the foundations of the. 
present order of things in the Bombay Presidency, first as commissioner . 
for the territories wrested by himself from the Peshwa (1818-1819), and . 
afterwards as governor of Bombay (1819-1827). Itis not the fault of © 
the biographer, but the many-sided attractiveness of his hero, as amateur 
soldier, diplomatist, scholar, and Christian gentleman, coupled with the 
Procrustean plan of the series, that prevents our gaining quite so full and 
clear an impression as we should wish of the statesman and legislator. 
So far as it goes, Mr. Cotton’s selection of illustrative extracts from the 
mass of letters, minutes, and reports is judiciously made, and rich in 
instruction. In particular we are glad to find due recognition of the 
remarkable results traceable to Erskine’s most opportune gift of ‘ Bent- 
ham’! to the newly appointed commissioner. A few small corrections 
may be usefully made in a subsequent edition: (1) 4 is not pronounced 
as in land, but as in fast. (2) ‘Nine gharis’ (p. 36) would mean, at 
least in the mouth of a native in 1803, not nine but three English hours. 
(8) Mamlatdars are, at least in modern official terminology, distinct from 
‘deputy collectors ’ (p. 154). 

The editor’s plan of prefixing the same map, and one made for a quite 
different purpose, to every volume of the series, will scarcely commend 
itself to the reader who, desiring to follow the events referred to in the 
text, looks in vain for Assaye, Argaum, Kirki, Bhartpur, the Derajat, 
Malwan, and the Maratha country. 


A Short History of the English People. By J. R. Grezn. Illustrated 
Edition, edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss Kate Nore@ate. Vol. I. 
(London: Macmillan & Co. 1892.) 


Tr is unnecessary now to say more of a book so well known as Mr. Green’s 
‘Short History’ than that it fully deserves the splendid illustration 
which it has now received. Well chosen specimens of architecture or of 
works of art bring before us the handywork of the middle ages, whilst 
its achievements in an artistic direction are represented by numerous 
scenes from manuscripts, some of the most important being given in 
colours. Naturally, illustrations of this latter class tell us more of the 
way in which the men of the middle ages looked on things than of the 
things themselves. This is, however, just as it should be. ‘It was a 
“favourite wish of my husband’s,’ writes Mrs. Green in her preface, ‘to 
see English history interpreted and illustrated by pictures which should 
tell us how many things appeared to the lookers-on of their own day, 
and how contemporary observers aimed at representing them.’ No history 
of England better lends itself to illustration than the one which more than 
any other deals imaginatively with the deeds and works of men other than 
statesmen or high ecclesiastics. We may well be thankful to Mrs. Green 
and Miss Norgate for at last placing the jewel in an appropriate setting. 
! Mr. Cotton says (p. 156), ‘ presumably the Introduction to the Principles of Morals 
and Legislation ;’ but dates rather suggest, and a letter printed by Colebrooke (ii. 125) | 
goes far to prove, that it was Dumont’s Traités de Législation. 
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A Treatise on Heraldry, British and Foreign, with English and. French- 
Glossaries. By JoHn*’ Woopwarp and the late GrorGE BuRNETT, 
“ LL.D. 2 vols. (Edinburgh: W. and A. K. Johnston. 1892.) 


Tx collections of the late Lyon king of arms form the foundation of this” 
work, but Mr. Woodward has written or rewritten so much the larger 
part of its contents that he is no doubt justified in placing his name first- 
on the title-page, though the other order would have been more graceful. 
No existing treatise on the subject, at least in English, can be for a 
moment compared with it, whether we ask for completeness or critical 
learning. It deals best of all with the heraldry of Scotland and England, 
it is remarkably full for France, and it provides abundant means of com- 
parison with the armorial usage of the other countries of Kurope. But 
we must clearly explain that Messrs. Woodward and Burnett have written 
what they have professed to write, a treatise on heraldry, not a dictionary 
of coats of arms or of families bearing particular coats. It contains, 
indeed, a very large number of specimens and is illustrated by many finely 
blazoned plates; but though the ample index goes a long way towards 
forming a dictionary of armugeri, the book does not take the place of 
Rietstap or Papworth. The authors have also done much to wipe away 
the reproach usually cast against heralds of over-credulity to accept 
questionable history and of a proneness to carry their antiquities too far 
back. They are for the most part severely critical, though there are signs 
of weakness in regard to such matters as the early history of Germany. 
Their literary style is sometimes lacking in dignity, and it is unfortunate 
that the first chapter should open with a totally obsolete etymology. 
There are also some discrepancies in the spelling of names on the plates — 
and in the text. But asa whole the book can be unreservedly recom-_ 
mended to all who wish to make a systematic study of not the least 
important of the Hiilfswissenschaften of history. 


The presidential address given by Professor Rhfs at the meeting of the 
Cambrian Archeological Association in Kerry calls for a word of notice. 
His positions are, first, that Ivernian neolithic Ireland was conquered by 
Goidelic bronze-wielding Celtic Aryans, who first occupied Meath or Mag 
Breg, the plain from Dublin to Drogheda. The southern wing of the 
invaders, the Lagenians [spears], held Naas, Duinrigh, Ard Brestine, and» 
Sliab Suide Laigen; the northern wing, which occupied Louth or Mag ᾿ 
Murthemni, was probably of Brigantian affinities, and is represented by the Ὁ 
war-chariot champions Cuchulaind and his Setantian and Conaillian kin. 
This first colony sent out fresh invasions northward and southward. ΤῸ 
the northward these are represented by the conquest of the Fir Ulaid of 
Oriel by the Three Collas, ὁ. 831 a.p., which caused the Fir Ulaid to ; 
attack Roman Britain. To the south the Déisi [chosen ones] of Mag 
Breg migrated in consequence of a feud, and became the Decies of 
Waterford, ο. 265-70 a.p. 

Next, the professor compares the Irish and Welsh genealogies with » 
regard to Hochaid (brother of Oengus of the Déisi) who went over sea- an 
exile into Dyved [South Wales], and from whom came Elen, wife of Houel . 
Dda and mother of Owen. These genealogies go back from Meredydd : 
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who died 796, Ann. Camb., to Aida brose [Ewein Vreisg], four, or by 
another account, five steps above Gildas’ contemporary Vortiporius. They- 
afford, even in their imperfectly recorded shape, a clue to dates of early 
events on both sides of the Irish Channel. 

Lastly, Professor Rh¥s endeavours to find in Irish and Welsh poems and: 
place-names records of Carausius, the usurper of 287 A.D., whom he looks on. 
as the leader of the Irish invaders of Britain. He takes the Menapia of 
Eumenius to be the Irish Manapiapolis of Ptolemy, the predecessor of 
the modern Wexford. Pwll Cerysin North Wales, Polkerris at Fowey and- 
at St. Keverne in Cornwall, as well as the Penmachno stone, preserve the 
name of Carausius. The elegy of Corroi, the son of Daire, ‘who held a 
helm on the Southern Sea,’ refers to him and his adventure with 
Cuchulaind. He is associated with the Maqui Decceti or Ui Deaghaidh 
of Gorey, county Wexford, who have also left traces in Anglesey and 
Devon and in the Llandudno peninsula, which appears as Decantorum 
Arx,‘Ann Camb.’ The empire of Carausius was a ‘ Munster or Momonian 
empire.’ 

The address forms a fitting appendix to the ‘ Scottish Review’ papers, 
which have done much to interpret the early authorities for the history of 
Caledonia, and have successfully settled the locale of tribes hitherto un- 
placed. The importance of bringing Welsh and Irish documents together, 
and seeking for help throughout the wide field of Celtic literature, is well 
illustrated in the case of Kochaid’s pedigree. The attempt to realise 
the conditions and directions of the first Aryan conquest of Ireland is 
suggestive and brilliant. Anything which touches that very numismatic 
tyrant Carausius, or that elusive namesake of his whom Mr. A. Evans has 
lately rescued for us, is interesting. A real admiral-emperor can scarcely 
have been forgotten in the lands he protected or plundered. 


The essay on Die franzdsische Politik Papst Leos IX, ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte des Papstthums im elften Jahrhundert, von Wilhelm 
Brocking (Stuttgart: Géschen. 1891), does not add much to our know- 
ledge of the subject. It suffers from defective information as to the 
internal affairs of France. The writer is successful, indeed, against 
Giesebrecht, in showing that the council of Rheims, 1049, so far from 
being ‘a great national council,’ included no prelates south of the Loire, 
while it was attended by some from Burgundy and Lotharingia; but on 
the whole matter he does himself injustice by setting himself too 
obviously to prove a case. No one disputes the importance of Pope Leo’s 
intervention in French concerns, but our appreciation of it is not increased 
when Herr Brécking magnifies points which are not of peculiar signifi- 
cance, and slurs over others which make against his thesis. His treat- 
ment of the pope’s dealings with Geoffrey of Anjou seems open to more 
than one criticism in this regard. When it is added that he has 
neglected a good deal of the recent literature of his subject, it will be 
seen that his work cannot be commended without qualification. It is, 
however, painstaking and well arranged, Anagls the mers is rather apt 
to lose himself in details. 
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We are grateful to Dr. Georg Jacob for reissuing with additional notes . 
his translation of extracts from Kaswini’s cosmography relating to 
Germany, first published in 1890: Hin arabischer Berichterstatter aus 
dem zehnten Jahrhundert (second edition. Berlin: Mayer ἃ Miller. 
1891). Kaswini wrote in the thirteenth century, but the value of the 
passages here selected lies in the facts that they contain information derived . 
from the lost geographical work of Abu-l-‘Abbas el-‘Udri (1003-1085), 
and that part of this is taken from the accounts given by a still earlier’ 
Arab traveller, El-Tartishi (the man of Tortosa), who possibly went on 
the Moorish embassy to Otto the Great in 978. The excerpts relate 
chiefly to German towns; one of them is of a general character and 
describes trials by wager of battle and by ordeal. Some of them (e.g. 
that in which El-Tartishi mentions the Samarkand coins of A.H. 301 and 
802, which he saw at Mainz) have been already the subject of comment 
and discussion, for instance, by Heyd; but most are new to the non- 
oriental scholar. Only part, we are told, of the city of Mainz was in- 
habited, the rest being under cultivation. The Westphalian towns of 
Soest and Paderborn are placed ‘in the land of the Slavs.’ In Schleswig 
there are but few Christians, most of the inhabitants being worshippers 
of Sirius, whose rites are here described. At Utrecht they use peat for 
fuel. The people of Rouen catch salmon and another fish ‘ which tastes 
and smells like a cucumber, and is found also in the Nile.’ In Ireland 
El-‘Udri seems to have seen only Northmen, who ‘ have no fixed dwell- 
ing outside this island in the whole world.’ The inhabitants have 
Norman manners and dress. They catch young whales and eat them 
before they are more than four months old; afterwards they are too tough 
for food. There are also notices relating to Sicily. These examples will 
show how full of interest this pamphlet of thirty-four pages is for those 
who wish to see how western manners and customs presented themselves 
to Arab travellers. 


The Allgemeine Geschichtforschende Gesellschaft der Schweiz 
publishes not only an Anzeiger several times a year, but also annually 
a Jahrbuch containing grave historical essays on Swiss subjects, and less 
frequently volumes of original documents or Quellen zur Schweizer 
Geschichte. Of these last, vol. x. (Basel, Geering, 1891), which lies before 
us, is of exceptional interest and importance. Of recent years many 
historical students have been diligently exploring the archives of the 
Raetian towns and villages; but here is a find which comes from the 
Thurn and Taxis muniment room at Ratisbon. This comprises no fewer 
than 215 documents ranging from 1251 to 1488, which are now edited 
with scrupulous care and accuracy. Three only had previously been 
published, and the whole collection is of very great value, particularly 
for the history of local names in Raetia. Among the Appendices are 27. 
documents, varying from 1247 to 1898, which are now preserved at Nurem- 
berg, but originally formed part of the archives of the ancient village of 
Naters, opposite Brieg, in the Upper Vallais. They are of great though 
mainly local interest, and contain some interesting information as to the 
teutonising of the Upper Valla's in the fourteenth century, the German 
colony established by Naters at Ornavasso on the south side of the 
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Simplon, as well as transactions with Saas men &c. The editor makes 
a slip in his note to No.2; for the Jocelin ‘ vicedominus’ of Sion therein 
mentioned is quite a different person from Jocelin of Blandrate the 
‘major’ of Visp. We fully agree, however, with Herr Wartmann’s com- 
plaint that the new Swiss government map has done much to confuse 
and obscure the real meaning of many local names in the Vallais. 


Professor Ariodante Fabretti, of Turin, has made a good beginning 
for the local history of the Jews in Italy, by publishing thirty charters 
relating to their history at Perugia from 1310 to 1647 in a monograph 
entitled Sulla condizione degli Ebrei in Perugia dal XIII al XVII secolo 
(Torino, 1891, privately printed). Of course there is little positive history 
in it, since with the Jews all turns on tolerance granted, or burdens 
imposed by the popes or by the municipality. But, after all, without 
documents history cannot be written, and we have to thank the learned 
professor for his publication, which we hope will encourage similar 
researches in Italian town archives, as well as in Rome, where the 
archives have been recently examined by M. Rodoconachi (see above, vol. 
- vi, 778), and Dr. Berliner (see above, vol. i. 597). The latter scholar is 
about to publish a history of the Jews of Rome from the earliest time to 
_ 1870. 


Dr. Knuttel must be congratulated upon the speedy appearance of 
the first volume of the second part of his valuable catalogue of the pam- 
phlets in the royal library at the Hague (Catalogus van de Pamfletten- 
. Verzameling berustende in de Koninklijke Bibliotheek, 11. 1: 1649-1667. 
’*s Gravenhage : Algemeene Land-drukkerij, 1892). A notice of the earlier 
volumes has already appeared in the pages of this Review (vol. v. 779), 
and it is sufficient to say with respect to the present publication that it . 
has been compiled with the same thoroughness, care, and research as its 
predecessor. The period which it covers (1649-1667) is that in which 
occurred the fiercely contested maritime wars between England and the 
United Provinces, and is, therefore, one of exceptional interest to English 
students. It should be mentioned that the library at the Hague contains 
a lengthy series of those curious productions of the press known as 
mazarinades. Dr. Knuttel in cataloguing these has followed the alpha- 
betical method of Moreau in his standard work on the subject (‘ Biblio- 
graphie des Mazarinades,’ 8 vols., Paris, 1850). 


A memoir of the late Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford, 
Mr. KE. A. Freeman, is about to be taken in hand. Friends who may be 
willing to supply letters, reminiscences, or other biographical material 
are invited to forward them as soon as possible to the Rev. Prebendary 
‘Stephens (Woolbeding Rectory, Midhurst, Sussex), who, at the request 
of Mr. Freeman’s family, has undertaken to edit the work. 
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des ersten deutschen Reichskanzlers. 
II: [1871-1890]. Pp. 503. Leipzig: 
Renger. 22 τη, 

Lamprecut (K.) Deutsche Geschichte. 
II. Pp. 397. Berlin: Gaertner. 6 m. 

Louer (the late F. von). Kulturgeschichte 
der Deutschen im Mittelalter. II: Fran- 
kenzeit. Pp. 484. Munich: Mehrlich. 
9°50 m 

ΟριτζΖ (W.) Die Schlacht bei Breitenfeld 
[17 September 1631]. Pp. 110,2 maps. 
Leipzig: Deichert. 2m. 

Prussta.—Acta Borussica: Denkmiiler 
der preussischen Staatsverwaltung im 
achtzehnten Jahrhundert. I-III; Die 
einzelnen Gebiete der Verwaltung; Die 
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preussische Seidenindustrie im acht- 
zehnten Jahrhundert und ihre Begriin- 
dung durch Friedrich den Grossen. Pp. 
652, 766, 340. Berlin: Parey. 41m. 
Roon (General-Feldmarschalls Kriegs- 
ministers Grafen von), Denkwiirdig- 
keiten aus dem Leben des: Sammlung 
von Briefen, Schriftstiicken, und Erin- 
nerungen. 2 vol. Pp. 502, 764, 
portr. Breslau: Trewendt.: 20 m. 
Rune (A.) Schillers Einfluss auf die 


Entwickelung des deutschen National. 
gefiihls. III. Pp. 19. Meppen | 
(Leipzig: Fock). 4to. 1:50 m. > 
Trost (L.) & Letst (F.) Pfalzgraf Friede- 
rich Michael von Zweibriicken und 
das Tagebuch seiner Reise nach Italien: 
Pp. Ixxxii, 224. Bamberg: Buchner. _ 
10 m. : 
Wervnsky (E.) Geschichte Kaiser Karls 
IV und seiner Zeit. III: [1355-1368]. 
Pp. 383. Innsbruck: Wagner. 8 m. 


IX. HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Autres (Mary H.) History of the church 
in England, from the beginning of the 
Christian era to the accession of Henry 
VIII. London: Burns ἃ Oates. 6/. 

Broerapxy, Dictionary of national. Edit. 
by S. Lee. XXXII: Lambe—Leigh. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 15/. 

Buscu (W.) England unter den Tudors. 
1, Pp. 434. Stuttgart: Cotta. 

Curonicies, Two of the Saxon, parallel, 
with supplementary extracts from the 
others; a revised text ed. by C. Plum- 
mer on the basis of an ed. by J. Earle. 
I: Text, appendices, and glossary. Pp. 
"420. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 10/6. 

Cunnineuam (W.) The growth of English 
industry and commerce in modern 
times. Pp. 771. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press. 

Gatxo (L.) La rivoluzione d’ Inghilterra 
e la costituzione: studio. Pp. 811. 
Catania: Coco. 

Green (J. R.) A short history of the 
English people. Illustr. ed. Edit. by 
Mrs. J. R. Green and Miss Kate Nor- 
gate. I. Pp. 468. London: Mac- 
‘millan. 12/. 

Guaras (Antonio de), a Spanish merchant 
resident in London, The accession of 
queen Mary, by. Edited with an intro- 


duction, translation, notes, and an ap- 
pendix of documents, by R. Garnett. 
Pp. 152. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 

4to. 10/6. 

Hazuirr (W. C.) The livery companies 
of the city of London: their origin, 
character, development, and social and 
political. importance. Pp. 704, illustr. 
London: Sonnenschein. 25/. 

Hewins (W. A. 5.) English trade and 
finance chiefly in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Pp. xxxvi, 174. London: Me- 
thuen. 2/6. 

Home-Wiiuiams (W. E.) The Irish par- 
liament [1782-1800]. Pp.128. London: 
Cassell. 1/. 

Inperwick (F. A.) The story of king 
Edward and New Winchelsea: the 
edification of a medieval town. Pp. 
219. London: Low. . 4to. 10/6. 

JoHNSTON (J. B.) Place-names of Scot- 
land. Edinburgh: Douglas. 

SrapLteDon (Walter de), bishop of Exeter 
[1307-1326], The register of : edited by - 
F. C. Hingeston-Randolph. Pp. xxxiv, 
584, Exeter: Eland. 

Urnwick (W.) The early history of 
‘Trinity college, Dublin [1591-1660], 
as told in contemporary records. Pp. . 
99. London: Unwin. 1/. 


X. ITALIAN HISTORY 


Amico (Antonino). Scritti inediti o rari e 
documenti relativi al medesimo, pubbli- 
cati ed illustrati da R. Starrabba. 
(Documenti per servire alla storia di 
Sicilia. Series IV, 1). Pp. 315. Paler- 
mo: tip. dello Statuto. 4to. 

Batracuino (J. M.) ἃ Catuicarts (J.) 
Indices chronologici ad Antiquitates 
medii aevi. et ad Opera minora L. A. 
Muratorii. V. Pp. 241-300. Turin: 
Bocea. 7:50 1. 

Bisriccr (Vespasiano da). Vite di uomini 
illustri del secolo XV, rivedute sui 
manoscritti da L. Frati. I. Pp. 363. 
Bologna: Romagnoli Dall’Acqua. 8 1. 

Brunt (L.) Cosimo I de’ Medici e il pro- 
cesso d’ eresi.a del Carnesecchi. Pp. 61. 
Turin: Bocca 16mo. 11. 

Cuivso (T.) Lachiesa in Piemonte dal 
1797 ai giorni nostri. IV. Pp. 96. 
Turin: Speirani. 61. 

Demaria (G.) Carlo Emanuele II e la 
congiura di Raffaele Torre: raconto 


storico, con documenti inediti. Pp. 54. © 
Novara: Miglio. 

Dina (A.) Iolanda duchessa di Savona 8 
la ribellione sabauda del 1471. Pp. 
59. Alba: Vertamy. 21. 

Epistonar, Sex quam _ elegantissimae, 
printed by William Caxton [1483], re- | 
produced with introd. and transl. by G. 
Bullen. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 
4to. 10/6. ; : 

Freeman (the late E. A.) Sicily, Pho- 
nician, Greek, and Roman. Pp. 378, 
illustr. London: Unwin. 5/. 

Gazorro (F.) Lo stato sabaudo da 
Amedeo VIII ad Emanuele Filiberto I 
[1451-1467]. Pp. 120. Turin : Roux. 21. 

Maunate (N.) Della storia del porto di 
Genova dalle origini all’ anno 1892: 
saggio. Pp. 337. Genoa: tip. del 
istituto Sordomuti. 16mo. Ξ ἕ 

Manno (A.) Bibliografia storica degli 
stati della monarchia di Savoia. IV. 
Pp. 576. Turin: Bocca. ὴ 
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Mitan.—Iserizioni delle chiese 6 degli 
altri edifict di, dal secolo VIII ai giorni 


nostri, raccolte da V. Forcella. 
IX. Pp. 299. Milan: Prato. 
161. 


Nartes.—Monumenta ad Neapolitani 
ducatus historiam pertinentia, cura et 
studio B. Capasso. II, 2. Pp. 324, 
i Naples: tip. Giannini. 4to. 
451. 

Patermo.—Gli atti della citté di [1311- 
1410]. 1. Pubblicati. da F. Pollacci 
Nuccio 6 D. Gnoffo. Pp. exxxiv, 448, 
plates. Palermo: Virzi. 4to. 


Ropensere (C.) Innocenz IV und das” 


Konigreich Sicilien [1245-1254]. Pp. 
230. Halle: Niemeyer. 6m. 
Sansone (A.) Cospirazioni e rivolte di 
Francesco Bentivegna e compagni, con 
documenti e carteggi inediti. Pp. 243. 


Palermo: tip. del Giornale di Sicilia. 
16mo. 2°501. 

Sanuro (Marino). I diari. XXXI. Pp. 
618. Venice; Visentini. 4to. 301. 
Scuurrer (F.) Manuale di storia del 
diritto italiano: le fonti. Pp. 491. 
Citta di Castello: Lapi. 16mo. 101. 
—— Trani ed Amalfi: studi sulle con- 
suetudini marittime del medio evo. Pp. 

45. Rome: Loescher. 

Siracusa (G. B.) L’ ingegno, il sapere, e 
gl’ intendimenti di Roberto d’ Angi ; 
con nuovi documenti. Pp. xxxii, 223. 
Palermo: Clausen. 61. 

Trvaront (C.) L’ Italia durante il dominio 
austriaco. I: L’Italia settentrionale. 
Pp..662. Turin: Roux. 16mo. 4:60]. 

ZpEKAUER (L.) Sui frammenti pid antichi 
del constituto. di Pistoia. Pp. 12. 
Rome : Loescher. 


XI. HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS 


Brox (P. J.) Geschiedenis van het Neder- 

- landsche volk. I. Pp. 403, 3 maps. 
Groningen. 

Brapant (F.) Histoire politique interne 
de la Belgique. Pp. xxxiv, 223. Na- 
mur; Wesmael-Charlier. 12mo. 38 f. 

Destompes (C. J.) Histoire de l’église de 
Cambrai. 8 yol. Pp. 389, 276, 334. 
Lille: Desclée & de Brouwer. 12 f. 

Knutret (W. P. C.) Catalogus van de 
‘pamfletten-verzameling berustende in 
de koninklijke bibliotheek. Il. 1: 
[1649-1677]. . Pp. 547. The Hague: 
gedrukt ter Algemeene Landsdrukkerij. 
4to. 


Pouttet (E.) Histoire politique natio- 
nale: origines, développements, et trans- 
formations des institutions dans les 
anciens Pays-Bas. II. Pp. 624. Lou- 
vain: Peeters. 12mo. 

Srraven (F.) Inyentaire analytique et 
chronologique des archives de la ville 
de Saint-Trond. IV. Pp. 320. Saint- 
Trond: Moreau-Scouberechts. ὅ f. 

Urrecut.—Het oudste cartularium van 
het sticht Utrecht uitgegeven door 8. 
Muller Fz. Pp. 276. (Werken uitge- 
geven door het Historisch Genootschap 
gevestigd te Utrecht. Series III, 3.) 
The Hague: Nijhoff. 


XII. SLAVONIAN HISTORY 


Frata (E.) {Beschreibung béhmischer Krruis (M.) Handbuch der polnischen 


Miinzen und Medaillen. I. Pp. 117, 
10 plates. Prague: Haerpfer. 10m. 


Miinzkunde. Posen: Jolo- 


wicz. 6m. 


Pp. 268. 


XIII. HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


OxiverrA Martins (J. P.) Navegaciones 
y descubrimientos de los Portugueses, 
anteriores al viage de  Coldn. 
Pp. 30. Madrid: Rivadeneyra. to. 
1:25 pes. 

Sacarminaca (F.) El gobierno y régimen 
foral del sefiorio de Vizcaya, desde el 
reinado de Felipe II hasta la mayor 


edad deIsabelII. II-VI. Pp. 605, 574, 
574, 558,537. Bilbao: tip. Catdlica de 
J.de Astuy. 4to. Each 12 pes. 
Tavares DE ΜΈΡΕΙΒΟΒ (J. J.) Das Staats- 
recht des Kénigreichs Portugal. (Hand- 
buch des 6ffentlichen Rechts der Ge- 
genwart in Monographien. IV, 1.) 
Pp.145. Freiburg: Mohr. 6m, 


XIV. AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Capra (R.) Estudios criticos acerca de 
‘la dominacién espaiiola en América. 
III: Industrias mecanicas. Pp. 302. 
‘Madrid; Murillo. 3°50 pes. 

Gomez ΡῈ Artecue (J.) La conquista de 
Méjico. Pp. 45. Madrid: Rivadeneyra. 
4to. 1:25 pes. 

MarxuHam (Ὁ. R.) History of Peru. Pp. 
-556, maps, &c. Chicago: Sergel. 

Payne (E. J.) History of the New World 
called America. I. Pp. 546. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 18/. 

Texto. (Antonio). Crénica, miscelanea, 
τὸ conquista espiritual y temporal de.la 


santa provincia de Xalisco, en el 
Nuevo Reino de Galicia y Nueva Viz- 
caya, y descubrimiento del Nuevo 
Méjico escrita por, [1653]. Guadala- 
jara de Méjico: tip. de la Republica 
Literaria. 4to. 

TremaIne (Mary). Slavery in the district 
of Columbia; the policy of congress 
and the struggle for abolition. Pp. 
100. New York: Putnam. 41. 

Wrvsor (J.) The pageant of Saint Lus- 
son, Sault Ste. Marie [1671]. Pp. 34. 
Cambridge, U.S.A.: Wilson. ° : 
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Contents of Periodical Pubhcations 


I. FRANCE 


Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques, vii.3. Jwly—L. Pornsarp: 
Postal wnions.——A. Baravpon: Vic- 
tor Amadeus II and the triple alliance 
[1715-1720], continued from July 1891 
[sketching the negotiations which led 
to the exchange of Sicily for Sardinia, 
and concluding that, though — Victor 
Amadeus lost -by the settlement of 
1720, the loss of Sicily, obliging his 
house to seek future accessions in the 
north of Italy, was to their eventual 
advantage].—2J. Buoctszewsx1: Ma- 
surenland and the Maswrs [Poles from 
the province of Mazovia who were’set- 
‘tled by the Teutonic knights in the 
‘southern portion of East Prussia; 
sketching the history of the colonists, 
with special reference to the attempts 
to Germanise them made during the 
last two centuries].——E. p’ORREVILLE: 
English protectorates in the Malay 
peninsula. VY. Marcé: The audit 
of public accounts in England, con- 
tinued from October 1891. 

Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, liii. 
1, 2.—C. p= GranpMatson : Gaigniéres : 
his correspondents and his collections 
of portraits. Appendix [containing 
lists of the portraits].——H. Moran- 
VILLE prints a document relative to the 
capture of [the Auvergnac brigand] 
Meérigot Marches [prior to his execu- 
tion, July 1391]..—-L. Denise de- 
scribes a Breviary of Viviers, printed 
at Privas [1503]._—H. Omonrt prints 
catalogues of the Greek manuscripts of 
Antonius Eparchus [1538].——Note on 
the financial reports addressed to 
Philip VI [1344].——P. Durriev: 
Notes on certain manuscripts in French 
or of French origin preserved in Ger- 
man libraries——K. Anpré prints 
anacyclic verses on the seven cardinal 
virtues and vices [from a manuscript 
of the fifteenth century]. 

Revue des Etudes Juives, No. 47. Janu- 
ary.—I. Lors: Jewish folklore in the 
chronicle ‘Schébet Jehuda’ of Ibn 
Verga [sixteenth century].——J. Lru- 
MANN: The trial of Herod, Sameas, and 
Pollio. 


Revue Historique, xlix.1,2. May-July ἢ 


—Comte J. pv Hamet ΡῈ Brevin: The 
political testament of Charles V of 
Lorraine, concluded [giving further 
evidence of forgery, and attributing the 
work to the abbé de Chévremont] ; 
with remarks on the ‘ Derniers conseils 
ou testament politique d’un ministre 
de Léopold I’ [1705, forged in imitation 
of it].__—N. Jorea describes a collec- 
tion of letters and speeches of Philippe 
de Maiziéres and other documents [ο. 
1366-1372] in the manuscript 499 of the 
Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal at Paris ; two 
articles ——Baron A. pu CassE prinis - 
the journal and correspondence of 
queen Catherine of Wiirttemberg [1813- 
1815], continued! from vol. 'xxxix. 
(1889); two articles——J. FuamMeEr- 
mont: The authenticity of the memoirs 
of Talleyrand [resuming his strictures 
upon them, in reply to P. Bertrand. 
An editorial note is added summing up 
substantially in their favour].——A. 
Leroux: The French monarchy and 
the holy Roman empire [showing that 
throughout the middle ages France was 
deemed a part of the empire ; illustra- 
ting the way in which, with the growth 
of the Capetian dynasty, it was sought 
to annex to France the Carolingian 
tradition; tracing the change in opinion 
and in international relations which 
accompanied the great interregnum; 
and connecting the French policy in 
Italy from the fourteenth century on- 
wards. with the aim of acquiring the 
imperial dignity].——J. Bararp : Aris- 
totle on the constitution of Athens. 


Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, vi. 3.— 


Marquis ΡῈ Barrau-MontrerratT: A 
scheme for causing a revolt in India 
in 1785 [suggested by count d’Adhé- 
mar, French ambassador at London, to 
Vergennes. His idea was to make use 
of the discontent of Warren Hastings 
to bring about a revolution which would 
overthrow English rule in India. Ver- 
gennes discountenanced the scheme]. 
—-Decrvr ΡῈ Stoutz: La Molle and 
Coconnat and the negotiations of the 
‘ Politiques’ [the plot of La Molle and 
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Coconnat in favour of the duke d’Alen- 
con failed, and led to the-execution of 
its promoters; but the attempt of 
Catherine de Médicis and her councillors 
to make use of it to ruin Montmo- 
rency and the moderates led the latter 
to form a party whose action forced 
Henry III to grant the toleration edict 
of 1576].—H. Donton: Unpublished 
correspondence of La Fayette [letters 
written to the count d’Estaing between 
14 July and 20 Oct. 1778, during 
d@’Estaing’s command of the French 
fleet on the American coast]. —E. 
Frimy: The mediation of the abbé de 
Feuillants between the League and 
Henry III [1588-1589], concluded. 
Revue des Questions Historiques, lii. 
1. July—E. Vacanparp: An Irish 
bishop in the twelfth century; St. 
Malachy O’Morgair {with a notice of 
his spurious prophecy concerning the 
popes].—P. Prertine : The Russians 
at the council of Florence [headed by 
Isidore, metropolitan of Kiev]. L. 
LecestreE: The mission of Gourville in 
Spain [1670]—V. Fournent: The 
theatres of Paris at the time of the 
revolution._—P. DrnatTRE: Senna- 
cherib’s fleet in the Persian gulf (an 
account of this remarkable expedition 
taken from published inscriptions]. 


Frangais. Bulletin historique et litté- 
raire, xli.4. April—The late J. Bon- 
net: Calvin at Ferrara [1535-1536]. 
—N. W. prints a narrative of a 
Roman catholic priest in the Cévennes 
{who had to leave France in 1732 
on account of his tolerance to the 
protestants].——5. May—J. Frepr- 
ΒΙΟΗΒ : Christophe Hérault [1490-1544] 
and the Loists [followers of Eloi Pruy- 
stinck] of Antwerp——6. June—C. 
Garrisson : A Huguenot captain ; Paul 
de Viau [1621-1629].——_N. W. prints 
the judgment of the parliament of Paris 
on five Lyons students charged with 
heresy [February 1553].——C. Pasca: 
The English national collections for the 
Huguenot refugees [1681-1699, main- 
taining that the sums at first collected 
in response to royal briefs were soon 
exhausted, and that the £15,000 voted 
yearly by parliament was not interest 
on the money but a free grant], with 
documents [translated]. ——7. July— 
C. Reap: The duke of Burgundy and 
the question of the recall of the Hugue- 
nots [1710, reprinting with comments 
his memoir on the subject].——A. 
Lops prints letters of the abbé Bergier 
[1778-1788] on the question of tolera- 
tion.==8. August—A. Bernus: Three 
pastors who escaped from the massacres 


Société de l’Histoire du Protestantisme of St. Bartholomew. 


II. GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften Reser: The architecture of the Caro- 


(Munich), Abhandlungen der histori- 
schen Classe, xx. 1.—H. SimonsFetp: 
Notes and Documents. I: On the his- 
tory of Urban VI, with a document [3 
June 1382] on the preaching of the 
crusade against Clement VII; dis- 
cussing the evidence relative to the 
conspiracy of the cardinals, and print- 
ing for the first time the texts of Ur- 
ban’s ‘Invocatio auxilii brachii secu- 
laris’’ [27 Feb. 1385] and of the pope’s 
letter [14 Feb. 1385] reciting the terms 
of the cardinals’ confession [no doubt 
a forgery]. II: On the history of the 
council of Pisa and of Alexander V, 
printing a letter of congratulation to 
the pope from Manuel II Palaeologus 
[25 Dec. 1409]. III: On the history of 
the Roman synod of 1412-1413, print- 
ing the proposals of the university of 
Paris and John XXIII’s reply. IV: 
On the history of the council of Con- 
stance, printing letters from the French 
nation and documents relating to the 
23,000 gold florins borrowed by the 
patriarch of Antioch for the papal 
chamber.—F. Srreve: Letters of the 
house of Wittelsbach [1590-1610], fifth 
part, printing sixty-three letters, with 
an appendix of fourteen letters and 
papers, and an index.——F. von 


lingian palaces. II: The palace at 
Aachen, with a plan. 

Sitzungsberichte der philos.-philol. und 
hist. Classe, 1891, 5.—S. Rrezuzr: 
The loyal Bavarians at the Peissenberg 
[1525, with notices of the social con- 
dition of the peasants at the time of 
the revolt], with documents.-_— J. 
Frrepricu: On the ‘ Collection of the 
church of Thessalonica’ and the papal 
vicariate for Illyricum [disputing the 
genuineness of most of the contents of 
the former, and maintaining that, out- 
side it, there is no early evidence of a 
papal vicariate of Illyricum, except in 
Leo I’s epist. xiv., which is here as- 
signed to the time of Hormisdas]. 

Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswis- 
senschaft (Freiburg), vii. 1.—K. Lamp- 
RECHT: Changes in German society, 
civilisation, and religious usages under 
the Saxon emperors.——O. Srxcx: The 
beginnings of Constantine the Great, 
first article———_M. Puruirpson: The 
Roman curia and the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew [examining the relations 
between the papacy and Catherine de 
Médicis and Charles IX during the 
preceding years in the light of new 
materials from the Vatican and 
Venetian archives, and bringing evi- 
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dence to show that the Roman court 
was ignorant of the proposed attack on 
the protestants until after it had taken 
place, and that the plan itself was not 
formed earlier than between 5 and 11 
August 1572].—_—K. Lonmeyer: The 
statutes of the Teutonic order [on M. 
Perlbach’s edition].——The late Junius 
Werzsacxer: On the antecedents of 
the German revolution of 1400 [dealing 
with a fictitious account of the circum- 
stances drawn up in the interest of the 
count palatine, king Rupert].—B. 
Kinpt: The forger of the letters of 
count d’ Estrades (1637-1638—Estrades 
himself, but with interpolations, on 
Richelieu’s relations with the Scottish 
rebels, by another hand],_—__F. Lr- 
BERMANN: Survey of works on medieval 
English history. [This report, in con- 
tinuation of a series which has from 
the commencement formed a regular 
and remarkable feature of the ‘Deutsche 
Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswiss.,’ now 
bears a separate pagination, so that it 
can be bound separately for reference, 
not merely as a record of published 
work, but also as a mine of learned 
criticism and suggestion.|——2.—0. 
Srxrck: The beginnings of Constantine 
the Great; second article, concluded. 
—G. ὅτι: The battle of Fehr- 
bellin [1675].——L. _ZpeKavER: The 
manuscripts of the ‘ Istorie Pistotesi’ 
[describing a newly discovered manu- 
script at Florence, Cod. Palat. 683]. 
——K. Scnentmass: King Sigismund 
and Filippo Maria Visconti in 1413 
[supporting Aschbach’s view, against 
Kagelmacher, that the king’s primary 
object in going to Italy was the sub- 
jection of Milan].——P. Karer: The 
Hungarian-Russian alliance of 1482- 
1490._—K. Maurer: The trial of 
Struensee [with reference to a recent 
article by N. Lassen]. 

Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1892, 
18. September 1—R. Havsmann: 
Uhlenbeck’s report on materials for 
Dutch history in Russian archives. 
19. September 15.—O. Weser: 
Schulte’s ‘ Margrave Ludwig Wilhelm 
von Baden,’ 

Historisches Jahrbuch (Munich), xiii. 3.— 
Dr. Korrerz: The commercial relations 
of the Romans with eastern Germany 
[dealing with the means of exchange 
and with the bronze and amber trade]. 
——F. Sromtz: On the authorship of 
the ‘Carmen de bello Sazxonico’ [ar- 
guing that it cannot be the same with 
the Carmen which Lambert of Hersfeld 
wrote, because (1) he mentions this in 
the Historia Herveldensis which, it 
is maintained, was written in 1074, 
whereas the ‘ Carmen’ was written after 
October 1075; and (2) he speaks of 
his own Carmen as relating not to 
general history, but to that of his 


monastery : other reasons against Lam- 
bert’s authorship are added].——S. 
Euses: Pope Clement VII's action in 
the divorce suit of Henry VIII ([bring- 
‘ing further evidence in supplement of 
his articles in vol. ix., and controverting 
the position of W. Busch}].___F.. X. von 
Fun: On the poem in the Codex Cor- 
beiensis in honour of a doubtful pope 
[resumed from vol. xii. 4; deciding 
against the identification with Liberius, 
but not confident in favour of Martin 1]. 
—-R. F. Karypu: On the history of 
Brun of Querfurt [and his mission 
among the Hungarians at the begin- 
‘ning of the eleventh century]._——K. 
Evuset: Notes, supplementary to the 
‘ Vaticanische Akten aus der Zeit 
Lugwigs des Bayers.——K. Freiherr 
von Hertiine: Projects of secularisa- 
tion in the electorate of Mainz [1798]. 


Historische Zeitschrift (Munich), Ixviii. 2. 


—B. von Suison: On the origin of the 
false decretals (maintaining his view, 
against. H. Wasserschleben, that they 
were forged in the diocese of Le Mans]. 
——K. Wirricn: On the history of 
Wallenstein [in connexion with the 
publications of A. Gaedeke and G. 
Irmer], first article ——_M. L. prints 
Ancillon’s memoir on the policy of 
Prussia [4 Feb. 1813], with notes by 
Hardenburg and Knesebeck, and a letter 
of approval from the king.——3.—K. 
Wirticu: Wallenstein, continued.—— 
T. Scuremann: The proposed marriage 
of margrave Karl of Schwedt with a 
Russian princess [1718-1725, treated 
in connexion with the question of the 
Courland succession].——_F’. ΜΈΙΝΕΟΚΕ 
prints a memoir of the Weimar minister, 
Freiherr von Gersdorff, on the Ger- 
man question of 1817. R. DoEBNER 
prints a paper of Ernst Moritz Arndt 
on the Schleswig-Holstein question 
[August 1850]. 


Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Oester- 


reichische Geschichtsforschung (Inns- 
bruck), xiii, 2.—M. Manrrius: On the 
‘Annales Laurissenses’ [dating the 
conclusion of the older part, on 
grounds of language and style, at the 
end of 795] and the ‘ Annales Hinharti” 
[dealing with the credibility of the 
accounts there of the battles of 
Liibbecke and of the Siintel, and up- 
holding ‘the view that Einhart wrote 
under court influence].___L. M. Harr- 
mann: The date of composition of the 
‘Liber divirnus’ [defending T. von 
Sickel’s tripartite division of the work 
against Duchesne’s criticism].——P. 
Ricuter: On the historians of the 
Crusader-states, with special reference 
to the history of the emperor Frederick 
II. I: The work of Philippe de 
Nevaire [published in ‘Les Gestes des 
Chiprois ’]._—L. Proiu: The flight of 
Johann von Werth, a contribution to 
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the ‘history of the year 1647._—H. 
Scuurrer: On the last years of Fried- 
rich Gentz [concerning his money- 
difficulties, and printing a statement by 
him].——R. Srernrexp prints a docu- 
ment of Charles I of Sicily [22 July 
1278, granting a relique to a Cister- 
cian monastery in Poland]._—K. 
Uuutrz prints ἃ rescript of Maximilian 
I [13 Sept. 1516] on the project of Leo 
X for the reform of the calendar.—— 
H. Y. Saveruanp prints three letiers [18 
September-21 December 1572] bearing 
upon the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

Nachrichten von der Koniglichen Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottin- 
gen. 1892. 10.—H. Wacner: The 
copies of the fifteenth-century map of the 
world in the Borgia museum at Velletri. 

Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir altere 
deutsche Geschichtskunde (Hanover), 
xvii. 3.—O. Hotprr-Eecer : Report on 
a visit to Italy [collecting and collating 
materials for the ‘ Monum Germ. hist.’]; 
with notices of manuscripts in various 
libraries at Rome, Cremona, and 
Brescia. To these are added I: A letter 
of archbishop Udo of Treves [1072]; II: 
A letter of Innocent II [1133-1137] ; 
III: Verses on the victory of the Lom- 
bard league [1175]; IV: An examina- 
tion of the manuscripts of the ‘ Imago 
mundi’ of James of Acqui; V: The 
same writer’s account of Frederick Γ 8 
crusade [and its relation to the ‘Gesta 
Federici in exped. sacr.’]; VI: A 
Florentine chronicle of popes and em- 
perors [written 1285-1287 : portions are 
here’ printed!.—_—W. Gunpiaco: On 
the Codex Carolinus [observations pre- 
liminary to a new edition; giving an 
account of the manuscript and of the 
arrangement of the pieces contained in 
it, with criticism of Jaffé’s edition],_— 
P. Heck: The sources of Frisian com- 
mon law and their origin, and the 
Peace of God in Friesland; with a 
document on the Wangerland Peace of 
God [1312]——H. V. SaveErvanp: 
Notes on Treves manuscripts [with ex- 
tracts] ___F. W. ἘΠ. Ror prints a 
letter of the chronicler Rudolf of St. 
Trond to Rupert of Deutz.——R. Roéu- 
RICHT prints a letter on the history of the 
peace of Venice [1177]. 

Neues Archiv fiir Sachsische Geschichte 
und Altertumskunde (Dresden), xiii. 
1, 2.—H. Ermiscu: A contribution to 
the history of penal procedure in 


II. 


Charch Quarterly Review, No. 68. 
July—Dr. Johnson’s letters. Isaac 
Williams and the Oxford movement. 
——St. Cyprian’s correspondence. 

Dublin Review, New Series, No.3. July— 
JT, B. Scanneti: Pastor’s ‘ History of 


absence of the criminal : ‘ verziihlen,’ 
‘ verfesten,’ ‘ verweisen.’——_ E. HrypEn- 
REICH: Notes from Schneeberg manu- 
scripts. I: Dietrich yon*Apolda., IL: 
Nicolaus Baumgirtel. IIL: Andreas 

| Riidiger of Gorlitz.. IV: On the know- 
ledge of classical and other literature 
in the middle ages. V: On musical 
history. VI: On local history.——W. 
Lrerert: On the year of birth [1448- 
1449] and the proposed French mar- 
riage of Margaret of Saxony, after- 
wards consort of John Cicero of 
Brandenburg.—— R. Kane: David 
Schirmer, a Saxon poet [1623-1686]. 
——E. Wernicke; On the history of 
goldsmith’s work in Saxony.——E. 
Heypenreicy : Two Franciscan formu- 
laries from Schneeberg.——G. Bucu- 
WALD prints a letter ‘aus dem Lager 
bey Prag’ [16 May 1757]. 

on ccs Quartalschrift (Tiibingen), 
lxxiv. 3.—F. X. von Funx:; The apo- 
stolical constitutions.——A. ZISTERER : 
The use of the names ‘ Phrygians’ and 
‘ Cataphrygians’ [the latter arising 
from .a misunderstanding of Οἱ κατὰ 
Φρυγὰς καλούμενοι or of κατὰ Spvyds]. 

Theologische Studien und Kritiken 
(Gotha). 1892, 4.—Dr. Brarxe: The 
question of the date of Christ’s death 
{inclining to A.D. 29, when the passover 
was on 25 March]. 

Zeitschrift fiir die Geschichte der Juden 
in Deutschland (Brunswick), v. 4.—H. 
Bresstau: Jewish documents from 
Strassburg, continued. 

Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie 
(Innsbruck), xvi. 8,—E. MuicnaEn? 
Dillinger, fifth article; and The 
Jesuits’ position with respect to tyran- 
nicide [holding them not responsible 
for Mariana’s doctrine]. 

Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie (Leipzig), xxxvi. 1—A. HmceEn- 
FELD: The theory of a twofold source 
common to the synoptic Gospels [exa+ 
mining recent criticisms]——-E. Kaur: 
On the date of the apology of Aristides 
[hardly to be fixed nearer than A.D. 
138-160]; witha note by A. HincENFELD. 
——A. Hicenrerp: ᾿ Hippolytus” 
chronology of the life of Christ. 2.— 
A. Hingenreip: P. Sulpicius Quirinius 
[controverting Mommsen’s view that. 
he was proconsul of Syria, a.v.c. 751-- 
752, as well as a.u.c. 759]; and Ferdi- 
nand Christian Baur [a centenary 
oration]. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND. IRELAND 


the Popes.’_H. Hayman: Gardiner’s 
‘ History of the Great Civil War,’ iii. 
[1647-1649]. —-_W. R. Rrowntow: 
Recent discoveries in the cemetery of . 
St. Priscilla near Rome. I: The tombs. 
of the Acilii Glabriones. 1: The 
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basilica of St. Silvester. III: The in- 
scriptions. IV: Paintings and sculp- 
tures [with a plan].——L. Rivineton: 
The council of Ephesus (controversial). 
Edinburgh Review, No. 361. July— 
Trish spies and informers [in the years 
before the union]. —--The recollections 
of marshal Macdonald._--The dis- 
covery of America.— The memoirs of 
the duchess de Gontaut [1773-1836]. 
—The Isle of Wight. 

Jewish Quarterly Review, No. 16. July 
—D. Kavurmann: The. ritual of. the 
English Jews before the expulsion, 
continued. P. H. Wicxstrep: The 
life of Abraham Kuenen [t10 Dec. 
1891]. —-A. Nevupaver: The early 
settlement of the Jews in Southern Italy 
{according to the epitaphs found at 
Venosa and an unedited chronicle in 
Hebrew preserved in the cathedral 
library of Toledo].——J. Jacogs : Notes 
on the Jews of England under the 
Angevin kings.——Hebrew document 
on the war between Burgundy and 


IV. HOLLAND 


Bijdragen voor Vaderlandsche Geschie- 
denis en Oudheidkunde (The Hague). 
3rd series, vi. 4.—W. P. Sautyn Kuvir: 
Prosecutions of journals in Belgium 
[1815-1830].——-J. Εἰ. Hernss : Classi- 
fied bibliography of Dutch history 
[1888-1891]. 

Messager des Sciences Historiques 
(Ghent), 1892, 1.—L. Sr.: The cour du 
rot de Lindre, a cour d’amour in 
Flanders in the seventeenth century 


Quarterly Review, No. 349. 


Fribourg [1475] and on a plague in 
Italy in 1539. 

July— 
Professor Freeman [a controversial 
criticism].——Pitt’s war policy [judg- 
ing it favourably].—-The history of 
Trinity College, Dublin. —Cardinal 
Manning.—— Professor Ramsay’ s‘His- 
torical Geography of Asia Minor.’ 


Scottish Review, No. 39. July—J. B. 


Bury: The origin and early move- 
ments of the Hungarians [discussing 
the theories of Vambéry and Hunfalvy, 
inclining to the latter].—_—G. W. T. 
Omonp: The Porteous riot [1736],from - 
original manuscripts in the Record 
Office——_W. O’C. Morris: The re- 
miniscences of Marshal Macdonald. 
—J. Breppor: The anthropological 
history of Europe [dealing with the 
shapes of skulls and the succession of 
races in Europe].— J. Downie: The 
history of the Scottish union (examin- 
ing the charges of bribery in carrying 
it into effect]. 


AND BELGIUM 


[from letters of the Adornes family], 
fifth article. —_P. Cuarys: J'he Ghent 
hangman, seventh article; with docu- 
ments. ——A. Gauuet-Miry: Provin- 
cial administration in Flanders in the 
Spanish and Austrian periods, conclu- 
ded; with documents. Εἰ. Lonern: 
The Flemish nation at the university 
of Dole [1651-1674).——WNotes on 
Ghent topography, ὅς. 


hie iw Bad 


Archivio Storico Italiano (Florence), 5th 
series, ix. 2.—R. Daviwmsonn: The 
origin of the consulship, with special 
reference to the county of Florence-Fie- 
sole [translated from the ‘ Deutsche 
Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaft,’ 
vi. 1]. A. Bertotorri prints letters 
of Emanuele Filiberto, duke of Savoy, 
to Guglielmo Gonzaga, duke of Mantua 
[1553-1580].——P. Rasna: Gaia da 
Camino [mentioned by Dante]. 
G. O. Corazzint: Petrarch’s mother 
{arguing for the old tradition that she 
was Eletta Canigiani, and not, as G. 
Fracassetti held, Niccolosa di Vanni]. 
——I. Sanesr prints the will of the 
Florentine historian Marchionne di 
Coppo Stefani [1381].——G. Mancrnt 
prints a protest against the judges in 
the poetical contest at Florence [1441]. 
A. Mepmn prints a letter of Filippo 
Guazzalotti [1379]. 
Archivio Storico Lombardo (Milan), xix. 
2.—G. Romano: The ‘Cronica © di 
Milano dal 948 al 1487 [published by 


count Porro Lambertenghi in 1869; 
showing that, with the exception of 
one or two notices derived from popular 
tradition, it is purely an ignorant and 
blundering series of extracts from Gal- 
vano Fiamma, Poggio Bracciolini, and 
Leonardo Bruni Aretino].—_L. ΖΕΕΒΙ: 
The castle of Monza, second article 
{from Francesco I to Francesco II 
Sforza]; concluded.——cC. Vuienatr: 
Francesco di Lemene [1634-1704] and | 
his unpublished correspondence.——C. 
Creotta: On ὦ passage in Wippo 
[relative to Conrad’s Italian journey in 
1026; rejecting G. Pagani’s restora- 
tion of the text proposed in the pre- 
ceding number].—E. M. prints a 
notarial instrument of 8 Dec. 1450 
[reciting the pretended grant by Filippo 
Maria Visconti to Francesco Sforza, 
10 Nov. 1446; plainly in order that 
this forged document might be in evi- 
dence].—C. prxu’ Acqua prints a me- 
morial by Baldassare Colombo [1589] 
confirming the statement that Christo- 
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pher Columbus studied at Pavia. ——G. © 


Pacant: Relatives of Christopher Co- 


lumbus at Milan.——-Milanese notes - 


[inseriptions, &c.] 


Archivio Storico per le Province Napole- . 


tane, xvii. 2.——G. peu Grupice: Rie- 
cardo Filangiert under Frederick II, 
Conrad, and Manfred, sixth article 
[1250-1254].——F. Gasorto;: Notes on 
the life of the astrologer Luca Gaurico 
[1475-1558].——E. ΝΌΝΖΙΑΝΤΕ: The 
first years of Ferdinand of Aragon and 
the invasion of John of Anjou, first 
| article [introductory].——M. Scurra: 

The duchy of Naples, second article: 

The Lombard period [651-840].—B. 

Capasso: The topography of Naples in 

the eleventh. century, second article 

[continued from xvi. 4], with a map. 

-——G. pE Buasuis: Giovanni Boccaccio 

at Naples. If: The Bardi, Peruzzi, 

and Acciaiuoli at the Angevin court; 
the arrival at Naples of Boccacio and 

his father [1327]. 

Archivio della R. Societad Romana di 
Storia Patria, xiv. 3, 4.—G. Levi: 
Cardinal Ottaviano degli Ubertino [a 
biography], with twenty-five letters and 
other documents [1243-1262].——C. 
Manrroni: The papal navy during the 
war of Corfu {1715-1717].—— M. 
PetaEz prints the visions of S. Fran- 
cesca Romana in the Roman dialect 
from a manuscript of 1469.——F. 
Paanortr: Giannozzo Manetti’s life 
of Nicolas V, an essay preparatory to 
a new edition of the work (describing 
the manuscripts and giving lists of 
errors in Muratori’s text; with a 


bibliography of Manetti]——E. Monacr - 


prints the medieval statutes of the 
castello of Nem. 

Archivio Storico Siciliano (Palermo). 
New Series, xvi. 3, 4.—G. Lacumina: 


Enrico di Chiaramonte in Palermo 
[1393-1397], with fifty letters and other 


documents:_——P. Castormna: On the 
eruption of Etna in 1669, printing a 
Latin poem on the subject.——E. 
PELAEZ: Girolamo Lancia, nineteenth 
marquess di Brolo.——G. -Cozza-Luzi : 
Luigi Formento da Messina, Basilian 
abbat [{ 1854].——R. Srarraspa: On 
the date of the manuscript of the 
Capito della prima compagnia di 
disciplina di San Nicold in Palermo 
(fifteenth century ].——The late F. P. 
STaRRABBA prints correspondence of 
Martino Lafarina and Antonio Carac- 
ciolo [1630-1638], relating in part to 
Italian and Sicilian history}. 


Nuovo Archivio Veneto, iii. 1.—D. Bor- 


ToLAN: Leonardo Trissino, the famous 
adventurer [1467-1470—1511]._—-V. 
Rossr reprints a contemporary poem on 
the war of the Venetians against Fer- 
rara [1509].——G. Capasso: The le- 
gates at the council of Vicenza [1538], 
with documents.——G. MonrticoLo 
prints from a fourteenth-century manu- 
script an account of the inventio and 
translatio of SS. Hermagoras and For- 
tunatus.——V. Lazzartnt: The pedi- 
gree of doge Marino Falieri, with a 
calendar of documents [1278-1394] and 
wills. =2.—C. Crrotta: Survey of 
the publications of 1891 relative to 
medieval Italian history—G. Montt- 
coto: Notes and documents from the 
Venetian archives [eleventh to four- 
teenth century].——F. Ganpm1: The 
embassy of Marco Foscarini to Turin 
[1741-1742]._—-F. Forrano: Marco 
Musuro, professor of Greek at Padua 
and Venice, with documents [1504— 
1511].——V. Lazzartni: Notes on the 
history of Carrara, with documents 
[1340-1343]. 


Rivista Storica Italiana (Turin), ix. 2.— 


G. Ronpon1: Sena Vetus or the com- 
mune of Siena down to the battle of 
Montaperti [1260], concluded. 


VI. RUSSIA 
(Communicated by W. R. Monrritx) 


Istoricheski Viestnik.—June—A. PETROV: 
Prince Bagration on the Danube in the 
year 1810 [his plans for a campaign 
against the Turks}.— July-August — 
The memoirs of 
Danilevski 1823 [recollections of the 
last days of the emperor Alexander I). 
——P. Potxvor: Jan Sapieha [a Polish 
noble who supported the False Deme- 
trius].——N. Ocuopnin: An insurrec- 
tion at Viatka [1 Jan. 1636, illustrating 
relations between landlords and serfs]. 
——August—A. Oxsenov: Yermak 
in Russian popular poetry [the tradi- 
tions concerning the Cossack who con- 
quered Siberia in the reign of Ivan IV]. 

Russkaia Starina.—June—A. Puparev: 
Some ukazes of the emperor Paul.— 


A. Mikhailovski ὦ 


Selections from the correspondence of 
Alexander Khrustchov [giving details of 
the Crimean campaign].—_V. Vonnar- 
LARSKI: An orderly’s recollections of the 
war in 1877-1878, continued [Trnoyo 
and the siege of Nicopolis].—=July— 
Letters of the emperor Paul to lieutenant 
general Berdaiev.m—V. Trwostcnvux: 
Stanislaus Leparski, commandant α΄ 
the Nerchinski mines [his kindness to 
the exiled Dekabrists].——O. Hxv- 
FELDER: Recollections of Skobelev. 
——August—Yurt Το τοι: The em- 
peror Alexander I and the king of 
Prussia in England in 1814. —Rela- 
tions between landlords and peasants 
in the eighteenth century [revolt of the 
peasants on the estate of Arseniev in 
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1724].——Characteristics of the grand 
duke Constantine Pavlovich. 

Zhurnal Ministerstva Narodnago Pros- 
viestchenia.—June-July—V.  Bre1o- 
costitsk1: The ecclesiastical reforms 


of Peter the Great [the abolition of the - 


patriarchate]. —=July—P. Sirxu: The 


life of John Kukuzil as an authority 
for Bulgarian history. —August—V. 
VLADISLAVLEV : .Obzha [an account of 
the land tax paid in former times by 
the people of Novgorod]._—G. For- 
sTEN: The Baltic question in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


VII. SPAIN 


Boletin de la Real Academia de la His- 
toria, xx. 5. May—P. ΡῈ Maprazo 
attributes to the Benedictine Jerénimo, 
the companion of the Cid, the plan of 
the Aquitanian-Byzantine church at 
Toro [S. Front at Périgueux appears 
to have been the model for the three 
great neo-Greek churches at Sala- 
manca, Zamora, and Toro, all of which 
owe their character to Jerdnimo and 
his Benedictine compatriots]——F. 


Fira contributes a schedule of the 
sentences passed by the inquisition 
at Ciudad Real [1483-1485]; and 
documents relating to the trial of two of 
the accused.._C. F. Duro: The law- 


‘suits and petitions of the descendants of 


Columbus. Moorish coins discovered 
at Alhama'de Granada.—— Inscriptions 
of the thirteenth century at Toledo.—— 
Roman monuments with mounted 
Jigures at Monte Cildad. 


VIII. SWITZERLAND 


Anzeiger fiir Schweizerische Geschichte 
(Bern), 1892, 2.—E. Kricer: The 
counts of Rapperswil in the thirteenth 
century, second article [with pedigrees] ; 
concluded.—_F, στα : 
Mechtild of Rapperswil-Werdenberg a 


member of the house of Neifen [argued | 


from a device on her seal].—T. von 
Liepenav prints a brief Neuchdtel 
chronicle (1249-1487, with an addition 
of 1579]._—A. BERNOULLI prints an 
account of the battle of Pavia [1524] 
from an Augsburg manuscript.——P. 
VavucHER prints a memoir of F. C. de 
la Harpe addressed to the directory 


{11 Sept. 1797], with a letter by him | 


Countess . 


[25 Jan. 1798].—— 3.—W. von Wyss: 
Duke Rudolf the son of king Rudolf II 
and of queen Berta [controverting W. 
Gisi’s arrangement of the genealogy]. 
——V. von Brercuem: The extent of 
the county of Vallais granted to the 
church of Sion [999]._—A. Dacurt: 
Pierre Falk, envoy of the Swiss cantons 
and of the state of Fribourg to Julius 
IT and Leo X [1512-1513], with extracts 
from his correspondence and a brief of 
Leo X [28 April 1513].——Supple- 
ment—R. WackERNAGEL: Report on 
the town archives of Basel, concluded. 
——H. Tirurr: Inventory of the state 
archives of the canton of Bern. 


IX. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Johns Hopkins’ University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science’ (Balti- 
more), x. 5, 6.—S. B. Weerxs: The 
religious development in the province 
of North Carolina [1663-1713].——7. 
J. W. Brack: Maryland’s attitude in 
the struggle for Canada [and its 
grievances in the matter of taxation, 
1754-1764, largely from the corre- 
spondence of governor Sharpe]. 

Magazine of American History.— July — 
Mrs. M. J. Lamp: The beginnings of the 
city of Troy, New York {from a work by 
A. J. Weise]. -A. C. DuppiEston: The 
history of Fort Harrison [with some 
account of engagements with the 
Indians, 1811-1816].——-Hon. 5. H. M. 
Byers: Democracy in Switzerland. 


—=—August—R. Dintarp: The meeting ἢ 


of ladies at Edenton, North Carolina 


(25 Oct. 1744] to protest against the 
tax wpon tea.——Hon. J. B. Ricuman: 
A sketch of the history of Muscoutin 
island._— J. Kirxuanp; The Chicago 
massacre in 1812. 


Yale Review; a quarterly Journal of 


History and Political Science (Boston, 
U.S. A.), 1. 1.—H. Vintarp ἃ H. W. 
Farnam: German tariff policy [since 
1848]._—H. G. Bourne: The demar- 
cation line of Alexander VI [noticed 
above, p. 764].—-A. T. Haptxy : Legal 
theories of price regulation.—wW. 
Warrer: Religious organisation in 
Massachusetts from the end of the 
seventeenth century [compared with 
the‘ action of the Saybrook Synod in 
Connecticut, 1708]..—E. Wootten: 
Labour movements in the United States 
in 1834 and 1837. 
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